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AOeO.  csArohiy  fttr  dstreicb.  Oeaohichte. 

»crT»'ii  (  =Acta  Sanctorum  Bollaudistica. 
ASBol'.  ) 

ASGW.    =Abhandl.  d.  sHchs.  Gesellschaft  d.  Wissensch. 

^1^^     I  sBibiiothek  d.  littoiarisclkeii  Yeroins,  Stuttgart. 

Bouquet.  =B.  recueil  des  liistoriens  des  Gaules. 
BPLogd.  ssBibliotheca  maxima  Patrum  Lugdunensis. 
DZG.      ==Dent8che  Zeitschrif  t  fUr  Oeschichtswisaenscliait. 

G^^ber  1  ==^'«»***-  Encydopadie. 

EDO.      sFonehnngen  s.  Deutselien  Gescliiclite. 

FBA.      —  Fontis  rerum  Austriacarum. 

GG  A.      =:GOttinger  Gelehrte  Anieigieii. 

^^'?X',r  \  —OMchielitselifeibar  d«r  deutsehen  Toneit. 
uSaQV. > 

GQ.  ^Geseliielitsquelleii. 

Hefele    BConcilieiigeBoliiobte  (1-6  in  Snd  ed.;  toI.  yi,  by  KnOpfler;  eon* 

tinued  by  HergenV5tber). 
HJb.       sHistonsohee  Jahrbuch,  HOncbeiier. 
HZ.  '\ 

Sybel    >  =Syber8  Historische  Zeitschrift, 
HZ.  J 

HTB.     sHistoriflcbes  Taacbenbuch  by  Raomer  and  his  ooatinnaton, 
JaflS«  '\ 

JafiS    >  BBegesta  Fontifleiua  Soman,  ed.  Jaffil. 
Beg.  ) 

J  *)  =Jaffe,  Bibliothcca  rcrurn  germaDicarum  (I,  Mouumenta  Corb.  II. 
!l    _    f        Mon.  Gregor.  III.  Mon.  M(^nt.  IV.  Mon.  Carol.  V,  Mon.  fiam- 

J       berg.  \1.  Mon.  Alcuin.) 
Jbbdd  S 

II.       >  s JabrbUober  det  dentflcbeii  Beicba. 

JbddB.) 

JGG>       =Histor.  .Jahrbuch  d.  G5rresge3ell8chait. 

JdTh.      =JahrbUclier  fttr  deutsche  Theologie. 

Jpr  Th.    ^  JahrbUcher  fUr  protestaut.  Theologie. 

KI^.       8  Wetser  und  WeltOi  KixcheakKioon,  2nd  edition. 

Habill  ) 

AS.      S  slfabilloii  Acta  Sanotoram,  "  " 

MabAS.) 
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auotocw  antiquiflsimi. 
Poetod  latini  medii  aeTii* 

=      „       „    Scriptoret  mom  Langobavdicanim, 

sHigne  Pattoiogiae  eonms  oompletas ;  Series  graeca. 
=  „  „  Series  latina. 

=Mittheiiungen  des  Instituts  1  itoterr.  Geschichte. 
~Neues  Archiv. 
ssKeue  Folge. 

cODcken,  Allgem.  Weltgeschiohte  an  EinzeldarateUniigeii. 

sPotthast,  Begoata  Pontificam. 

"Real  Encyclopiidie,  2iid  ed. 
RQH.      —  lievue  Jes  (luoations  hi.stori-jues. 
8BA.  ) 

on  AW  i  "Sitzungsberichte  d.  Bairischen  Akademie  d.  Wissenscb. 

86WA.    aSitnmgsbericbte  d.  Wiener  Akademie  d.  Wias. 
SBrA.      =  „  „  Berliner      „      „  „ 

^r.  eccl.  I  sQQ^ng  gcriptorum  eodedastiooram  lat.  Vindobon. 

Se»G.  sSeriptores  xenam  Gemanicomm  in  naiim  scholanuii. 

Scr.Br.  =Scriptore8  rcrum  BrittaniGarom. 

StK.  =Studien  u.  Tvi  itiken. 

ThT,"Rl.  =Theoloj?.  Literaturbiatt. 

TliI.Zi.  —  Theol.  Litemturzeiiuug* 

ThQ.  -TheoL  Quartalschift. 

VOk  Tb.  ^VierteUahrsselirift,  fiesterr.,  f.  kathol.  Theologia 

Wau'b  }  ~ ^^^^^^"^'^ch ,  Deutsciilands  Geschichtsquellen  im  Mittelalter, 5th  ed* 

ZUA.        =Zeitsclirift  fur  dentsehes  Altertlnim. 
ZDMG.    =Zeitschrift  d.  deutschen  morgcniand.  Gesellsch. 
ZfGw.  sZeitecliriftLGcsQliiohtewiseeiiflohaft. 
ZhTh.     sZeitachrift  f.  histor.  Tbeologie. 

ZKG.      =Zeitschrift  f.  Kirchengeschichteb 

ZKR.       =ZeiLsc}irift  f.  Kirchenrecht. 

ZlTh.       =Zeitscbrift  f.  lutherisrlie  Th(H>logie. 

ZWL.      ^Zeit8chrift  f.  kirchliche  Wioaenscbait  und  kirchlichee  Lebcn 

(Luthard). 

zlSl!'  1  -SWtKlmft  f.  wisaeaschaltL  Theologi* 
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GHUfiCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


First  or  Tranritioii  Period. 

i  liOM  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.* 

Introdiictory  SnrTey. 

This  periofi  witnesses  the  infinitely  imjKirtant  laying  of  the 
i'oundatioiis  for  the  history  of  the  C-rermano-Roman  Middle  Ages  ^ 
and  of  modem  times,  m  \\'liich  the  centre  of  gravity  of  theC^v,^ 
Christian  movement  is  transferred  to  the  Koman  West.  The  Greek 
£mpire,  pressed  hard  on  every  side,  has  now  only  weak  supports  ^''i^ 
in  the  West,  and  is  already  weakened  by  incessant  conflicts  with 
tlie  Neo-Fernan  Empire,  and  shaken  to  its  depths  and  robbed  of 
whole  provinces  by  Islam,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Slavs,  Bolgariaas  and  Ayars.  Internally,  the 
state  with  its  despotic  and  hureancratio  government^  oppressed  by 
taxes,  IB  lacking  in  healthy  powers  of  politioal  life;  the  Church, 
although  the  most  independent  power  in  the  Empire,  amid  growing 
intellectaal  torpidity  and  increaaiiig  dependence  on  the  Byzantine 
rulers,  shows  itself  less  and  less  capable  of  real  regeneration.  The  ^ 
possession  of  the  inherited  treasures  of  learning  and  dialeetico>  Q 
dogmatic  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
'monkish  spirit  of  piety,  still  ripen  outstanding  ecclesiastical 
personages ;  but  the  necessary  connection  between  faith  and 
morality  is  more  and  more  dissolved  under  the  orthodoxy  of  tlie 
state-church.  The  want  of  intellectual  productivity  more  and 
more  prevents  men  from  undertakinec  dogmatic  work  proper,  and 
the  multitude  more  and  more  accustoms  itself  to  regard  ritual  (or 
the  cult),  along  with  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy, 
as  the  real  substance  of  religion.  The  image  oontroversies  shake 
the  Church  to  its  depths. 

^  In  the  ease  of  the  Greek  Church  this  period,  for  the  sake  of  connection, 
«Q«s  down  to  the  eloee  of  the  image-controvenieB  (828).  In  the  case  ol  the 
Westem  Gfanich,  it  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  Christiamty  in  the  Gennanio 
world,  which  took  ]>]aoe  before  this  period. 

0.  H. — you  n.  B 
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In  the  West,  on  ike  other  hand,  rude  foroes  role ;  bat  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  poeseasion  of  the  means  of  civilization,  has  here  entered 
on  its  Tocation  of  ednoating  the  peoples.  It  does  indeed  appear  at 
fifst^  as  though  the  Christian  civilised  life  of  this  Germanic  Empire 
(Visigoths,  iVanks,  Lombards)  erected  on  Boman  soil,  after  a  short 
development,  were  roshing  upon  a  speedy  dissolution,  to  give  place 
once  more  to  the  old  oonfiision.  The  mde  German  force,  poisoned 
by  the  corrupt  Boman  civilization,  consumes  itself  in  wantonness 
and  wild  passion.  The  Visigotliic  Eiiipire  advances  towards  its 
fall,  ro  sink  under  the  inrush  of  the  Arabs.  Even  in  the  Frankish 
Empire,  along  with  unbridled  moral  corruption,  increasing  bar- 
barism prevails,  nnder  wliicli,  in  the  seventli  century,  the  last  traces 
of  ancient  Roman  civiHzation  seem  to  disappear.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  just  h<Te  that  the  most  powerful  germs  of  life  were  present, 
which  were  not  again  to  be  lost.  Missionary  activity,  proceeding 
from  the  British  Islands,  scatters  anew  the  Christian  seed,  influences 
the  Church  of  the  Frankish  Empire  and  lays  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  in  Germany  and  Friesland,  The  mission  to  the  Anglo- 
Sfittons,  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  provides  a  powerful  factor 
in  Christian  civilisation.  Hence  proceeds  Winfried  (Boniface), 
whose  activity  coincides  with  a  new  great  rise  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Fran^h  kingdom  under  the  Pepinids,  and  also  results  in 
that  thorough  permeation  of  German  political  life  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Boman  Church,  on  which  rests  the  farther  history 
of  the  Christian  West.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  bonds 
which  linked  the  Boman  Church  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  are 
more  and  more  relaxed,  and  instead  of  the  latter,  the  Papacy  finds 
itself,  in  its  perplexities,  directed  towards  the  young  Franco-O^erman 
Ipower.  The  Papacy  and  tlie  Frankish  Empire  seek  and  lind  each 
other,  and  thereb}-  found  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  the  history 
both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 


FIBST  DIVISION. 

The  Greek  Church. 

Sources:  TuEOiMfAKKS  Oonfesaor,  Chronograp/u'a,  ed.  (Paris  1655,  ami  Classen, 
Bonn  1889  sqq.)  D©  Boor,  Lipsiro  1883-*i5;  Ibid,  in  vol.2:  AsASTASir 
BiUiotliecam  Biiioria  iriparHta  (also  ICl.  127-129)  which  mainly  de|)ends 
on  Theophanes.— Ztber  poni^fieatU  (yid.  I  p.  296).'^NiCBraoEU8  Opl. 
Breviarium  rerum  post  Mauridum  gtstarum  ed.  Im.  Bekker,  Bonn  1887. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century:  Gborgii  monachi  dicti  Hamaktoli, 
Chronicon  ed.  de  Muralto.  Pf  troi)oIi  1859.  Jos.  Gbnbsios,  De  reb.  Constpl. 
(Mgr.  109,  901),  who,  at  the  luiitij^ation  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  VII. 
Porphyrog.,  wrote  the  history  of  the  Emperors  from  Leo  V.  Arm.  down  to 
Basilius  Ibc ;  ftnd  the  fixat  books  of  the  oontinimtor  of  TheophAnee  (ed. 
Bonn  1886),  who  worked  up  the  material  provided  him  by  the  same 
Bmperor,  including  (^enesius  also.  Cf.  Hir.sch,  Byzantinig^  Studietif 
Leipz.,  1S7G.— Cfihonkon  Pasohalb,  vid  i.  20  and  840.  Edttobii  At, 
Annates  ed.  et  vert.  Fococke,  Ox.  16f>8. 

LitercUure :  Lb  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bm-Etnpire,  new  ed.  by  Saint-Martin  and 
Bnaeet,  Paris  1824  sqq.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Soman  Empire^  Chapp.  46-6S.— Hbbtzbbrg,  Gesehiehte  der  Bffsantiner, 
Berlin  1888.  (W.  Oncken,  II.  7). 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

The  Qeneral  Condition  of  tlie  Greek  Empire. 

1.  The  internal  weakness  of  the  Empire,  still  concealed  by  theVOu<^*^ 
brilUaney  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  had  become  obvious  imme-  i  ^v>^"J^ 
diately  after  his  death  in  565.    Italy,  which  had  scarcely  been  ^C-ynT 
wrested  again  from  the  Goths,  had  since  568  in  greater  part 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Lombards.    From  the  Nortli  the 
Ayars  pressed  in,  from  the  East  the  Persians,  as  under  Chosrau  I, 
((jrr.   Chosroes)   Nusliirvan   against   Justin   II.,   so   again  under 
Chosrau  II.  Parviz  (591-628),  who  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Phocas  (602-GlO)  desolated  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Empire^ 
tlien  in  the  time  of  Heraclius  conquered  Jerosalem  (614)  and 
pressed  forward  as  far  as  Chaloedon.   Heraclius  indeed  from  621 
victoriously  opposed  him  in  long  wars,  and  in  the  end  oompelled 
his  eon  Sliirujeh  (sSiroes,  also  called  Eobad  II.),  who  had  over- 
thrown his  &ther,  to  make  peace,  and  brought  back  the  wood  of 
the  Ch*oa8  which  the  Persians  had  stolen  (Festwn  exaUationvt  mmetm 
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ctnicWj  14th  September).  Now,  however,  there  increased  not  only 
the  attacks  from  the  side  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  who  settled  in 
Dalmatia,  Illyria  and  McBsia,  and  tlience  pressed  into  the  Balkans 
and  Macedonia,  threatened  the  important  Tliessalonica  and  far  into 
Epirus  and  Thessuly,  and  evcii,  under  pressure  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  had  settled  behind  them  (67H),  came  as  far  as  the  Pelopoimese, 
But  a  worse  enemy  had  meanwhile  appeared :  Hohammed. 

2.  Islam. 

Literature:  A.  Sprbnobr,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  Mdhammed'$.  8  Toto. 
Berlin  1861  aqq.  L.  Krbhl,  Mohammed'a  Leberiy  Leipz.  1884.  The  Koran, 

Arab,  and  Germ,  by  Fleischer,  1841 ;  Germ,  by  Ullmann,  3rd  ed.  1844, 

G.  ThVKdFJ..  Ge,s(ii.  der  Araber^pi).  2nd  t  '1.  is^il.  Weil,  Gcsrh.der  islamit. 
Volkcr.  Stuttgart  186^.  A,  V.  Kbkmbk,  Kulturgeach.  des  Orients  unter 
den  Chali/en.   2  vols.  1875. 

P  K/v  The  Alftbs,  a  people  full  of  natural  vigour,  under  the  simple  and 
even  rude  oouJlitions  of  their  life  as  shepherds,  robbers,  and  nomads, 
rich  in  fancy,  gifted  in  speech  and  poetry,  clung  to  their  ancient 
heathen  nature-relipjion  (worship  of  the  stars  with  numerous  tribal 
and  family  idds).  They  had  their  national  sanctuary  in  the  Kaaba 
(Alkaaba»the  cube)  in  the  infertile  Mecca,  which,  however,  pilgrim- 
ages had  made  a  place  of  trade ;  it  was  guarded  by  the  hononred 
tribe  of  the  Knreish.  From  ancient  times,  however,  they  were 
inflnenced  partly  by  Judaism  and  partly  by  Christianity  as  well. 
Signs  of  religions  fermentation  are  to  be  obaeryed  even  before 
Mohammed,  if  not  a  formally  monotheistic  sect,  at  least  mono- 
theistic tendencies ;  men  who  sought  after  a  new  faith  or,  rather, 
after  tlie  ancient  faith  of  Abraham.* 

Mohammed  was  born  about  57(J  at  Mecca,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ha- 

- — ^"  »heraites,  who  were  themselves  poor,  but  related  to  the  most 
esteemed  tribes.  He  was  early  an  orphan,  and  grew  up  in  poor  cir- 
'  cunistances,  till,  wlien  he  was  twenty-hve  years  of  apre,  he  marrie^l 
the  rich  widow  Khadijah.  He  was  of  a  nervous,  highly  excitable 
nature,  very  accessible  to  ecstatic  notions,  wliich  took  form  in  hallu- 
cinations. Powerfully  seized  by  the  idea  of  a  strict  and  exclusive 
monotheism,  it  was,  however,  only  after  long  wrestling  among 
visions  and  dreams  that  he  grasped  his  divine  mission  and  (accord- 
ing to  tradition)  first  appeared  as  a  prophet  when  forty  years  of  age, 
but  now  adhered  to  his  vocation  with  tenacity  and  decision.  In 
Mecca  itself  he  found  but  few  adherents  and  much  opposition,  even 
in  his  own  family ;  he,  however,  formed  alliances  in  Yafhrib  (af ter- 

'  Kkeul,  Hdigion  der  vorislamitischen  Araber.   Leipz.  Ib03. 
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wards  Medioai  annabi,  f.e.  the  city  of  the  prophet,  or  simply  Alma- 
dina,  is,  the  cily),  which  finally  led  to  the  famous  flight  thither 
(Hijrah,  Hegira),  from  which  the  HohammedazL  chronology  is 
reckoned.'  From  Medina  as  a  centre  he  combated  the  Mecoans,  with 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  adherents  and  in  alliance  with  neigh- 
bouring tribes ;  many  joined  in  these  wars  without  any  deeper  assenfc 
to  his  doctrine.  After  Mohammed,  b}'  treaty  with  Mecca,  had  ob- 
tained the  right  to  visit  the  national  sanctuary''  to  whicli  he  clung, 
by  an  unexpected  seizure,  he  placed  himself  in  possession  of  Mecca 
almost  without  conflict,  purified  the  national  sanctuary  from  the 
images  of  the  gods,  and  thereby  placed  it — a  mif^ht}'  instrument ! — at 
the  service  of  his  new  religion.  With  his  growing  }>owpr  Mohammed 
did  indeed  adhere  in  many  points  to  the  plain  habits  and  manner  of 
life  of  his  people,  but  gave  himself  up  more  and  more  to  the  life  of 
the  harem.  He  had  finally  devei^  wives,  while  to  his  believers  he 
allowed  only  f6ur.  To  his  original,  powerful  religious  impniseSy  > 
there  were  linked  shrewd  and  crafty  calcolation  on  the  attainment  ^4.^^ 
of  his  purpose  of  dominion.  The  idea  of  the  purification  of  theti  >L/^^ 
natoxal  religion  was  gndnaUy  trans^^ 

iog  world-xeligion  which  at  the  same  time  united  its  adhenntBi 

politically.  The  fondamental  idea  is  the  restoration  of  the  purified 
patriarchal  religion  of  Abraham  (the  progenitor  also  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael),  pure  monotheism,  of  which  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus 
were  also  recognised  as  the  prophets.  At  first  especially  he  kept  in 
view  the  relationship  with  Judaism,*  and  with  Christianity  with 
which  he  was  but  scantily  acquainted,  and  placed  great  hopes  on  ^ 
the  Jews.  But  their  repellent  attitude,  whirli  w  tjuld  have  nuihuig  * 
to  do  with  his  vocation  as  prophet  or  Messiali,  so  much  the  more 
sharpened  the  opposition.  In  general,  however,  his  earlier  and  non- 
exclusive judgment,  to  which  all  who  believe  in  one  God  and  in 
divine  retribution  seemed  to  be  of  spiritual  kinship,  subsequently 
gave  place  to  the  exclusive  attitude  of  Islam  as  the  only  true  re- 
ligion, although  he  still  continued  to  recognise  a  distinction  between 
the  confessors  of  the  one  God,  who  have  writings,  i,e.  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  heathen.  Tliis  monotheism  combats  along  with  all 
heathenism,  all  idolatiy  also,  and  turns  emphatically  against  the 

>  The  day  of  the  flight  itself  is  the  18th  or  19th  Jons,  622;  bat  the  Moham- 

modans  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Mohammedan  month  of  the  year 
(1st  Muharram)  in  which  the  flip;ht  took  place,  i.e.  15th  or  IGth  July.  f>22. 

■  On  the  influence  of  traditional  doctrines  of  Judaism  on  Mohanunod  vid. 
Sprbmgbk  ZDMG.  xxix.  1875,  p.  055,  and  Hirsciifelu,  Beitruye  zur  Erklarung 
de$  Koran.  Leips.  1886. 
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Christian  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  \}w  doctrine  of  the  divmity  of 
\  ^  Christ.    To  the  Christian  conception  uf  the  union  of  God  and  man, 
the  mystexy  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement,  he  opposes  the 
^        abstract  transcendency  and  unity  of  the  Almighty  who  is  exalted 
over  all.   The  religious  fundamental  demand  of  Qncoaditional  8ilb- 
,  mission  to  the  will  of  Allah  asserts  itself  in  two  directions,  (1)  as 
W  fanatical  devotion  to  his  sendee  in  the  oonqnest  of  the  world  for  his 
faith,  (2)  as  absolute  sobmissioin  to  the  will  of  Gtod  and  the  lot  by 
Him  appointed.  With  this  is  connected  the  fidalirtic  dispodtioil 
(/which  in  the  Exiran  itself  is  by  no  means  as  yet  logically  developed. 
But  the  religious  relation  of  man  to  God  is  somewhat  externally 
//    conceived  as  the  fulfilment  of  certain  religions  dnties  (viz.  prayers, 
yfasts,  washings,  alms,  pilgrimages  and  the  holy  war) ;  over  against 

/ it  there  stand  the  prospect  of  Paradise,  decked  out  with  sensuous 
laniasy,  as  tlio  reward  of  the  believer,  and  the  prospect  of  judgment 
for  the  UTi believer.  His  views  of  morality,  liowever,  in  many  re- 
spects only  express  the  dominant  national  practice.  As  the  religious 
prophet  at  tlie  head  of  the  believers  now  becomes  at  uuce  the  source 
of  civic  ret^ulation  (if  justice  and  the  leader  in  war,tliere  is  developed 
the  peculiar,  spiritual  as  well  as  secular,  dominion  of  the  Caliphs. 
At  first,  Islam  recognises  no  clergy  \  but  before  long  a  Mohammedan 
J,  monasticism. 

\^     For  the  development  and  strengthening  of  Islam,  the  written 
^     religions  original  record,  the  Koran  (lecture),  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.   The  individual  fragments  of  revelation,  spoken  by 
Mohammed  and  expressly  declared  to  be  revelation  ^  («ttra«,  i.e.  lines) 
were  immediately  wtitten  down  by  his  adherents,  but  only  gathered 
together  after  his  death  by  Abu  Bekr.   They  were  spoken  on  various 
oocasions ;  hence  also  many  later  utterances  corrected  many  earlier, 
'y/  The  copy  which  was  recognised  by  Othman,  the  third  Caliph  afker 
'J  Mohammed,  is  regarded  as  authentic.   On  the  basis  of  the  Koran 
^     there  was  soon  developed  a  Mohammedan  scriptural  learning,  which 
^•'in  its  legal  and  casuistical  character  forms  a  counterpart  to  Jewish 
//Rabbiiusm.    Thus  in  it  also,  alongside  of  the  letter  of  the  Koran 
^  /  t  here  appears  the  Sonna  (rule,  preserved  by  oral  tradition).  Hence, 
however,  there  arose  a  permanent  difference.     Mohammed  had 
been  succeeded  by  Ani   I)Kki;,  who  was  on  close  j)»'rsonal  relatitms 
with  him,  next  by  Omae,  and  then  by  the  ]^[uawiad  Otitman.  After 
the  fall  of  the  latter,  a  return  was  made  to  Mohammed's  adopted  son 
and  son-in-law,  Ali,  who  now  became  the  successor  in  the  office  of 
Imam  (the  Caliphate).   The  one  party  now  declared  the  three  pre- 

1  He  does  not  by  say  means  so  designate  all  his  religiGaB  vtterancos. 
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ceeding  Caliphs,  as  also  the  Ommeyyads,  to  be  illegitimate,  and 
hence  the  Sunna  attested  by  them  (not  the  Sanna  in  general) 
to  be  invalid  (ShiiteB*  in  opposition  to  the  Bnnnites). 

Within  the  Mohammedan  religion  there  appears  farther,  and  60* 
pedally  in  the  Persian  region,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  doctrine  of  - 
the  £oran,  the  mjstioo-theosophio  tendenoy  of  Srafiam.  The  de-^^^^f*"^^ 
tenninistio  oonoeption  of  absolnte  Omnipotenoe  here  receives  a  turn 
towards  pantheism,  which  allows  those  who  tend  to  mysticisni  to  be 
abeorhed  in  the  Godhead  and  emancipates  them  ftom  the  rigonr  oi 
legalism. 

The  great  irresistible  course  of  conquest  of  the  Mohammedan 

Arabs  already  directed  itself  under  the  first  three  Caliphs  against^f^'y^ 
both  the  Persian  and  the  Greek  Empires,  ruined  the  former  and 
robbed  the  laiur  of  many  provinces,  Jerusalem  fell  in  GB7,  Antioch 
in  (>38,  Egypt,  where  the  Mumj]>hyf^ite  Copts,  sej)arated  from  the 
Church  of  the  Empire,  met  the  Arabs  as  emancipators,  inG40.  Tlien 
followed  North  Africa,  as  far  as  Ceuta.  The  three  oriental  patriar- 
chates were  thus  torn  away  frorn^the  Greek  Empire  Christianity 
and  its  ecelesiasticaf" Institutions  were  indeed  tolerated  here  under 
more  or  less  oppressive  and  humiliating  conditions — Christians  as 
well  as  Jews  were  ol  liged  to  pay  the  poll-tax — but  Christianity, 
which,  independently  of  these  facts,  had  already  become  so  external 
and  torpid,  fell  more  and  more  into  degradation,  and  numerous  con- 
versions prepared  its  gradual  extinction  in  large  districts  of  country. 

'  The  tUbtinction  was  properly  between  Shiifti  i.e.  Shiut  Aii  (Adlierence  to 
All),  and  aeoondly  people  of  the  Sanaa  (adbei«ntB  to  ^  aetoally  eiisting  Cali- 
phate), and  thixdly  Khaiejites  t.€.  the  xehellioiu,  with  the  principle:  the  mle 
ever  belongs  to  the  beet. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 
The  Honotkelete  ControTersy. 

Sources :  Besides  Theophanes,  Anastanius  Bibliothocariiis  and  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficnlis,  the  Eiiistlcs  and  Acts  of  the  Roman  Lateran  Synod  and  the  Sixth 
Qicumonical  C'ouncil,  Mansi  X.  868,  XI.  187,  where  also  Ana«tasii  Bibl 
Collectanea  ad  Jultannem  Diaconum  (Ml.  129,  55S)  and  ^Iaximi  Dinputati*^ 
cum  Pyrrho ;  in  addition  various  writings  of  Maximum  ed.  Combef.  II. 
(Mgr.  91, 1>.  Anastasius  Presbyter  in  A.  Mai  Script,  vett  nova  CoUecHo 
7, 1^  aqq. — Frans.  Oohbbfisiub  Historia  MtimoOui&arum,  in  his  Auetar. 
nov.  bibL  pair*  Phria  1649, 11. 8.— Walch,  Keitergeschichte,  IX.— Hbfblb, 
UI.  121. 

Tke  loss  of  the  great  Monophyedto  party  (vid.  i.  422)|  which  from 
^v^v^^  J.  the  time  of  Jastinian  confirmed  itself  with  ever  increasing  decision 
j^v  ^v'^in  its  schiamatical  attitude,  was  deeply  felt  by  theByeantine  Empire 
^^vvA"^    and  the  Emperors ;  under  the  very  conditions  of  the  character  of 
the  Byzantine  institution  of  the  state-church,  it  mvulved  a  politi- 
cal danger,  as  wa.s  afterwards  shown  ou  occasion  of  the  Moliamme- 
dau  conquest  of  Egypt,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Monophysite  Coptic 
populace/  as  against  which  the  "  Melchitic,"  i.e.  imperial  party  of 
the  state-church  (a  potion  the  Hellenic)  was  in  a  vanisliing  minority. 

The  wish  of  the  Emperor  Heraclits,  to  reconcile  the  Monophy- 
sites  with  the  Church  and  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  recognised  in 
it,  by  means  of  concessions,  brought  about  new  strife.  Ueraolius, 
counselled  by  Sergius  the  Pabriarch  of  Constantinople,  discussed 
the  matter,  on  his  Persian  campaign  of  622,  with  Paul,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Armenian  Monophysites. 
^^^,3-^  Union  was  sought  by  means  of  the  formula,  that  Christ  indeed 
\  ^  >^coEi8i8ted  of  two  natures,  but  wnnight  things  divine  and  human 
V        through  the  instarumentality  of  one  divine-human  manner  of  work- 
" ^  ^\^)  iog  {/^  OwvBpucj  hf€f»y€lf).   Bishop  Gyrus  of  Phasis  (Gdlchis), 
t'^'^v^   raised  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  and  at  the  same  time  equipped  with 
the  authority  of  a  secular  official,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  this  for- 
^^ula  and  an  interpretation  of  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  approaching 
^^^"^v  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Monophysites,  gained  a  great  part  of 

'  '  On  the  attitude  of  .So|>hronius  of  Jerusalem  rnl.  K.  Schenk's  conjecture^ 

in  jZur  Geschichte  der  Jiilderstreitigkeitcn.   Halle  It^,  p.  8. 
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tke  Monophysites,  especially  of  the  moderate  party  (SevehaiiB)  and 
persecuted  those  who  more  obstinately  resiated.  Athavabtos,  the 
head  of  the  Syrian  MouophyBiteSi  was  likewise  won,  and  xeoogniaed 
aa  Patriaroh  of  Antiooh. 

But  opposition  soon  arose  to  this  fonnnla  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  » 
doctrine  of  the  Choroh  to  the  Monophysites.  It  was  especially  the 
monk  SoFRBOinus  (who  soon  afterwards  became  Patriarch  of  Jeru-  ^'"^ 
salem)  whose  decided  opposition  cansed  the  Patriarch  Sergins,  now 
in  alliance  with  the  Boman  Bishop  Honobtus,  to  advise  the  hushing^ 
up  of  the  controversy  by  the  non-use  of  the  formula  of  one  or  two^*«^^>^  * 
ensrgieB  of  the  God-man,  and  to  &11  back  on  the  impartially  pre-p1^^j4^c^ 
sapposed  unity  of  the  will  in  the  person  of  the  God-man.  Acoord-^^ 
ingly  the  imperial  Ektiiesis  (638)  forbade  controversy  uu  these  ex-  '"^^ 
pressions,  likewise  presupposing  the  unity  of  the  will,  and  indirectly ^^^"'^^^'-^vi 
favouring  the  doctrine  of  a  divine-human  manner  oi  working.  Syria  '  ^  ^i-' 
and  E^ypt,  the  chief  seats  of  Monophysitism,  were  lost  to  the 
Mohammedans,  but  the  controversy  continued.    The  monk  MAXiMUS,i^^jj^ 
protected  by  (xi  egorius  the  Procurator  of  Africa,  who  wa'^  on  a  ver}^ 
strained  footing  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  appeared  as  the  most 
important  theological  force  on  the  side  of  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 
and  manners  of  working  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Chaloedonian 
doctrine,  and  the  Patriarch  Ptbbhus  (the  successor  of  Sergios),  who 
had  fled  from  Constantinople  on  political  grounds,  allowed  himself 
to  be  won  over  to  that  view  in  a  disputation  {Disput  Maximi  cum 
Pyrtho^  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  this  contioveray) 
and  therefore  formally  retracted  Monotheletism  in  Bome  (lor  a  short 
time^  till  he  soon  aftwwaids  under  altered  conditions  made  his  peace  /_ 
with  Byzantium).  The  Emperor  Constans  n.,  in  the  TypOB  (648)^  I^^TV 
under  threats  of  severe  penalties,  now  commanded  adherence  to  the  ^ 
expressions  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  cessation  of 
strife  over  the  controverted  propositions  (which  were  no  longer  to 
be  propounded  to  anyone),  and  therefore  that  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  representatives  of  Monotheletism  were  to  be  left  unmolested        ^  , 
oil  account  of  their  previous  utterances.    But  the  Koman  Bishop  ^"^^V^ 
Martin  I.,  at  the  Roman  Synod  of  (>4!j  (the  first  Lateran  Synod,  i.e!^^ 
which  was  held  in  the  churcii  built  by  Const  an  tine  in  the  neighbour- j 
hood  of  the  former  Lateran  Palace;,  with  the  co-operation  especially  of 
Maximus,  condemiKMl  the  Monothelete  doctrine  and  the  two  imperial  ttH 
decrees ;  and  the  imperial  Exarch  Olympius,  who  afterwards  came 
under  suspicion  of  insurrectionary  tendency,  did  nothing  against 
the  Koman  bishop.  It  was  only  his  successor  (Calliopas)  who  gained 
possession  of  Martin  by  artifice  (653),  who  was  brought  by  ship  to 
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V  -  -  /  ^^^'^^^^^itiji^^P^®?  severely  treated,  condemned  as  an  insurrectionary 
ii'iid  banished  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  snccnmhed  («>  want  and  k- 
ness  among  the  barbarians.    The  grey-liaiK  d  Maximus,  whom  on 
account  of  his  theological  aiitliority  people  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  give  way,  was  long  kept  a  prisoner,  exiled,  again  imprisoned, 
and  finally  deprived  of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand,  and  exiled 
to  the  Lazi,  where  he  soon  succumbed  to  miaery.   Gonstaktine  the 
fiearded  (Pogonatus)  was  the  first  to  join  in  negociations  with  Borne, 
tr  which  £naUy  led  to  the  result  that  the  Roman  Bishop  Aqatho,  after 
O^-^^-^  having  brought  about  synodal  declarations  in  the  West  in  favour  of 
^  M ^^'Dyotheletism,  caused  commissioners  to  proceed  to  a  cotmcil  at  CSon- 
Q^^uJ^  stantinople,  which  sat  from  the  aotnmn  of  680  till  towards  the  antimm 
/  g^r^^  •  of  681,  and  gained  (Ecumenical  authority.    The  doctrine  of  the 
^  ^jj.  two  Willi  m  Chrirt  was  here  sanctioned  ;  the  two  natures  have  also 
two  wills,  the  relationship  of  which  is  defined  by  the  same  formula 
as  at  Chalcedon  (i.  421),  that  of  the  two  natures.   The  human  will 
is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  divine  and  almighty  will.  The  unity 
is  to  be  guarded  by  the  unity  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  divine  Ego. 
The  Monothelete  view  is  condemned  and  thereby  also  the  Roman 
ishop  HoNonius  is  expressly  branded  by  an  CKcumenical  Council 
as  a  hereiic.    This  fact  has  to  this  day  caused  much  distress  to  the 
Hx)man  theory,  and  has  had  to  submit  to  many  artificial  attempts  to 
explain  it  away. 

The  unprincipled  and  servile  clergy  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Philippicus  Bardanes  1^711-713)  to 
bring  the  Monothelete  doctrine  again  into  supremacy,  to  face  about 
again  equally  quickly,  when  Anastasius  II.  again  restored  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Cooncil. 
X  U  ^  ^  Monothelete  party  did  however  maintain  itself.  Its  spiritnal 
centre  was  the  cloister  of  S.  Kabon  on  the  Orontes  (between  Homa 
and  Emesa).  The  Karaiite  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  own  and  in 
the  Lebanon  mountains  preserved  their  independence  from  the 
Oreeks,  and  afterwards  under  Saracen  rule.  In  the  time  of  the 
Cmsades  these  Haronites  came  into  various  relations  with  Rome  and 
united  themselves  to  the  Church  without  giving  up  all  their  peculi- 
arities. Beoent  ICaronites  edaeated  in  Borne  exerted  themselves 
to  show  that  they  had  always  been  orthodox.  For  more  exact 
details  tid.  RE.  9,  346. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 
The  Second  Trollaa  ConnciL 

^mreeB :  BavsBMU  Pandectat  canonum.  s.  synodkoriy  Oxon.  1762, 1. 151.— J.  S, 
Absbmaki  BA{.  lurU  orimtaiis,  Rome  1706^  Y .  65.— Hbfblb,  CinieiUmge- 
4cfttcMe  IV.  d2a 

The  Sixth  (Ecamenical  Council  (680-81),  at  which  the  doctrine 
represented  by  Bishop  Agatho  of  Rome  liad  remained  victorious, 
is  also  designated  the  first  TrnUan  Conncil  from  the  vaulted  hall 
{rpov\Xo<i  =^  waTov)  in  the  ImpemT  Palace,  in  which  it  was  held.^ 
Accordingly  the  council  held  in  the  same  place  under  Emperor 
Justinian  IT.  in  692  is  called  the  Second  Trnllan  Council.  It  ^^^'^^^^^ 
firmed  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  first  and  gave  further  a  series  of 
-ecclesiastical  detinitions,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gpeek 
Church  in  contrast  to  Roman  usage  are  recognisable.  It  thus  forms 
a  further  step  on  the  path  of  gradual  alienation  between  Roman  and 
<jreek  ecclesiastical  institutions.  As  it  was  intended  to  supplement 
on  the  side  of  eoclesiasticai  legislation  the  two  last  General  ConncilSy 
which  had  been  entirely  ooonpied  with  the  decision  of  dogmatio 
•questions,  it  was  also  designated  the  Qoiiiiaeitoin ;  its  decisions  are 
h4d  in  the  Ghreek  Chnioh  also  as  canons  of  the  Sixth  (Eoaznenical 
Oonnoil.  Here  (1)  the  creed-foimdation  of  the  six  (Ecumenical 
Synods  is  reopgnised;  with  express  oondenmation  of  the  Boman 
Kshop  HonmTiS)  and  special  wdght  is  laid  on  the  snbsoription  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  decree  of  faith  of  the  Sixth.  (2)  The  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  law  to  be  recognised  are  then  enumerated,  viz.  regula- 
tions of  Councils  and  the  so-called  canonical  epistles  of  older  Churcii 
teachers ;  all  which  are  unnamed  are  to  be  excluded.  But  many 
"Western  Synods  of  more  general  esteem  are  pa^ed  over  and  no 
-epistle  of  a  Roman  bishop  is  named.  Eighty-five  canons  are 
-enumerated  rs  Apostolic,  wlnle  the  West  only  regards  fifty  as  valid. 
^3)  The  rank  of  the  patriarchs  is  maintained  according  to  the  earlier 
definitions.  Those,  who  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  have  been 
^ven  horn  their  sees,  still  retain  their  rank  and  the  right  of  ordin- 

*  VmL  Stephani  Diaeoni  vita,  Ugr.  100,  1144  d.  and  £.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek 
Lexicon  of  the  Bomra  and  Bysant  period,  1868. 
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ation.  Thig  conoemed  the  orthodox  Greek  patriarchs  of  Alexandria^ 
Aatioch  and  JernBalem  ;  they  were  titular  patriarchs. 

However  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  the  sixth  oentary  we  still  find  them  toler^ 
ated  by  the  Arabs.  Their  opposition  to  the  ioonoelsstlo  Emperois,  and  con- 

pequently  their  enmity  to  the  Empire,  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  just  as  in  the  seventh  century  the  Nestorian  and  Mono- 
physito  chiefs  seem  to  have  been  tolerated  by  the  latter. 

(4)  As  regards  the  marrULgO  of  pxiests,  the  milder  practice  of  the 
Greek  Church  becomes  settled,  in  express  opposition  to  the  Boxnan 
•  custom.  The  seoond  marriage  of  clerics  is  fnrlliddeiiy  as  is  the 
marriage  of  bishops  with  widows  and  those  to  whom  some  staia 
attaches  (outcasts,  hetair»,  serfs),  for  the  higher  clergy  from  sab- 
deacon  npwards,  entry  upon  marriage  after  ordination  and,  for  the 
bishops,  the  continuation  of  marriage  intercourse  after  consecration. 
— ^The  wife  may  then  pass  into  the  position  of  a  deaconess  (cf.  i. 
824).  This  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of 
bishopSf  which  however  had  already  been  rejected  by  Jnstinian  in 
a  civil  law.  But  in  opposition  to  Rome,  presbyters  and  deacons  are 
not  bound  to  abstinence,  in  fact  the  dissolution  of  such  marriages 
is  forbidden.  (5)  Likewise  contrary  to  Roman  custom,  fastinj^  on 
Saturday,  even  in  Lfent,  is  forbidden. — As  to  other  important  regula- 
tions on  the  lial  its  of  the  clergy  and  on  matters  of  the  cuitus,  see 
further  below,  t  hap.  v. 

The  representatives  ol'  the  Roman  Bishop  (Sergiiis  I.)  at  the 
Council  had  signed  under  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor,  but  Bergius 
refused  his  acceptance  and  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  which 
was  offered  him  in  the  second  place  (immediately  after  the  Eai* 
peror).  The  revolt  of  the  garrison  of  Ravenna  and  the  fall  of  the 
£mperor,  which  followed  shortly  thereafter,  prevented  forcible 
measures  against  Borne,  which  in  subsequent  times  never  recognised 
this  Council. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH 
The  ImAgie-Coiitrovernes. 

Soarcea :  Thbopbanm,  Anastasius  Bibl.  and  for  the  later  time  the  continu- 
Atorof  Theopbaaes;  the  Chbomoorafhica  mabsatio  eoriim  qumUmpm 
LtonH  eontigerunt  (at  the  end  of  Theophanes  in  the  Bonn  edition)  and 

S<jRii>TOit  Incbrtus  de  Lione  at  the  end  of  Leo  grammaticus  (ed.  Bekker, 
1842).  The  Acts  in  Mati^i  Xtl  -XTV.  The  bioj^raphi.^s  of  the  Abbot  Ste- 
phanus  (in  Montfaii'-on.  AurUu  iuin  t/rcecpafr.  1<>88),  of  Andreas Cretensis 
(AJS.  Boil.  Oct.  Vlli.,  124),  of  the  Patriarch  NiCBPiioiiUii  by  Ignatiuti,  and  of 
THBOPHAMas  hy  Theodonia  Stndita  (Ibid.  Hart.  II.),  and  of  TmonOBUS 
Studia  (in  Sirmond,  Oppw  V.  82).  The  memorial  of  the  Oriental  Patriaveh 
to  Emperor  Theophilus  in  Ck>mbefisiii8|  Jlfan{/>iiiM.y  originum  Ccnstant.  110. 
John  of  Damascus,  Dt  imagmibns  (Opp.  ed.  Le  QuieTi,  I.  307.  Mgr.  }>4, 
1227  sqq.).  Theodokus  Sti  dita  (M^rr.  327  sqq.)  and  the  Antirrhttica 
of  N1CBPHORU8  iu  PiTRA  Hpicil.  iiiol.  I.  302. 
Literature :  Imperialia  decreta  de  cuUu  imaginum  in  utroque  imperio  pro- 
mulfoiaj  eoU,  et  iU.  a  M.  H.  Goi«da8TO,  Franeoforti  1606.  J.  BAUUBirs, 
De  iiw^mSmtf  Logd.  Bat.  1642.  Frid.  Spanhbmi  Histaria  imaffimiim, 
Lugd.  Bat.  16B8  (Against  Lud.  Maimbourg's  Histoire  de  VhMsie,  etc). 
Walch,  Kctzerhistoria.  X.  XT.  F.  Chr.  Sotlosseu,  frpschiehie  der  bilder- 
stiinmiuien  Kaisf-r.  1812.  J.  Marx  (Cath.)  Der  Bildtnttreit  der  6|^£ai»^in> 
ischeii  Kaiser  lb3'J.   Hkkkle,  III.  IV. 

The  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  the  ehnrohes  and  elsewhere 
had  long  beoome  fbr  popular  piety  an  objeot  of  great  and  saperstitioiis  . 
veneration  (M.  i.  601) ;  the  whole  tendency  towards  the  sensaons  pre-  J^^f^. 
eentation  of  the  Divine  in  the  onltas  laid  itself  open  to  this.  People 
deoeived  themselTes  with  miraciiloas  legends  of  every  sort,  knew  of 
cUom  axeipo-rronp-oif  of  bleeding  images,  of  healings  of  the  sick  and 
conversions  by  their  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  thns  arose  in 
the  natve  popular  conception^  specially  furthered  by  the  monks,  a 
new  heathenism,  or  rather  the  old  heathenism  showed  itself  here, 
as  in  the  worship  of  the  saints  in  general,  only  under  a  Christian 
transformation.    Images  were  invitt^d  tu  be  sponsors,  colours  were 
scratched  from  the  images  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine  of  the  Supper 
ftnd  the  like.    Theological  theory  began  to  justify  a  veneration  of  ^ 
images,  of  course  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adoration  whigh  ^ 
was  due  to  God  alone.     The  reproach,  "  this  generation  deifies 
images,"  foand  a  lively  echo  in  the  rude  bat  powerful  raler. 
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^     Leo  the  I^jaurian  j^71t>-741),  who  having  come  to  the  front  from 
^^*^*'**'^  a  humble  origm        a  military  career,  raised  the  (rreek  Empin*- 
from  the  deepest  degradation,  and  by  a  brilliant  victory  put  a 
check  upon  the  inroads  ^  of  the  Arabs,  under  the  Ommeyyads  Valid 
I.  and  Soliman  I.  (who  in  707  had  besieged  Constantinople  nearly 
a  year).   He  had  already  in  723  desired  to  oonyert  Jews  and  Hon- 
^^^-'^tanists  by  force.   He  now  attacked  witli  equal  severity  the  super- 
atition  <^  image-wonhip,  not  indeed  uninfluenced  by  the  Moham- 
""^^y  medan  oppoeition  to  the  Christian  idolatiy  of  images.  The  Caliph 
Yazid  n.  had  taken  measures  sg»inst  the  images  in  the  Christiazk 
provinces  which  he  roled.  Individnal  bishops  aUK),  sach  as  the 
Metropolitan  Theodosias  of  Ephssns  (the  son  of  the  former  Emperor 
Apsimar),  who  was  one  of  the  secret  counsellors  of  Leo,  were  in- 
fluenced by  this  circumstance.    Leo*8  prohibition  of  prostration 
.4>efore  images  (726)  and  the  measures  taken  against  the  practice, 
^     called  forth  great  excitement,  which  was  made  use  of  by  Cosmas  in 
the  Cyclades  t  u  raise  revolt  against  the  Emperor.  After  the  quelling 
,  ^*of  the  revolt  the  Emperor  gave  command  in  730  for  the  removal  of 
'^^ir       all  movable  images  out  of  the  churches  :  the  immovable  (frescoes) 
were  to  be  wiiite-washed  over.    The  popular  rismg.s  which  were 
thf^reby  called  forth  were  repressed  with  a  sevt-re  hand,  the  oppos- 
y  ing  Patriarch  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  had  to  retire.  The 
x*^*^^     Roman  Bishop  Gkeoory  II.  (the  same  who  consecrated  Boniface 
Bishop  of  Germany),  protected  by  the  oppressed  condition  of  the 
Ghreek  rule  in  Italy,  in  a  very  lofty  and  abrupt  tone  declared  war 
against  the  Emperor,  and  his  successor  Gregory  III.  threatened 
f^/^Synod  of  Rome  in  732)  all  iconoclasts  with  the  ban.  The  Emperor 
r-  f:^  I  revenged  himself  by  confiscating  the  revenues  of  the  Pope  from 
Lower  Italy  and  by  detaching  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Hiyria 
from  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lombards  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  the  iU*feeling  for  the  Emperor  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
Oriental  churches  under  Arab  supremacy  abolished  their  ecdesias- 
tioal  communion  with  Oonstantinople. 

^  Among  the  theological  representatives  of  the  worship  of  images, 
John  of  Damascus,  the  famous  dogmatist,  stands  out  prominently 

y  ,  (vid.  chap.  vi.).  He  finally  lived  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Saba,  near 
Ij-^^  Jeiu.-^alt  iii.  While  llie  enemies  of  images  saw  heathen  idolatry  in 
the  worship  of  them  and  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament  prohibi- 
tion, John  and  other  friends  of  images  declared  that  they  were 
far  from  the  delusion  of  a  presentation  of  the  invisible,  infinite 
God  in  an  image,  against  which  that  prohibition  was  directed. 

^  K.  SCHBNK,  Leon  ///.,  Halle  1880. 
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But,  it  was  i>aid,  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  in  which  the  invisible 
became  visible,  justified  His  representation  and  veneration  in  an 
imagOi  otherwise — a  most  significant  argument ! — veneration  must 
be  denied  to  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  the  holy 
table,  and  even  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  John  of  Damascus 
acouses  the  iconoclasts  of  contempt  £>r  matter  which  Gk>d  created. 
The  whole  nature  of  Greek  piety  impelled  men,  when  images 
had  once  been  made  use  0^  to  give  to  them  reverent  respect  and 
therewith  a  certam  religious  veneration.  But  this  very  fbot  com- 
pelled the  euenues  of  images  to  advance  beyond  the  rejection  of  the 
adoration  of  images  to  the  demand  for  their  entire  abolition.  Be- 
tween images  of  Christ,  however,  and  those  of  Mary  and  other 
saints,  since  the  worship  of  saints  was  already  firmly  rooted,  no 
essential  distinction  was  made.  If  the  saints  have  a  claim  to  vener- 
ation, then  they  have  a  right  also  to  be  sensuously  represented  for 
the  purpose  of  such  veneration,  to  man  who  requires  some  sensuous 
mediation. 

After  Leo's  death,  his  like-mil  w  I'd  son  Oonstantine  CopRONYsnrs 
was  opposed  f741-743)  by  his  brother-in-law  Artabastus,  who  was^^^,^^^..,^^ 
supported  by  the  friends  of  images,  and  Anastasius,  who  had  been  . 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  in  place  of  Germanus,^  "tl^  * 
was  ready  forthwith  to  face  about  along  with  him.    But  in  ^-^^^^^ 
end  Constantino  remained  victor,  nn  l  at  the  Synod  of  ConstaU'f 
ipla  in  754,  led  by  Theodosius  of  Ephesus,  which  was  attended 
by  no  patriarch,  yet  was  meant  to  be  regarded  as  oecumenical,  he 
caused  the  confirmation  of  the  abolition  of  images  as  a  suppression 
of  a  new  creature-worship  and  idolatry,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Others.     The  making  of  an  image  of 
Christ  was  either  to  be  rejected  as  Monophysitism,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  a  portrayal  of  the  Godhead  mingled  with  humanity,  or  as 
Nestorianism,  in  so  far  as  it  ventured  to  represent  the  himianity 
by  itself.    The  true  image  of  Christ  was  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
preparation  also  of  religious  images,  an  1  their  private  use  and  con- 
cealment were  visited  with  spiritual  penalties ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Synod  expressl}'  emphasized  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saiMis.    The  ban  was  pronoum  e  I  against  the  worshippers  of 
images,  in  particular  against  the  friend  of  the  Saracens  and  Bible- 
distorter  Mansur,  i.p.  John  of  Damascus  under  his  Saracen  name. 

Stephen  11.  of  Rome  protested,  as  did  also  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Orient,  whom  the  Emperor  could  not  reach;  the  bishops  of  the^ 
Ghreek  Empire  submitted,  and  the  secular  officials  ruthlessly  des-/C(^^r 
troyed  the  images ;  even  manuscripts  with  pictures  were  not  spared. 
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^1-^  But  a  great  pan  of  the  people  complained,  and  the  monks  especially 
V^^/*^luiig  tenaciously  to  the  images.  It  was  against  the  latter,  who 
vied  in  fanatical  excitement  against  the  Kmperur,  tliat  the  perse- 
cution was  chiefly  dirt^<  tt'd.  Monasteries  wen^  abolished,  monks 
were  forced  into  secular  life,  and  were  also  maltreated  and  given  over 
to  the  insults  of  the  mob.  The  Emperor,  to  whom  the  result  of  his 
vigorous  soldierly  government  was  beneficial,  actually  seemed  to 
h&ve  reached  his  aim.  His  successor  Lso  lY.  Ghazarus  (775-780) 
i^^^^  also  maintamed  the  prohibition  of  images.  Bat  his  wife  Ibbnb 
secretly  favoured  the  friends  of  images,  and  the  monks  again  ven- 
tured out  from  their  hiding  places.  Afiter  the  death  of  Leo,  her 
government  as  goardian  for  her  son  Constantoie  VI.  (Porphyio- 
genitns)  afforded  them  nniTeraal  toleration.  The  monasteries  again 
^nrished;  the  secretary  Tabasius,  who  had  heen  raised  to  ihe 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  entered  into  alliance  with  Bome 
(Hadrian  L)  and  brought  about  a  new  council,  which  met  at  Con- 
stantinople in  786,  bat  on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Imperial  Body-Guard,  had  again  to  be  suspended,  and  only 
ufter  the  latter  had  been  disarmed,  was  really  opened  at  Nicaea,  in 
September,  787.  In  the  assembly  ot  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
'T^'^  emissaries  of  the  Bishop  of  liumo  also  took  part,  and  also  some 
•s  Oriental  monks,  who  were  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  Oriental 

^  patriarchs.    At  this  Second  Nicene  Council  the  Synod  of  754  was 

repudiated  as  heretical  and  blasphemous,  the  restoration  of  images 
in  churches,  on  sacred  robes  and  vessels,  in  houses  and  on  the 
streetSi  was  commanded,  and  religious  veneration  {aoiraayko%  and 
TififjTiKfj  irpo^JcvKiftfif),  including  the  burning  of  incense  and  candles 
before  them,  was  assigned  to  them.  From  this  is  disUngoiahed  the 
adoration  proper  {\arp€ia)^  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  The  ambi- 
tious Empress  Irene  sabsequently  sought  to  keep  her  son  from 
power,  and  alter  this  attempt  had  been  shattered  by  the  opposition 
of  the  army,  she  caused  him  to  be  blinded  in  797,  but  thereby 
brought  about  her  own  fall  (802),  without  however  thereby  strongly 
affecting  image- worship. 
t  y  Lso  y.  the  AsMBNiAK  (818-820),  raised  to  the  throne  by  a 
military  .insurrection^  was  the  first  to  tread  again  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  two  Isaurians,  leaning  on  the  support  of  the  spirit  of  the 
army,  which  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire  to  the 
worship  of  images.  In  place  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephoris  he  set 
Theodotus  Cassitera,  a  brother-in-law  of  Constiintiiio  Copronymus, 
who  had  hrst  to  be  ordained  priest,  and  abolished  the  decisn  ns  of 
the  Second  Synod  of  Nicaea,  but  met  with  very  tenacious  opposition 
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the  soul  of  which  was  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Stadion,  at 
Conatantmople,  Thbombus  (Studita),  who  also  still  held  together 
the  banished  friends  of  images  by  coirespondence,  allied  himself 
with  the  Bishop  of  Borne  and  also  with  the  Oriental  patriarohs,  and 
wrought  by  means  of  controversial  writings,  in  which  along  with 
image-worship  he  also  defended  the  indefeasilnlity  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  against  the  arbitrary  attacks  of  the  Emperor.    A  more 
moderate  position  was  taken  up  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Balbus,  /^t  ^JlaJL^ 
who  being  threatened  witli  death  by  Leo,  had  uvenhrown  hiui. 
In  his  letter  to  Lewis  the  Pious  (Mansi,  XIV.  47),  on  account 
of  the  gross  superstition  whicli  was  pursued  by  means  of  the 
images,  he  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  lower- 
hanging  images,  in  order  that  th*  y  mi^ht  not  be  adored  by  the 
uneducated  and  the  weak  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  would  have  the 
others  retained,  ut  pictura  pro  scriptura  haberetur^  i.e.,  that  they 
may  be  used  for  looking  at  as  a  means  of  instruction.    On  the  other 
hand,  his  son  Theophilus  renewed  the  harsh  measures  towardr//w7^^'-w. 
the  images  and  their  friends,  especially  the  monks,  of  whom  manyy 7/u.<n<6t4w 
were  makers  of  religions  images.   He  caused  his  wife  Theodora,  to 
swear  that  she  would  maintjiin  the  prohibition  against  images  after 
his  death.  All  the  same  she  shortly,  at  a  synod  at  Cloii8tantiiiiOpl6j<^,«  e-A 
{S^wfioq  MiffMwa  842),  caused  the  deoiaons  of  the  Second  Nicen^«-w«>^ 
Ooimcil  to  be  restored,  and  in  celebration  of  it  she  caused  the  Feast 
of  Orthodoxy  to  be  celebrated.    From  that  time  onwards  the 
enemies  of  images  more  and  more  disappeared.    The  popular,'^vt«^U»^Uc 
sensnoxisly  superstations  tendency  of  piety,  to  which  warmth  of  ^  i^^^- 
sentiment,  but  also  an  actually  idolatrous  trait,  is  peculiar,  retains  5//^  ♦ »» 
the  victory  over  that  opposiiiuu  whose  justified  protest  against  the 
submerging  of  the  sacred  in  the  sensuous,  at  the  same  time  afif)r;ili§ 
to  Scripture  against  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  even  exhibits  in 
the  background  a  certain  general,  although  it  is  true  not  an  openly 
admitted!,  aversion  from  the  service  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
The  flry  rat  it  ina]ij?m  of  the  iconoclasts  was  unable  to  appreciate  the 
deeper  moment,  the  religious  aesthetical  justification  of  tlie  image,  ^ 
and  the  violent  prooednre  of  the  state-church  at  once  made  the 
defence  of  the  images  a  contest  for  the  independence  of  the  Chnrchi 
a  chnrch  which  was  indeed  hierarchical  and  sinking  into  erode 
superstition. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
Circumstances  of  the  Church. 

The  heated  eocleeiastical  controversies,  which  were  first  thoroughly 
empoisoned  by  the  interference  of  the  secular  power  and  the  spirit 
of  Byzantinism,  frequently  present  the  repulsive  spectacle  of  blind, 
passionate  party^pirit  closely  allied  with  venality  and  want  of 

principle,  and  in  this  respect  the  clergy  as  a  whole  occupies  a 

position  of  little  dignity.  In  addition,  the  great  majority  of  the 
bishops  were  not  even  eminent  in  independent  culture,  and  the 
Church  in  general  prevailingly  lives  upon  the  past,  and  even  for 
its  philosophy  lives  upon  the  sayings  of  the  fatliers.  The  actual 
state  of  affairs  but  little  corresponds  to  the  claim  for  ecclesiastical 
election  of  bishops,  independently  of  princes  (IT.  Nic.  Can.  3).  The 
same  council  sought  to  afford  protection  against  the  avarice  of  the 
bishops,  by  forbidding  the  bishops  to  seize  spiritual  posts  and 
appoint  to  them  for  money  (simony).  It  was  also  necessary  to  issue 
precepts  against  the  squandering  of  church  property,  and  in  con- 
t  neotion  therewith  to  inculcate  the  appointment  of  special  olKopoftoi 
to  watch  over  church  property.  For  the  education  of  the  bishops 
^  acquaintance  with  the  psalter  and  the  study  of  Scripture  and  the 
writings  of  the  lathers  is  demanded.  The  duly  of  instructing  the 
clergy  and  people  is  inculcated,  in  which,  however,  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  the  exposition  of  the  Others  rather  than  to  the  com- 
position of  original  orations  (Quini&  Can.  19).  Between  the  bishops 
and  the  lower  clergy  a  wide  separation  arose  in  regard  to  social 
estimation.  The  thronging  of  the  clergy  to  the  capital,  where  they 
seek  employment  and  interest  from  men  of  rank,  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  In  general,  divine  service  is  only  to  be  held  and  baptism 
administered  in  the  chapels  of  men  of  rank  with  the  approval  of 
the  bishop  (Quiuis.  Can.  31).  Clerics  sought  employment  in  the 
houses  of  the  great  as  men  of  business  and  stewards  i^iti^oTtpoc, 
viajores  domus),  in  Of)p<  suion  to  which  the  Second  Nicene  Council 
(Can.  10)  declares ;  such  persons  ought  rather  m  accordance  with 
their  spiritual  calling  to  instniet  children  and  servants.  Steps  had 
also  to  be  taken  against  plurality  of  benefices.   The  priest  is  to 
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content  himself  with  one  post,  and  if  the  revenues  are  insufHcient, 
he  is  to  seek  earnings  of  other  sorts  besides.*  It  was  only  in 
necessitous  circumstances  that  the  combination  of  several  spiritual 
offices  was  to  be  overlooked.  The  Second  Tmllan  Council  found 
occasion  to  issue  numerous  precepts  as  to  the  habits  of  the  clergy : 
no  cleric  is  to  keep  a  wine  shop,  lend  money  on  interest,  iiave  to  do 
with  the  Jews — as  in  general  no  Christian  is  to  eat  of  the  Paschal 
cakes  of  the  Jews,  have  intimate  intercourse  with  them,  take 
medicine  from  them,  or  bathe  with  them.  No  cleric  or  monk 
might  take,  part  in  the  passionately  beloved  horse-races,  or  be  a 
spectator  of  the  theatre,  or  remain  at  marriages  when  the  games 
began. 

/  Thf  p:r  it  preponderance  of  ecclesiastical  interest  turns  on  the 
cultus.  Ill  this  perio<l  the  mass  of  S.  Chrysostom  essentially  took  its 
final  turni  with  all  its  ceremonial  anttt  a^jfj  )li  .tiwiit  l^lng  j^i^rfif^-jiiiMjmAa 
{vid.  Swainson,  I.  57.>  .  So  likewise  the  Greek  Church  shows  itsel 
very  fertile  in  the  equipment  of  divine  worship  with  church  hymns 
and  odes.  The  cultus  suffers  from  great  superfluity  in  this  respect. 
John  of  Damascus,  Andrew  of  Crete,  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  Tlieo- 
phanes  of  Nicsea  and  others  are  eminent  as  authors  of  such  church 
poetry.  Vid.  i.  528  sqq,  and  of  the  literature  there  referred  to, 
especially  Jacobl 

The  Byzantinism  of  the  time  gives  the  Emperor  in  the  sphere 
of  the  cultus  also  a  preference  over  all  other  laymen ;  he  only,  when 
he  desires  to  make  an  offering,  may  enter  within  the  barriers  of  the 
holy  of  holies  (Qniniseztum,  Can.  69).  The  liturgy  prescribes  both 
the  bearing  of  the  clergy  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  also 
defines  the  manner  in  which  the  laity  shall  hold  their  hands  at  the 
reception  of  the  communion  (Quinis.  Can.  101).  The  JltMa  pmsnvK;^ 
iipcaixmaa  (vid.  i.  528)  is  ordained  (Quinis.  62)  as  a  regulation  for 
the  Easter  feast-time  with  exception  of  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
(and  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  to  Mary).  To  the  importance 
which  the  Church  ascribed  to  images,  Canon  82  of  the  QuinisexLuiu 
also  bears  witneas :  "  In  the  paintings  of  sacred  figures  there  is 
found  the  Lamb,  to  which  the  finger  of  the  fore-runner  pointed  as 
the  tj'pe  of  the  true  Lamb,  Christ  our  (  ^)d.  Let  us  willingly  re- 
ceive the  types  and  shadows,  which  are  handed  down  as  symbols  of 
the  Church,  but  3'et  let  us  prefer  grace  and  truth  itself  to  them. 
The  perfect  ought  therefore  also  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  in  the 
paintings.  Tnfftfmd  of  the  old  lamb,  henceforward  the  true  Lamb» 
which  bears  our  sins,  Christ  in  human  form,  ought  to  be  set  up 

'  Cf.  <m  this  point,  i.  828  sq. 
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{uvaaTj]\ovat)ai  ^  so  i  hat  tliereby  wc  may  recoi^nise  the  p^reatness  of 
the  hmniliaiion  of  the  divine  Logos,  anci  I'e  led  t.o  the  remembrance 
ot  His  walk  in  the  flesh.  His  suffering  and  His  redeeming  death." 
Here  therefore  the  figure  of  the  Crucified,  the  Crucifix,  which  had  not 
as  yet  long  made  its  appearance,  is  recognised  in  place  of  the  merely 
s3'mbolical  cross,  as  described  by  Auastasius  Sinaita  in  the  68ffy6s, 
Like  AnastasinSi  so  &ho  this  canon  of  the  Second  Trullan  Council, 
18  guided  by  a  certain  inclination  to  emphasise  the  reality  of  the 
suffering  btunan  form^  against  Monophysite  exaggerations.'  With 
the  tenacious  fight  for  the  images  there  was  altied  a  renewed  zeal 
for -relics,  which  seem  to  have  been  pretty  lukewarmly  regarded  by 
the  iconoclasts*  The  Second  Nioene  Council  (Can.  7)  ordains,  that 
in  all  temples  which  have  been  consecrated  withoat  the  introdno- 
*  tion  of  relics,  such  are  now  to  be  deposited  with  the  usual  prayers, 
bat  in  the  futnre  no  bishop  may  consecrate  a  chnrch  without  relics, 
on  pain  of  deposition.  The  bringing  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Ileraclius 
ot  iLe  wood  of  the  cross  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Persians, 
gave  origin  to  a  special  ecclesiastical  feast,  that  of  the  Elevation  of 
the  Cross.  The  whole  mystical  exaggeration  of  the  Greeks  fcund 
rest  in  the  admauon  of  tiif  saints,  especially  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  :  it  is  expressed  in  the  hymns  of  Bishop  Cosmas  of  Majuma, 
the  adoptive  brother  of  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  homilies  of  the 
latter,  and  in  many  other  instances.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the 
increasing  growth  of  legends  about  their  lives,  which  now  frequently 
culminate  in  their  ascension  to  heaven. 

The  spirit  of  Greek  piety  certainly  was  strongest  and  compara- 
tively purest  in  the  monasteries,  although  here  also  all  sorts  of 
abases  had  to  be  met,  and  alongside  of  this,  in  its  way  ideal,  mon- 
asticism,  the  ordinary  monasticism  of  handicrafts  without  doubt 
preponderated.  On  the  whole  the  l;}ishop8,  who  indeed  mostly 
proceeded  from  monasteries  themselves,  stood  on  friendly  relation- 
ahip  with  them.  Certainly  the  monasteries,  as  also  individual 
churches,  sought  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  diooessn  bishop  and  place  themselves  immediately  under  the 
patriarch.  But  the  Patriarch  Germanus  ordained  that  only  those 
churches,  monasteries,  and  oratories  of  his  patriarchate  should  stand 

'  Iticouaequence  of  the  Greek  development  of  doctrine  the  atlditiou  to  the 
Trishagion  carried  out  hy  JttstiiiUui :  6  omvpcitfclf  8t*  ^f^is  is  now  set  a&ide  by 
the  Second  Tmllaa  CoimoiL  Can.  81. 

*  Cf.  HaPBLB,  Beit  rage  zur  Kirchengeschichte^  II.  266w  Dobbbrt,  Zur 
Enstthungsgfschichtr  des  Crucifix  in  the  Jhrhch.  d,  kgL  prtUS.  Kuwdtiamnd, 
Berlin  1881, 1.  Bngelbardt  in  ZWL.  mO,  p.  188  sqq. 
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immediately  under  him,  in  which  at  the  time  of  Iheir  foundation 
the  cross  of  the  patriarchate  was  erected,  the  so-called  ^avpoinritov 
warpiapxifcovj  a  GX088  of  wood,  OH  which  the  date  was  marked,  buried 
behind  the  altar.  Theee  are  the  patriarchal  churches  and  monas- 
teries, in  which  the  diocesan  bishop  did  not  exercise  the  smallest 
]x)wer,  and  where  the  liturg}^  only  made  mention  of  the  piitriarch. 
Yet  the  bishop  was  to  retain  ins  rigiits  to  the  lauded  properties, 
houses  and  oratories  which  indeed  belonged  to  patriarchal  monas- 
teries but  in  which  the  crnss  liad  not  been  set  up.  Metropolitiins 
also  sought  at  times  by  the  erection  of  their  cross  in  the  monasteries 
to  get  tliem  under  their  power.  Ecclesiastical  legislation  also 
sought  to  secure  the  monasteries  against  encroachment  upon  their 
property  by  the  appointment  of  oUovofioC  of  their  own  and  other 
ecclesiastical  regulations,  so  likewise  to  make  ^^ood  the  severe  injury 
done  to  monasteries  by  the  iconoclasts.  The  bishops  appoint  the 
presidents  of  the  monasteries  and  also  give  them,  in  case  of  their 
holding  ecclesiastical  ordination,  certain  clerical  functions,  6.^.,  the 
ordination  of  lectors.  Doubly  monasteries  of  monks  and  nnns  were 
to  continue  according  to  the  roIeoF  S.  Basil,  only  monks  and  nana 
were  not  to  inhabit  one  bmlding,  but  new  double  monasteries  were 
not  to  be  erected.  When  whole  families  desired  to  renounce  the 
world^the  men  had  to  enter  monasteries  for  men,  the  women  mon- 
asteries for  women.  In  general  all  contact  of  the  sexes  is  scouted. 
Wandering  monks  or  hermits,  who  wander  about  the  cities, 
with  long  hair,  and  consort  with  secular  persons  and  women,  were  to 
be  opposed,  but  similarly  also  monks  who  desert  their  monasteries 
and  without  sufficient  means  desire  to  erect  small  oratories  of  their 
own. 

In  the  view  of  Thbodorus  Studita  the  ecclesiastical  institution  of  strictly 
regulated  monasticism  belongs  as  much  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  (supei> 
natural  means  of  salvation),  as  baptism,  the  Lord's  Snpper,  unetioni  the  oonse- 
cmtion  of  priflsti,  and  tbe  rites  of  bari«l;  for  according  to  the  example  of  the^^'y 
AJUBOPAorrs  these  are  the  six  mysteries  of  the  Church ;  he  who  doubts  one  of  ^  ^ 
thorn  brings  the  others  also  into  doubt  (Tli.  Stud.  Ep.  166,  p.  1623  in  Mf?r.  'C-CAA|i^*Ji 
Here  all  slrass  is  laid  on  strict  adiiorence  to  the  rule,  but  also  on  the  humility 
of  self-denying  love  and  the  reuunciatiou  of  aii  private  property,    i'td.  The 
Testamont  of  Theodoras  (Mgr.  <J9, 1814 ;  ed.  Sifmond.  p.  G3),  whioli  also  ooti* 
tains  a  ^ry  tmyamishsd  expreanon  of  the  fact  that  this  ascetic  piety  naeeasarily 
hovers  between  trust  in  the  merit  of  works  and  uncertainty  as  to  one's  own 
state  of  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


Eminent  Representatives  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Monasticism 

and  Theology. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  defectiveness  of  the  Greek  Church,  this  period 
is  not  lacking  in  the  emergence  of  men  of  strong  character,  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  piety,  one-sidedly  ascetic  and  averse  from 
the  practical  morality  of  the  world  as  it  now  is,  brings  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  recognition.  In  monasticism  we  find  relatively  most 
of  the  honest  and  pious  devotion  to  the  faith  and  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  ideal  of  muii.istic  perfection,  which  is  really 
honestly  in  earnest  about  the  matter.  With  ascetic  strictness  there 
is  here  combined  the  love  of  the  contemplative  life,  of  learn in<^  and 
of  tiieological  studies  ;  hence  the  most  important  representatives 
of  theology  proceed  from  among  the  monks.  From  the  sixth 
century  there  still  project  into  this  period  those  genuine  reprt^enta- 
tives  of  Greek  monastic  mysticism,  Johannes  Moschus  (f  61^)  and 
Johannes  Climacus  (f  6()6).  In  contact  with  botn  was  ^^opHnnxirs 
(p.  8),  who  took  part  in  the  Monothelete  controversy,  Jie  in  turn 
was  called  master,  father,  and  teacher  by  the  man  vrho  is  far  the 
most  important  and  fertile  among  the  theologians  of  the  seventh 
century,  Maximus  (GonfessorX  bom  about  680  of  a  &mily  of  rank^ 
for  a  long  time  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Heradins.  About 
630  he  entered  as  "a  lover  of  divine  philosophy  "  into  the  monastery 
of  Chr}  sopolis  near  Constantinople,  of  which  he  soon  became  abbot, 
Subeeqnently  we  find  him  in  North  Africa  in  dose  relationship 
with  the  Byzantine  Fjrocnrator,  Gregorius,  where  he  begins  to 
interfere  in  the  Monothelete  controversy  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  theology  of  Maximus,  resting  on  the  study  of  the 
older  fathers,  but  especially  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Dionysius 
Areopagita,  guides  Christian  Neo-Platonism  of  the  chai'acier  of  the 
Ai'eopagite  into  ecclesiastical  paths.    With  the  mystico-speculative 


]  elements  there  is  combined  the  formal  Aristotelianisin  of  the  defini- 
,  tion  of  conceptions,  such  as  had  already  been  naturalized  in  the 
'  pursuit  of  polemical  theology  since  Leontina  of  Byzantium  and  John 
t  Philoponns. 
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Alongside  of  the  Scholia  in  opp.  S.  Dion  Armp.,  the  treatise  De  variift  diffi- 
cilibrifilods  sanct.  pair.  Dion.et  Grerjoril  and  tlic  mrnpa  tU  rpr^yopiov  two 
last  according  to  the  complete  text  of  the  Codex  Gudianu^  in  Oehlek,  Anecdota 
GrmeOi  I.  H«]le  1857),  Hhwe  stand  niuDerouB  treatises  in  favour  of  the  Chzistology 
of  the  Chnreli  and  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  (among  them  the  DUpuHoHo  cum 
Pyrrho  above  mentioned).  His  exegetical  writings  treat  individual  passages  of 
Scripture  as  problems  of  dogmatical  and  niy'^tical  sjicculation.  Such  aro  the 
Q^tastionef^  ad  Thalassitim,  wliich.  in  rcj^ard  to  form,  somewhat  recall  Theo- 
doret's  Qufeationes  in  Octateuehum,  but  in  regard  to  spirit  recall  Cyril  of 
Alexandria's  Glaphyra.  The  spirit  of  Greek  contemplative  and  ascetic  monas^ 
tieism  on  its  practical  side  is  represented  by  his  X6yw^Kifrue6fmt}x  an  appendix 
forming  icr0dXata  dydrrtft^  four  oentoriesof  sentences  of  an  ethical,  but  part  ly  also 
of  a  dogmatical  and  mystical  purport,  as  regards  style  of  writing;  and  feeling, 
somewhat  to  be  compared  with  tlic  100  senfentice  de  sincera  eharitate,  rifa;  eon' 
tineniin  el  mentis  rcjjinitne  of  liis  contemporary  Thalassins  (Mgr.  91,  1423  sq.). 
But  those  of  Maximus  bang  more  closely  together  and  are  better  wrought  out, 
those  of  Thalassins  'axe  shorter,  more  sententions,  and  among  much  that  is 
trivial  contain  many  a  pithy  word.  Other  collections  of  sentences  by  Maximns 
are  more  of  a  dogmatic  character.  Characteristic  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
collecting  arc  compilations  of  mere  excerpts,  partly  from  Scripture,  partly  also 
from  Christian  and  Pau-an  authors  {Kti^aKma  BfoXoyiKa)  a  favourite  kind  of 
literature  (Maximi  opp.  in  Mgr.  91).  Almost  a  contemporary  of  his  but 
somewhat  younger,  is  Anastasius  Sinaita,  the  author  of  an  unimportant 
treatise  against  the  Uimophysites  COftyyiSff  L  482),  as  well  as  of  allegorico-mys- 
tical  treatment  of  the  history  of  Creation,  and  the  QuceftioneBetresjtons/ones 
collected  from  older  writings.  Opp.  Mgr.  89.  cf.  Kumpfmueller,  Be  Ariaat, 
Sinaita^  WUrzb.  1865  and  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  by  Smith  and  Waoe,  1. 109. 

The  eoclenaatioal  theology  of  the  eighth  century  is  most  emi- 
nently represented  by  John  of  Daiusous,  in  an  otherwise  not  y 
productive  time,  when  under  the  storms  of  the  image-oontroversies, 
the  traditional  ecclesiastical  science  had  itself  to  suffer  along  with 
the  monasteries,  the  ohief  seats  of  its  cultivation.  John  was  bom 
towards  the  dose  of  the  seventh  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Sergius,  a  (Christian)  official  ol  the 
Caliph  Abdelmalek ;  he  originally  bore  the  name  of  his  grandfather, 
Mansur  {i.e.  the  Redeemed),  a  name  which  was  contemptuously 
turned  into  Mamzer  (bastard)  by  his  opponents.  John  himself 
seems  also  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Caliph.  He  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  learned  culture  to  a  Western  (Sicilian)  monk, 
Cosmas.  From  his  secular  career  he  turned  to  the  monastic  and 
learned  life  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Sabas  near  Jerusalem.  From 
this  point  he  combated  the  enemies  of  images  by  writing,  but  also 
personally  on  journeys  which  brought  him  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
in  the  sense  of  the  theological  vindication  of  the  popular  onltus  and 
at  the  same  time  of  opposition  to  the  interference  of  th(^  secular  ruler 
in  ecclesiastical  questions.  John  seems  to  have  died  before  the  Synod 
of  754  which  was  hostile  to  images. 
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Of  his  numerous  writinj^s  the  Tiiree  Orations  on  imaijos  relate  to  the  con- 
troversy of  tlio  century,  while  the  oration  in  defeuco  of  images  addressed  to 
Constauiiuu  Cabalinos  aud  the  controversial  treatises  against  the  IcouoclasU» 
(botli  in  the  works  of  John)  do  not  proofed  from  him,  othen  aio  oontrovexalal 
tnatiMS  against  Iffttiiohees,  Sartmas,  Jacobites  (Honophysite)  and  Nesto- 
rianSf  and  dogmatic  discussions,  homilies  and  panegyrics.  The  chief  work, 
I  however,  is  tlie  Source  of  Knowledge  {ynjyt^  yvwvttis),  to  a  certain  extent 
J  the  gatheririix  together  of  tlie  outcome  of  patristic  theology,  and  in  it8 
/  arrangement  significant  for  the  development  which  the  latter  had  followed. 
Book  I.,  philosophioo-dialectical,  gives  the  logical  definitions  which  wete  to 
pass  Into  the  service  of  dogmatics ;  heathen  wisdom^  which  is  to  serve  tmth 
as  female  slaves  a  king.  Aristotle,  Porphyry  ami  'unmonius  are  here  the 
guides  whicli  have  already  long  become  serviceable  to  the  Church.  Book  II. 
contains  a  lustorj'  of  lioresy  on  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied  hy 
the  older  Gre  -k  heresioiogists.  Book  III.  (fjc^ocni- (i«cpirir;y  r^t  6pBo^i^:^ov  iriirrdos). 
a  prusuniatiou  o£  the  Churchs  doctrine  of  belief,  according  to  the  tenti- 
mony  of  the  most  eminent  fathers,  si^cially  the  GreekSt  bat  also  of  <me  of 
the  Latins,  Leo  the  Great,  especially  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
Ohristological  conflicts.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  the  example  of 
Theodoret  [ITart'f.  fffhuf.  romp,  Bk.  v.)  may  be  recof^nised.  Tlie  Parallela  are 
excerpts  from  the  fathers,  not  unimportant  as  sources  for  the  earlier  patristics. 
If  the  so-called  Commentary  on  the  Paulino  Kpistles  (essentially  au  extract 
from  Chrysostom,  oooasionally  making  use  of  Theodoret  and  Cyril)  owes  its 
origin  to  John  of  Damascus,  he  exhibits  the  early  beginning  of  this  merely 
excerpting  method.  0pp.  ed.  Le  Quien,  Paris  1712,  2  vols. ;  Hgr«  d4*96.  CSf. 
J.  Lanobn,  Johann  von  ZTainosctts,  Ootha  1879. 

.  ^  One  of  thd  most  emment  numaitio  fignies  at  the  close  of  this 
period,  a  man  of  wide-reaching,  so  to  speak  prophetic  activity,  is 
Thbodobto  Stcdita,  bom  in  769  at  GonBtantinople  of  noble  parents, 
Plato,  abbot  of  tbe  monastery  of  Sacoodion,  in  781  persuaded  him 
with  his  whole  family  (his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters)  to  devote 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  to  which  Theodore  gave  himself  up 
with  the  utmost  stringency,  rennndation  and  self-chastening.  He 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Patriarch  Tarasius,  and  nezt^  on  Plato's 
instigation,  made  the  former's  successor.  On  account  of  entrance 
into  a  seoond  marriafre  (after  the  dissolution  of  the  first),  he  declared 
the  Eiiiperor  Constaiitine  Por])liyrogciutiis  (the  son  of  Irene)  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Cliristian  community ;  and  so  powerful  was  liis 
word,  that  Constantine  sou£^ht  in  every  way  to  2)ropitiato  liim.  Tt 
was  only  when  this  had  failed,  that  lie  caused  iiim,  witii  eleven 
companions,  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned  m  Thessalonica,  with- 
out however  being  able  t<:)  break  down  the  opposition  of  his  party. 
After  the  blinding  and  putting  to  death  of  Constantine  by  his 
mother  Irene  (in  Idl),  the  latter  overwhelmed  him  with  expressions 
of  honour  and  gave  over  to  him  the  important  monastery  of  Studion 
in  Constantinople,  which  throngh  him  became  greatly  renowned. 
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This  tenacious  and  tireless  man,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  a 
nxler,  was  able  to  keep  in  order  the  host  of  monks,  which  finally 
amounted  to  towards  1,<  kxi.  After  the  fail  of  Irene  (802),  he  fell 
into  conflict  with  the  Emperor  Nicephoms  (on  acoonnt  of  the 
marriage  of  Gonstantine^  which  Nicephocus  caused  to  be  legitimized 
by  a  Synod),  and  was  imprisoned  along  with  his  monks  (809-811). 
So  likewise  he  was  perseouted  by  the  fiiend  of  images,  Leo  the 
Armenian  (814),  when  he  woold  not  allow  himself  to  be  put  to 
ailenoe.  Michael  Balbns,  indeed,  restored  him  (821),  but  Theodore 
fell  under  suspicion  of  revolt  and  took  flight  to  the  island  of  S. 
Trypho,  where  he  died  in  862. 

Among  his  writings,  alongside  of  the  controversial  writings  and  letter»>- 
leUting  to  the  image-controversy,  as  well  as  those  of  a  praotioal  Moetic 
charMter,  bis  Greater  aad  Lsassr  Catsohinns  aie  worthy  of  notioe,  ooUaetiooa 
of  short  sermons,  whioh  at  that  time  wtte  puUidy  read  in  the  Oceek  Orazoh. 
Gf .  M^.  99. 605  8(|(|> 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 
Hie  FavliciaiiB. 

Sources :  Grorgu  Monachi  diet!  Ham artou  Chr&nicon  ed.  E.  de  Munlto 
Petrop.  1869,  IV.  c.  2SS.  The  Bime  writer's  unpresenred  treatise  on  the 
Paulicians  forme  the  foundetioo  for  Petiu  s  Sicun  s  (al)Out  870),  Jftft, 
Manich.  qui  dicuntur  Paulic.  Gr,  et  Lat.  ed.  Roderus,  Ingolst.  1604,  Giese- 
ler,  Or.tt.  1846.  Mgr.  lOt.  Pnoxins.  irtpt  r^f  yia»ixaiav  avaSKaar.  ap.  Gall. 
Xlli.  t»u^3.  JoH.  OzNiENSis  Armeuoruin  cathol.  opp.  ed.  Aucher.  Venice  lfcki4, 
cf.  Neumann  Geschichte  der  Armen.  Lit.  p.  107.  The  Formula  receptionis 
Manieh,  ad  PauHe.  in  Tolui  Insignia  iiin,  ItaL  Holm.  4.  L.  Gibsb- 
UBB  in  the  StKr.  1829.  Dobllimobr,  BeiirAffe  zur  SectengeachichU  de$ 
MJL  L/eqq. 

L\  connection  with  the  earlier  phenomena  ol  Orienuil  religious  syn- 
^^retism  there  grew  up  for  tlio  Byzantine  Church  of  the  Empire  a 
hostile  party,  which  caused  it  trouble  for  centuries,  in  the  so-called 
Paulicians,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  but  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Byzantmo  Church  called  Komans.  Their  contemporaries 
like  to  call  them  Manichees,  i.e.  dnalistic  heretics,  and  trace  back 
their  doctrine  to  a  Manichee  woman  Calunice  and  her  sons  Paul 
and  JoBN,  bat  af  this  the  Paulicians  will  not  hear :  *^  Manes,  Paul, 
and  John  and  many  others  they  confidently  condemn,  while  they 
hold  Constantine  (their  founder)  and  those  who  foUow  him  in  high 
esteem  as  apostles  of  Christ "  (Georgins  Hamartolus).  Inflaences  of 
Parseeism  certainly  long  made  themselves  noticeable  on  Armenian 
soil  mixed  up  with  Christian  phenomena  (the  sect  called  by  the 
Armenian  Christians,  Children  af  the*  Sun,  t,s.  San» worshippers). 
But  anything  specific  of  this  sort  comes  but  little  to  the  front  among 
'  the  Panlicians ;  mnch  more  obvious  is  an  attachment  to  Mardomte 
doctrine,  which  long  maintained  itself  in  that  Eastern  neighbour- 
hood. To  snch  a  Marcionite  community  in  Mananalis  near  Samo- 
sata  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  probably  belonged  Constantine,  who 
made  his  appearance  as  a  religious  reformer  about  660  in  Kibossa 
{near  the  town  of  Colonia  in  Armenia  Pniiiaj.  It  was  acquaintance 
w nil  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  which  call<^d  forth  great 
agitation  in  him  and  through  him  among  his  adherents ;  pure  apos- 
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tolic  and  indeed  Pauline  Christianity  was  to  be  opposed  to  tlie  falsi- 
fied Christianity  of  the  Church.  As  the  disciple  of  Paul  he  called 
bimself  Sylvami^,  and  his  OQmmunity  Macedonia.  For  twenty-seyeii 
years  he  worked  very  enex]geticaUy  for  the  diffosion  of  his  seot,  till 
the  Kmperor  Conatantine  Bogonatua  caused  its  ehiefii  and  obBtmate 
adherents  to  be  punished  with  death.  But  Syxbon,  the  Byzantine 
officer  of  state  whose  duly  it  was  to  carry  out  these  measures,  re- 
ceived such  impressions  in  doing  so,  that  after  eight  years  he  re- 
turned to  the  remnant  of  the  community  at  Kibosaa  and  now  himself 
presided  oyer  it  as  leader  (under  the  name  of  Titus),  till,  accused 
before  the  Bishop  of  Colonia,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  with  many 
of  his  companions  by  an  Jiiiperial  Commission  (under  Justinian  II. 
about  690).  A  certain  Paul  now  became  their  chiefs  whose  son 
Oexesius  *  was  brouglit  to  Constantinople  for  examination  under 
Leo  the  Isaurian.  In  the  trial  before  the  Patriarch  he  is  said  to 
have  made  peace  by  accommodating  himself  to  orthodox  principles. 

The  conjocture  is  obvious  that  sympathy  with  the  hostility  tx) 
images,  with  wliich  also  the  Paulicians  were  accustomed  to  begin 
their  polemic  against  the  Greek  Church,  had  favourably  influenced 
the  ruling  party  in  Constantinople  towards  him.  Divisions  in  the 
community  were  Yiot  wanting.  Genesius  was  opposed  by  his 
younger  brother  Theodobs  who  appealed  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  not 
bound  to  the  legitimate  succession ;  in  subsequent  times  Josephus 
(sEpaphroditns)  was  opposed  by  a  certain  Zacharias,  who  was 
designated  a  mercenaiy  by  a  part  of  the  Paulicians.  The  mean- 
while greatly  increased  community,  which  had  also  spread  itself  to 
part  of  Asia  Minor  (Phanoroea  in  Helenopontus),  after  Baanss,  who 
was  reproached  with  antinomian  principles  (hence  /Svsrapo?),  received 
in  SsBOius  ( =Tychicus)  about  801,  a  reformer  who  was  active  in  the 
spread  and  confirmation  of  the  sect  in  the  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  soil  where  S.  Paul  had  once  wrought,  and  won  many  priests,  . 
monks  and  nuns.  As  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  sect  appear  i^v*^ 
on  the  one  hand  a  certain  dualism,  on  the  other  a  decidedly  high  A 
estimation  of  the  gospel  and  the  apostolic  writings  as  the  universal 
possession  of  believers.  Connected  with  the  former  is  a  Docetio 
view  f'f  tlie  incarnation,  with  th*'  latter  a  conscious  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  the  Empire.  Both  with  the  founder 
{Const.)  and  with  the  reformer  (Seigius)  it  is  just  the  power  of  the 
victorious  biblical  principle  which  is  emphasized. 

'  80  in  Georgius  Hamartoliu*  j  in  Petr.  Sic.  Ttyvtatos,  in  Phot.  Vtyvaiaios.  The 
last  two  ionns  perhaps  owe  their  origin  to  the  circumstaaoe  thai  Qeorg.  Ham. 
in  narratiDg  cites  thiw :  yT«i^<rior. 
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The  Pauliciaas  oppose  the  good  God,  as  the  heavenly  Father,  whom  they 
'  woiship,  to  tlie  Demiorge,  the  CrMftw  and  Lord  <rf  Uiis  world.  He  is  he  who 
Iwfore  Christ  was  unknown*  of  whom  the  httter  says  in  the  gospel :  his  voioe 
ye  have  not  heard,  nor  have  ye  ever  seen  his  form.  All  who  came  before  Christ 

were  thieves  and  robbers.  AccordinLjIy  the  Old  Tostament  is  repudiated  as  the 
work  of  the  Demiurge;  the  Now  Testament  they  accept  like  the  Church,  only 
with  the  exception  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  that  A{X)stIe  who  became  a  rene- 
gade. The  Mother  of  God  they  do  not  recognise  as  such,  for  the  Lord  appeared 
on  earth  with  a  heavenly  body.  They  do  not  reoeiTe  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  do  not  partake  of  it,  as  by  flesh  and  blood  Christ 
merely  designated  His  words  symbolically.  So  likewise  they  repudiate  the 
sacrament  of  bajitism,  as  they  hold  to  the  idea,  that  the  Lord  is  the  living 
water.  The  adoration  of  the  Cross,  the  instrument  of  the  evil  doers,  they  dc;- 
cidedly  rciject.  li  in  relation  to  this  point  it  is  asserted,  that  in  sickness  they 
'laid  a  heavy  wooden  cross  on  the  breast  of  the  rick-person,  which,  after  he  was 
cored,  was  nnheritatingly  split  up  for  household  porposes,  this  is  only  a  refieo> 
tion  of  the  fact  of  the  involuntary  power  of  general  su|>erstItion  even  amid  the 
iiKiintcnance  of  the  intellectual  conception.  Finally  tliey  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  presbyters  in  the  Church,  in  general,  indeed,  witli  any  hierarchical 
constitution,  in  contrast  to  which  their  free  spiritual  community  is  held  to  be 
the  true  Church. 

Tke  activity  of  Sergiua  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  results,  es- 
pecially tbioogb  the  use  of  passages  of  Scripture  to  combat  a  dead 
official  eoclesiaslaoism.  The  strong  wXqpe^pta  of  conviction,  the 
living  feeling  of  the  Spirit  working  in  him,  made  a  strong  impression 
on  many  laymen,  and  also  on  monks  and  clergy.  Sergios  must  also 
have  carried  ont  a  purification.  Three  communities  are  said  to  have 
been  excommunicated  by  him  (Georg.  Ham.)}  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  conversion  which  was  accomplished  under  the 
stress  of  persecution.  After  the  Emperor  Nicephoiu>»  (802--8il),  who 
came  from  Pisidia  and  had  already  in  his  youtli  been  iiiduenced  by 
the  Paulicians,  had  showed  kimself  favourable  to  them/  the  Emperor 
MiCHAKL  (Kuropalates  =  Rhanji^abc)  caused  many  of  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted j  the  vigorous  perset  luiuu  under  Leo  the  Armenian  again 
drove  many,  among  them  Sergius,  to  Asia  Minor  which  was  under 
Saracen  rule.  The  Paulicians  in  the  Armenian  city  of  Kynoschora 
(community  of  Laodicea)  had  in  their  embitterment  murdered  the 
Imperial  Commission  of  inquiry,  Bishop  Thomas  of  Neocsesarea  and 
the  Abbot  Paracondaces,  and  fled  on  that  account.  From  the  Arabs 
they  received  the  little  city  of  Algaum  (Colossad),  assigned  to  them 
as  a  residence,  and  from  this  centre,  in  the  character  of  a  politico- 
religious  party  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Boman  Empire,  they  began 
to  make  raids  and  drag  subjects  of  the  Empire  to  prison,  an  attitude 

'  Theophan.  Ghroaogr.  o<L  De  Boor  p.  488,  28  ;  495,  2;  497,  5,  where  the 
'AtfiyyoMt  in  Phiygia  and  Xiydia  appear  in  cloee  conneotion  with  them. 
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which  was  disapproved  by  Serf^ius.     Laodicea  {i,e.  KT^2<y\.m)  and 
Oolc^sse  (i.e.  Kyuoschora)  are  mentioned  among  the  communities 
ezootnmiinicated  by  Sergins.   After  the  death  of  Sergius  no  sec- 
tarian chief  was  able  to  assert  himself  ia  the  excliudve  position  of 
leader.    The  individual  teaching  personages,  designated  avfvmihuyM^ 
after  2  Cor.  viii  19 ;  Acts  xix.  29,  desired  to  represent  the  sect  in 
common.   Besides,  an  opposition  sorviyed  between  the  adherents  of 
Baanes  who  had  been  combated  by  Sergins,  and  the  Sergiotes.  Bat       W  - 
the  torn  of  political  events,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  led  to  the  emer- i  ^  <f 
gence  of  a  poHtiGal  leader.  Under  the  Empress  Thbobok/l,  who  Sf^^c^  ^ 
carried  on  a  most  bloody  persecution  against  them,  new  hosts  o^:t^.|-jr'' 
persecnted  Panlicians  fled  from  Asia  Minor  to  Sftracen  territory ;  tv/j^ 
among  them,  Oarbbas  (about  844)  obtained  possession  of  the  leader-  ^fi^ 
ship,  w}iile  the  earlier  religious  party  diflferences  subsided.  Carbeas 
(formerly  adjulaui.  to  the  Imperial  Commander-in-Chief),  whose 
father  had  been  one  of  the  Panlicians  killed  by  the  troops,  placed 
liimself  at  the  head  of  5,(X  )()  Panlicians,  and  his  sect  grew  into  a 
politio- religious  commiuiit y.  troublesome  to  the  Ry^.antine  Empire, 
which  especially  from  Tephnca,  which  was  situated  iiu  tlie  frontier, 
made  forays  and  carried  on  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Imperial 
troops. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 
The  Western  GlmTcli. 

CHAPTER  FIRST 

Chmtiaiiity  among  the  Germanic  Tribes  from  the  first  begumingft 

tiU  about  600  AJ>. 

Literature:  B.  Pallmann,  Geitchiehie  der  VtHkerwanderung,2  vols.  Weimar 
186S  BC|>  "St.  von  WiBTBBSHnM ,  Gtteh*  der  Vi^lkervtanderungj  4  vole.  Leipsig- 

1859,2nd  .  1  i  on  by  F.  Dahk  1880  sqq.— F.  Dxiis^  Die  KBnigeder  Germanen^ 
6  vols.    Munich  1801  Id.  Urgcsc/iichfo  <I.  gpvman.  u.  romati.  Viilker^ 

J.  1881  (in  Oncken  XL,  II..  1  and  2)  j  Id.  Doufsrhe  Gcseh.  I.  (Gesch.  der 
Urze.it),  Gotlia  1883.  ROcKgUT,  Kulturgeschkht*'  d.  deutsrhen  Volkps  in  d. 
Z.  d.  Utbet-y.  auH  d.  Ihidenthum  in  d.  Chriataathum.  2  vols.  Leipzigr 
ISfia—O.  Kavtmamh,  DenUehe  GtadddOe  bit  auf  Karl  d.  Q,  2  70U. 
Lnpsig  1880  sqq.— W.  Abnold,  DeuUcht  Oeschichie,  Gotlia  1879  and  1881 
(l.XTraeit.  8.  frink.  Zeit»  1.  Hlllfee). 

Tm?  Church  essentially  completed  its  organization  on  the  soil  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  its  provinces,  and  therefore  also  with  the  means 
supplied  by  (xraeco-Roman  civilization.  Since  the  breaking  in  of 
the  barbaric  nations  and  th*^  revolutions  of  the  iiiio:ration  of  the 
peoples,  however,  a  foreign  elemf^nt  had  thrust  it.self  into  the  domain 
of  the  Church  of  the  Empire,  which,  though  immediately  seized  by 
Christianity,  mainly  remained  foreign  to  the  Church  of  the  Empire, 
and  planted  new  ecclesiastical  forma  throughout  its  sphere.  But 
while  the  Roman  Empire  itself  was  ruined  over  this  matter  in  the 
West,  the  Latin  Church,  with  the  auperiority  of  its  organization 
and  civilization,  exercised  a  growing  power  and  gradually  assimi- 
lated the  speoial  Gtormano-Boman  forms. 

1.  The  Groths. 

Sources:  On  Ui.kii..\  the  Grcolc  ecclesiastical  historians  Socrates.  Sozomen, 
Philostorgius,  and  the  narratives  of  the  Arian  BLshop  Auxkntuih  of  l)oro- 
storus  in  G.  Waitz,  U^r  das  Lebcn  und  die  Lehre  des  UlfUa.  Hann.  1870. 
Cf.  Bessel,  U.  d.  Leben  u.  d.  Lehre  dea  Ulfila  u.  die  Bek.  d.  G.  Odtt.  1860 
sad  O.  Kaufhanh  in  ZdA.  fi7.  Bitiory  of  tfte  Oifths:  Jobhandbs  or 
JoBDAMis  (an  Alan  bat  aUisd  marriage  with  the  Oothio  tribe  of  the 
AmalSi  t  middle  of  the  sixth  century)  De  origine  actibitsque  Getarum,  ed. 
Mommsm  in  MG  Anotores  ant.  XV.  1882 ;  is  based  on  the  loet  12  books  of 
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Gothic  history  by  Cassiodorius. — Procopiuh,  Dt  beiio  Goth.  vid.  I.  2f)5. 
IsiDORUS  Hisp.,  De  regibus  G'o^.Ml.88,1067*— W.Krappt,  KG.  der  gentian, 
mker,  L 1  (nnic),  Berlin  1864,  id.  in  BE.  16, 140.  C.  A.  A.  Soorr,  UI/Uob, 
London  1886. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  third  centur>  t  jieLG'Oths  had  become  menac- 
ing  to  the  Roman  Empire.  TJeilius  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
had  fallen  in  conflict  with  them.  Soon  thereafter,  especially  under 
Valerian  and  Gallienii'^,  they  fell  upon  Asia  Minor  and  came  as  far 
as  Cappadocia.  Aurelian  was  obliged  to  cede  to  them  the  province 
of  Dacia  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  Roman  proyincialB  withdrew 
aocoes  the  river.  Cionstantme  obtained  peace  for  some  time.  They 
were  first  made  acquainted  with  Christianity  by  Christian  prisoners 
ol  war,  and  their  relations  to  Constantine,  to  whom  they  rendered 
war-service  as  foederoH  of  the  Empire,  may  probably  have  given ' 
opportanity  among  them  lor  scanty  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  At  the  Ooancil  of  Kicsa  a  certain  Theophilns  appears 
as  Bishop  of  Gotia,  whose  see  however  is  probacy  to  be  sought 
among  the  Tetrazite  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Goths  of  the  Danube.  Bat  the  real  apostle  of  his  people  is  the  / 
Goth  Ulfha  or  Vuijila«  bora  about  311^  His  descent  from  a^^nr^ 
Christian  family  (Philost.)  which  under  Valerian  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Goths  from  Cappadocia  is  doubted.^  Under  Couatantine 
he  came  to  Constantinople  with  an  enibasyy.  Being  already  in 
jx)8session  of  the  office  of  lector,  he  was  then  consecrated  a  bishop 
by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  about  341.  He  wrought  as  a  pastor  and 
reli^;;;ioas  leader  among  the  so-called  Visi-Gotlis  fThervings)  beyond 
the  Danube,  until  severe  persecutions  against  tlw  Gothic  Christians 
were  undertaken  by  a  petty  chief  of  the  Goths  (Athanaric  ?),  in 
consequence  of  which  Ulhia  and  a  considerable  number  of  Chris* 
tian  GK>ths  were  expelled  in  548  and  received  a  place  of  residence  in 
Mcesia  from  the  Emperor  Constantius.  Here  he  wrought  for  thirty- 
three  years  longer  as  bishop,  for  the  Trans-Danubian  GK>ths  also, 
among  whom  Christianity  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  persecution 
until  his  death.  It  was  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity  which  he  • 
had  received ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  the  Homoians  at 
Constantinople  in  360  (i.  390).  Ulfila  died  in  388  in  Constanti- 
nople itself,  whither  Theodosius  had  summoned  him  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  quarrels  among  the  numerous  Goths,  but  not  for  renewed 
discussions  as  to  the  faith. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulfila  was  the  foundation  of 7«^^^:* . 

>  Vid.  however,  what  Q.  Kaupmahm  asaerts  in  favour  of  it  agauist  Beeaei,  l.c  ^ 
p.  215  sqq. 
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the  Christian  civilization  of  the  Goths,  the  foundation  stone  of 
Oerman  literature.  Whether  he  completed  the  work,  whether  in 
general  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  ever  <  !ni])lf'ted, 
I ,  remains  a  question  ;  but  Philostorgius  asserts  that  Ulfila  had  trans- 
.lated  the  whole  of  the  Bible  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Books  of 
JKings,  from  which  he  feared  too  much  stimulus  to  the  warlike 
'.A*  spirit  of  his  people.  Preserved  and  drawn  forth  from  long  neglect 
are  the  four  gospels  (with  great  hiatuses),  contained  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  ArgenieuSj  which  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War  brooght  from  Prague  to  Upsala ;  besides  them  there  are  frag- 
menta  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (the  WolfenbHttel  palimpaest) 
and  of  the  Old  Testament  only  very  trifling  fragments.^ 
I  The  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Trans-DannbiiEbn  Goths 
about  870  again  called  fortii  a  vigorous  persecation  by  Athanaric, 
bat  his  opponent  Fritigem  afforded  protection  to  the  Christians, 
soon  thereafiter  himself  became  an  Arian  Christian,  and  was  able, 
with  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Talens,  to  assert  himself  against 
his  opponents  and  to  favour  the  growth  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Audians  (i.  3G1)  also  carried  on  Christian  missions  among  the  G-oths. 
The  pressing  in  of  the  Huns,  beginning  from  375,  first  on  the  Ostro- 
Ootlis  (Greuthungs  under  Hermanario  and  then  of  these  on  the 
Visi-Goths,  drove  the  latter  under  Fritigeru  for  the  most  part  into 
Roman  territory  ^  Thrace K  which  promoted  their  Christianization. 
Next  there  camo  ;i  nipturo  between  the  Goths,  who  thronged  in  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  and  the  Roman  state  power ;  the  Emperor 
Yalens  fell  in  the  battle  at  Adrianople  (378),  and  the  Gbths  became 
masters  in  Moesia  and  Thrace ;  Theodosins  succeeded  in  condnding 
peace  with  them,  and  the  Yisi-Goths  passed  into  the  Roman  service 
as  foBderaiiy  soon  dangerous  friends.  Theodosins  would  willingly 
have  also  brought  them  to  nnity  of  £uth  with  the  Church  of  the 
Empire;  bnt  the  steps  taken  for  this  purpose  remained  without 
'  y-reBolt ;  the  recognition  of  orthodoxy  by  imperial  law  which  was 
y  brought  about  by  Theodosius  only  formed  a  fetter  for  him.  The 
^  exertions  of  Chrysostom,  to  ;irin  them  &r  the  orthodox  confession, 
had  ahM)  only  trivial  result^  The  Gkyths  who  were  so  powerful 
in  Constantinople  under  G^Ams  desired  to  have  a  church  in  the 
capital  for  thefr  confession,  but  Chrysostom  refused  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  catholic  bishopric  of  the  Tetraxite  Goths  arose  in 
the  Crimean  Peninsula.    But  this  did  not  lead  to  much.   From  the 

'  First  collected  edition  ygq  Gabblbntz  and  J.  Lobbe,  Leips.  1843- IG. 
4  vols.  Handy  editions  by  Massmahn,  Stamm  and  in  Zacher'sGennaa.  Handbibl. 
by  £.  Bbbkuabd,  Halle  1^75. 
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Goths  the  Ai  laii  form  uf  Christianity  reached  the  GepidsB,  Heruli, 
Rugi)  Vandals,  and  Alans.  ,  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Theodusius  in  395  and  the  di\asion  of  tv^^/- 
Kuipire  between  Akcadiis  and  Honobius,  the  Visi-Goths  uiidrr^.  'ju^*^ 
Alaric  ronsed  themselves  to  that  destructive  advance  south  of  theV*^^ 
Danube  as  tar  as  tiie  Peloponnese,    Here  they  thoroughly  cleared  ^ 
out  the  remains  of  paganism ;  they  then  advanced  on  Italy,  which 
after  Stilicho's  death  refused  them  tribute.   They  appeared  before 
Rome  in  408,  and  again,  in  order  to  break  down  the  opposition  of 
Honorius,  in  410,  when  Rome  surrendered  and  the  heathen  prefsct 

Attains,  baptised  by  a  Gothic  bishop,  Sigesanus,  was  raised  to  em--  

pire,  but  shortly  dlowed  to  fall  again  by  Alario.  Finally,  they 
appeared  for  the  third  time.  The  conquerors,  who  plnndezed  and 
destroyed  by  fire  the  monuments  of  heathenism,  and  weakened  the 
noble  Roman  &milies,  here  still  the  powerful  supporters  of  heathen- 
ism, spared  the  sacred  places  of  the  Chnstians  and  recognised  their 
right  of  asylnm.  When  Alaric  had  Itmnd  an  early  death  in  South 
Italy,  his  soooessor  Ataulp  entered  into  the  serdce  of  Honorius,  in 
order  in  return  for  the  acquisition  of  settled  dwelling-places,  to  re- 
store again  ilio  iioman  dominion  in  Gaul  and  Spain  la  opposition  to 
the  Vandals  (with  the  Suevi  and  Alans),  who  had  thronged  in  since 
406,  and  alhed  himself  in  marriage  with  Galla  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who  had  been  in  ins  hands  as  a  hostage  sin*  c  t  he  second 
march  on  Rome.  The  conquest  of  Spain  which  he  began  in  the  * 
name  of  the  E^man  nile  led  under  Wallia  to  the  rise  of  the  V"*^*^ 
Visi-Gothic  Kingdom  of  Tolosa  (419).  Alter  the  new  outbreak  of  rrf/  ^ 
the  Hons  under  Attila  (434-456)  the  Visi-Goths  co-operated  in^ 
association  with  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians  on  the  side  of 
the  Komans  (Aetius)  against  the  Huns  and  their  dependents,  the 
Ostro-Goths,  Gepidse,  Heruli,  and  Bugi,  for  the  rescue  of  Eoman 
Christian  civilization.  The  subordination  to  Bome  which  was  still 
maintained  here,  was  gradually  ortinguished,  when  the  Visi-Qothio 
kingdom  under  Eunxc  reached  its  greatest  extension  in  Spain. 

2.  Xlie  Apw^f™  of  the  rest  of  the  Ea^t-G«nnamc  Tribes  and  Kingdoms 

and  the  Ostro-Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy. 

Sources:  ViCTOElS  V1TEN8I.S,  Hist,  persecuf lonis  Afric.  ed.  Halm  (MG.  Aiirt. 
ant.  III.  1, 1879)  and  ed.  M.  Petschenig,  1881  {Scr.  eccl.  lat.  VII.;.— Paulus 
DiACONUS,  De  ifestia  Langob.  in  M.  G.  Scriptt.  rer.  Lang,  et  JtcU.  smc,  VL 
-IX. 

When  Stilicho  had  brought  in  the  legions  from  Britain  and  the 
Rhine  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  the  Vandals  with  the  Suevi  and 
Alans  had  burst  devastating  across  the  Khme  into  (j^aul  (406) 

C.H,— voL.n.  » 
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and  thence  pressed  into  Spain  (409).   Opposed  here  by  the  Visi- 

Goths  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  the  Asdingian  Vandals,  after 
the  Silingiaus  auti  the  Alans  had  been  almost  extirpated  in  the  South 
of  Spain,  passed  over  into  North  Africa  under  their  king  Gaiseric 
(427-477),  and  here,  after  a  ten  years'  war,  founded  the  Ariau 
Vandal  Kiug-dom,  to  which  Vah-ntinian  ITT.  had  to  surrt  ii'l«  i-  the 
pcjssessiou  of  the  greater  part  of  Tloman  North  Africa.  The  plunder- 
ing of  Sicily  and  Borne  (455)  indicates  the  culmination  of  their 
power. 

Under  Gaiseric  and  his  successor  Hunnsaio  (477-484)  the  subject 
Catholic  population  was  fearfully  oppressed,  and  the  Catholic  creed 
ruthleasly  persecuted.  The  cruel,  but  simple-mannered  conquerors 
were  soon  infected  by  Soman  immorality.  Under  Justinian  L  the 
Vandal  Kingdom  was  again  won  for  Byzantine  rule  (534). 

The  Soevi  who  had  thronged  into  Spain  with  the  Vandals,  and 
who  occupied  the  north-west  portion  of  the  conntiy,  had  here  oome 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  Roman  (Catholic)  Christianity,  but  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  Visi-Goths,  who  limited  them  to  GalUcia, 
they  attached  themselves  from  the  time  of  BsmsHUNB,  in  466,  to 
the  Arian  confession. 

The  BurgxmdianB,  who  were  likewise  related  to  the  Goths,  appear 
from  the  time  of  the  great  movement  of  the  peoples  in  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  Ix'ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Alauiauni,  settled  (413>  ou  both  sides  of  the 
Middle  Rhine  (Mayence,  Worms).  Here  those  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  at  first  attached  themselves  to  Roman  Christianity  ;  about 
430  those  also  on  the  right  bank,  as  it  seems  by  a  conversion  en 
majise,  being  baptized  after  an  eight  days'  preparation  by  a  Gaulish 
bishop.^  They  next  marched  further  south,  and  settled  on  the 
Bhone  and  in  modern  Savoy.  While  their  dependence  on  Roman 
nile  more  and  more  disappeared,  to  cease  entirely  with  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  the  influence  of  the  Visi-Gothe  led  the  Bur- 
gundians  also  from  the  CathoUc  to  the  Arian  creed. 

The  tribes  who  were  freed  from  the  Hunnish  yoke  after  the 
death  of  Attila  (Hemli,  Bugi,  OBtro-Ootfa8)|  admitted  as  auxiliaries 
into  the  Roman  army,  now  brought  about  the  so-called  fall  of  the 
Western  Roman  rule  (about  476).  Odoacbr  (476-493)  himself  took 
the  place  of  the  last  Roman  shadow-emperor,  Romulus  Augustulus, 
and  called  himself  King  of  Italy ;  the  barbarians  settled  down  with 
their  women  and  children,  and  to  them  the  owners  of  the  soil  ren- 
dered the  tertuB  fiortes.   For  the  rest  the  constitution  and  the  law 

'  Hauck,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands^  I.  98. 
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remained  uuatVected,  and  tolerance  was  also  exercised  towards  the 
Church.  Then  the  Ostro-Goths  uiidor  Thkodokic  (475-526).  l)roui}:ht,^T ^AtC 
in  by  the  Emperor  Zeuo  from  Pauuunia,  conquered  iUily  and 
founded  the  Ostro-Gothic  dominion  (from  493).  A  form  of  depend- 
ence on  Eastern  Konie  was  maintained,  and  Theodoric,  as  King  of 
Italy,  was  recognised  under  the  title  of  Patrician.  .  ,  . 

Next,  when  Justmian  I.,  after  a  twenty  years'  war  (535-555),  Ji^^A*^!*^ 
had  extirpated  the  Ostro-Goths  and  made  Italy  again  a  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  the  Lombards  appeared  as  the  last  in  this  series  of 
East  Gtennanio  tribes,  being  called  in  to  help  against  the  Gk>ths. 
They  conqaered  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  so  that  only  Borne  and 
Naples,  the  southern  point  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Venetian  Islands, 
and  the  East  Coast  from  the  north  month  of  the  Po  to  Anoona, 
remained  under  the  Byzantine  role,  which  had  its  seat  in  Baveima 
(668).  The  Lomhards,  who  no  longer  even  in  appearance  recognised 
the  superiority  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  already  brought  with  them 
the  Arian  creed. 

3.  The  Belattoi  ef  the  OermaDie-Ariaa  Cenqnarors  to  the  Catliolte  Bomsns. 

Where  the  nations,  like  the  Visi-Groths  and  the  Burgundians,  hadj2^*v^^— 
originally  made  their  entrance  as  allies,  the  settlement  ti  M  *k  place  ^ru-t-^-^ 
in  the  form  of  permanent  quariermg  and  a  formal  undeislaudiug  ct<-f^  ^ 
as  to  the  sharing  of  the  land,  soil,  etc.    As  here  the  Roman  ^^^^*'^J^^ 
administration  continued  to  exist  in  important  points,  so  also  the 
existing  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman  populace  was 
spared  j  the  victors  merely  introduced  their  own  Arian  clergy  and 
ecclesiastical  system  alongside  of  the  other.   Theodoric  in  ])articular 
left  full  freedom  to  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system.   The  Bishop 
of  Rome  occupied  a  position  of  the  highest  esteem  and  influence. 
The  Ostro-Gothio  clergy  stood  lower  than  the  Boman  in  culture  and 
consideration ;  educated  Catholic  Romans,  like  CSassiodorius  (twi .  i. 
873, 470)  and  others,  already  occupied  high  offices  at  Court  and  of 
State  under  Odoacer  and  afterwards  under  Theodoric.  The  schism 
which  occurred  just  at  this  time  between  the  Boman  and  the  Greek 
Church  (i.  349, 424)  proved  very  favourable  to  the  Boman  Catholics. 
It  was  only  alter  the  adjustment  of  this  schism  in  518  that  they 
began  to  be  suspected  of  conspiring  with  Byzantium.    Pope  John 
was  obliged  to  suffer  imprisonment,  and  the  Roman  Senators  Sym- 
macLus,  Alhinus  and  Boetius  fell  victims.  , 

It  was  otherwise  where  conquest  had  taken  place  and  only  the 
right  of  the  stronger  prevailed.  The  Vandals  in  North  Africa  tt)ok 
what  they  required  without  a  regulated  division  of  the  land,  drove^*"  "^^^i^ 
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off  or  murdered  the  proprietors  and  degraded  the  other  pruvincials 
to  bondmen.  Tt  was  only  after  complete  conqne45t  that  more  for- 
bearance came  in,  and  the  snl'jectprl  po])ula(e,  which  formed  the 
greater  mass,  gained  a  growing  miluence  by  its  language  and  civili- 
zation. Hero  the  Catholic  Church  was  also  severely  persecuted 
under  Gaiseric  and  Hunneric*  It  was  only  under  Hilderic  that 
the  already  weakened  kingdom  sought  alliance  with  Byzantium, 
and  thereby  the  Gatholio  Charck  again  gained  freedom  to  assert 
its  intellectual  snp'^riority. 

In  the  Visi-Gothic  kingdom  Theodoric  II.  (after  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century)  had  still  entirely  felt  himself  to  be  a  support 
of  the  role  of  the  Bomans,  and  raised  his  teacher  and  friend  Avitcs 
(father-in-law  of  Sidonins  Apollinaris)  to  he  Emperor,  and  in  order 
to  lead  the  Goths  to  Roman  dvilixation  had  sought  to  adjnst  the 
opposition  hetween  GK>th8  and  Bomans.  Under  his  saooessor  (his 
brother  and  mnrderer)  Eitbio,  the  kingdom  reached  its  greatest 
extent  and  exhibited  snoh  ordered  and  secure  conditions,  that  the 
subject  Bomans,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  landed 
property,  founrl  themselves  better  off  than  under  the  intolerable 
pressure  of  taxation  under  the  Roman  oilicials.  They  (and  so 
also  the  Catholic  Churcli)  adhered  to  their  Roman  law,  winle  the 
national  law  of  the  Visi-Goths  was  written  down  for  the  first  time 
under  Earic.  All  the  same  there  remained  an  irreconcilalde  oppo- 
sition, and  the  participation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  political 
efforts^  stirred  the  hatred  ol  tli*-  subject  people  against  the  Arian 
Goths.  Euric  exiled,  and  even  put  to  death,  several  Catholic 
'bishops.  The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  Arian  rule, 
however,  only  became  menacing  through  the  appearance  of  the 
Prankish  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

4.  The  Vraaks  and  the  Victory  of  the  Catholic  Crood  among  Burgondiaiis, 

Snevi,  and  Tisi-Goths. 

Sotircfs  :  OiUBOOaTof  Tours,  Uistoria  Prancartim,  ed.  W.  Amdt  and  B.  Knisch 

Sc.  r.  Merov.  I.),  Hann.  1885.  Translated  by  "W.  Giesebrecht,  2  vols. 
lH4i>-l851,  of  .J.  W.  LoKBELL,  Grtgor  vfm  Tours  unit  seine  Zeit,  2m\  ed. 
Ix^ipz.  lb<jl>. — Casi'ari,  Martin  von  Drararas  iSc/iri/t  '* /)e  correciiom 
rusticorufn^'*  Chrii>ti&Qia  1883. — A.  Helffericu,  Der  Westgoihische 
AHmiimfu,  1860. 

With  the  Franks,  one  of  the  West  Germanic  tribes  enters  into 

^  DwcriplkmB  after  Tielor  Vitansis  84.  FtU  in  Noander,  DekkwOrdi^itm 
am  der  Oeschichte  des  ChrittUehtn  Lebeiu,  Svd  ed.  1846,  II.  8  aqq. 

*  B4*  the  efforts  of  Sidonius  Apollinarie  to  frustnite  the  salgeotion  of 
AttTorgne  to  ViAi'Gotliic  dominion. 
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the  great  movement  of  Church  History.  Their  settlement,  like 
that  of  the  Alamanni,  on  the  Rhine,  sinoe  the  abandonment  of  the 
palisaole,  had  repressed,  if  not  entirely  abdished  the  beginnings 
of  the  Christian  Chinch  which  were  here  already  present  under 
Roman  rule  (t»tf.  i.  187).  In  Qallio  history  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Salic  Franks,  received  as  allies  by  the  Romans, 
fought  along  with  them  under  Ainus  in  the  Battle  of  Chaloiifl 
against  the  Hnns,  and  also  further,  under  their  tribal  chiefe  (kings 
of  districts),  served  the  collapsing  Roman  dominion  in  Gtinl  against 
the  former  fcederati  (V^isi-Gotlis  and  Burgiindians)  as  well  as  against 
external  foes.  During  this  period  the  united  kingdom  seems  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  tribal  chiefs.  Thus 
CuiLDEBic  (457-481),  of  the  fainil\'  of  the  Meroving^,  stands  as  the^jCA^*^^ 
friend  of  the  Kom  nis,  still  a  heathen  indeed,  but  full  of  rex  tM  euce 
for  the  Roman  Church,*  so  that  at  that  time  tlie  provincials  under 
the  rule  of  Arian  kings,  especially  in  Burgundy,  already  looked 
longingly  towards  Frankish  rule.  This  relationship  extended  even 
beyond  Odoacer's  shattering  of  the  Weat-Boman  Empire.  Childeric's^  /»  / 
son  Chlodwig  (Clovis)  (481-611)  was  the  first  to  take  in  hand  the^'^'^ 
inheritance  of  Roman  role  in  Gaul  by  dint  of  his  own  absolute 
power.  At  first  only  in  poss^ion  of  a  portion  of  the  Salic  land, 
as  kings  of  the  same  race  mled  alongside  of  him,  Clovis  gained 
in  battle  against  Syagrius  the  still  remaining  Boman  province 
between  the  Somme,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  (battle  of  Soissons, 
486),  helped,  as  it  appears,  his  East-Frankish  fellow  tribesmen 
against  the  Thnringians  and  married  (abont 493)  the  Burgandian^ 
Princess  Gbtilda  (Chrodichildis),  a  Catholic  Christian,  niece  of  the^^^^^ 
Arian  king  Gnndobald.  Clovis  permitted  her  to  baptize  their 
two  sons,  although  the  speedy  death  oi  the  first  after  baptism  had 
made  lum  hesitate.  He  conquered  the  ancient  foes,  the  Alamanni, 
who  menaced  the  ripuarian  Franks,  in  496.*  Here  he  had  vowed 
to  dedicate  himself  to  Christ,  if  he  sIl  iild  experience  His  power. 
By  this  battle  h*^  gained  n  >r!}unn  Alamania,  winie  ilie  southern, 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Ostro-Goth  Theodoric,  0^ 
passed  under  his  superiority  and  protection.  The  victory  was  fol- 
lowed  on  Christmas  of  496  by  the  baptism  at  Bheims,  by  3 
Remigins,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  3,000 

>  Act.  S.  Genovef*  in  Act.  SS.,  Jan.  I..  137. 

*  Zulpich,  between  Bonn  and  Aix-la-Chapel!e,  was  formerly  gciiorally  re- 
garded as  the  site  of  this  battle ;  more  recently  the  site  was  sought  on  the 
Upper  Bhine,  meanwhile  Arnold  (II.  91)  again  represents  the  earlier  con* 
cepdon ;  ci  aJso  Friedrich,  Kirchmgtt^wMt  DeutfciUandt,  II.  69. 
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Franks  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized  aloTipr  with  him.*  The 
heir  of  Roman  power  in  Gaul,  who  now  also  planted  a  firm  foot 
in  Uermany,  appeared  as  the  born  protector  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  Vitus  of  Vienne  (in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy)  put  it  in  his  heart  ^ 
to  convert  heathen  nations,  and  the  Catholic  bishops  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  looked  to  him  with  hope.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  Franks  with  the  subject  Christian  Romans  now  advanced 
swiflly.  Not  only  did  the  securing  of  the  rule  require  forbearance 
-with  social  oonditionB,  but  the  superioriiy  in  religion  and  civili- 
zation of  the  Christian  Bomans,  who  formed  the  majority,  involun- 
tarily obtruded  itself  upon  the  Franks.  Clovis,  who  now  resided 
in  Ftaisi  endowed  churches  and  bishops  with  property  and  promoted 
the  building  of  churches.  Ae  bumbled  Burgundy  in  battle,  forced 
Gundobald  to  gentler  treatment  of  the  Romans  and  Catholics,  and 
then,  along  with  the  ripuarian  Franks,  attacked  the  Visi -Goths :  he 
could  not  suffer  that  Arians  should  still  rule  in  part  of  Gaul.  He 
con(juered  the  province  of  Southern  Gaul  as  iar  as  the  Garonne  and 
Auvergne,  while  Burgundy  gained  the  mastery  of  Provence,  which, 
however,  was  next  won  by  Theodoric  for  the  Ostro-Gothic  rule. 
The  Em|M'inr  Axastasius  next  conferred  on  inm  tiie  title^ofConaul, 
and  Clovis  assumed^he  insignia  at  Tours  with  great  ceremony. 
\j  While  the  Emperor  thereby  sought  to  rescue  an  appearance  of 
superiority,  the  rule  of  Clovis  acquired  a  species  of  legalization  in 
the  eyes  of  Ins  subjects.  Ruthlessly,  ounningfy  and  cruelly  Clovis 
was  now  able  by  the  murder  of  his  relations  to  unite  the  different 
Frankish  tribes  under  his  rule,  and  thereby  began  the  horrors  which 
continued  to  rage  in  the  Merovingian  family.^  As  Clovis  in  the 
last  years  of  bis  life  caused  the  old  lex  SaUca  to  be  revised  and  pub- 
lished anew,  so  also,  in  511,  he  summoned  a  synod  to  Orleans, 
which,  among  other  things,  regulated  how  heretical  clergy  (e,g,  of 
the  Arian  Goths),  if  they  voluntarily  returned  to  the  Church, 
might  be  received  and  placed  in  ecclesiastical  o0ces.  Clovis  sum- 
moned the  synod,  defined  the  points  to  be  debated,  and  the  bishops 

I  The  legend  of  the  ampulla  (Eemensis)  coming  down  from  heayen  is  first 

found  in  tlie  niiitli  renturv  in  Hincmar. 

-  llecentiy  the  genuineness  of  the  conf:r;itulatory  letter  of  Bishop  Anastasius 
of  Rome  to  Clovis  ^^Jaflc,  754j,  has  been  denied  hy  Havkt,  Qit^tions  Meroving. 
1885. 

*  All  these  erimee  were  not  indeed  jMlliated  by  the  Christian  historiaa 
Gregory  of  Tours,  but  yet  in  his  eym  they  were  outweighed  by  his  obedience  to 
the  tme  faith,  which  God  rewarded  by  his  sucoeeses, "  eo  quod  ambularet  recto 
cord€  coram  «o,  et  faceret  qua  plaeita  eratU  in  oeulut  tius,*^  Hist.  Fr*  2, 40. 
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nought  from  luin  coxifinnatioii  of  their  decisiona  '^in  order  tliat 
hereby  obedience  should  be  bo  much  the  more  eecnred." 

The  creation  of  Clevis  contained  the  permanent  nndens  of  the^ 
Germanic  re-shaping  of  the  rains  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  unity j 
of  faith  brought  together  Germans  and  Bomans.  In  theneighbomv, 
ing  kingdoms  also  the  Tictorious  penetration  of  the  Catholic  creed, 
behind  which  stood  the  higher  civilization  of  the  subject  Roman 
populace,  was  thereby  furthered.  In  Burgundy  Guiidobald  (Gun- 
dobad  )  in  spite  of  his  Anan  creed,  liad  stood  on  terms  of  close  inter- 
course with  the  eminent  Bishop  Avitus  of  Yienne.  In  499  he  caused 
a  religious  conference  between  Arian  and  Catholic  clergy  to  be 
arranged,  which  however  remained  fruitless;  the  Arian  clergy 
would  not  allow  the  matter  to  be  put  to  a  proposed  divine  ordeal 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  magic.  Gundobald  remained 
an  Anan  till  his  death  in  616,  but  his  son  and  successor  Siqmund 
already  belonged  to  the  Catholic  confession  before  the  >>eginning  of 
his  reign,  and  the  council  of  the  realm  called  together  by  him  in  517 
to  SpftOn  was  serviceable  in  carrying  through  a  Catholic  arrange- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Soon  thereafter,  however,  the  Bur* 
gundian  kingdom  succumbed  to  the  attack  of  the  Merovingians 
and  was  united  with  that  of  the  Franks. 

In  Uie  kingdom  of  the  Snevi^  £abbabic,  who  ascribed  the  healing 
of  his  sick  son  to  the  relics  of  S.  Martin  brought  from  Tours,  attached 
himself  about  660  to  the  Catholic  creed,'  for  the  carrying  through  of 
which  in  Gallicia  Bishop  Mabtin  of  Dumio  (Bracara),  a  Pannonian 
by  Inrth,  was  of  the  greatest  influence.  This  man,  filled  in  the  East 
with  the  spirit  of  monastic  asceticism,  founded  in  Dnmio,  near 
Bracara,  the  residential  city  of  the  kings  of  the  Suevi,  a  monastery 
over  which  he  presided  as  abbot  and  presbyter,  till  it  wa^  raised  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  At  the  first  Synod  of  Bracara  in  561 
(not  563)  he  took  part  as  ]  ji-]io|>  of  "Dumio,  at  the  second  under  Miro 
in  572.  as  Metropolitan-bishop  ot  Bracara. 

When,  at  the  emi  of  the  rontury^  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi  was 
incorporated  in  the  Visi-Gothic  kingdom,  the  decisive  revolution 
had  also  already  taken  place  in  the  latter.  King  Euric's  son  Alabio 
(from  484)  had  been  unable  to  overcome  by  concessions  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  creed.  He  allowed  the  Catholic  clergy  to  consider  their 
affairs  quite  independently  at  the  synods^  refrained  from  influeno- 

'  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ue  miraculis  S.  Martini,  I.  11.  Isidore  {Ve  f-etjibus 
Getarum,  c.  90)  names  Thbodemir,  the  Acts  of  tho  iirst  synod  at  Bracara, 
Ariamir.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  names  designate  the  same  person  as 
KanaTiCt  or  perbaps  hia  sons. 
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ing  elections,  hiiaself  elsewhere  took  up  exiled  Catholic  bishops,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  guard  against 
caprice  in  justice,  a  Roman  law-book  of  their  own  (Cod.  Theodoeia- 
nils  or  Bremamm  Alarkmnum). 

In  Clevis's  war  against  him,  however,  the  sympathy  of  the  clergy 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Frankish  power.  By  the  battle  of  Vongl^ 
(507),  Aqnitaine  and  Tonloose  fell  to  the  Franks;  in  the  following 
oentoiy  the  "^^-Gotliic  role  was  entirely  limited  to  Spain,  and 
nnder  Thkddas,  who  sought  to  win  the  Catibolio  Romans  by  great 
feyonrs,  as  also  nnder  AiHANAaiiiD,  whose  daughters,  on  their  alliance 
with  Merovingian  princes,  had  forsaken  the  Arian  creed,  and  in  whose 
time  the  Snevi  retnmed  to  the  Catholic  confession,  the  signs  of  the 
necessary  revolution  multiplied.  Then  nnder  Leuvioild  *  a  vigorous 
re-action  once  more  took  place.  In  liis  fainily  the  two  creeds  con- 
tcmied  with  one  another.  His  sons  Hermeneoild  and  Eeccared, 
assumed  by  him  as  co-rep:ents,  following  their  mother  Theodosia,  a 
Greek  princess,-  inclined  towards  the  Catholic  confession,  Herme- 
neoild, instigated  to  a  formal  transition  by  his  wife,  the  Prankish 
Ingundis  (a  daughter  of  Brunhilda)  with  tlie  co-operation  of  Hishup 
Leanbek  of  Seville,  assembled  the  Catholic  party  in  Andalusia  about 
him  and  placed  his  hopes  in  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks 
against  his  father.  Leuvigild  now  began  severe  measures  against 
the  Catholics,  exoommnnicating  resisting  bishops  and  confiscating 
qhnrch  property,  and  caused  an  Arian  council  at  Toledo  to  take 
measnres  for  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics,  which  with  many 
was  not  without  snccess.  He  overcame  Hermenegild,  and  when  he 
vefused  to  accept  the  Arian  confession,  caused  him  to  be  executed. 
But  after  Leuvigild's  death  (586)  Bbccabbd  came  forward  in 
fikvour  of  the  CathoUc  oonfeesion.  After  the  disputation  between 
Arian  and  Catholic  bishops  at  the  Assembly  at  Toledo  in  687,  he 
declared  himself,  moved  by  weighty  reasons  "  of  the  heaven  and  of 
the  earth,"  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  the  Trinity.  Most  of  the 
Arian  bishops  and  a  great  part  of  the  Vi3i-Gk)ths  followed  him.  The 
opposition  of  the  other  party,  headed  by  his  step-mother  Goswintha, 
the  vigorous  enemy  of  Ingundis,  was  suppressed,  and  the  great 
Asseml'Iy  of  Toledo  in  589,  attended  by  nearly  seventy  bisln-ps, 
oonhrmed  the  acceptance  of  Catholicism  by  the  estaljlishment  of 
the  orthoflox  creed  according  to  the  CEcumeuical  symbols  (with 
exception  of  the  fiiioque)  and  by  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 

*  Fr.  GoaaBBS  in  ZhTh.  187S;  1^  L.  der  kttU  ArianerkOnig  in  JprTh. 
1886. 

*  This  is  contested  by  Gt^rrea. 
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Older.  Beocaied  tmpported  the  building  of  churohea  and  the  found- 
ing of  monasteries,  and  the  onion  in  oreed  favoured  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Gothic  and  Boman  life,  which  was  farther  promoted  by  the 
permiaeion  of  the  otmnti&mm. 

While  the  Catholic  Church  celebrated  this  triumph,  in  Italy 
itself  it  was  sighing  under  new  oppression.  After  the  Ostro-Gbths 
had  been  snbjeoted  to  the  Greek  arms  in  a  twenty  years'  war  of 
heroic  courage,  and  Nabsbs  had  again  restored  the  Byzantine  rule/^ 
aft^r  a  short  pause,  the  hea\'y  oppression  of  the  Lombard  conquest 
was  laid  upon  Italy,  wiuck  proceeded  unsparingly,  both  generally, 
and  also  against  churches  and  monasteries.  The  Arian  Christianity 
of  tilt  Lombards,  still  mingled  with  much  heatiienism,  by  no  means 
as  yet  douiiuate^i  tiie  people.  Thus  the  oppression  of  the  Catholic 
population  was  mii<  li  less  a  matter  of  religious  fanaticism  than  the 
outcome  of  the  relation  of  the  barbarian  victors  to  the  vanquished. 
Gregory  the  Great  attests  that  the  godless  Arian  priests  of  the 
Lombards,  by  no  means  undertook  to  persecute  the  true  faith. 
Indeed,  a  certain  religious  indifference  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
greater  intellectual  power  of  the  oppressed  Roman  Church  soon 
showed  itself.  The  wife  of  Autha&i,  the  Catholic  Theodelinda  of 
Bavaria,  who  after  Authari's  death  exalted  the  Duke  Agilulf  to  be 
king,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  Gregory  the  Great^  and  soon 
here  also  the  process  introduced  itself,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
following  century  led  the  Lombard  masters  to  the  Church  of  their 
subjects. 


* 
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CHAPTER  SECOND, 

The  Vifli-Gothic  Chorcli  in  Spain  from  lUccared's  Gonversiou,  and 

Islam. 

JSourees:  Isidobi  Hisp.  De  regibus  Get,  (p.  31)  and  Chrome.  (Ml.  88)  and  De 
9cripior&nu  eedet,  c  28  aqq.    (Fabr.  Bibl.  eodes.  p.  66.)  Ildbfonsds 

ToLBD.  De  8cr.  eecL  (ibid.  p.  61). — Literature:  Aschbach,  Gesch.  der 
Westgotm.  1827.  Lemdke,  G(\'<ch.  von  Spanien.  1831  sqq.  — F.  Daun, 
Kiinige  der  Germanen,  6tli  vol.  P.  G.  Gams,  Kirchengeschichte  von  Spanien, 
II,  2.^ — Dozy,  ffisfoire  (hs  MtiKtthna/is  d'Espagne,  Leiden  1861  sqq. 
liAUDihSiN,  bkUugius  und  Aivar,  pp.  1-4U.  Von  Schack,  Focsie  und  Kunst 
der  Araber  in  Spanien  nnd  Sieilien,  2nd  ed.  1877, 2nd  vol. 

The  victory  of  the  Catholic  creed  over  the  Ariaii,  for  wliich  Bishop 
Leander  of  SeviUe  was  of  special  influence  with  Keccared,  destroyed 
the  chief  wall  of  partition  between  the  Gtoths  and  the  Iloman  popn* 
lace,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  preponderance  to  Latin  cns- 
toma,  civilisation,  and  speech  along  with  the  Roman  clergy.  The 
throne  entered  into  alliance  with  the  spiritual  nobility  of  the  Church 
against  the  secular  nobility  of  the  Goths.  But  the  amalgamation 
of  Qoths  and  Bomans  led  also  to  the  setting  aside  of  Boman  law  for 
the  latter,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  codification  of  Vid-Gothic 
law,  into  which  nnmerous  definitions  of  Boman  law  now  fonnd 
entrance  (the  so-called  Antiqua).  The  clergy,  now  proceeding  in 
large  preponderance  from  the  Boman  populace,  at  first  sarpassed 
the  Visi-Gothic  nobility  in  political  power  and  in  authority,  and  at 
tlie  synods  of  the  kingdom  decided  the  most  important  aifairs  ot  tlie 
latter  along  with  tno  atfairs  oi"  the  Clnirch,  until,  after  653,  the 
Paladins  appeared  along  with  the  bishops.  Cua  iiially  the  higlier 
iipiritual  dignities  came  to  Gothic  families,  and  the  clergy  were  in- 
fected by  tlie  factious  spirit  of  the  nobility.  On  account  of  their 
wide-spread  possessions,  the  clergy,  especially  since  the  reign  of  the 
jx)werful  Wamba  (G73  sqq.),  were  summoned  to  military  service. 
According  to  the  universal  Germanic  view  the  kings  appointed  the 
bishops.  On  account  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  rulers  the 
Archbishops  of  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  gradually  at- 
tained the  first  place  Mid  important  ecclesiastical  privileges,  while 
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at  first  those  of  Seville,  first  Leandeb^^  then  his  famotu  brother 
IsmoBE,  had  stood  at  the  head.  Isidore  (died  in  636}  if9A  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time,  whose  writmgs  collected  together  the 
traditional  spiritual  and  secular  knowledge  then  attainable,  the  in- 
heritance of  Romau  culture.  Rome  had  greeted  the  conversion  of 
Reccared  with  great  delight,  but  the  Spaaiish  Church  in  subsequent 
times  gave  rather  the  impression  of  a  secluded  national  Church,  in 
which  tlie  unity  of  the  Western  ecclesiastical  world  under  Rome 
came  to  little  exprosiun.  It  held  fast  to  the  ancient  traditional 
liturgy,  which  ditlered  in  many  points  from  the  Roman  order 
(Officium  Groticum,  called  subsequently  the  KLozarabaric  Liturgy), 
and  exercised  through  the  clergy  a  strong  influence  on  political 
affiJrs.  Under  clerical  influence  Becoared  had  already  issued  most 
severe  regulations  against  the  very  numerons  Jews  of  the  Visi- 
Gothic  kingdom,  aiming  at  either  conversion  or  annihilation; 
SiSBBUT  (from  612)  proceeded  still  more  harshly,  and  still  more 
inhuman  measores  ensued  in  the  end  of  the  century  (6d4).  Still, 
Jewish  money  was  always  able  to  set  limits  to  their  execution. 

Amid  conflicts  of  the  crown  with  secnlar  and  spiritual  dignities, 
and  with  quickly  increasing  moral  corruption,  the  Yisi-Qothic 
kingdom  now  advanced  to  its  end.  WmzA  also  interfered  with 
violence  in  ecclesiastical  sfEairs  and,  when  Pope  Constantino  (706 
sq.)  sought  to  counteract  his  disregard  of  the  laws  and  property  of 
the  Church,  he  forbade  all  intercourse  with  Rome  on  pain  of  death. 
The  nobility  and  clergy  now  supported  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
RoDERic,  and  these  internal  conflicts  brouglit  about  the  interference 
of  the  Saracens.  jNIusa,  the  procurator  of  the  Caliph  Valid  L,  sent 
the  general  Tank,  and  the  battle  of  Xere;s  de  la  Froutera  c7th  July,  I 
711)  opened  Spam  to  Islam.  Its  greater  part  became  a  province  of 
the  Ommeyyad  Cahjiliate,  till  the  latter  fell  into  deca}'",  and  the  pro- 
curators of  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus  made  themselves  independent  in 
Spain  as  well  as  elsewhere.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Ommeyyads 
by  the  Abbasides  (752),  who  from  7GS  re.sided  in  Bagdad,  the  last  of 
the  Ommeyyads,  Abderrhaman  I.  el  Dakkel,  founded  in  Spain  in  765 
the  speedily  flourishing  Caliphate  (at  first  Emirate)  of  Cordova.  .\ 

The  position  of  the  subject  Christi^  pcrpulation  took  very  differn^i>;>^' 
ent  forms  in  particular  cases;  but  the  subject  GhristianB  evmywhere  ^\  ^ 
found  toleration  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  condition  of 
humble  conduct  in  regard  to  the  due  contribution  of  the  poll-tax. 
The  preponderance  of  the  conquerors  compelled  many  Christians  to 
change  their  faith,  and  the  Mohammedan  law  forbade  their  recon- 

'  P.  GuRRES,  Leander^  Bischof  van  StviUa,  in  Zvvih. 
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versiou.  Hence  many  so-called  Ohrijttiani  occulti  are  tbund.  The 
bishops,  suddenly  de<^aded  trum  their  influential  position  in  the 
Visi-Grothic  kingdom,  either  shut  themselves  up  in  malignant 
animosity  against  the  unbehevers,  or  leanied  to  suit  themselves  to 
the  Mohammedau  wielders  of  power  and  so  played  a  part  among 
them.  The  Arab  rulers  claimed  the  rights  of  the  Gk>thic  kings  to 
the  filling  up  of  bishoprios  and  the  calling  of  oounoils.  ^hnstiap. 
^  T?.rMiir^yif>-fio^^^c^jailfe     caught  in_the  bu^^received  a  grievouft 

^'^/i^***^'^^^  Thestate^""cuKuffe~^  the  externally  isolated  Chiistian 
clergy  quickly  sank,  and  among  the  laity  the  Latin  language  partly 

^  paased  into  neglect.  On  the  other  hand  the  lustre  of  the  victorioua, 

quickly  developmg  Arabic  civilization,  language,  eloquence  and  poeey 
dazzled  and  allured,  and  incited  to  imitation. 
la  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  the  mountain  country  of  Asturia 
t       and  Gantabria  as  far  as  the  Basques,  the  Christian  rule  was  main- 

V*^r^  tained  by  Pblato  of  Astoria.  Alphonso  (the  Catholic)  united  to 
them  the  eastern  districts  of  the  north  coast.  Amid  continued 
conflicts  with  the  Moors  in  the  mountains  of  Q-allicia  and  Old- 
Castile,  the  Chnsitian  Gothic  kingdom,  as  it  was  still  called,  grew 
strong ;  Oviedo  became  its  capital  under  Fruela  (from  757).  This 
Christian  Spain  under  Alphonso  II.  (the  Chaste),  from  792  came  into 
closer  contact  with  Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD, 
Cliristianity  in  the  British  Islands. 

Sources:  Gildas.  Liber  qiifrulug  de  excidio  Brit.  (Ml.       and  Nennutk,  llht. 
Brit,  in  Th.  Gale,  Hist.  Brit,  script.  Ox.  and  ed.  Stevenson,  Jx)nd. 

iaS8.  Bbi»a,  H.  eccl.  yeiU.  AmjL  ed.  Smith  (1722),  Stevenson  (1^38),  Holder- 
Sgger  (1883).— Patricu  ConfesHo  and  Epistola,  Ml.  63,  the  in  Coloan, 
TrioM  Thmimiaurg,  1646  and  in  Acta  8t,^  17tli  March.  On  Ninsan,  Ada  SL 
16th  Sept.,  on  Columba  ibid.  9th  June.— Jac.  USSBBIUS^  AnHquitates  Brit, 
EccUs.  London  1087. — Liferaturf  :  C.  G.  Shhoell,  De  eccl.  Britan. 
Scotorutnque  hist.fontibus,  Beroi.  1851,  Id.  in  RE.  8,  331.  Looks,  Antiqua 
Brit.  Scotorutnque  eccles.  quales  fuerint  mores^  Lips.  1882.  W.  Skene, 
CWIte  SooUaady  8  vols.,  Edinb.  1876-78.  Bright,  Chapters  of  Early  English 
Chureh-^itiory,  Oxford  187a 

1.  The  Church  had  planted  a  firm  foot  in  Celtic  Britain  (rid.  i.  ^ 
106,  186 1  which  had  become  a  Roman  province.  In  the  lourth^/i 
century  British  bishops  took  part  in  synods  of  the  Empire ;  this  Q^^^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  flourishing  period  of  the  anoient  British- 
Koman  Church.  But  from  as  early  as  B60  began  the  inroads  of  the 
Picts  from  the  North,  and  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  and  after  the 
hard  pressed  Roman  Empire  had  oompletely  given  up  the  proyinoe 
in  409,  the  invading  Angles^  Jutes  and  Saxons  began  to  settle  aa 
masters.  In  the  north  of  the  island,  amid  the  existing  mixtnre  of 
the  Britons  with  the  invading  Plots,  Ninian,  a  Briton  edncated  in 
Borne,  seems  to  have  worked  among  the  soathem  Plots.  To  him  is 
attrlbated  the  foondation  of  the  church  of  Candida  Casa,  which 
was  dedicated  to  S.  Martin  of  Tonrs.  It  is  to  be  sought-  at  Whit- 
horn in  GidToway  on  the  sonth-west  coast,  somewhat  ftu^ing  the  Isle 
of  Man.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  his  activity  was  of  permanent 
cons<*quence.  We  still  find  the  British  Church  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  in  harmonious  intercourse,  especially  with  that  of 
Gaul. 

The  relations}!!}*  il-'i  in  tlie  llturpy.  lessons,  etc..  with  the  (Jaulish  ('hurch 
S[ fak*?  for  the  intluences  which  proceeded  thence  upon  Celtic  Hrit.ain  ;  vid. 
"VVakrbn,  Liturgic  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,  Oxf.  1881.  Of.  al.so  in  regard 
to  the  baptismal  confession,  loofs  he  p.  11  note.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelagian 
eontroveray,  Bishop  Obrmakus  oI  Anxerre,  at  tiie  instigation  of  the  Bonuui 
emiaaaiy  Palkdius  and  ontho  eonraiarionof  Pope  Oaleatine,  twice  led  a  mission 
to  Britain,  in  order  to  oppose  Pelagianiam  in  person  thai:«.  In  Fastidius  {ffid. 
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OasparIi  Bri/tfe  «.  Abhdlgn,  eto.,  Chrislianw  1880,  pp.  863-876)  the  author  of  » 
treAtifie  De  vita  Christiana  (Ml.  50,  2  col.  383  aqq.)>  we  make  the  acquaintanco 

of  a  horn  Briton,  whose  treatise,  praised  by  GennadiiK  ( om.  ill.  50),  exhibits 
J^i.iliigittu  iiifiuences.  But  the  settlement  of  the  An glo-SaiOEs  forced  back  tho 
Britons  into  the  western  part  of  Britain  (Wales  and  the  mountains  of  North- 
umberland and  ComwaU)  and  in  part  across  the  sea  (Britanny).  While  the 
latter  seek  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Gaul,  the  British  Church  dragged  out 
a  troubled  existence  in  an  isolated  position,  and  yet  gafne  l  a  certain  rise 
in  prosperity  in  the  sixth  century  (battle  of  Bath  in  516).  The  complaints  of 
O1LDA8  reflect  the  barbarism  and  distress  of  the  time.  But  a'lmira))]e  bisliops 
were  not  wanting,  as  is  sho\^'Ti,  alonj?  witii  Giidas.  by  Bishop  Daniel  of  Ban^oi* 
(t  584),  David  of  Menevia  (S.  Davids),  Keutigern  of  Glasgow,  Asaph  and 
others; 


2.  But  aboat  the  same  period  of  the  Saxon  conquests  the  Christian 
Church  begins  to  stnteroot  in  Ireland  (Erin,  Scotia  Magna),  the 
original  seat  of  tlie  Soots.  About  431  Pope  Celestine  sent  pALLApnia 
to  Ireland,  of  whose  action,  howeyer,  little  is  to  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty.  On  the  other  hand  native  tradition  sorroands  S.  Patrick 
with  the  fall  glory  of  the  apoetle  of  the  Irish.  Baaing  upon  the 
remarkable  entire  silence  of  Bede  as  to  him,  and  on  other  gzounda, 
has  indeed  been  attempted  to  deny  entirely  his  historical  ex- 
istenoe,  or  to  declare  him  to  be  one  and  the  same  person  with  the 
aboTB-mentioned  Boman  Palladins,  bat  hardly  with  justification. 
The  written  compositions  ascribed  to  S.  Patrick,  preserved  only  in  a 
very  corrupt  text,  the  Confession  and  a  letter  to  a  British  chieftain 
who  hid  robbed  Irish  Christians,  bear  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
mark  of  originality,  and  even  in  language  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  other  writings  which  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  No 
miracles,  of  which  later  tradition  ascribed  innumerable  to  him,  are 
mentioned  ;  on  the  the  other  hand  there  is  exliibited  a  strong  life  of 
religious  feeling  which  expresses  itself  in  visions  and  divine  revela« 
tious  in  dreams.  Accoitiing  to  his  Confession  Patrick  was  the  sou 
of  a  deacon,  Calpomius,  and  bom  on  the  paternal  property  Banna> 
vem  Tabemifld,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  Roman  Britain  ;  as  a  child 
he  was  carried  off  to  Ireland,  and  had  there  to  herd  sheep.  The 
religious  feelings  which  had  been  awakened  in  solitude,  sabseqnently, 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  his  home,  left  him  no  rest ;  he 
biooghi  the  GKispel  to  the  SooU  of  Ireland.  In  his  Confession,  which 
was  probably  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  vindicates  him* 
self  for  not  being  able  to  desert  the  converts  in  Ireland.  God  had 
given  him  the  grace,  to  convert  many  people  and  to  appoint  clergy ; 
the  sons  of  the  Scots  became  monks,  the  daughters  of  the  kinga 
virgins  dedicated  to  Christ.  The  fonnding  of  the  ohorch  at  Armagh 
is  traced  back  to  him,  but  the  compass  and  continnance  of  his. 
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activity  lie  much  in  the  dark.  The  gaining  of  individual  heads  of 
clans  led  to  the  founding  of  churches  and  the  appoiutment  of 
bishops.  We  must  probably  conceive  of  the  activity  of  Patrick 
essentially  alter  the  manner  of  the  British  Church,  while  there  are 
also  traces  of  relationship  to  the  Church  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand 
he  must  have  been  iniluenced  by  the  ministry  of  Ninian  in  Candida 
Casa  {magnum  monasteriuni)^  from  which  further  influences  seem  to 
have  gone  forth,  especially  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  on  the  other  P 
hand  the  British  Church  of  Wales  iufiuenoed  Southern  Ireland.  J'  ^  s 
Bat  politico-aooial  oircnmstances  among  the  Scots  brought  about  ^j/^  y 
that  peculiar  state  of  matten,  which  made  the  Chnroh  in  the  specific  ^ 
sense  a  moiuutio  Ghmch.  Monasteries  are  not  only  the  centres  of  ^ 
this  mission,  bat  they  also  bear  the  character  of  Cluristian  colonies, 
which  adapt  themselves  in  a  pecoUar  manner  to  the  clan-system 
which  entirely  dominates  the  people.  The  fbanders  receive  from 
the  chieftain  landed  property,  which  descends  ss  an  inheritance  in 
their  family,  so  long  as  a  member  of  the  family  is  capable,  even 
though  only  in  a  subordinate  spiritual  office,  of  retaining  the 
monastery.  With  the  grant  the  Churcii  ai^o  acquires  claims  on 
the  people  of  the  (  Ian.  They  enter  into  a  family  relationship  to 
the  monastery  and  have  to  render  services  to  the  Church  through 
individual  persons.  But  thf?  l  itter  are  thereby  advanced  to  a 
privileged  position,  the  unfree  thor(4)y  become  free,  pc  opU'  of  low 
rank  receive  higher  esteem ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  is  bound 
to  aiibrd  baptism,  communion  and  masses  for  souls,  as  well  as  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  to  the  members  of  the  clan. 

These  Christian,  monastic  communities  form  not  a  hierardlicaUy 
oonstitated,  united  Chnrch^  hat  only  alliances  loosely  touching  one 
amytheri  which  reach  as  fkr  as  the  foundations  which  have  started 
from  one  centro.  There  thus  arise  in  the  individual  clan  societies, 
Ohristiaa  communities,  in  which  the  converted  and  tonsured  brothers  . 
enjoy  the  privileges  conferred,  without  otlisrwiae  alttring  their  I 
MBintinl  relatka  to  tiie  dan.  In  these  monastic  communities,  \ 
simple  settlements  in  wooden  huts  and  provided  with  a  church,  the 
older  members  («emore«)  occupy  themselves  with  contemplation,  the 
conduct  of  divine  service  and  the  copying  of  Scripture,  but  besides 
especially  with  the  education  of  the  younger  members  ( junior eji  or 
alumni).  Alongside  of  them  however  tiierc  aro  working  brothers, 
on  whom,  agriculture  and  handicrafts  are  incumbent.  These  mission- 
moiiasteries  or  Christian  colonies  naturally  also  require  ordained 
priests  for  divine  service.  The  abbots,  however,  mi^]^ht  be  mere 
presbyters,  and  as  a  fact  frequently  are  so,  and  their  social  position 
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inyolves  that  they  should  receive  the  leadership  of  the  Church  not 

by  election  but  by  a  kind  of  right  of  inheritance  from  the  family  of 

the  founder.  For  those  spiritual  tuiicLions,  which  are  bound  to  the 
episcopal  potestas  ordinis,  the  presence  of  consecrated  bishops  waji 
required  in  these  monastic  commnnities,  and  thus  there  arises  the 
peculiar  circumstance,  that  the  bishops,  who  stood  higlier  in  spiritual 
rank,  might  yet  be  subject  to  the  government  of  monastic  abbots. 

Among  the  great  national  monastic  foundations  of  the  sixth  century  that  of 
Frs'NiAN,  the  monastery  of  Clonard  (Cluain  F.mrd)  in  Meath  is  pre-eminent.  To 
it  8,000  monk3  are  said  to  have  belonc'Cil.  (■>'■  in  diii'ereiit  monastic  settlements 
wliich  were  all  dependent  ou  Clouard.  Fiuuian  went  out  from  Wales  under 
the  influence  of  the  famous  David  (founder  of  S.  David's)  and  of  Gildas,  known 
by  his  descriptions  of  the  miseries  of  the  British  Chmch  under  the  invssions  of 
the  Saxons.  From  Clonavd,  the  twelve  apostles  of  Ireland,  wlio  founded 
monasteries  in  the  whole  country,  are  said  to  have  gone  out ;  to  them  belongs 
'the  ffimons  Beimchar  (Bangor),  which  is  not  to  be  oonfoonded  with  the  bishop- 
ric of  Bangor  in  Wales. 

Prom  ihis  IriBh-SoottiBh  Cbmoh  there  prooeeded  especially  the 
oonveraion  of  the  Sooto  and  Ficti  in  JSootlond,  the  ancient  AllNUiy. 
To  the  oldest  population  ol  Scotland,  the  likewise  Celtic  Ficts,  the 
Scots  liad  come  from  Ireland^  and  being  still  farther  increased  by 
later  immigrations  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centnry,  settled 
ill  the  south-western  part  of  Scotland,  while  the  Picts  retained  tlie 
eastern  and  northern  part,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century, 
even  to  a  considerable  extent  forced  back  the  invading  Scots.  Tlie 
Scots  here  formed  the  small,  in  name  at  least)  Christiani  kingdom  of 
Dalriada. 

In  connection  herewith  stands  the  noble  ministry  of  the  Irish- 
Scot  CoLUMBA,  who,  proceeding  from  Bangor,  as  a  presbyter,  with 
twelve  companions,  founded  a  monastic  settlemept  ou  the  island  of 
Hii  (I,  or  la)  about  663,  usually  callecl  St.  Zona,*  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  CovAi*,  the  King  of  the  Scots.  From  this  centre  Golnmba 
pursued  the  mission  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  among  the  heathen 
PiciS)  whose  king  BBtrDE  he  won ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  come 
as  iar  as  the  Orkney  Islands.  Columba  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
monasteries  founded  by  him  in  Ireland  and  now  at  lona  and  their 
nnmeroos  branches,  and  so  the  Chorcb  in  Caledonia  came  under  his, 
the  Abbot-Presbyter's,  leadership,  for  lona  formed  the  governing 
centre  for  tbe  whole  Chnrob  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  as  later  also  for 

*  Aooording  to  Beeves,  lona  was  originally  the  adjeetive  form  of  la,  and  thence 

by  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  arose  the  usual  name  lona.  The  island  belongs  to  the 
southern  or  inner  Hebrides,  and  now  bears  the  name  Ikolmkill,  ijg.  Island  of 
Columba,  who  already  in  ancient  times  bore  the  name  Columcille. 
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NortHumbria.  The  peculiar  leadership  of  this  misBion  church  exer- 
cised by  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Hii,  who  was  a  simple  pres- 
byter, has  led  to  the  errtmeons  supposition  that  this  chnroh  in  general 
knew  no  essential  difference  in  clerical  character  between  bishop 
and  presbyter.  Bat  we  also  find  here  the  pecnliar  potesUts  ordinis 
of  the  einsoopate,  according  to  which  certain  spiritoal  ^ct^ons  are 
thoroughly  linked  to  episcopal  <Mni8eoratiQn.  The  leadership  of  the 
ohnioh,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  the  power  of  the  monasteries,  the 
abbots  of  which  are  sometimes  bishops  and  sometimes  presbyters.  V* 

Other  pecnliar  arrangements  and  iiisUtuLiuns  were  maintained  and  tjj^^^ 
peculiarly  developed  both,  by  the  isolated  ancient  British  Church, 
the  episcopate^  of  which,  for  the  rest,  bears  quite  the  same  charac-  I  ^  /V 
ter  as  those  in  other  Roman  provinces,  and  by  the  Irish-Scottish '\ 
monastic  and  mission  church.    In  their  isolated  position  both  only  Jy^ 
partially  followed  the  development  of  the  Roman  Church  of  the  ' 
Empire.    They  maintained  the  earlier  reckoning  of  Easter  (the 
older  Roman,  pre-Dionysian),  and  had  a  peculiar  style  of  tonsure, 
from  ear  to  ear,  whereby  the  front  part  of  the  head  was  shorn,  but 
behind,  the  hair  hung  down  long,  which  was  quite  different  from  the 
so-called  Roman  corona.  Moreover,  the  rite  of  baptism  was  differ- 
ent, in  what  respect  is  not  clear ;  other  litnigical  peculiarities  are 
also  fonnd  here.  The  mamage  of  priestf,  and  that  of  bishops  also, 
was  held  legal  in  the  ancient  fashion. 

3.  Tha^  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  Ancient  British 

Chnrch. 

Doring  these  missionary  efforts  the  erstwhile  Boman  firitsin, 
which  was  already  laid  hold  of  by  Christianity,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  its  heathen  German  conquerors.-  Ghregorv  the  Great, 
however,  before  his  entry  upon  the  Roman  episcopate,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  Pope,  in  696,  he  sent  Abbot  /1 
Augustine  with  forty  Benedictines  through  Gaul  to  Britain  ;  the 
Frankish  court  supported  the  undertaking  with  interpreters  and 
recommendations  to  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who  had  for  wife  the 
Frankish  Bertha,  a  Christian.  The  Grpnnanic  conquerors  (Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes)  formed  a  groat  number  of  governments,  but 
temporarily  bound  tlirniselves  together  in  a  common  league.  At 
that  time  Ethelbert  of  Kent  stood  as  "Bretwalda"  at  the  head  of  the 
Heptarchy.  The  Roman  emissaries,  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
not  far  from  the  month  of  the  Thames,  were  friendly  received  by 
Ethelbert,  and  as  early  as  597  were  able  to  baptize  him  at  Duro- 
vemmn  (sCantaaria,  Oantia,  ie.  Cauterbory).   A  great  part  of  his 

C.H. — VOL,  n.  a 
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sabjects  followed  his  example.  Augustine  obtained  episcopal  conse- 
cration in  Aries,  restored  an  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  in  Durovernum,  and  buih  a  new  one,  dedicated  to  Peter^ 
the  Prince  of  the  A|X)stles,  at  the  same  time  with  a  monasttM  y.  For 
the  snp])ort  of  the  work  Gregory"  sent  t  he  Abbot  Mellitus  and  others, 
and  promoted  Augustine  to  be  an  Archbishop.  Even  then  Lon- 
dinam  in  the  south  and  Eboracnm  (York'i  in  the  north  were  regarded 
as  metropoles,  but  as  London  was  in  heathen  hands,  Ganterbniy 
became  the  ftrchi-episcopai  see  instead.  Moreoyer,  Gregory  gave 
Augustine  very  liberal  instructions  as  to  his  treatment  of  Uie  new 
converia  The  idol-temples,  instead  of  being  deatioyed,  as  was  at 
first  intended,  were  rather  to  be  transformed  into  Christian  chorohes, 
and  for  the  sacrificial  feasts  which  had  grown  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  consecration  of  chnrohes  and  feasts  of  martyrs  were  to 
be  sabstitnted. 

Angostine  sought  in  Taui  to  bring  aboat  a  union,  &r  common 
action,  with  the  Jincient  British  Ohnrch,  especially  with  Wales  (md. 

infra).  Shortly  before  his  death,  under  Sabareth^  Essex,  which  lay 
north  from  KeuL  and  was  mdepeudent  of  it,  but  less  important,  was 
opened  to  ('liristian  preaching,  and  here  he  installed  Mellitus  as 
Bisho])  ot  Loudon,  Tn  the  western  part  of  Kent  itself  Rochester 
Irt  came  the  seat  ot  a  bishopric  (Justus).  When  Anf^ustine  died  in 
LAi'REfmrs  succeeded  him  as  archbishop,  but  by  Ethelbert's 
deatii  m  (><^)  tins  mission  was  once  more  placed  in  a  dubious  position, 
as  his  son  Eadbald  again  attached  himself  to  heathenism,  and  drew 
along  with  him  a  great  part  of  those  wlm  had  been  won.  Even 
Mellitus  of  L(mdon  and  Justus  of  Rochester  p^venp  the  affair  as 
lost)  and  had  already  embarked,  when  at  the  last  moment  Lauren- 
tins  succeeded  in  changing  Eadbald's  opinion.  Mellitus  returned, 
and  snbseqnenUy  ancoeeded  Lanrentins  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Northumbrian  prince  Eadwih,  exiled  by  his  relation  ^thel- 
firied,  after  various  fortunes,  had  found  reception  with  Rkdwald  of 
Eaft  Anglia,  who,  on  his  own  part,  was  not  without  inclination  to 
ChristiaDity,  but  was  restrained  by  the  opinion  of  the  people.  With 
Bedwald's  help,  Eadwin  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mastery  of 
Northumbria.  Married  to  a  Kentish  princess,  from  626  he  permitted 
Pauijni  s  to  preach  tlie  gospel,  and  finally  decided  to  adopt  it. 
After  solemn  deliberation  with  the  assembly  of  his  kingdom,  the 
acceptance  of  Christ  lanity  followed  in  627.  The  high  priest  des- 
ti'oyed  the  altar  of  Wodan  with  his  own  baud,  Eadwin  had  himself 
baptized  (he  is  the  founder  of  Eadyinburg ^  Edinburgh),  and  Paul- 
iKUs  became  the  Archbishop  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  York 
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(Bboracum).  Subsequent  times  still  praised  the  Christian  govern- 
ment of  £adwin.  But  Eadwin  fell  in  633  in  the  war  of  defence 
against  the  still  heathen  Mercia,  which  was  allied  with  the  Briton 
Cad  walla ;  a  Christian,  bnt  hostile  to  the  Saxons,  and  with  htm  fell 
the  Boman  mission.  His.  brother  Eaufxebd,  King  of  Bemicia,  who, 
out  of  respect  to  King  Pemda  of  Meroia,  had  repudiated  the  Christian 
faith  which  he  had  gained  in  Scotland,  was  also  at  that  time,  like  his 
brother,  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Briton  Cadwalla.  EanMed's 
son  Oswald,  won  to  Christianity  in  the  Monastery  of  lona,  now 
obtained  the  lordship  of  Northnmbria,  after  the  conquest  of 
Cadwalla,  but  it  was  now  Scottish  Ckristianity,  which  was  here 
planted,  not  the  Roman.  The  Scot  Aidan  was  sout  out  as  mission- 
ary bishop  from  the  central  monastery,  and  founded  a  monastery  as 
a  mission  centre  on  the  island  of  Lindisfame  (now  Holy  Island,  on 
th^  east  coast  of  Northumberland,  south  of  Berwick  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed). 

Meanwhile  Sigebert,  Redwald's  step-son,  who  had  received  a 
Christian  education  in  France,  supported  by  the  Burgundian  priest 
Felix,  had  worked  for  Christianization  in  East  Anglia  in  631. 
Dunwich,  on  the  sea-coast  (now  washed  away  by  the  sea)  became  a 
bishopric.  After  Sigebert,  who  had  retired  into  a  monastery,  had 
been  placed  in  the  battle  field  by  his  own  friends,  in  the  war  against 
Penda,  and  had  been  cut  down  without  defending  himself,  there 
succeeded  the  aealous  king  Amha,  who  was  devoted  to  the  faith, 
and  whose  whole  family  was  distinguished  by  special  zeal  for  the 
monastic  life.— In  Wessez,  Ismus,  who  was  sent  out  by  Pope 
Honorius,  worked  from  the  year  634.  Under  the  infiuence  of 
Oswald  of  Korthumbria,  he  brought  to  baptism  King  Cynegil, 
whose  daughter  Oswald  married.  In  Kercia,  the  warlike  Penba., 
who  was  at  war  with  nearly  all  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers  in  suc- 
cession, opposed  Christianity  most  tenaciously.  In  war  with  him  in 
642  the  infiueutial  Oswald  of  Northumbna  fell,  but  his  brother  and 
successor  Oswy  held  zealously  by  Christianity,  and  under  his  in- 
fluence, Essex  also,  thirty-six  years  after  the  first  attempt,  now  re- 
ceived Christianity  under  Sigebert  th-^  Good.  From  Bishop  FrxAN 
in  Lindisfarne  he  received  the  S(  ottis]i  monk  Cedd,  who  now  be- 
came Bishop  of  London.  Finally  Oswy,  as  Bretwalda,  now  over- 
came his  tenacious  opponent  Penda,  in  656,  and  his  son  Pea  da 
agreed  to  accept  Christianity.  lachfield  here  became  the  seat  of  a  ' 
bishopric.   Still  later  the  unimportant  and  isolated  Sussex  followed. 

The  course  of  the  mission  shows  how  two  varying  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Scottish  and  the  Boman,  here  meet,  and  how,  after  the 
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^Ttoman  Im  <.' inning,  the  Scottish  in  growing  measure  asserted  itself 

from  tho  north. 

^  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  relation  of  the  ancient  British 
Chnrch  to  the  new  Roman  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Irish -Scottish  Church  to  the  same.  The  latter  had  taken  over 
certain  usages  from  the  andent  British  Ohuich,  but  was  divided 
ftom  it  by  its  peculiar  development  of  the  monastic  life,  and  herein, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  importance  which  lona  acquired  aa 
the  head  of  the  numerons  jnonaatio  Bocieties,  was  involved  a  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  the  vxewa  of  the  Boman  hierarchy.  The 
former  however,  although  in  its  foundations  standing  nearer  to  the 
mors  recent  Boman  mission,  from  acute  natumal  antipathy  to  ita 
Anglo-SaiMm  opprWMony  resisted  the  request  to  co-operate  with  the 
new  Boman  emissaries  in  the  oonTersion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
accommodate  itself  to  their  principles. 

Immediately  after  his  settlement  in  Kent,  Augustine  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  British  clergy  in  "Wales  (the  meeting  on  the 
frontier  at  Augustine's  Oak  in  601).  So  likewise  did  Laurentius 
subsequently.  But  the  ancient  British  Churc  h  m  AVales,  so  far  as 
the  latter  remained  independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  persisted  in 
its  opposition,  wliicli  was  only  gradually  overcome  m  the  second 
half  of  the  eightli  century.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Pope  Honorias 
obtained  the  adherence  of  a  portion  of  southern  Ireland  to  the 
Boman  celebration  of  Easter  as  early  as  630.  But  here  also  the 
agreement  did  not  extend  further. 

But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  the  importance  of  the  union 
of  the  two  parties,  the  Irish-Scottish  and  the  Boman,  which  were 
often  combating  one  another  in  one  and  the  same  place,  was  always 
more  and  more  felt.  King  Oawr  of  NorUiumherland  had,  dnoe 
657,  extended  his  rule  over  the  ^tons  of  Stmfhelydef  the  southern 
Picts  and  the  Soots  of  IMriada.  The  two  parties  collided  in  his 
family ;  for  his  wife  had  been  won  over  to  the  Boman  view  by 
Abbot  WniFBiED,  the  most  tenacious  representative  of  the  Boman 
endeavours.  Oswy,  who  at  that  time,  as  Bretwalda,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Saxon  dominions,  according  to  an  agreement  with 
the  rest  of  the  princes,  summoned  a  Synod  to  the  monastery  of 
Streancshalch  (Sinus  Phari,  hence  Synodus  Pharensis,  i.e.  Whitby, 
near  York )  in  664.  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Father  Columba, 
which  was  brought  into  controversy  by  Colman,  the  hitherto  Bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  was  successfully  encountered  by  that  of  the  Holy 
Apostle  Petek,  to  whom  the  Lord  gave  the  keys  of  heaven,  and 
the  Boman  system  was  accepted  in  obedience  to  the  prince  oi  the 
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apostles.  ColmAn  retired  to  the  numasteiy  of  Hii,  and  also  worked 
elsewhere ;  other  clexgy  snbmitted.  In  this  way  there  here  fell 
away  a  mode  of  eeolesiastioal  aotiyity,  to  whioh  Bede,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  Boman  Chnroh,  oonld  not  bat  give  favonrable  testi* 
mony  on  aoconnt  of  itb  simplicity,  disinterestedness  and  faithfnl 
devotion  to  the  care  of  souls  and  preaching  (H.  E.  3,  26).  In 
Colman's  place,  Cuthbert  now  carried  out  the  new  Roman  forms.' 
The  Roman  Bishop  Vitalian  celebiuted  this  triumph,  the  same 
who,  in  the  Monothelete  controversy,  was  only  just  able  to  assert 
himsolf  against  Constantinople. 

The  attachment  of  the  powerful  Heptarchy  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
bound  to  re-act  a !^:o  on  the  Trisli  and  Scottish  Phurcb.  Although  the  northern 
districts  TepuiU;ur  i  the  domiuion  of  tho  Angles  of  Northumberland  about  t»85, 
and  in  thLii  way  the  Church  of  Ck>iuuiba  again  became  free  in  its  movements 
among  the  Southern  Picts  and  in  tbe  Scottish  Dilriada,  the  then  Abbot  of  lona,  . 
Adamnaii  (the  biogimpher  of  Oolumba),  allowed  himeelf  to  be  gained  over  to  the 
Roman  system  in  Northuml^rland,  and  worked  in  this  interest  with  success  *"  X"""^^ 
both  in  tlio  north  of  Ireland  and  amonp;  the  Britons  of  Stratliclydo,  in  spite  of '-''^^ 
obstinate  oppo;>ition  on  tlie  part  of  t!io  monks;  he  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Scottish  iviug  Naithau,  who  commanded  his  subjects  to  receive  the  Roman 
ordinances,  and  caused  the  entire  body  of  the  priesthood  to  be  shorn  according 
to  the  Roman  tonsore.  The  parent  monasteiy  of  Hii  stili  held  Iwt  to  its 
past.  After  Adamnan's  death  in  704,  an  abbot  of  another  family  eucoeededi 
for  the  first  time  sinoe  the  foundation  by  Columba,  and  in  the  immediate  future 
discordant  elections  of  abbots  seem  to  have  followed.  It  was  not  till  716 
chat  the  monk  Egbert  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  monks  for  Boman 
Christianity. 

The  victny  of  the  Boman  eccleaiagticel  system  over  the  Scottish  first  ex- 
tended the  authority  of  the  Arohbiehop  of  Oanterbory  over  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  under  Archbishop  Thbodorb  of  Tarsus  (from  668)  and  his 
next  successors.  Abbot  Wilfried  sought  iu  vain,  with  great  tenacity  and  in 
lively  personal  intercourse  with  Home,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  York  and  at 
the  same  time  his  own,  in  accordance  with  the  original  intentions  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  It  was  only  when,  in  735,  a  Northnmbrian  prinoe  Egbert  was 
nominated  Archbishop  of  York  and  received  the  pallium  from  Bome^  that  tiie 
views  iA  Borne  became  victorious,  according  to  which,  instead  of  tlie  <m6 
Anglo-Saxon  Primate,  Canterbury  and  York  were  to  share  ecclesiastical  power 
and  hold  the  balance  bf't ween  them.  The  at»^empt  of  King  Offa  of  M'Tcisi  to 
erect  a  third  archbisliopric  of  Lichtield  for  this  ijrovince,  did  indeed  receive  the 
assent  of  Popti  Hadrian  L,  but  the  creation  was  of  short  duration. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  the  Roman  order,  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  the  promotion  of  the  higlier  clerical  7 
cultoxe,  the  action  of  Archbishop  Tpieodore  (668-690),  a  man  who' 
also  sought  to  bring  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  to  England, 
was  especialiy  important.   Monasteries  "and  monastic  schools  were 
the  chief  centros  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  Chnstian  culture,  as  in 

<  Va,  Beda,  Ftta  CudXtmAL 
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general,  along  with  the  seats  of  bishops,  the  real  centres  of  Chris- 
tianity. Bede  (first  half  of  the  eighth  oentnry)  still  exerted  himself 
in  increasing  the  number  of  presbyters  in  the  see  of  York.  In 
many  places  in  the  mountains  of  Northumberland  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  had  never  yet  resounded,  although  the  charch-tazes 
were  exacted. 

Tho  filling  up  of  bishoprics,  as  well  as  the  confirmation  of  the  decisions  of 
Jsynodjj  and  the  final  judicature  over  the  clergy  were  exercised  by  tho  Anjrlo- 
Saxon  rulers  as  their  national  rights.  But  the  authority  of  the  lioman  see,  the 
founder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chureh,  lonned  a  oertain  protection  against  too 
violent  attacka  of  the  secular  power,  while  at  the  same  time,  among  the  Anglo> 
Saxon  princes  and  tribes,  there  soon  arose  a  great  reverence  for  tho  Prince  of 
the  Apostle-^.  Princes  and  princesses  passed  in  great  numbers  into  the  cloister, 
others  into  the  clerical  career.  Following:  tho  example  of  their  ma^^nafes, 
man^'  Anglo-Saxon s  iiiai^o  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Connected  therewith  was  the 
so^lled  deuanus  Saucti  Petri  (Peter  s  penny,  Komau  tribute),  which  was 
originally  intended  to  serve  tiie  £Sefto2a  S/aaoonica  in  Rome,  t.e.  not  for  educa- 
tional  purposes,  but  for  the  support  and  lodging  of  the  numerous  Saxon 
pilgrims.  The  tax,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Ina  of  Wessex 
or  his  pilp:rima}*e  to  Home,  can  however  only  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to 
King  OtVa  of  Mercia.  who  exchanged  the  crown  for  the  cowl  at  Home  in  7**0. 

The  monasteries,  richly  endowed,  all  stood  under  episcopal  supervision,  but 
had  also  to  he  protected  by  synodical  deeisions  against  arUtrary  attacln  %A  the 
Inshops  and  against  th^r  covetousneas.  Naturally  also,  on  the  secular  side, 
on  account  of  their  abundant  resources,  heavy  claims  were  made  on  them  for 
public  services,  such  as  for  military  service  and  providing  lodging  for  the  king. 
Nobles  took  possession  of  tlie  abbacies  and  lived  at  heck  and  manger  under  the 
protection  of  the  tonsure.  Hede  complained  of  these  abuses,  and  desired  tliat 
such  monasteries  should  be  transformed  into  bishoprics  in  the  interest  of  the 
y  CShurch. 

C  I  ^J^^i    Christianity,  which  had  now  been  vigwously  taken  up  by  the  Anglo>Saxon 
nationality,  now  also  awakened  an  Anglo-Saxen  Christian  LiteratnrSi  The 

language,  liithorto  liviiig  in  national  song,  became  a  written  langnair*^  Mis- 
sionary preaching  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  language  of  tho  country, 
either  by  preachers  or  interpreters,  the  elements  of  the  faith  had  to  be  given 
to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  this  way  the  latter  also  attained  its 
place  in  the  liturgy.  The  Synod  of  dOTesbOTS  (7^7)  required  of  preshyters 
that  they  should  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  the  words  of  the  Mass  and 
the  Creed,  in  Saxon.  The  monk  CjsoUGS  (+  680),  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Bedc  (Hist.  Eccl.  4,  23)  a  "linger  from  among  the  p<*ople.  wlio  had  been  received 
as  a  lay-brother  into  the  monastery  of  Streaneshalch  by  the  Abbess  Hilda,  s;tug 
out  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  His  Passion  and 
Ascension.  Anglo-Saxon  poetical  paraphrases  of  bihlical  stories  are  ascribed 
to  him  with  doubtful  correctness ;  a  hymn  on  the  Creation,  in  the  Northnmhriaa 
dialect,  most  probably  originated  with  him.'  About  the  same  time  there  was 
rin  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  tho  Four  Gusj>els  by  ..tlLDTtKt>.  Alduei.m  (f  709) 
translated  the  Psalms,  Bede  the  Gospel  of  John.   The  heroic  poem  of  Beowulf 

'  Preserved  in  a  HS.  of  Bede*s  Hist.  Eccl.  Gent.  Angl.  Cf.  Zuptiza,  AlUngl. 
Vinmgthuchj  2nd  ed.  Wien  1681. 
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reoeived  its  present  lovm  under  Cbristian  ravuiozL  As  of  old  the  Irish,  ao 
now  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  became  the  chief  schools  of  Christian 
culture,  the  most  eminent  representative  of  whicli  is  the  Vonorable  Bede.  He 
was  bora  on  a  property  beJouging  to  the  monastery  of  Wiremouth  (now  Jarrow 
in  Northumberiand),  was  educated  as  a  monk,  and  tinaliy  became  a  presbyter. 
He  sfeteiaed  no  U^er  eodeeiaetieal  dii^nity,  bat  tbie  moet  learned  of  Western 
men  completely  embraced  the  attainable  knowledge  o(  his  time  (t785). 
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CHAFTEH  FOURTH. 

The  Frankish  Kingdom  aud  Christian  Missions  in  Germauy, 
Friesland,  etc.,  before  Boniface. 

Sfmrc€9:  for  the  general  lustofy  of  the  age :  Gbboory  of  Tonr^^,  vid.  p.  36,  and 
FREnE(;ARirs,  Chron.  etc.  ed.  Kmsch,  Hann.  18HM  fMG.  Ser.  Mor.  IT.). 
Literaftirr  :  Arxdt,  Annalen  deti  frUnkischen  Ueichs  im  Zeitalter  der 
Meroi-tn(/er,  Halie  1B7B. — F.  W.  Hettdbrg,  K.G.  Deutschlands  bis  Karl  d, 
Gr,,  2  vols.,  1846-48  (fundameatal).  I.  Fbibdricu,  K.G.  DeutgMmdt^  2 
Tols.,  Bamberg  1867.  A.  Hauck,  KG.  DeuUehkmds^  yoL  i.,  Leipeic  1887. 
J.  H.  Ebbabd,  Die  iro-sehotiiM^he  MuHomkirche^  Ofltmaloh  1878. 

The  expansion  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  Gaul  by  the  forcing  back 
and  subjection  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  and  of  Provence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  union  with  tiie  Ripuarian  Franks  on  the  other, 
finally  by  tlie  sn1)joct:on  of  the  Thuringians,  Alamanni,  and 
Bavarians  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  dependence,  was  at  the 
same  time  an  expansion  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic-Christian 
GhllFch.  It  is  true  that  this  involved  the  corollary  that  Christianity 
appeared  to  the  hitherto  still  heathen  German  tribes  as  the  Frankish. 
religion,  and  its  fortunes  vr^cm  conditioned  by  their  fhendly  or 
tm&iendly  attitude  to  the  Frankish  rule. 

1.  Ike  Irisk-Scottiflii  Uissiou  in  tke  Frankisk  Kiagdom  and  in 

Alamannia. 

Sources :  Joka.a  Ab.  Bobb.,  Vita  S,  Columbani,  and  his  Vita^ol  Columban  ;?  dL-^- 
ciples  Attala,  Eusta^ius,  and  Burguudofara  iu  Mauill.  AS.  II.  Columba'> 
V&a  and  the  writings  attributed  to  him  lO.  8a— The  little  te  be  trusted 
VUm  of  FnoouM,  Tbudfbrt,  and  Pirmik,  in  Momb,  Qutikntammlungf.  d. 
bad.  Landesgeschichte^  I.  Karlsruhe  1848  (cf.  Rettberg  and  Wattenbach,  I. 
114,  269,  6th  ed.).  Hkabam.  Pirvihis  Grabschrift  in  MU.  FoettK  lot.  tn. 
<eui,  II.  224.  Literature  on  Coiumba :  HaaTBii,  ZhTh.  1875. 

At  first  ander  the  Salio  Franks  mnoh  heathenism  still  remained 
to  be  gradually  overoome,  and  in  Aostrasia  in  general  Christiani- 
sation  did  not  begin  till  the  seventh  oentory.  It  was  of  special  im- 
portance, that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixtii  century,  zealous  Iriih- 
Scottish  priests  and  monk%  driven  by  the  powerful  wandering  im- 
pulse, came  to  the  Continent  and  founded  monasteries,  and  began  to 
conduct  mission-work  both  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  and  on  German 
soil.  CuLuMBA  the  Younger  (Guluubanus),  burn  in  the  south-east  of 
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Irehuid  before  the  middle  of  the  aixtk  century,  and  seized  in  his 
early  youth  by  the  power  of  the  idea  of  asceticism,  entered  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  under  Abbot  Comgall.  But  the  divine  call  to 
leave  his  native  land  for  Christ's  sake,  drove  him  abroad,  in  spite  of 
the  initial  opposition  of  his  abbot.  He  landed  in  Brittany,  where 
he  found  a  hindxed  people,  but  betook  himself  to  the  Franks,  whose 
Christianity  appeared  to  him  yeiy  external.  King  GkJNTEBAM  of 
Burgundy  made  over  to  him,  about  684,  the  decayed  town  of  Ane- 
gray  (Anagrates)  on  the  frontier  of  Burgundy  and  Austria,  on  the 
souUi-westem  slope  of  the  Yo^ies.  Golumba  had  started  at  first 
with  twelve  brethren,  but  the  great  number  of  those  who  now 
gathered  about  him  occasionerl  the  foundation  of  the  neiglibouring 
inouastery  of  Luxeoil  t^Luxuvium :,  to  ^vluoh  a  third  was  added  in 
Fontaines  (Fontanas).  Columba  founded  his  monasteries,  as  it 
seems,  without  the  permissiou  of  the  Bishop  of  Besan9on,  and  also 
kept  the  branch  estabUshments  dependent  on  himself,  against  the 
Gaulish  tradition.  The  appearance  of  these  foreign  monks  and 
offence  at  their  celebration  of  Easter,  winch  differed  from  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Roman  observance,  led  to  serious  controversies  with  the 
Fsankish  bishojs.  Nevertheless  his  monasteries  exercised  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  Frankish  Church 
(old.  mfra).  Columba  fell  into  enmity  with  the  Queen  Brunichildis 
and  Theuderic  of  Burgundy,  tho  latter  of  whom  he  sharply  opposed 
on  account  of  his  immoral  life.  Brunichildis  stirred  up  the  old 
SVankish  antipathy  against  the  Scottish  celebration  of  Easter  and 
against  the  peculiar  monastic  arrangiements  of  the  Soots.  After 
about  ten  years'  residence  in  the  To^es,  Columba  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  a  view  of  sending  him  home  by  sea.  He  was  how- 
ever allowed  to  escape,  and  he  turned  to  dotaiie  IL  (of  Neustria). 
As  soon  thereafter  Glotaiie  II,  united  Burgundy  and  Austrasia  with 
Neustria,  the  continued  existence  of  Lnzoyium  was  secured. 
Columba  intended  to  go  with  his  companions  to  Italy,  but  Theude- 
bert  II,  of  Cologne  sought  to  retain  iiim  m  the  AusLiasian  dominion 
and  ^eui  him  to  Alamannia. 

The  Alamanni  had  settled  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
in  the  so-called  Agri  Decumates^  and  in  the  fifth  century  had  pressed 
forward  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  also,  and  southwards  as  far  as 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Jura,  and  east- 
ward in  Vindelicia  as  far  as  the  Lech.  In  these  districts  they  had 
come  into  contact  with  Christian  foundations  of  the  Soman  time, 
as  the  destruction  of  existing  churches  by  the  Germans  did  not  ex- 
clude a  certain  survival  of  Christian  churches  and  foundations. 
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Thus  in  Augsburg  (Augusta  Vindelicorum)  the  veneration  of  S.  Afra  is  based 
upon  connectiou  with  ancient  Roman  Christianity ;  also  Windisch  (Vindonissa), 
Augst  (Augusta.  Bauraoorum)  and  Ghur  probably  maintained  their  existence 
throagh  the  storma  of  the  barbarian  migrationa  But  on  the  whole  the  Ala- 
manm  were  still  heathen,  and  remained  so,  even  after  Clovis  had  sulijeoted  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  the  battle  of  ZUlpich  (41)6),  and  in  53<>  the  southern  por- 
tion (till  that  time  dependent  on  the  Ostro-goths)  also  fell  to  tlic  empire  of  the 
Australian  Franks.  But  in  alliance  with  the  Christian  Frankish  empire  the 
remains  of  Christian  establishments  of  the  time  of  the  Konmus  regained  life. 
We  find  a  Bisbop  of  Vindoniaaa  at  Frankish  synods  till  towards  the  middle  of 
tlie  sixth  oentnry.  The  bishopric  seems  to  survive  in  that  of  OOMtMIM,  which 
shortly  made  its  appearance,  while  the  old  Roman  bishopric  of  Angst  survivos 
in  that  of  I^'lI"  At  tlie  end  of  fb.n  -^iyth  century  the  attachment  of  tlin  Lishop- 
rics  of  Augsburg  anrl  Tiburuia  (Teurnia  ou  the  Upper  Drave  in  Carinthiaj  to 
the  iVankijjh  metropoiuau  alUauco  is  mentioned.'  StrasBbnrg  quickly  becomes 
fiourishing  under  the  Merovingians,  and  soon  becomes  an  episcopal  city.  The 
Merovingian  properties,  farms,  and  courts  of  justice  which  were  scattered  over 
the  land,  as  well  as  service  in  the  army  and  the  alliance  of  the  nobility  with  the 
court,  did  their  share  in  procuring  entrance  for  Christian  elements.  The  Dnlco^ 
of  the  Ahirnanni  accepted  the  Christian  faith  earlier  than  the  greater  part  of 
their  people. 

Alter  OoLUKBA  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Luxeuil,  under  iaTOur  of 
Thendebert  n.,  he  aaoended  the  Rhine  along  with  a  number  of 

monks  who  had  fled  from  Luxeuil  (among  t  hem,  Gallns),  and  worked 
first  on  t  he  Lake  of  Ztirich  (Tucconia,  Tuggen  in  the  neiglibourht)od 
of  the  lake),  and  tlien  for  several  years  on  the  Lake  of  Constance 
(Bregenz) ;  here  lie  found  a  Christian  priest  ahready.  But  after 
three  years  he  turned,  in  accordance  with  his  former  intention,  to- 
wards Italy,  where  he  founded  tlie  monastery  of  Bobbio  on  the 
Trebbia.  By  the  deatli  of  Theudebert  in  61*2,  Austrasia  had  fallen 
for  a  short  period  to  Thoudcric  (Columba's  old  opponent).  When  iu 
4j13  Clotaire  U.  of  Neustria  became  lord  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he 
invited  Columba  to  return,  but  in  vain.  Columba  died  soon  after 
the  founding  of  Bobbio  in  615. 

One  of  his  companions,  the  Irish  Gallus,  had  remained  behind  in 
Alamannia  and  had  built  Hat  himself  and  his  comrades  a  hermitage 
4xa  the  Steinach,  the  subsequent  8.  QalL  He  won  the  favour  of  the 
Duke  GcKco,  and  with  great  command  of  the  G^erman  language, 
worked  in  dose  alliance  with  the  priests  of  the  existing  Christian 
Church.  The  bishopric  of  Constance  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to, 
but  rejected  by  him.  He  doee  not  seem  to  have  died  till  after  645,* 
Of  his  pupils,  Maginald,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  leadership  of  the 
monastic  community,  and  Theodore  are  mentioned ;  the  former  is 

^  Mansi,  X.  446. 

•  Vid,  Haaok,  I.  d06  against  Friedrich,  who  placee  his  death  much  earlier. 
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said  to  have  founded  the  monastery  of  Fiissen,  the  latter,  Kempten, 
bat  both  are  later  foondations.  The  question  as  to  the  time  of  the 
activity  of  the  Irish  monk  Fbidolin  a  Scottish  name  in  a  Frank- 
ish  form/'  Wattenbach),  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Saokingen 
(on  an  island  in  the  lUune  near  Bftle),  remains  quite  obscure ;  the 
same  holds  good  of  the  Irish  Trudpbbt,  from  whom  the  abbey  south 
of  Freiburg  in  fireisgau  bears  its  name. 

The  revision  of  the  Alamannian  law  undertaken  in  the  reign  of 
Clotaire  IL*  (MGL.  III.  10  sqq.)^  presupposes  the  existence  of 
bishoprics,  parishes,  churches  and  monasteries,  and  of  church 
liiiicied  property,  which  is  tilled  by  slaves  or  vassals,  but  also  a 
mingling  of  Christian  and  non- Christian  elements,  and  seems  to  aim 
at  a  closer  alliance  of  the  Alaraanni  Avith  tho  Frankish  kingdom, 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  church  among  the  still  pitriialiy  heathen 
f)eople.  The  repeated  campaigns  of  the  second  Pippin,  and  his 
son  Charles  Martel,  led  to  a  closer  union  of  Alamannia  with  Aus- 
trasia.  ' 

Under  Charles  Martel  lived  the  abbot  and  bishop  Pirmin,  whoUVli»u]'H 
can  hardly  have  been  a  Frankish  priest  (Bettberg),  rather  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  an  Irishman.'  He  founded  the  famous  monastery  of 
Bnchenaii,  on  a  western  continuation  of  the  lake  of  Constance  (the 
Unter-  or  ZeUer-see).  On  account  of  the  enmity  of  the  duke  to 
Charles  Martel,  Pirmin  was  obliged  to  leave  Beichenan,  and  worked 
in  Alsace,  where  he  established  the  monastery  of  KurlMch,  founded 
by  Count  Eberhard,  and  died  in  763  in  the  monastery  of  Hombach, 
likewise  founded  by  him  in  the  diocese  of  Metz.  The  monasteries 
founded  by  him  formed  a  close  alliance.  The  abbots  were  only  to 
-  be  taken  from  these  monasteries,  bound  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and 
the  monasteries  ol  this  close  ailiauce  were  to  exercise  a  mutual  right 
of  reformation. 

1  If  not  miaer  Clotaiie  m.,  as  Stalin  wonM  thinlt. 

*  Hfaban*s  epitaph  and  the  designation  of  the  monks  in  the  documents,  as 

congrtgatio  perff/rmomm,  point  to  the  idea  of  some  one  from  over  seR«,  and 
Hinre  Pirmin  introduced  the  Bonedictine  rule,  Hauck  tbink?  it  imposaible  to 
think  of  a  Scot,  but  only  of  an  Anglo-baxoo.   But  vid  infra. 
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2.  Bavaria. 

Sources:  Jonas  Bobb.  Vita  Eustasii  in  Mabillon  A.S.  II.  116.  GestM  S.  Hrod- 
berfi  mnfessoris  in  Arrh.  f  Op.  G.  vol.63,  and  the  so-called  Vita  primigenia 
(appeuded  to  the  De  vonvtrsiunn  Dagoariorum,  MGS.  XI.  4).  Auibo  Fkis. 
Vita  Emmsrani  in  ASB.  Sept.  vi.  474  and  cgdm.  Vita  CoHBiNiANi,  ibid.  iS^pt. 
iii.2BL  LUeraiwres  8.  Boblbb,  Q.  Bakms,  1. 1878.  A.  Hubib,  G,  d. 
Sa^, «.  Ferfrr.  d.  C%r.  In  i9«d0<ldditocM.,  4  ▼ol&  Salsbnrg  1874  niq.  (ridi 
in  matter,  Imt  nnciitioal)* 

The  BoniMi  pxovinee  of  Norieum,  after  tlie  conf need  times  from  tbe  middle  of 
ibA  fifdi  oentury,  in  which  the  venerable  monk  SEVSRUfUS  (t  477)  exercised  his 
beneficent  activity  {md.  i.  389  .sqq.),  had  finally  been  given  up  by  Odoacor. 
The  BoJOARiANS  (most  probably  the  ancient  Marcomanni)  then  settled  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  (X)untry.  Roman  |>opulation  survived  not  only  in  tlie  -ouih 
of  Noricuai;  till  the  Slavs,  profkiing  in  on  the  tiouth-east,  anuihiiaUHl  Komauiife, 
and  in  Tyrol,  here  throughoat  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  but  also  in  oonsiderahie 
remnantB  in  the  north  of  Noricunif  bo  also  in  Salzhorg  and  the  Alpine  valleys* 
as  ^  as  the  Lake  of  Onstance.  Regensbnrg  (Ratisbon)  was  ueyer  doptroyedg 
and  everywhere  on  the  hiji^h  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Ali»,  a  spars© 
foreign  populace  maintained  itself,  which,  along  w  itli  the  Latin  ton^e,  retained 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  old  saints  of  the  iiomuu  time.  There  was  thos 
lonnd  here  a  strong  nuxtoie  of  Catholie  Bomans,  and  heathen  and  Axian  Oer^ 
mans  alongside  of  one  another,  which  had  existed  from  the  very  firstf  when  m 
the  end  of  the  sixth  centoxy  Bavaria  hecame  dependent  on  the  Frank ish  king- 
dom. The  Agilulflngs,  a  Prankish  *  family  which  ooniessed  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity, received  the  dignity  of  the  dukedom.  Henoe  new  missionary  efforts 
now  proceed  also  from  the  Fiankish  Church. 

£u8TA8ius,  the  successor  of  Oolumba  in  Loxovium,  worked  in 
Bavaria  and  had  troable  with  heatheiiism  and  Arianism ;  after  him. 
also  the  monk  AfiBSBnus.  In  the  oonrse  of  the  seventh  centtiry 
the  Christianizing  of  Bavaria  most  have  made  not  inoonsiderable 
strides,  although  after  Dagobert's  death  the  alliance  of  the  country 
with  the  Fmnkish  empire  dissolved,  and  the  Bavarian  dukes  felt 
themselves  to  be  indepexident  lords  of  the  land.  Isl  the  end  of  the 
oentuiy  Duke  Thbodo  worked  for  Christian  fonndations.  The 
supplement  to  the  Bavarian  law  (titles  8-22),  in  which  reference  is 
iniidtj  to  ecclesiastical  relationships,  is  also  attributed  to  him.  Ho 
appointed,  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  atlaii's  of  the  ciiurcii, 
which  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  in  the  time  of  King  Ckilde- 
bert  III.  (695-711),  Bishop  Rupest  of  Worms/^  who  was  related  to 
the  Merovingian  royal  house.  In  Childebert's  second  year,  Rupert 
came  to  Ratisbon  to  Theodo,  and  founded  in  Salzburg,  on  the  ruin^ 
of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Juvavum,  the  monastery  of  S.  Peter, 
and  consecrated  churches  and  priests.  But  Salzburg  did  not  become 

*  Aocording  to  Biesler. 

•  The  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  Saint  Rupert  m^y  now  be  regarded  as 
deoided,  although  Uubor  still  stands  out  for  the  higher  antiquity. 
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tbzoQgk  him  an  episcopal  city,  bat  remained  a  monastery ;  he  had 
successors,  not  as  bishop,  but  as  Abbot  of  S.  Peter's.  Of  Eucbrah, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  centnry,  purposing  to  go  Uurongh  Bavaria  to  the  Avars, 
he  was  detained  by  Theodo,  founded  a  monastery  at  Batisbon,  and 
from  unknown  oanaes  found  there  a  violent  deatk  His  foundation 
survived ;  a  bishop  Erhardt  is  mentioned  in  Batisbon.  Where  the 
Scots  may  have  worked  alongside  of  Bupert  and  Emmeran  we  do 
not  know,  but  they  must  have  exercised  a  wider  activity  than  these 
Frankish  missionaries. 

Duke  Theodo  visited  "Rome  in  the  year  716,  as  the  first  of  his 
race,  and  in  consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Pop©  Gregory  11. 
the  latter  issued  an  instruction  ^  to  the  bishop  Martmian,  the  pres- 
byter Georgius,  and  the  sub-deacon  Dorotheas.  The  institution  of 
bishops  m  the  provinces  and  of  an  archbishop  at  the  head,  here  kept 
in  view,  seems  to  take  account  of  the  partition,  which  took  jilace 
belure  Theodo's  journey  to  Rome,  of  the  Baviirian  domain  between 
Theodo  fRatisbon)  and  his  sons  Theodebert  (^Salzburg),  Grimoald 
(Freisingj,  aud  Tassilo  (.Passau).  But  of  the  fortunes  of  the  papal 
missian  nothing  is  known,  and  in  any  case,  this  ecclesiastioal 
organisation  was  not  carried  out.  In  this  period  falls  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  CrOBBnoAK,  a  !E*rankish  preacher  and  monk,  who  died  in 
Mais,  near  Meran.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of  Frsisillg. 
But  as  yet  there  were  no  episcopal  dioceses  in  Bavaria,  but  only 
clerics  holding  episcopal  ordination,  which  they  had  received  at 
home  or  in  Borne.  They  had  power  to  consecrate  churches  and 
clerics^  and  lived  with  their  companions  in  monastic  lishion.  Even 
Vivilo,  ordained  by  Pope  Ghregory  m.  for  Passau,  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  same  case.  Meanwhile  Charles  Martel  had  forced 
Bavaria  into  subjection. 

a  Thurlikgla  (the  Bast  Franks). 

SkiuTtim  VUa  KiLUAHi  in  Mabillon,  A^.  IL  991.    Hsabam,  Martyrolog,  snb 
8th  Jnly^HI.  110,  e.  1165. 

The  great  Thurmgian  kingdom,  which  included  modem  Thuringia  with  the 
distrietB  northwards  as  fsr  as  the  Han,  and  Fraaeonia  as  far  as  the  Main,  and 
even  as  far  as  near  to  the  Bannbe,  under  King  Hermannfriedin  580  was  salQect 

to  the  Franks,  Theuderic  united  it  to  the  Prankish  kingdom.    Its  first  contact 

with  riiristiaiiity  was  of  the  political  sort.  Hermann  fried  was  married  to  the 
<Jstrt>-(.iothic  princess  Amalakerga,  an  Arian  ;  Hennaniifried's  brother  was  t lie 
f<4ther  of  S.  liAUEUUNDii^,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Frankish  Theuderic,  but 


'  MGIfc  HI.  451.  Its  anthenticity,  which  has  often  b^sn  impugned,  is  matn- 
tnined  by  Biodet  and  Hanck. 
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afterwards  entered  the  cloister.  Miiisionary  activity  is  indeed  not  to  be  ob- 
Berred  during  tbe  century  of  the  allianoe  of  Thnringia  with  Austnsia,  but  tbe 
Frankish  Ghristiaa  elements  made  their  way  in  of  themselves.  Baditlf,  whom 
Sing  Dagobert  installed  as  Dake^  and  who  in  640  again  deli7ered  Thxuingim 
from  the  Frank  Sigebert  IIL,  was  a  Christian,  as  were  slso  his  snooeasors. 

Irish-Scottish  emissaries  of  the  faith  also  began  an  important  work 
in  Franconia.  Wiirzburg  iiadition  knows  of  the  Hibernian  monk^ 
Kyllene  (Ciliauy,  who,  on  account  of  his  strict  Christian  require- 
ments, was  killed  with  his  companions  by  a  chief  (  judex)  of  the 
country  named  Gozbort.  Under  Pippin  a  foreign  race  of  rulers 
again  took  the  place  of  the  native.  He  gave  over  the  Thuringian 
dukedom  to  Theobald,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hedenus.  Both 
were  obliged  to  break  b}'  violence  the  opposition  of  the  magnates. 
The  opposition  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  people  adhered 
to  the  Irish-Scottish  missionaries,  while  Hedenus,  who  intended  to 
found  a  monastery  in  Hammelbnrg,  was  on  forms  of  relationship 
with  WiLLiBRORD,  who  had  been  ordained  in  Borne.  The  condition 
of  Thuringia  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  exhibits  a  very 
oonfnsed  state  of  affairs,  a  pell-mell  of  heathen  and  Christian  enlta 
and  priestly  services,  wiUi  degraded  and  ignorant  priests,  who  baptize 
without  asking  for  the  creed,  and  use  baptism  as  an  instmment  of 
magic.  The  Irish-Scottish  missionaries,  with  all  the  fidelity  of  in- 
dividuals, seem  to  have  been  without  mutual  feeling  and  capacity  of 
organization.  In  this  way  individual  communities  were  formed,  but 
not  a  provincial  church  ;  they  did  not  succeed  in  educating  a  native 
clergy,  and  no  help  was  afforded  by  the  Frank ish  Church. 

4.  The  Mission  among  the  Frisians. 

Sources  •  Bkde,  H.E.,  especially  tho  5th  Bk.  Of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  that  of 
Amandus  in  Mabillon  A.S.  11.  <;78,  of  Elkhcs  by  his  contcmporarj'  Al'UOEN 
(D'Achery,  ifpicil.  IL),  of  WiLtuiD  by  hi:*  pupil  Stephanus  (liCab.  AJS. 
n.),  of  WiLLlBROBD  Ij  ALCtHK  (Jaffe,  Br.  O.  VI.  894),  of  Orbqort  1^ 
Liadgjor,  Mab.  A.S.  III.,  also  HI.  99, 7  sqq.),  of  LtuDoaa  by  Az^ifbip,  of 

LeruiN  by  HnCBALD  (but  cf.  Hauck  II.  316),  of  WiLLBHAD  hy  Anskar  (the 
thii  p  last  named  in  MGS.  II.).  Liti>ratnre:  K.  Orhrh.  \Vi(fi\  d.  A. 
Carliiruhe  1884.  ALnERDiKOK-THYM,  A  r  h.  WiUibrord,  Miinstcr  iSiiii  (of 
a  Bomish  tinge).  Riuiiiuofbn,  Untersuchungen  Uber  friesisdie  Becht^- 
geschkhte,  II.  1882. 

This  mission  also  isqualilied  in  its  results  throutjh  its  relation  to  theFrankish 
kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  the  Frisians  extended  from 
northern  Flandm  (still  somewhat  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  west  Scheldt)  be- 
yond the  modeni  Netherlands,  East  Friedand  and  Oldenburg,  as  far  as  the  Weser,. 
and  farther  oven,  were  settled  on  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  west 
coast  of  Schleswig.  From  the  time  of  Dagobert  I.  of  Austrasia  (in  622)  the 
wars  of  the  Franks  with  the  Frisians  began.  Dagobert  must  have  come  as  far 
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M  irtniohl;  where  he  lonnded  a  chapel,  which  he  made  om  to  Bishop  CKmibert 

of  Cohsgne;  hat  &om  this  point  no  considerable  missionary  aotiTity  seems  to  1 

liftve  proceeded.  But  even  earlier  be<^an  the  activit.\  of  S.  Aman'dtts,  who,  after  ^2***  * 
the  life  of  an  anchorite,  Ixjlieved  himself  to  have  been  called  in  Rome  by  Peter, 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  himself,  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Clotaire 
XL  caused  him  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  and  to  work  on  the  frontier  where 
Fraalcs  and  Frisians  weie  in  contact,  and  where  the  conversion  ol  the  Franks 
was  bj  no  means  completed.  The  central  point  of  his  activity  was  Ghoit 
His  preaching,  however,  found  so  much  the  stronger  opposition,  wlien  he  and 
the  Bishop  of  Vermandois,  %vith  tlie  support  of  the  royal  command,  made  bap- 
tism compulsory.  After  a  likewise  unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  the  Slavs  on 
the  Danube  (Carinthia),  he  founded  two  Benedictine  monasteries  in  Ghent ; 
then,  after  he  had  fadlen  lor  ashort  time  oot  of  favour  with  Dagobert,  he  worked 
fdithOT  south,  especially  by  founding  monasteries,  and  in  647  became  Bishop  of 
Ifaastricht  (the  later  Li^ge),  wliere  his  zealous  efforts  to  reform  the  clergy,  and 
to  overcome  the  still  firmly  fixed  heathenism,  had  likewise  little  success.  He 
therefore  resij^ned  his  episcopal  office,  in  spite  of  tlie  monition  of  Pope  Martin, 
and  attempted  to  work  among  tlie  free  Frisians  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Scheldt ; 
but  here  also,  as  8ulh>equently  among  the  Basques,  iu  vain.  Soon  thereafter  .  ' 
EuQitjs  had  more  snccaes,  a  itmarkaMa  man  of  Aquitanian-Boman  deseent,!^^^^^^ 
who  practised  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  and  thereby  arrived  at  the  Neustrian 
C^urt  and  won  the  favour  of  King  Clotaire,  and  then  of  Dagobert,  when  the 
Intfer,  aftf^r  Clotaire's  death,  succeeded  inNeustria  also  ^*>2H).  Under  the  lively 
uiiiui  ii  I  t'  the 'ascetic  tendency  newly  kindled  in  the  Frankish  kincjdom  by 
Columba,  he  applied  a  large  fortune  won  by  his  artistic  skill  to  unlimited  be- 
nevolenee,  founded  numerous  monasteries  and  furnished  churches  and  the 
burial  places  of  saints  with  artistic  adornment  But  he  also  used  his  influence 
over  Dagobert  in  ecclesiastical  afTuirs.  After  Dagobert's  death,  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace  Herchenoald,  *  made  him  the  snccessor  of  Bishop  Aichar  ol  Vermandois. 
Eligius  took  up  his  residence  in  Noyon,  where  he  zealously  applied  hiTnsolf 
his  ecclesiastical  duties,  especially  to  preaching,  had  his  own  troubles  with 
the  tenacious  heathen  life  of  the  baptized  Franks,  and  also  conducted  missiou- 
work  among  the  neighbouring  Frisians.  In  the  Prankish  Church,  along  with 
his  like*minded  friend  Atnx>BR,  Bishop  of  Bouens,  he  had  continued  to  exwoise 
an  important  inHn nee. 

At  the  time  after  Dagobert's  death  the  weakness  of  the  Frankisli  kingdom 
also  brought  about  the  retreat  of  its  Frisian  frontier,  and  thereby  the  extinction 
of  the  attempts  at  Chnstianization  which  had  been  there  begun. 

The  efforts  of  the  faith  now  proceeded  firom  another  side.  Livi- 
Nus,  a  pupil  of  the  monk  Angostine,  is  already  said  to  have  con- 
ducted missionary  work  in  Friesland.  So  likewise  the  Anglo-Saxon  .  * 
Abbot  and  Bishop  Wh^krid  (p.  52)  found  friendly  reception  with 
the  Frisian  King  Aldoild  (<)77).  The  Neustrian  Mayor  of  the 
Palac^e,  Ebroin,  at  the  instigation  of  Wilfrid's  opponents  at  home, 
in  vain  demanded  his  surrender.  But  the  favourable  impression 
which  Wilfrid  left  behind  him  was  only  transitory,  Aldgild's 
successor,  Kadbod  (from  t>7U  to  719),  gave  up  the  hitherto  existing 

'  As  it  eeemsi  in  order  to  send  him  to  a  dist«nee  from  the  court. 
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friendly  relation  to  Anstrasia,  at  first  attached  himself  snccessfdUy 
to  Neostria,  bnt  thereby  fell  into  oonflict  with  the  fetmily  of  Pippin. 
So  long  as  Pippin  of  Heristal  was  kept  busy  with  Neastria,  Badbod, 
as  it  appears,  sncoeeded  in  regaining  the  diatriet  oonquered  from 
the  Frtuiks.  Bnt  after  the  battle  at  Testri  (in  687),  whereby  Pippin 
gained  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace  over  the  whole  Frankish  king- 
dom, the  latter  by  the  victory  at  Dorstadt  brougbt  Friealand  as  &r 
as  the  old  Bhine  into  hia  handa,  and  foroed  Badbod  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Egbert,  like  other  Anglo-Saxons,  luid  been 
trained  in  tlie  muiiastic  life  and  in  Christian  idnlrtsupliy  in  an  Irish 
monasUTv,  and  in  sickness  had  made  a  vuw  i(»  live  as  a  stranger. 
After  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  Ireland  he  formed  thf^  conception 
of  the  mission  to  Friesland,  butbei  rif;  hin  lored  in  his  intention,  at  first 
caused  his  pupil  Wicuekt  to  go  thither;  he,  however,  returned  after 
two  years  without  accomplishing  anything  (about  (>8«^  ).    Now,  how- 


ever, Wilubrobd  appeared,  the  son  of  the  pious  Wilgil,  who  finally,  as 
a  hennit  a^  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  built  an  oratory  to  S.  Andrew, 
and  expanded  it  into  a  monastery.  Willibrord  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Kipon,  north-west  of  York,  which  was  originally  filled 
with  Irish-ScottiBh  monks,  but  in  664  had  oome  under  the  guidance 
of  Wil&id,  whose  opinions  were  thoflaol  Borne,  tiU  scmie  years  there- 
after the  latter  entered  upon  the  bishopric  of  York.  Willibrord/ 
however,  as  a  yonth  of  twenty,  went  to  LieUnd  in  678  and  remained- 
there  for  twelve  years.  Egbert  then  sent  him  with  twelve  com- 
panions  to  Friesland.  But  the  war  between  the  Franks  and  the 
Frisians  had  increased  Badbod's  disinclination  towards  the  Frank- 
ish religion.  WilHbrord  betook  himself  to  Pippin,  who  fitvoored  his 
undertaking,  then  to  the  Pope  in  Rome,  with  the  view  of  working 
under  commission  from  him.  The  successes  among  the  Prisians  uow 
induced  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  to  choose  a  bishop  from  among 
themselves,  wit liout  connection  with  the  Frankish  Church.  They  did 
not,  however,  choose  Willibord,  but  Suidbert,  who  \v<is  t  oM>ocrate<l 
in  England,  and  indeed  by  Wilfrid.  But  th('  new  bishop  immedi- 
ately left  Jb'nesland,  and  betooii:  himself  to  the  Bntcterii  {vld.  inf.). 
The  conjecture  is  obvious,  that  Pippin's  intention  of  keeping  the 
Frisian  mission  in  his  own  hand,  had  been  influential  in  bringing 
this  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Willibrord  and  his  friends  appear  to 
have  convinced  themselves,  that  ecclesiastical  regulations  in  the 
Frankish  kingdom  could  only  be  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  Pippin  now  availed  himself  of  the  greater  6zpan« 


*  Indnoad     Egbert's  hivitatioiL 
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siou  of  the  Fraakisli  dominion  over  Friesland  which  had  been  won 
(as  far  as  the  Flevum).  He  again  sent  WiUibrord  to  Rome,  where 
Bishop  Sergiii8|  on  November  ^  696,  oonaecrat^d  him  Archbishop 
of  the  FrisianSy  under  the  name  of  Clbmbnt.  The  mission  among 
the  Frisians  now  made  rapid  advances,  the  education  of  a  native 
clergy  began,  and  ecclesiastical  fonndations  afforded  fixed  points  of 
support  On  the  oUier  hsnd,  Willibrord's  exertions  among  the  £ree 
Frisians  had  little  soooess  in  presence  of  Sadbod*s  repellent  attitnde, 
80  likewise  his  excursions  farther  north,  as  &r  as  the  Danes^  from 
among  whom  he  brought  back  Danish  bojs  to  beedncated  as  Chris- 
tians. Being  driven  upon  Heligoland  on  his  way  back,  he  preached 
there,  and  Tentnred  to  baptize  converts  with  water  from  a  well  held 
sacred  by  the  Frisians.  For  this  reason  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Radboti,  but  set  at  liberty  by  him  on  the  decision  of  the  lot,  and  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Utrecht.  The  long-suppressed  animosity  of 
the  Frisians  against  the  Franks  then  came  to  an  outburst,  in  the 
murder  of  Pippin's  son  Grimoald  (Radbod's  son-in-lawj.  SSoon  there- 
after Pippin  died,  and  in  the  internal  war  between  Neustria  and 
Austria,  Radbod  took  the  side  of  the  former,  and  thereby  at  first 
obtained  again  his  ancestral  possessions.  The  destruction  of  the 
tlourishing  Christian  foundations  was  the  result.  The  conquest  of 
Radbod  by  Chables  Martel,  in  718,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Radbod's  death  (719),  first  restored  to  the  Franks  the  possession  of 
Friesland  as  far  as  the  Zuydersee ;  subsequently,  after  the  death  of 
the  Frisian  prince  Pofpo,  in  738,  northern  Friesland  was  also  partly 
won,  partly  it  at  least  came  under  Frankish  inflnence.  Immediately 
after  Badbod's  death,  Wiujbbobd  went  again  to  Utrecht,  where 
Boniface  (iwf.  Is/ra)  co-operated  with  him  from  719  till  722.  After 
the  "victory  of  794,  the  complete  establishment  of  the  long  planned 
Mdiopric  of  Utreisht  was  accomplished.  The  later  appearance  of 
Boniface  in  Friesland,  and  his  death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dok- 
kum,  show,  eyen  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  entire  power 
of  heathenism  in  this  district.  In  spite  of  the  archiepiscopal  title, 
W'lllibrord,  for  the  rest,  was  to  the  end  in  actual  fact  only  simple 
Bishop  of  Utrecht.  He  died  in  739,  and  iuuud  Ins  resting-place  in 
the  monastery  of  Echternach  on  the  Moselle,  which  had  been  pre- 
sent pd  to  him  by  Pippin. 

Among  the  continuators  of  his  work  in  Friesland,  the  first  place 
is  taken  by  Gbeooky,  a  Frank  of  t^oble  Frankish'  family,  who,  as 
papil  and  faithful  adherent  of  Bonitace,  came  to  Utrecht  shortly 

^  But  not  Heroyingisii,  nttf .  Bavek,  IL  812. 

*  Against  the  reawnsgiTen  Ij  Bectbeig.  vltT.  Haock,  IL  8U,  1. 648. 

c.  H. — ^vot.  n.  f 
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before  the  latter's  death.  He  presided  as  abbot  and  presbyter  over 
the  important  school  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Martin,  and  although  he 
did  not  receive  the  episcopal  dignity,'  practically  led  the  Frisian 
Church.  He  cansed  Alcberct,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  who  held  episcopal 
consecration,  to  fnlfil  the  episcopal  functions.  OregcHry'swork  is  the 
Ghxistianization  of  the  part  of  Friesland  between  the  Flevam  (Zny- 
dersee)  and  the  Laawersee.  After  his  death  (ea.  776-<780)  his  nephew 
Alberich,  who  received  episcopal  consecration  from  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded. Among  the  assistants  of  Gregray  were  Lbbudt,  who  worked 
on  the  Yssel,  and  fonnded  the  chnrch  at  Deventer,  and  Willbhad, 
who  pressed  still  further  east,  and  was  then  called  by  Charlemagne 
to  the  Saxons,  and  made  Bishop  of  Bromon.  From  that  centre  he 
%va8  also  active  in  proniotini];  the  mission  to  the  Frisians  between  the 
Ems  and  the  Weser.  After  t  he  Saxon  insurrection  under  Widukind 
had  als<^  wrought  detrimentally  upon  the  Frisian  mission,  Liudgeh,  a 
Frisian  by  birth,  who  had  previously  been  active  in  Deventer,  again 
took  up  the  work,  effected  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians  as  far  as  the 
£ms,  and  then  became  bishop  in  Miinster.  These  circumstances  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  Miinster  retained  the  Frisian  district  between  the 
Laawersee  and  the  Ems,  although  it  was  quite  separated  from  its 
Saxon  (Westphalian)  diocese. 
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CHM'TER  FIFTH, 

The  internal  development  of  the  Prankish  Church  down  to  the 

appearance  of  Boni£Eu^. 

Sources:  Capitular ia  regum  Franc,  ed.  Boretlus (M6L.  sect,  II.)  Hann.  1883.— 

TJferafvv  •  An\DT,  Attnafen  d.fr  r'f>rh>'(p  5<>), Jahrh.  dps  frankhrkm 
lieichs  utiter  Karl  Martelihy  Th.  liKKYSui, those  under  Pippin  by  11.  Jahn 
and  0KL8NER.  LoBNiNO,  Gesch.  den  deutschen  Kircheiirtchts^  2  vols.  1878  sq. 

Thx  histoiy  of  the  Frisian  mission,  in  the  case  of  Willibrord,  and 

still  mofe,  snbsequently,  in  that  of  fiionif aoe,  oomes  into  oontact  with 

their  ministry  for  Germany.  The  latter,  however,  is  at  the  same 

time  conditioned  by  the  eoclesiastieal  circomstances  of  the  Fxankiah 

kingdom,  in  the  fonn  which  they  had  taken  since  the  conversion  of 

Olovis.  The  remains  of  heathenism,  against  which  dovis  had  by 

no  means  proceeded  with  violence^  disappeared  very  slowly.  Under 

his  succesiior,  Theuderic  I.,  the  heathen  cult  sliows  itself  on  the 

Rhine^  at  Cologne,  alongside  of  the  Christiau.    The  ascetic  hermit 

WuLFLAiCH  works  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  poymlace,  Underj^^j^^it^i^ 

Theuderic  the  army  seems  still  to  have  offered  iiunuiu  sanri fires  in 

the  Q-othic  war.    Frankish  synods  of  the  sixth  century  repeatedly 

take  measures  against  heathen  customs  and  a[>ostasy  to  heathenism. 

The  Frceceptum  Ohiideberti^  (f  568)  threat(^ns  landowners  who  will 

not  abolish  idols  with  punishment.    Under  Clovis's  grandchildren 

heathenism  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  Keustria,  apart  from  the 

frontier  districts.   It  continned  longer  in  Austria;  heathens  were 

still  not  unheard  of  at  the  court  of  Dagobert  T 

1.  If  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Gaul,  / "  cv 
the  bishops  had  almost  become  the  lords  and  guardians  of  the  cities,)^|^  w  ^ 
they  also  now  appear,  belonging  as  they  did  to  old  and  rich  Boman 
Hunilies,  and  after  possessing  one  and  the  same  bishopric  through 
several  generations,  as  the  bom  representatives  of  the  Boman  popn- 
iaoe  aa  against  their  German  masters,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
possessors  of  Boman  civilization  and  the  servants  of  the  newly- 
accepted  God  and  his  saints,  who  were  the  dispensers  of  the  divine 
grtMjes.   Church  property  quickly  began  to  increase  j  to  the  bequests 

*  Cap.  r^.  Franc.  1. 2  ei^. 
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of  rich  bishops  were  added  the  gifis  ol  the  pannceSy  in  which  Clevis 
and  his  wife  already  led  the  way,  and,  among  his  sons,  Ohildebert 
was  speoially  distinguished.  GloTis's  grandson  Ghilperic'  already 
complained  that  all  wealth  had  oome  into  the  Church.  Friyate 
gifts  and  the  tithe  demanded  by  the  clergy  increased  the  proeperiiy, 
and  the  Ohtirch  knew  how  to  keep  it  together.  Along  with  great 
property  in  land^  the  nnmber  of  slaves  and  bondsmen  of  the  Church 
increased,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  been  freed  with  the  help  of  the 
Church,  and  who,  with  their  d*  scendauts,  remained  in  a  certain  re- 
lationship of  dependence  on  the  Church,  and  of  those  freemen  to 
whom  Church  proj>erty  waa  entrusted  for  their  lifetime,  or  who  con- 
versely had  made  over  their  property  to  the  Church,  while  retaining 
the  usufruct  during  their  own  lives. 

The  bishops,  being  tlms  favoured,  fell  into  a  position  of  grea* 
dependence  on  the  German  crown.  The  nomination  of  bishops  by 
the  will  of  the  king  began  to  interfere  with  the  old  ecclesiastical 
canonical  election  of  bishops,  which  several  synods  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  centnry  still  sought  to  maintain. 

Even  a  bishop  elected  in  canonical  fashion  only  obtam<i  possession  of  his 
dignity  by  royal  decree,  and  benefices  bestowed  by  the  king  require  the  invee- 
Utare  of  the  Ushops  by  the  king.*  The  dergy  are  also  suljjeot  to  aeeular  penal 
jurisdiction,  and  no  civil  jurisdictioia,  even  over  the  deigji  is  reoogniaed  as  be* 
longing  to  the  Church.  As  little  are  the  Church's  people  exempted  from  liability 
To  mih'tary  service.  Although  the  Roman  Church,  as  an  institxition,  as  in  aB 
t)iesc  (ti  rman  kingdoms,  lives  according  to  Iloman  law,  the  persons  of  the 
clergy  do  not,  but  rather  stand  under  the  law  of  the  tribe  in  which  they  were 
boni.*  Farther,  the  power  d  ramiiiiomng  connoils  d  the  Jdsgdom  wss  with 
the  King.  The  tendeney  to  allow  ecetaiiaetieel  aAin  to  he  modified  in  the 
interest  of  Ae  kingdom,  oomee  out  in  the  endeavour,  to  make  the  limits  of 
opi'^ropal  dioceses,  and  especially  of  the  metropolitan  see,  coincide  with  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  niid  so  to  detach  snluects  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  from 
foreign  ecclesiastical  alhance. 

On  the  other  hsnd,  internal,  properly  eoetenartical,  questions  are 
pretty  mnoh  left  to  the  independent  power  of  the  bishops.  The 
national  oonncils  are  indeed  snmmoned  by  the  hing,  bnt  he  neither 
claims  the  presidency  nor  the  right  of  confirming  their  decisions. 
Kings  and  secular  magnates  are  indeed  (in  the  seventh  century) 
frequently  present,  but  have  no  \'ote.  The  councils  remain  purely 
spiritual  assemblies  (no  concilia  mixta),  but  ecclesiastical  legislation 
is  essentially  non-obligatory  even  for  the  domain  of  the  state.  Thus, 

*  Vid.  the  Capitulary  of  Clotaire  II.  of  the  year  GU. 

*  yStf.  Loeaing,  a  284  sqq.  Attet  thisoould  not  be  so  evident,  the  fksgj 
being  slvioet  entirely  Roman. 
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heresy,  however  denonnoed  by  the  Oharch,  does  not  appear  as  a 
crime  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state.  Of  course  a  certaiu 
supervision  is  coucoded  to  the  bisliops  in  judicial  aliairs,  especially 
in  judicial  transactions  in  matters  pertaining  to  fireedmen  and  vassals 
of  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  and  landed  property  of  bishops (i/t>CT'' 
make  them  important  members of  the  political  commonwealth,  who 
have  to  share  in  decisions  on  secular  affairs  at  the  assemblies  of  the 
realm.    The  wealth  of  the  clergy  excites  the  envy  of  the  nobles, 
who,  on  the  now  approaching  decay  of  the  kingdom  through 
numerons  partitions  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Merovingian  family,  ifv 
seek  to  gain  possession  of  the  ChnroVs  property.   i!nuikuh  fiunilies^ir^^y^ 
begin  to  enter  the  deigy  in  great  numbers,  and  at  most  screen  their 
habits  of  life,  their  nnralineeB  and  barbarism,  by  external  observance 
of  the  pzeoepts  of  the  Ghnroh. 

2.  The  comparatively  easy  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Franks,  and  tlio 
bpeddy  amalgamation  of  Frankish  with  Gallo-iiomau  life  is  to  be  regarded 
on  the  one  buid  as  a  victory  ol  ito  superior  Gallo-Boman  dvilisadoD,  bat  oft 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  vesalt  of  the  pfepondsnnoe  of  Cktmiaiiio  ▼igoor  over  the 

aged  Roman  culture.  .  cC'<-"^\ 

GreflMry  of  Tours'  Frankish  History  unveils  to  us  a  picture  of  violence  andJt'^^-J. 
crimo,  a  moral  condition,  in  which  lawlessness,  greed  of  eixjoyment  and  i|| 
treacJier}'  are  over^^where  prominent,  but  of  the  ties  of  Chriatiaa  training 
little  lit  to  be  observed.  At  the  same  time  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  has 
fiilsd  tiM  nation  with  a  certain  awe  ol  the  revested  God  and  a  certain  pride  in 
the  heavenly  King,  the  Frank-loving  Ohriat,  a  belief  in  God  sad  Providenoe 
which  is  ready  to  see  mirsdes  everywhere,  and  a  devotion  to  favourite  saints ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  sense  of  human  nothingness  and  transitorinoss  and 
an  impression  of  the  value  of  the  future  world,  begin  to  rule  men's  minds ;  the 
neod  of  the  forgiveness  of  sias  aud  tlie  conviction  that  it  is  to  be  gained  by 
renunciation  of  the  world,  stand  immediately  alongside  of  the  most  lawless  < 
paasioa  and  self-sesking.  In  these  wild  times  there  iS|  on  the  whole,  failure  of 
all  serious  vindication  of  Chnrch-disoipline.  But  the  advancing  habituation 
of  the  people  to  the  Church,  to  church  attendance,  to  the  celebration  of  the 
feasts  of  saints  and  to  j>ilgrimages,  nevertheless  exercises  an  educative  in- 
fluence Ecclesiastical  buildings  l>ecome  more  numerous ;  the  keeping  of 
Sunday  is  required.  The  division  of  the  bishoprics  into  parishes  becomes  of 
importance  for  the  rural  population. — At  the  same  time  a  great  inorosse  of 
mOBSsteriflS  takes  place,  the  fonnding  of  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  work  well 
lileasing  to  God.  The  holy  lives  of  the  monks  seem  to  supply  what  is  lacking 
ia  sscnlar  Christianity;  they  are  regarded  as  the  intercessors  for  the  sins  of 
the  rest  of  men. 

3.  In  the  regnlation  of  monastic  life,  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  a 
century,  tho  older   authorities  {tdd.    i.  374  sqq.),  Caesanus  and 
Aurelian  oi'  Aries,  the  Rules  of  Basil  the  Great  and  PachomiuSj  t)ie 
writings  of  Cassian  and  the  monastic  life  of  Lerinum,  served  as 
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examples,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  definite,  dominant  role;  that  of 
Benedict  had  as  yet  won  no  influence,  and  the  different  monasteiies 
stood  in  no  doser  allianea  The  savagery  of  the  age  had  deoiviHzed 
the  monasteries  also ;  even  Lennnm,  onoe  so  highly  esteemed,  had 
&Ilen  a  victim  to  its  influence  since  ^7,  nnder  Frankish  rde. 
V  With  OoLUKBA  a  new  refimning  elemeBt  now  made  its  appearance 
for  the  Frankish  monastic  life.  Nomerons  monastic  fbnndationfl 
were  established  by  men  of  his  school ;  in  the  monastery  of  Lnxenil 
under  Golnmba's  snccessors  Enstasins  and  Waldebert,  educated 
monks  appeared  and  became  abbots  of  different  monasteries. 
Alongside  of  the  fame  of  Luxduil  that  of  Lerinum  paled.  Older 
monasteries  were  reformed  on  the  model  of  Luxeuil,  the  abbot  of 
which  exercised  his  species  of  right  of  supervision  over  many  very 
distant  monasteriea  But  elsewhere  als.  i  a  powerful  improvement 
of  monastic  life,  since  the  seventh  century,  is  visible  e.g.  in  the 
Rhine  district.  Columba's  own  Monastic  Rule '  shows,  in  the 
moral  precepts  for  the  monks,  a  high  religious  idealism,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  the  regula  ccenobialuf  remarkably  harsh  and  petty 
penal  roles  against  every  violation  of  the  monastic  life,  reckoned  on 
the  principle,  that  monastic  self-renunciation  in  nnconditional,  blind 
obedience  to  the  abbot,  should  break  the  personal  will,  and  should 
renounce  will  as  well  as  property.  In  spite  of  the  great  impolae 
which  proceeded  from  Colnmba,  his  Bole  was  soon  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  growth  of  the  Benedietine  Rule,  which,  being  moderate 
and  aiming  at  the  attainable,  showed  itself  bettor  adapted  for  the 
regolation  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  monasterioa 
than  that  of  Colnmba,  whioh  properly  only  contains  direction  to- 
wards the  ascetic  life  and  penal  regulations.  The  Bnle  of  Benedict 
soon  found  acceptance  as  a  necessary  supplement  in  the  Golomban 
monasteries  also.' 

Columba  and  his  Scottish  monks,  proceeding  i'rom  their  monastic 
church,  under  whose  guidance  stood  tht;  whole  people  which  was 
won  for  Christianity,  regaKiid  not  only  their  own  perfection  in 
ascetic  Christianity,  but  also  the  guidance  of  the  souls  of  the  people, 
as  their  dut  y.  It  was  above  all  the  lack  of  serious  church-discipline 
in  the  Frankish  Church  to  which  Columba  took  ()bjectif>n,  and  the 
hence  proceeding  attempt,  to  plaoe  the  laity  under  the  discipline  of 

*  Vid.  0.  Sbsbass,  CoL'it  Jilosttmgei  u.  Bus^uch,  Dresden  ibtiS ;  Hauck,  L 
247. 

*  MonaBtac  ncords,  which  imBtion  both  Bolas  aUrngside  one  aooUiery  m  by 
no  means  always  rightly  snspeeted  of  the  later  intetpdlatioii  of  Benedict's 
name. 
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confession,  had  a  reforming  influence  and  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance for  the  institutions  of  penance  and  confession  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  penitential  which  bears  the  name  of 
Croliimba,  Hauck  (I.  254)  thinks  he  can  separate  oat  the  genuine 
core  (cap.  13-^7),  which,  in  distinction  from  the  monasiio  rule,  is 
aimed  not  at  monastic  holiness,  but  at  Christian  decency  applicable 
to  the  lail^,  and  the  conflict  with  tangible  gross  sins  and  crimes. 

4.  If  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  many  able  bishops  of 
Bomanoe  descent,  of  ecclesiBstical  disposition  and  learning,  wrought 
in  the  Frankish  Church,  such  as  pre-eminently  Gregory  of  Tours 
(od.  595),  invaluable  on  account  of  his  History  of  the  Franlra,  and  the 
poet  of  Italian  descent  Venantius  Fortunatus  (od.  pct^k  600,  i.  468), 
in  the  seventh  century  Boman  oxdture  and  language  declined  very  ^  'Lk^^ 
quickly,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  Gregory  with  Fredegar  and^  . 
the  barbaric  Latin  ui  the  book  of  forms  of  Marculf.  jft^^o^^'*^^ 

An  important  sooial  transforTiiation  is  at  the  samo  time  completed,  in  the 
attainment  by  a  number  of  families  to  princely  wealth  and  ji^reat  possessions  in 
land  with  numerous  vassals,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  born  free-men  sank 
into  dependence  on  magnates  or  the  Church,  and  the  freeholden  of  email 
proptttiOB  more  and  mote  disappeared.  The  king  no  longer  stands  over  agunst 
the  people,  but  against  the  magnates.  The  conflict  of  these  magnates  for 
power,  is  in  many  ways  allied  with  the  struggle  of  different  tribes  for  indepen- 
ilonce  or  predominance.  From  the  time  of  Dagobert  (B22)  the  power  of  the 
Ma.iordomus  emerges  with  increasing  decision,  and  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
different  i>arts  of  the  land  with  each  other,  the  bishops,  who  are  often  very 
politiea]  or  military  in  ebancter,  are  involved,  the  Church  havinflf  become  the 
laz^wt  landowner.  The  btehops  whose  spiritual  authority  is  of  eerdce  to  them 
over  and  above,  appear  as  a  spiritual  aristocracy  alongside  of  the  secular,  and 
interfere  rigorously  in  public  affairs.  Alongside  of  Pippin  the  Elder  (of  Landen), 
stands  c.<j.  Auni  t.k  of  "^T(f::  ffVK'  ancestor  of  the  Carolingian  house)  as  the 
fj:uide  of  Kin^j;  Dagul^f  rt  L  i f  i  on,  Bisliop  Le(>I)K(1au  rf  Antun  in  Burfrundy 
appeared  as  party-chiei  ui  tlit)  head  of  thcBurgundianuud  Austrasian  magnates 
against  the  power  of  the  Nenstiian  Majordomns  EsBOitt,  who  ruled  lor 
Theodeiio  m.,  tlU  the  latter  was  made  a  monk.  Tbe  bishop  was  for  a  long 
time  liajoffdomns  ol  Bur^nmdy,  till  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  Childeric  III., 
along  with  his  opponent  Ebroin.  Subsequently  the  two  were  aptiin  in  c/inflict : 
Ebroin  conquered  Autun,  Leodegar  was  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  Childeric 
and  cruelly  executed  (678).  In  this  Ebroin  was  no  foe  to  the  Church,  but  only 
a  rathlesB  opponent  of  Leodegar's  political  power,  and  the  latter,  immediately 
after  his  death,  received  the  honour  of  a  martyr. 

The  period  of  tliese  internal  coullictb,  irom  the  death  of  Dagobert, 
was  bound  to  woik  disastrously  in  relation  to  the  Church.  The.  ■^') 
frequent  abuse  of  so-oalled  simony  emerges  to  a  great  extent. 
Ecclesiastical  posts  are  legularly  given  by  tlie  holders  of  power  to 
their  frequently  very  violent  partizans.  The  bishops  reached  out 
iheir  haxuls  after  the  rich  monasteries,  the  latter  themaelyes  are 
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once  more  decivilized.  Syuods  rather  serve  political  purposes  thait 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Church.  Bishops  regard  their  office  as 
private  property,  and  themselves  appoint  their  successors.  The 
livings  of  several  parishes  are,  by  the  favour  of  their  patrons,  made 
over  to  one  person,  and  we  also  find  laymen  as  t])e  Imlders  of 
parishes.  Bishops  and  abbots  return  to  the  secular  lite,  or  as  clergy- 
men live  an  entirely  secular  life,  addicted  to  arms,  sport,  and  free 
V  love.  Under  these  cironmstuioes  the  rich  Church  begins  to  get 
poor,  since  every  one  reaches  out  his  hand  after  the  proper^  of  the 
Choroh,  the  bishops  themselves  not  excluded. 

5.  Even  from  the  time  of  the  powerful  rule  of  Pippin  of  Heristal 
ihese  circnmstances  are  little  altered.  Pippin  was  a  good  ohnroh* 
man,  did  not  allow  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  be  lacking,  promoted 
eodesiastieal  enterprises,  snch  as  that  of  Willibrord  in  IViesland ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  his  point  of  Tiew  in  all  this  was  predominantly 
secolar.  He  regarded  the  spiritoal  magnates  as  important  factors 
in  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  allowed  bishoprics  to  become 
the  domains  of  great  families,  and  even  secular  dominions,  which, 
were,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  family.  His  powerful  successor 
Charles  MAinEi.  looked  at  tlie  matter  in  the  same  light,  but 
interfered  mure  frequently  and  deeply  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Political  considerations  caused  him  to  proceed  mercilessly  against 
many  bishops,  and  to  fill  up  bishoprics  and  abbacies  with  his  adher- 

■  ents,  without  regard  to  their  ecclesiastical  worthiness.  Bishop 
Milo  of  Treves  \  \X\^  son  of  Liutwiu,  of  Treves)  he  made  at  the  same 
time  Bishop  of  Bheims.  The  metropolitan  alliance  began  to 
dissolve,  bishoprics  remained  vacant,  and  to  a  very  great  extent 
claims  were  made  on  the  property  of  the  Church  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  usufruct  of  whole  abbacies  and  even  bishoprics  was 
pfesented  to  meritorious  generals,  who  then  received  the  tonsure* 
but  otherwise  lived  in  wedlock  and  amid  their  military  and  secular 
concerns ;  ecclesiastical  discipline  fell  into  decay.  Boni&oe  then 
complained  that  for  more  than  eighty  years  no  Prankish  synod  had 
I  •  V    been  held,  which  certainly  is  not  quito  literally  true. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  this  Frankish  Church  stood  over  against  the 
C<lvi'^|'  ^  Biflhcp  of  Borne  as  an  entirely  independent  national  Church.  In 
^"^^1         Boman  Oaul,  the  supreme  anthority  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  had 

(/^  been  effectuated  since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (vmI.  i.  p.  344  sqq.), 
and  the  Catholic  Church  both  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Burgundian 
kingdom  iiad  stricliy  adhered  to  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  Caesarius  of  Aries  was  the  champion  ot  this  way  of  thinking 
in  Southern  Gaul  \  in  514  Pope  Symmaohus  made  him  Papal  Vicar, 
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and  kis  suooeflsors  exercised  their  authority  and  eoolesiastical  power 
in  regalatioiis  as  to  discipline  and  doctrine  and  in  appointments  to 
biahoprics.  After  South-eastern  Gaol  had  fallen  to  the  Frankish 
kingidoni,  the  Bishops  of  Bonie  sought  through  the  bishops  of  Aries 
as  their  Ticars,  to  gain  a  regular  influence  on  the  hiiherto  quite 
untouched  Merovingian  kingdom.  Here,  indeed,  the  successor  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  guardian  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and 
the  nnitjr  of  the  faith,  was  looked  upon  with  zeverence,  but  the 
practical  power  of  the  Frankish  kings  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  did 
not  permit  of  any  real  exercise  of  Boman  ecclesiastical  power. 

Gregory  the  Great  stood  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Frankish 
Church,  his  advice  was  songht,  and  he  incessantly  exerted  himself, 
in  written  intercourse  with  Brunhilde  and  imlividual  bishops  of  the 
Frankish  kiiigloin,  to  lend  help  to  the  aifairs  of  the  Church 
according  to  Roman  views,  bat  without  essential  success.  He  does 
not  appear  here  as  the  supreme  bearer  oi  ecclesiastical  power,  even 
though  thf  bestowal  of  ihe  paliium  on  iiighly  esteemed  bishops,  and 
the  granting  of  monastic  privileges  still  originated  from  him.  The 
Bishop  of  Aries  is  at  first  appointed  Vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne 
after  the  approval  of  the  king.  But  Vigilios  of  Aries,  who  was 
appointed  by  Gkegoiy  the  Gkeat,  was  the  last  who  really  bore  thia 
office. 
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CHATTER  blXTH, 
BoniiSMse, 

JSourcts:  Chief  source :  The  lerters  of  Boniface  in  the  Opn  od.  Giles.  1842,  Ml. 
89,  and  by  Wurdtwein,  Mainz  1769,  best,  however,  in  Jatie,  BrO.  III.  (Mon. 
Mog.).  On  the  chronology  of  the  letters  many  dissertations  by  Jafi^e^  DUn- 
ndlmOTn,  Hiahn  and  Oelsner,  vid,  LooFS,  Jiur  Chrcnotoffiet  etc,  Lps.  18B1 
(Dianrt).  The  Ftte  of  Boniface  by  Wilubald  &bont  7eO|  that  of  the 
IJtrbcht  Anonym  us  (c.  790)  and  the  considerably  more  recent  one  by 
Othlo  in  MGS.  II.,  Ml.  80,  Jaffo  BrG.  1.  c.  Willibald's  life  of  St.  Boniface, 
translated  by  Arni>t,  lHt>3,  and  by  Simsdn,  Berlin  1863. — The  monopraphs 
of  Sbiteks,  MOller,  Amsterdam  lbt>9,  A.  Werner  1875,  ButM,  ed.  by 
B.  Ton  Sehezer,  Tubingen  1880.  D.  JPlaeher  1881,  and  £bbau»*s  TmSmrn- 
iehfift:  Bonif.  der  ZtrttOrtr  det  eokanb,  JTireAenMtiMU,  Gutenloh  188S2L 
S|  ti  ial  note  is  still  deserved  by  Rettberg  (I.  904)  and  now  by  Hauok; 
H.  Habm,  Bon.  w.  JLuO.,  Lpa.  188S,  Jakrbb.  d,fiilink,  Beiehs,  vUL  p.66. 

^4^1  A'*'  BoNiFATius  (not  Bonifaoius  ^)  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Winfrid,  who  was  born  at  Crediton,  near  Exeter,  in  Wessex,  before 
08(.)  (perhaps  as  early  as  G72-675  ).  He  received  a  monastic  education 
in  the  otherwise  linkiiuwu  nioiiastery  of  Adescancaster,  which  is  re- 
discovered in  the  modem  Exeter,  on  the  frontier  where  Britisli  and 
Saxoti  lifo  were  in  contact.  He  is  next  found  in  the  monastery  of 
Nutsall,  between  Winchester  and  Southampton,  as  tlie  pupil  of  the 
revered  Abbot  Winbcrcht.  and  then  as  teacher  m  the  monastic 
school  there.  He  crave  up  a  promising  ecclesiastical  career  at  home 
in  order  to  serve  Christ  abroad,  in  the  effort  after  monastic  perfec- 
tion. After  a  vain  attempt  in  Friesland  in  716,  where  Willibrord'a 
activity  was  interrupt  ed  by  war,  he  betook  himself  in  718,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Bishop  Daniel  of  Winchester,  through  the 
Erankish  kingdom,  to  Pope  Gregory  11.  at  Borne,  with  the  purpose 
of  placing  himself  at  his  service  for  the  spread  of  the  faith.  Here 
he  acquired  ^miliarity  with  the  Bomish  ritaal  and  views  of  ,eccle6i- 
astical  law,  and  was  sent  by  Gregory  (installation  on  the  15th  May, 
719)  to  the  wild  peoples  of  Germany,  "  if  by  any  means  the  desert 
field  of  their  hearts  might  receive  the  plough  of  the  Gospel.'*  In 
baptism  he  was  to  make  use  of  the  Boman  form,  as  Abbot  Augus- 
tine had  once  also  required  of  the  British  clergy.  He  aimed  directly 
»  Vid.  Wu-L  in  JGG.  I.  IbbO.   Hauck  i.  402. 
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at  Thuringia,  where  Duke  Hedenus,  who  died  at  that  time,  had 
already  had  lelations  with  Willibrordi  while  at  the  same  time  the 
aUianoe  between  Kome  and  Bavaria  was  formed  {md.  p.  61). 

The  Thnringian  Church  was  intended,  as  it  sr  pms,  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Bavarian  and  the  Frisian.  On  his 
way  Bonifatius  visited  the  Lombard  king  Loitprand,  and  went 
from  Pavia,  avoiding  Alamannia,  over  the  Brenner  to  Bavaria,  and 
thence  throngh  South  Thuringia  (Franconiai  neighbourhood  of 
Wttrsburg).  Borne  regarded  this  country  as  already  Christian,  but 
Boni&ce  was  to  appear  as  a  reformer  with  full  power  fiom  the  Pope, 
to  abolish  the  powerful  remains  of  heathenism,  to  combat  the  views 
and  arrangements  of  the  Celtic  preachers  which  were  repudiated 
by  Home,  and  in  general  bring  the  clergy  into  submission  to  the 
canonical  prect-pts  ot"  Rome.  After  slight  success  he  betook  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  perhaps  even  then  in  order  to  obtain 
the  help  of  Charles  Martel  for  the  intended  re-organ iz;ui  ii  .  f  the 
Chun  li,  aiid,  on  the  news  of  RadboU'B  death,  to  Friesiaud  to  Wiili- 
brord,  with  w]»om  he  worked  for  three  years. 

After  his  return  in  722  he  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lahn,  where  heathenism  still  greatly  predominated,  then  on  the 
Frankish  Saale  and  in  Hmss,  now  with  great  success.  On  his  com- 
munications and  questions  addressed  to  the  Pope  he  was  summoned 
by  Gregory  to  Rome  in  the  end  of  722,  and  there,  on  the  basis  of 
a  confession  of  faith  and  an  oath  of  homage  rendered  to  the  POpe, 
he  was  consecrated  Begionaiy  Bishop  of  Germany.  This  oath  i^^^'O 
formed  after  the  model  of  that  wldch  the  Soman  suburbicary^^''*^" 
bishops  had  to  take,  only  the  promise  of  Icyalty  against  the  Greek 
Empeior  is  naturally  wanting ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  promises  to 
hold  no  communion  with  bishops  who  reject  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  (This  was  aimed  at  FrankiBh  bishops  also,  who,  not  less 
than  the  Irish  priests,  violated  the  law  of  the  Church.)  Strict  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Roman  principles  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  so  far 
also,  organic  attachment  to  Eome,  becomes  his  aim,  energetically 
and  ruthlessly  pursued.  Recommended  by  the  Pope  to  Charles 
Martel,  he  comes  wiih  Lis  sale  coinluut  and  a  papal  letter  to  the 
chiefs  and  people,  to  Hesse  and  Tliunngia,  and  there  (from  724) 
develops  a  most  comprehensive,  combative  and  successful  ministry, 
reaching  as  tar  as  the  Saxon  frontier.  Numerous  Anj^lo-Saxon 
iiionk:^  and  nuns  were  attracted  by  him.  TIk'  nunuist  t-nos  of 
Ohrdnitf,  Bisrhofsheim  (Lioba),  and  Fritzlar  become  iixed  teiitres. 
In  Thurmgia  m  particular  the  conflict  was  enkindled  with  the  pre- 
iioman  Christianity  oi'  the  Scottish  and  Frankish  sort,  which  in  its 
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isolation  wa.s  otten  very  rude,  and  strongly  admixed  with  heathen 
superstition.  But  indeed  these  married  priests  are  all  to  himj7)r«i- 
juitiire>i,  their  variant  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Trish-ScotHsE" 
sort  make  t  liem  preachers  of  lies  and  seducers  of  the  people.  To  their 
loose  coml  iuation  and  often  disorderly  life  he  opposes  strict  Roman 
discipline  and  strenuouji  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  and 
all  apparently  heathen  customs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  priesta 
most  often  have  most  crassly  intenniiigled  heathen  and  Christian 
elements.  Bonifatins  seems  to  have  received  little  support  from 
Charles  Martel,  which  is  easily  explained  by  his  harsh  attitode  to- 
wards the  Frankish  bishops.  Pope  Ghragory  himself  ezhovts  him 
not  entirely  to  break  off  interoouxse  with  "  sinful "  bishops. 

When  Boniface  declared  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with 
the  immense  growth  of  Christian  flocks^  the  Bope  in  732  created 
bim  an  arcfabishop  who  should  appoint  bishops  in  Cermany .  Boni- 
face worked  at  fl^t  in  BawUy  where  Dnke  Hacbert  now  again 
recognised  the  Frankish  snpremacy,  preached,  visited  chorchee,  and 
deposed  a  certain  schismatical  Eremwulf.  Christianity,  diffused  by 
numerous  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  individual  priests  (includ- 
ing Scottish),  was  above  all  to  be  drawn  into  Llie  united  urgauism 
of  the  Church,  and  subjected  to  obedience  to  Eome.  Success  was 
at  first  small ;  but  from  Bavaria  he  brought  with  him  the  youth 
Sturmi,  whom  he  had  educated  in  the  monastic  school  at  Fritzlar. 
After  Boniface's  third  jourrley  to  Rome^  in  738,  Gre<^ory  (Ep.  37), 
required  the  bishops  in  Bavaria  and  Alamaiinia  to  hold  synods 
under  Boniface's  presidency  for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
and  (Ep.  36)  Thanngia  and  Hmss  to  be  obedient  to  the  bishops  insti* 
tuted  by  Boniface.  The  most  important  points  are  the  restoration  of 
canonical  order  in  contrast  to  the  hitherto  loose  state  of  afiairBy  and 
fixed  episcopal  oonstitnticn  in  contrast  to  the  position  hitherto  of 
the  so-called  abbot-bishops,  which  arose  ont  of  the  missionary 
aotiyity  of  the  monasteries ;  farther,  Boman  consecration  of  bishops, 
the  celibacy  of  priests  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Benedictine 
Bole  for  the  m<mks.  The  projected  Alamaonian-Bayarian  ^rnods, 
however,  were  not  attained ;  rather  there  first  ensued  the  ordering 
of  the  Bavarian  Church  under  Dnke  Odilo  (the  Agilolfing).  Vivilo 
was  recognised  as  Bishop  ot  Paasau  ;  but,  for  the  bishopric  erected 
in  Ratisbon,  not  Wicterp,  who  already  possessed  episcopal  conse- 
cration, but  a  certain  Gaubald  was  installed,  who  at  the  same  time 
became  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Emmeran.  Salzburg 
received  Johv  ;  a  fourth  bishopric  was  erected  in  Freising  and  be- 
stowed upon  £iiiMBBBT  the  brother  of  Corbinian ;  the  dioceses  were 
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marked  out  with  the  approval  of  Odilo  and  the  magnates  of  the 
country.  Onginating  from  Beichenau  there  followed  the  fonnrlation 
of  the  monastery  of  Altaich  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  and  of  Bene- 
lictbeiieni  in  the  Bavarian  portion  of  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg, 
The  time  now  arrived  for  the  erection  of  bishoprics  for  Franconia, 
Thuringia  and  Heflse.  Wtinlnirg  was  to  be  the  epifloopal  seat  for 
Frankuh  Soath  Thuringia,  Eichftidt  on  the  Altmtihl  for  the  so- 
called  NordgaUy  Btiiabnig  (Btbrbeig,  between  Fritalar  and  AmiSne- 
berg)  for  Hesse,  and  Erilurt  for  Korthem  Thuringia.  As  a  matter 
of  &et  a  bishop  mnst  also  have  been  appointed  for  Erfurt,  and 
the  diocese  must  have  been  marked  oat.  It  seems  only  (like 
Bnraborg)  not  to  have  been  filled  up  again  after  the  death  of  the 
first  occupant  of  the  see.  The  ordination  of  the  three  bishops  of 
Wiirzburg,  Biiraburg  and  Erfurt  took  place  in  the  summer  of  741 
(papal  confirmation  not  till  743). 

At  this  time,  almost  contemporaneously  witli  Pojic  ( ^  i  egorj' HI. 
and  the  Greek  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaunan,  there  died  also  the  most 
powerful  man  of  the  West,  Charles  Martel  (20th  0(  tobf  r,  741). 
Cajii-maxn  succeeded  in  the  German-speaking  Frankish  kin^dom^.^»c*'».»>, 
(Anstrasia),  with  Alamannia  and  Thuringia  (Bavaria  under  Odilo  .  . 
was  regarded  as  independent).  Pippin  in  Neustria.  The  former  ^  ^r*~ 
seconded  the  ecclesiastical  plans  of  Bonifaoe,  and  lent  a  hand  in  the 
reformation  of  the  Austrasian  Church  according  to  Boman  order. 
At  his  instigation,  willingly  adopted  by  Boniface,  there  ensued 
(where,  is  not  known)  the  famona  ConeOimii  Qemmnieiim  Ftmrom  ^^tt^ 
(April,  742V  With  it  begms  the  action  of  Bonifaoe  on  the  FraaW 
at  first  the  Amtraaian  dmrdi.  "  We  CSailmann,  Duke  and  Frinoe 
of  the  Franks,  have  in  the  year  743  after  the  incarnation  of  oor 
Lord,  on  the  21st  April,  on  the  advice  of  the  servants  of  God, 
assembled  the  bishops  of  onr  kingdom  along  with  the  priests  to  a 
S3niod,  namely,  the  Archbishop  Boniface,  the  bishops  Bnrohard 
(Wiirzburg),  Raginfrid  (Cologne),  Wintan  (Wita,  Biiraburg),  Wit- 
bald  (Willibald  ot  Eicliatadt),  Dadan  (accordiiig  to  Hauck  s  relative 
conjectiure.  Bishop  of  Erfurt,  not  Utrecht),  Edda  (Strassburg),  in 
order  to  receive  their  counsel  as  to  how  the  law  of  God  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  which  almost  entirely  decayed  in  the  days 
of  the  previous  princes,  may  be  restored  and  the  Christian  people 
led  t<»  the  salvation  oi  their  souls,  and  not  go  to  destruction,  deceived 
by  false  priests.  1.  Hence,  on  the  advice  oi  the  priests  and  mag- 
nateSy  we  have  appointed  bishops  in  the  cities  and  set  Boniface  the 
ambassador  of  S.  Peter  over  them  as  Archbishop."  Synods  are  to 

*  Aooozding  to  others,  not  till  74& 
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be  held  annually,  in  order  that  in  the  |)r.  sence  of  Carhiiiinn  rh« 
ref^ilations  of  spiritual  law  may  be  restored  and  the  Ciiristian 
religion  purified.  We  give  back  the  properties  which  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Church.  But  from  false  priests  and  dissolate 
deacons  and  clergy  we  withdraw  the  ecclesiastical  leyennes,  depose 
them,  and  force  them  to  repentance." 
Tlic  further  points  refer  to  : — 

2.  Prohibition  ol  the  bearing  of  arms,  military  service  and  hnni- 
ing,  to  the  clergy;  3.  An  annual  account  of  his  conduct  of  office 
which  eveiy  priest  is  to  render  to  the  bishop ;  4.  Deposition  of  lorsign 
and  unknown  bishops  and  priests  by  the  synods,;  5.  Procedure  by 
the  bishops,  supported  by  the  courts,  against  heathen  cnstcms; 
6.  Penalties  against  clergy,  monks  and  nuns,  who  fall  into  camni 
sin ;  against  secular  clothing,  and  harbouring  of  women  by  tlie 
clergy ;  introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  the  monasteries. 

But  great  hindrances  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms  wore 
offered  by  the  condition  hitherto  of  the  Frankish  clergy.  Warlike 
secular  bishops,  like  G-ewilip  of  Mayence,  and  Milo  of  Treves — men 
with  wiiom  Carlmaun  could  not  dispense — formed  the  natural  chiefs 
of  a  party  wliich  everywhere  opposed  Boniface  and  crossed  all  his 
steps  at  (;ourL,  a  much  more  dangerous  opposition  than  the  isolated 
Scottish  apostles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  this  synod, 
operations  were  begun  for  the  iiliing  up  of  a  number  of  vacant 
Austrasian  bishoprics.  On  the  other  hand,  assent  to  the  restoraticm 
of  Church  property  proved  itself  to  be  impracticable  in  view  of  the 
military  problems  of  the  time.  The  Synod  of  LiptilUB,  Tiiftiwf^ 
(Lestines,  crown  domains  in  the  Hennegau,  near  fiinche)  was  held  in 
743  as  a  second  Austrasian  synod,  in  accordance  with  the  deciaiona 
of  the  CotM»2t«fi»  Oefmeaik  pr.  as  to  annual  synods,  altered  that  deoiston 
to  the  extent,  that  ecclesiastical  prebends  might  be  lefb  in  lay  hands 
as  so-called  prmm  (stf  6  ^pncana  ei  censn),  so  long  as  one  solidoa 
tern  every  Mame  was  given  to  the  Church.  After  the  death  of 
the  individual  thus  invested  by  the  Church,  the  property  falls  back 
to  the  Church,  but  may  again  be  bestowed  on  a  la3rman,  provkfed 
that  thereby  churches  and  monasteries  are  not  too  greatly  im- 
poverished !  ^ 

*  This  presentation  returns  with  Hauck  Xa>  the  older  conception,  that  iho 
asfiombly  of  Leisiiueii — which  moreover  was  not  purely  spiritual,  but  a  nuxeti 
one  composed  ol  spiritual  and  becuiar  eienieuts — L>  to  be  assigned  to  iho  year 
748  as  a  second  Austniiaa  synod,  while  in  consequenee  of  the  leoeat  numenras 
treatiaee  on  the  ohfonblogy  of  the  letters  of  Boniface,  the  variant  optnioas  had 
gained  great  credence,  that  the  assemUy  ol  LwMinos  was  identical  with  that  of 
745,  at  which  Bishop  Gewilip  of  MajFsnos  was  deposed*  and  accordingly  was  not 
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Now,  however,  Boniface's  reforming  activity  began  to  extend  to  ^  ijL^ 
Mtostria  also,  where  Pippin  applied  himself  with  decision  to  the  ' 
pzoblems  of  the  Church,  and  availed  himself  of  the  oocmsel  and 
support  of  BonifiBM^.  The  first  main  object  was  the  restoration  of 
the  regolar  metropolitan  aUianoe,  Pippin  appointed  (743),  and 
Boniface  ordained,  the  Scottish  monk  Abbl,  from  the  monastexy  of 
Lanbaoh,  to  be  Archbishop  of  RKfiM,  to  Baiun  Abbot  G^snto  of 
Gorbiey  to  Scoit  Habtbbrt.  Pope  Zacharias  was  besought  to  confer 
the  pallia,  and  granted  them,  at  the  same  time  treating  this  as  the 
confirmation  ol  the  bishops.  Bat  during  the  embassy  to  the  Pope, 
Pippin  altered  his  view,  and  now  begged  for  the  pcJlinm  only  for 
<Mie  bishop  (Grimo),  mach  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Pope.  As  at 
the  same  time  Boniface  was  reproaching  the  Pope  with  aimony  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  money  for  the  pallium,  Pippin  s  change 
of  mind  has  been  connected  with  this  fact ;  but  whatever  the  reason 
was,  the  alfair  shows  how  independently  Pippin  proceeded  even  in 
relation  to  the  Pope.  In  744  (2nd  March)  tlie  Neustnau  Synod 
assembled  at  Soissons/  in  which  twenty-three  bishops  took  part, 
along  with  the  secular  magnates.-  The  synod  expressly  declared 
in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  the  dogma  and  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  whole  Church.  The  decisions  as  to  metropolitans,  legitimate 
bishops,  synods  and  diamplmA  followed  the  first  Austrasian  Council, 
those  on  the  appropriation  of  Church  property  and  the  prohibition 
of  maxriage  followed  the  dedsions  of  Lestines.  Of  special  difficulty 
was  the  reform  of  the  dezgy,  among  whcmi  the  most  eqnivooal 
penons  had  fbnnd  employment :  escaped  slaves,  who  had  received 
the  tonsnie,  men  of  no  education  whatever,  who  performed  ecolesi- 
asttcal  functions  in  a  frivolous  fashion,  some  who  played  the  priest 
without  having  been  ordained,  and  often  enjoyed  the  attachment  of 
communities  while  leading  an  oljectionable  l^e.  ^ 

Finally,  a  general  Prankish  Synod  was  arrived  at  in  745,  to  the^\^'|^f^ 
holding  of  which  Carlmann  and  Pippin  were  both  induced  by  Boni-  7 
face.'^    Here  ensued  the  deposition  of  Bishop  Gewilip  of  Mayence. 
His  father  and   predecessor  Gkhold  had  taken  [)ait  iii  the  old 
Frankish  fashion  in  the  war  against  the  Saxons,  and  there  met  hi» 


to  be  reg^oded  as  an  Aostnuaian  synodi  but  as  a  General  Conncil  cominoa  to  all 

'  Vid.  Pippin  s  capituiuin  in  Mg.  Capit.  Reg.  Fr.  T.  i.  28  sqq. 

'  Aquitaine,  which  had  taken  a  very  independent  attitude  under  Duke 
WaifKr,  and  for  which  Pippin  did  not  oemtemplate  an  arohbiabopk  does  not 
SOMB  to  be  reimssDted. 

*  FStf.  the  Ifltler  of  tho  Pope  to  Boniface  in  Bon*  Epp.  Ep.  61. 
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death,  Carlmann  conferred  the  bishopric  of  the  father  on  the  son, 
and  the  son  took  revenge  in  the  old  fashion  on  the  Saxons  who  liad 
slam  his  father.  For  that  reason,  the  vote  of  the  charch  was  now 
carried  which  required  Ms  deposition. 

Measures  were  then  taken  here  against  two  men  who  had  already 
been  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  Bonifaoe,  and  whom  we  only 
_ow,  indeed,  from  Boniface's  one-sided  aooonnt :  the  Frank  AdaIt 
BBRT  and  Clsmbnt  ^  the  ScoL  Adalbert,  an  extraordinary  favourite 
with  the  people  as  preacher,  saint^  and  mirade-worker,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  in  special  alliance  with  God,  appealed  to  imlmown 
relics  of  great  healing  power,  which  had  come  to  him  thioogh  an 
Snglishmaa,  and  had  been  able  to  obtain  episoopal  consecratian, 
and  now  preached  to  ooncoarses  of  the  people  in  the  open  air,  at 
eroesea,  fonntains,  and  other  places,  while  the  people,  hanging  upon 
the  miracnlons  and  exuberant  preacher,  neglected  bishops  and 
churches  for  that  purpose.  Without  confession — because  he  already 
knew  of  their  sins — he  forgave  the  people.    They  had  no'  need  to 
make  pilgrimage  to  the  apostles'  thresholds,  since  they  could  find 
with  him  what  they  sought  there.    Neither  the  depreciation  of 
churches  consecrated  in  the  names  of  the  saints  proceeds  from  a 
point  of  view  determined  by  prineiplp,  nor  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
without  express  confession,  and  thc^  cleclaratiou  of  the  snperfluousness 
of  pilgrimages,  bnt  from  the  ec  stat  ic  immediate  power,  which,  as  it 
were,  would  fain  give  everything  at  hrst  hand.     A  biography  of 
Adalbert,  which  represented  him  as  a  saint  of  God  chosen  from  his 
mother's  womb,  was  current  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  heayen  said 
to  have  fallen  in  Jerusalem,  which  Adalbert  was  skilful  enough  to 
spread.  He  was  neither  an  Irish-Sco t  ti sh  ' '  Cuidee  "  in  Ebrard 's  senae^ 
nor  a  representative  of  the  national  Frankish  party  and  fnndamental 
opponent  on  principle  of  Borne  and  Boman  order, — ^for  even  accord- 
ing to  his  letter,  Borne,  the  giave  of  the  apostles,  is  the  holy  place, 
where  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  deposited — ^bat  he 
•  was  a  religious  enthusiast  in  the  sense  delineated.  The  second, 
Clbheht,  was  a  Scottish  priest,  who  likewise  possessed  episcopal 
ordination,  and  with  a  fixed  and  limited  see  was  active  in  Germany 
(Austrasia).   He  came  forward  in  conscious  opposition  to  Roman 
principlt  3,  such  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — he  himself  living 
openly  iu  wedlock — would  not  recognise  the  binding  authority  of 
the  Fathers,  taught  concerning  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  that  by  it 
all  who  were  bound  in  hell,  believers  and  unbelievers,  worshippers 

*  Bonil  Elk.  GO,  p.  Id7|  and  £p.  48,  p.  las,  and  the  Aota  of  the  Bomaa  Synod, 
p.  199. 
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of  Gk)d  and  idoLaton,  were  set  free,  and  he  had  speeial  ideaa  on  pre- 
deatiiiaticiii.  Though  in  him  the  opposition  of  tlie  Celtio  priests  to 
the  new  Boman  Christianity  is  active,  it  was  other  things  also — 
speoial  theblogioal  oonoeptions,  not  Celtic  peonliarities— which  here 
came  into  the  cooilict. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  743  Bonitace  had  condemned  both 
men  as  servants  and  precursors  of  Antichrist,  and  liad  them  taken 
into  custody  (probably  monastic),  for  which  purpose  Carlmann  (in 
regard  to  Clementj  and  Pippin  (for  Adalbert)  must  liavA  lent  him 
their  assistance.  At  Soissoiis  also  Adalbert's  doctrines  were  con- 
demned, and  the  orosspR  at  wLi«  h  he  had  preached  were  bTirned. 
Both  men,  however,  must  soon  have  regained  freedom,  whether  by 
the  co-operation  of  popular  currents,  hostile  to  Boniface,  or .  from 
the  fact  that  the  princes  did  not  desire  the  application  oi  forcible 
means  contrary  to  the  Frankish  conceptions  of  law. 

At  the  general  Frankish  Synod  of  745,  Bonifatius  again  pressed 
and  obtained  their  condemnation.  With  the  assent  of  the  princes, 
they  were  8(ri|q)ed  of  their  episcopal  dignil^,  and  anew  condemned 
to  imprisonment  in  a  monastery;  bat  there  also  they  did  not 
submit)  and  were  soon  again  able  to  lead  the  people  astray.  Boni« 
face  then  carried  their  condemnation  at  a  Boman  aynod  in  748, 
which  proceeded  against  them  solely  on  the  information  of  their 
accnaer.  Hot  even  this  sentence  was  withont  efifective  power,  for 
they  still  gave  trouble  for  years  (£p.  Zachar.,  5th  Jan.  747). 

Finally,  at  the  General  Coonoil  of  746,  the  business  of  the  erection 
of  an  archiepiscopal  metropolis  for  Boniface  came  under  discussion.  y,. 
CologTie  was  m  ccnicmplation  for  the  purjwse,  and  the  princes  gave  %^^)^-4-^'^ 
their  promise  on  the  subject.  But  they  did  not  hold  to  it ;  Cologne 
received  a  new  bishop,  and  Boniface  had  to  resolve  to  take  over  the 
Bishopric  of  Mayence  ^  abated  by  the  deposition  of  Gewilip.  This 
one,  in  spite  of  the  personal  dignity  of  Boniface  as  Archbishop  and 
papal  Vicar,  remained  a  simple  bishopric.  The  establishment  of  an 
Austrasian  metropolis  was  postponed.* 

The  Pope  had  always  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  Boniface's 
office  should  also  continne  after  his  death.'  The  princes  now 
dropped  the  plan  of  an  archbishopric  of  Ck>logne,  and  in  doing  so  in- 
timated that  Bonifftce  should  have  no  successor  in  his  position  as 

*  The  Boll  of  oonfinnatioii  of  Mayence  as  an  Arohbi8ho|iric»  of  the  date 
751— £p-  Bonii  81,  Jaffe  2292— is  a  recast  in  Moordance  with  later  tradi- 
tion, of  the  charter  issued  by  Zacharias  for  Cologne.  Boniface's  successor  in 
Mayence  did  not  become  an  archbishop,  but  a  simple  biahop^  It  is  only  after 
780  that  thi  I  >i  hops  of  Mayence  appear  as  archbishops. 

'  Cf.  Bon.  £p.  59,  p.  152. 

o.H. — voii.  n,  o 
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archbishop.  In  Nciistria  also  Pippin  proceeded  similarly.  Abel, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  was  unabh^  to 
assert  himself  in  this  position.  When  Grrimo  of  Bouen  died,  Be- 
ginfrid  likewise  did  not  receive  the  archiepisoopal  dignity.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Pippin  and  Carlmann  fdt  themselves  to 
be  sovereigns,  and  desired  to  keep  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  their  own 
hands,  without  however  thereby  wishing  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  In  Bayaria  also  Bontfiace  found  opposi- 
tion.  The  learned  Gelt,  VntorLius,  recommended  by  IKppin  to  Duke 
Odilo  for  Salzburg,  did  indeed  assume  the  headship  of  the  bishopric 
of  Salzburg,  but  had  scruples  in  allowing  himself  to  receive  episcopal 
consecration,  and  allowed  the  episcopal  functions  to  be  performed  by 
a  regionary  bishop.  Boniface  complained  to  the  Pope  about  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Virgilius,  which  to  him  seemed  heretical  (doctrine  of 
the  antipodes).  For  the  rest,  Virgilius  subsequently  accepted  epis- 
copal ordination.  In  tiie  year  747  Boniface  held  the  last  synod  at 
which  bishops  from  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  present.  The 
decisions  which  ensued  conlirmed  the  reforms  which  had  l>een 
begun,  among  which  subjection  to  the  liomish  Churcli  is  ex- 
pressly declared.  But  here,  too,  the  carrying  out  of  the  metro- 
politan constitution  remained  a  pious  wish ;  as  a  Tnatt*»r  of  fact 
the  prince  exercised  the  greater  part  of  the  rights  which  Boniface 
desired  to  assign  to  the  archbishop. 

Of  special  importance  for  the  work  of  Boniface  are  the  numerous 
monastic  foundations,  as  fixed  settlements  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  ciTilisation,  which  again  became  the  starting-points  of 
ftiriher  mission  work.  Among  them  Falda  is  eminent.  Sturmi,  a 
Bavarian  educated  in  Fritzlar,  caused*  his  monks,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing Hersfeld,  which  was  at  first  contemplated,  was  too  near  to  the 
hostile  Saxons,  to  settle  farther  south  on  the  Fulda,  in  the  district  of 
Grabfold,  on  a  site  gifted  to  him  by  Carlmann  and  a  few  Frankisb 
magnates.  This  became  Fulda  (742),  the  first  abbot  of  which, 
Sturmi,  ordered  the  life  of  the  monks  strictly  aceordinf];  to  Benedict's 
Rule,  after  he  had  visited  Itahan  monasteries  for  his  own  iuiurmatiou. 
At  first  the  strictness  of  the  rule  was  even  surpassed  on  some  points. 
Fulda  remained  Boniface's  favourite  foundation,  wliere  it  was  in- 
tended that  his  bones  sliould  one  day  rest.  By  a  papal  privilegium 
of  Zacharias  (751)  the  monastery  was  placed  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome.^    Among  the  numerous  other 

^  On  the  pritfUegium,  often  attacked  but  recently  defended  by  Th.  Sickel,and 

sinco  then  pretty  g^cnerally  roceivel  ns-  i^'-oniiino.  vii!.  Oelsner,  Jahrbiit  her  d.fr. 
Jieiches,  p.  58  sqq.,  and  a^^ainst  PHug-Hartiung's  hypotheftis  of  an  intdrpolatiou^ 
Hauck,  I.  535  sq. 
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monastic  foundations  mention  may  further  be  made  of  Bischofsheini  4^ 
on  the  Tauber,  which,  under  Lioba,  a  relation  of  Boniface,  became 
the  most  important  seed-plot  of  female  spiritual  ooltnre.  In  the 
year  752,  Boniface,  -with  the  assent  of  the  Pope,  consecrated  his 
pnpil  LuLLUB  to  assist  him,  as  bishop-snfiragan,  whom  Pippin 
recognised  as  his  xepresentative,  and  made  Bishop  of  Mayenoe. 
After  Boniface  once  more,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  Fnldrat,  had  be- 
sought  King  Pippin  to  care  for  the  deigj  and  monks  who  worked  on 
the  Saxon  Brontier  for  the  gospel  and  snfiTered  want,  he  took  ship 
to  Mayence  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  clergy  and  monks,  and  with 
the  approval  of  Pippin,  sailed  down  the  Rhine  to  Friesland.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  baptized  many ;  on  the  5th  July,  765,  he  was 
busied  with  the  confirmation  of  many  newly  baptized  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Dokkum,  when  a  mob  of  heathen 
Frisians  fell  upon  him,  and  slew  him  along  with  his  people,  to  whom 
he  had  forbidden  any  defence. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 
Italy,  tiift  Fiopet  and  the  Franldah  Powor. 

Sources :  the  Liber  Pontiflcalis  {vid.  i.  340);  the  Letters  oi  Gregory  I.  in  his 
0pp.  ed.  Fiur.  11^  HI.  7&  The  fint  lour  Books  of  the  Rtguia  ed.  P.  Ewald, 
1887  (Mg.  Epb  I.);  the  edUeotion  of  Fftpal  missiyes  to  the  OubLingien 
prinoee,  instituted  "by  CTiarlemafrno  (739-791) ;  Codez  Carolinus  ed.  Censt. 
Mon.  domin.  Pontif.  Homa,  1760 ;  also  Ml.  98,  and  specially  in  JAFKt,  Br. 
G.  IV.  {Mon.  Carol.)  1867.  Literatu  re :  N.  Baxmann,  Die  politik  der  P/ipste 
t'on  Grg.  I.  bis  Gr.  VII.  Vol.  1.  Elberfeld  1S6S.  J.  Lanqbs,  Gtschichtt 
der  r6m.  Kirdie,  2  vols.,  Bonn.  1885.  Jahrbb.  des  frdnk.  Seiches  (Karls 
y"      d.  fpr.)  by  Abel  end  Simbon. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  Gregory  I,  occupied  the  Ttoman  see. 
(rid.  i.  364).  Immersed  in  the  spirit  of  monastic  piety,  and  nourished 
on  the  chief  Cburoli  Fathers  of  the  West,  from  whom  he  drew  with- 
out dogmatic  acnteness,  but  with  the  chnrohly  feeling  of  his  time, 
he  ezexoised  the  deepest  influence  on  succeeding  times,  in  directing 
them  towards  the  liturgical  fixing  of  the  cultus  and  the  promotion 
of  ecdecnastical  legalum,  work-holiness  and  faith.  In  hia  imposing 
peiaonalitjir,  the  church  as  a  saying  power  at  the  same  time  availed 
itself  of  tiie  service  of  a  worldly-wise  talent  for  adnunistiation. 
Since  the  Lombard  conquest  of  Italy,  the  Bishops  of  Borne  stood 
between  the  Greek  Emperors,  whose  subjects  they  still  were,  and 
the  Arian  conquerors,  who  after  the  time  of  the  polycracy  (36  dnkes) 
were  held  together  under  an  autocratic  royal  rule  under  Aitthari, 
and  then  Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin  (590-6161  Agtlulp  (]>.  41 1,  under 
the  influence  of  bis  Catholic  wife  Tiikl  deli.mu:,  ullowed  liis  son  to 
be  baptized  a  Catholic,  and  received  Columba  in  a  friendly  manner, 
when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  there  foiin  l*  d  the  inoiiastery  of  Bobbio, 
which  was  so  important  an  influence  fur  Christianity  and  Catholi- 
cism. Injurions  to  the  advance  of  th*^'  Catholic  c  ree  l  was  indeed  the 
opposition  in  which  the  North-Italian  and  Illyrian  bishops  stood  to 
Rome  on  account  of  its  acceptance  of  the  so-called  Fifth  (Ecumenical 
Council  (Thee  Chapter  Controversy,  vid,  i.  352  sq.).  Aquileia  re- 
mained reluctant,  and  Gregory  rather  silenced  than  overcame  the 
scruples  of  Thbudelinde  and  CSolumba.  But  under  Thru  lelinde's 
reign  as  guardian,  and  under  Adalwau)  himself,  the  Catholic  creed 
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made  important  advaaoeB,  and  under  Abipxbt  (662)  and  G-bikoald 
(662-671),  it  gained  complete  Tiotoiy.  Bat  the  blending  of  Lom- 
bard with  Boman  life  advanced  in  the  same  measoze. 

Although  in  Gregory's  time  the  territory  of  Rome  belonged  to  the 
Baatem  Boman  Empire  as  one  of  the  Dnchies  nnder  the  Exarch  of 
Kavenna,  the  Pope,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ruled  here  as  master,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  property  in  land  of  the  Roriiau  Church,  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  gradually  increased  since  the  time  of  Goustan- 
tine,  and  which  afforded  rich  revenues  and  was  free  from  taxes 
and  state-burdens.  Rome's  possessions  lay  not  only  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Corsica,  but  also  in  Illyria,  Dalmatia  and  Gaul,  and  even  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  To  their  administration  Gregory  applied  great 
attention  and  care.  In  the  ruined  condition  of  Italy  they  gave  hun 
the  means  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  oppressed  Bomans 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  of  redeeming  captives,  and  becoming  the 
fosterer  of  Rome.  Left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Q-reek  Emperor  and  the 
Exarch,  he  led  the  defence  of  Borne  againat  the  Lombards,  and  him- 
self oondnded  treaties  with  them.  f 

He  sought  ohiefly  to  guard  againat  the  disorders  of  the  Ghoroh  in  ^ 
the  Boman  patriarchal  diooeae,  and  not  nnsacoessfolly,  by  snper- 
Tiaion  of  the  bishops,  measures  of  eoolesiastical  discipline,  the 
eleyation  of  the  derical  class  and  the  promotion  of  the  monastio 
institutions.    But  he  also  emphatioally  vindicated  the  authority  / 
and  privileges  of  the  Homan  see  in  the  wider  sphere.    The  metro- J^-^V 
politan  see  of  Achrida,  erected  by  Justinian  1.  for  Illyria,  was 
obliged  to  receive  the  pallium  from  Gregory  according  to  the  ancient 
claims  oi  Rome  upon  Illyria.    In  conflict  with  the  Bishop  of  baluua 
he  brought  the  authority  of  Rome  mto  ren)gnition  in  West  Illyria. 
The  hitherto  independent  metropolis  of  Nortli  Italy,  Milan,  and 
Bavenna,  which  had  been  made  prominent  by  the  residence  of  the 
£zarch,  both  of  which  had  abolished  communion  with  Bome  in  the 
Three  Chapter  Controversy,  Gregory  succeeded  in  reuniting,  and 
even  in  forcing  to  recognise  Rome  as  a  court  of  appeal,  while  cer-       \  ' 
tainly  the  Patriarch  of  Aqnileia  (Venetia  and  Istria),  who  hadlA^^*-^*^ 
settled  on  the  island  of  fihrado  since  the  Lombard  invBsion,  adhered 
to  his  schism  and  autooephaly.  Gregofy's  predecessor  Felagius  11.  , 
had  already  taken  grave  objection  to  the  usage  which  had  arisen  f<^ 
some  time  in  the  Qieek  Church,  of  honouring  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople with  the  title  of  hrivtemm^  oUoJfM^y  and  for  that  . 
reason  had  declared  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (588)  c  1^ 
to  be  null.   As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  intended  in  this  way  to  de» 

>  H.  Uelzer  JprTh.  Xlll.  549-684. 
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signate  tlie  Church  in  Constaatijiople  as  the  head  of  all  others.^ 
Gregory  made  it  a  matter  ol  reproach  to  the  patriarch  John 
Jkivnatob  '(vi|(rT€VTi|9)f  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  gi^n  this 
^VAnti-Chriatian "  title,  and  also  repudiated  it  when  Eulogiua  of 
Alexandria  desired  to  honour  him  himself  by  tiie  same  title ;  for  he 
did  not  regard  that  as  to  his  own  honour  which  lessened  that  of  his 
brethren.  Yet  he  himself  laid  claim  to  a  certain  right  of  snperyision 
over  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  when  the  Emperor  Mauri- 
tius, who  had  taken  the  side  of  his  patriiiich,  wa^s  overthrown  by 
PnocAf?,  Gregory  congratulated  the  usurper,  who  designated  the 
Church  of  Rome  caput  omnium  ecdesiaruin. 

In  the  African  Church  Gregory  combated  with  combined  plia- 
bility and  energy,  the  remains  of  the  constitutional  indepeiid  'Tir*^  of 
the  ancient  Church.  In  Spain,  Leander  of  Seville,  who  was  speci- 
ally active  in  favour  of  the  victiory  of  the  Catholic  creed  under  Rec- 
cared,  was  a  dose  friend  of  Gregoiy.  The  Spanish  Church  thus 
came,  at  least  at  first,  into  some  relation  to  Rome.  In  the  Frankish 
kingdom  Gregory  indeed  stood  in  high  authority,  and  from  the  very 
beginning  he  had  sought  to  place  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  under 
Boman  guidanoe^  But,  while  in  the  seventh  century,  in  Italy,  the 
political  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Borne  increased  with  the  degra* 
dation  of  the  Church,  their  influence  on  the  eodesiaetical  govem- 
ment  of  the  Germanic  national  Churches  grew  smaller,  even  in 
England,  where  the  Boman  order  gained  the  victory  over  the  ancient 
British,  and  where  the  reverence  for  S.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  was  very  warm. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Theodobk  (from  642),  and  s^in,  his  successor 
Maktin  i.,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  ancient  sees  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  appointed  a  Rtiinan  vicar  for  Palej^tine,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Greek  rule  by  the  Arab  conquest,  and  at  the  same 
time  Martin  vindicated  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
against  Byzantium  in  the  Monothelete  controversy  (Lateran  Synod 
of  049,  vid  sup.  p.  8  sq.),  on  account  of  which,  it  is  t  rue,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  exiled.  But  the  humiliation  of  his  next  successor 
under  the  Greek  court-theology  was  followed  by  the  dogmatic 
triumph,  which  Aqatho  (678-682)  celebrated  at  the  sixth  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council  (680-681),  certainly  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  authority  of 
his  predecessor  Honorius.*  At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  fiavenna, 

'  Vtd.  Cod.  Justin.  I.  2,  24.  The  title  had  not  the  innocent  .signification 
which  An!ista.siu.s  BibHothecarius  in  the  ninth  century  allowed  to  be  applied  to 
him  by  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  pacify  them.    Vid.  Lan^ou,  1.  c.  II.  412,  note. 

*  Agatho  had  vindicated  the  claim  of  Bome  to  the  possession  of  pure  doctrine 
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who  had  made  use  of  the  previous  tension  between  Constantinople 
and  Borne,  compelled  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  Pogonatns,  was 
forced  to  subordinate  himself  to  Borne.  The  Concilium  Qmnisextnm 
<692;  indeed,  again  came  into  oppositioii  to  Rome  (p.  11)  and  re- 
vealed the  beginning  of  the  straggle  towards  separation  between 
East  and  West,  but  Bome's  anthdrity  in  the  West  was  not  thereby 
shaken.  Sergins  L  of  Borne  refused  to  accept  the  decinon,  and 
when  Jnstinian  II.  would  have  obtained  possession  of  him  and  of 
CSottstahs  Martinns,  the  garrison  of  Bavenna  revolted ;  subsequently 
also  (701),  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  use  of  forcible  measures  against 
John  VL  produced  an  insurrection  against  the  Exarch.  Jnstinian  11. 
after  his  restoration,  actually  overwhelmed  the  Pope  Oonstantine 
with  honours.  "VVheu  Philippiciis  Bardanes  (711-713)  once  more 
desired  to  make  Mouotheletism  dominant,  liis  name  was  excluded  in 
Rome  from  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  Oonstantine  had  also  at- 
tempted to  take  steps  against  the  violence  done  the  Church  in  the 
Visigoth ic  kingdom  bj^Witiza;  but  tlie  speedilj'^  ensuing  conquest 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors  withdrew  the  Spanish  Church  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Kome.  The  subjection  of  the  Lombards  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, which  had  meanwhile  been  completed,  also  involved  an  altered 
relationship  to  Aquileia.  At  one  time,  the  Emperor  Heraclius  (62d)| 
to  please  the  Roman  see,  had  expelled  the  Patriarch  FoBTUNATUSy 
who  persisted  in  his  independence,  from  Qrado^  and  set  a  Eoman 
deacon  in  his  stead.  Bat  Fortunatos  had  returned  to  Aquileia,  and 
had  here  asserted  himself  further,  under  Lombard  rule,  as  Bishop  of 
Vsinetia  and  Istria.  Now,  howe-ver,  at  a  synod  brought  about  by  the 
Lombard  king  CcmNCBBBT  at  P^yia  (ca.  696),  where  the  Aqnileians 
accepted  both  the  fifbh  and  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  S3mods,  there  en- 
sued an  ecclesiastical  agreement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  schism 
between  SBBonis  of  Borne  and  Pattlinus  of  Aquileia  was  abolished, 
and  the  latter  subordinated  himself  to  Rome.*  However,  his  rela* 
tion  to  Rome,  like  that  of  Milan  and  Ivavcnna,  always  remained  free. 
These  bishops  did  not  take  an  oath  lu  the  Pope,  like  those  of  Central 
Italy,  and  sul  s<  jnently  again  attempted  repeatedly  to  assert  their 
complete  irjilnpeiidence.  Aa^ 
The  Image-Controversies  specially  contributed  to  loosen  the  rela- 1 

by  appssl  to  Luke  xxii.  32,  and  yet  Bonie^  in  order  to  carry  Martin's  doctrine, 
was  now  obliged  to  assent  to  the  express  condemnation  of  Honoriiis  as  a  heretic 
Agatho's  successor,  Leo.  IL,  also  expressly  acknowled^^ed  this,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Popes,  when  entering  ou  ollice,  were  obliged  to  declare  it  expressly, 
m  Lffter  iTiurmif  hi  ML  105,  col.  62. 

'  EauIus,  Aitst.  Jjxngdb.  VL  14  and  Carmen  de  Synodo  Ticinenti  in  1^. 
Script.  Langob.  pp.  189-191. 
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tionship  of  the  Boman  bishops  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  anii  <  aus*  d 
them,  on  the  contrary,  to  seek  their  point  of  support  in  the  West. 
Gregory  II.  (715-731)  sternly  opposed  the  Phnperor  T^eo  the  Isaurian 
j^i9^  (p.  14  sq.)  and  long  refrained  trom  interfering  with  a  revolt  which, 
broke  out  in  the  Greek  possessions  in  Italy.  The  taxes  were  with- 
held, and  it  was  made  to  appear  as  though  an  Italian  Emperor  would 
be  elected.  Gregory  did  not,  indeed,  allow  matters  to  go  so  far,  lest 
he  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the  powerful  Lombard  king  Lint* 
prand  (712-744).  Qregory  instigated  the  Dnz  Venetiamm  to  regain 
Bavenna,  already  oonquered  by  the  Lombards,  for  Greek  role,  and 
the  latter  handed  over  the  fortified  town  of  Sutri,  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  Exarchate,  after  he  had  again  taken  it  bom  the 
Lombards,  to  the  Pope,  with  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  whereby  the 
basis  of  the  latter's  secnlar  dominion  was  laid. 

The  hostile  attitade  of  Gregory  II.  and  Ghregory  HI.  to  Leo  the 
Isaurian  caused  Rome  the  loss  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Illjnta 
{vid.  p.  14),  but  so  much  the  more  did  the  Popes  seek  a  firm  footing 
in  the  West,  where  also  Wilubbobj)  in  Friesland  and  Boniface  in 
Germany  now  worked  on  their  commission.  Hard!}'  pressed  by 
yci  Liutprand,  who  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Roiaau  Duch}', 
Gregory  ITT.  sought  alliance  with  the  Frankish  power,  repeatedly 
summoning  Charles  Martel  to  his  help  against  the  Lombards  and 
solemnly  summoning  iiim  to  the  protection  of  S.  Peter  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  golden  key  of  Peter's  tomb.  But  Charles  stood  in 
need  of  Liutprand's  help  against  the  Arabs,  and  did  not  allow  him- 
.  s^lf  to  be  detached  from  his  neutral  attitude,  but  sought  to  mediate. 
^  JL»r^  Pope  Zachabias  (741-752)  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  activity  of 
^  Boniface  in  Germany  and  in  the  barbarised  Frankish  Ohnrch,  which 
brought  the  latter  as  well  as  the  Frankish  mayors  of  the  palace  into 
nearer  relationship  with  Bome.  This  snpple  personage  socoeeded  at 
the  same  time  in  getting  npon  a  friendly  footing  with  Liutprand, 
who  on  his  part  desired  to  make  nse  of  the  Pope,  in  order  to  become 
complete  master  of  Italy.  Liutprand  gave  up  all  the  papal  patri- 
monies he  had  seized,  and  gifted  to  the  Pope  four  cities  in  the 
lioman  duchy,  as  the  independent  ruler  of  which  he  treated  him. 
But  at  the  same  time  Zachanas  bound  iiimself  to  the  Fraiiki.sh  ruler 
Pippin,  who,  afr>^r  the  withdrawal  of  his  brother  Carlmann,  had  in 
his  hands  lIi''  whole  power  of  the  Fr,inki>h  kinmlom.  Behind  the 
actual  rulers  there  still  always  stood  the  rots  faimanU  of  the  sacred 
Merovingian  race,  a  condition,  which  in  certain  circumstances  might 
bring  peril  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Pippinids,  which  had  been 
done  with  so  mnch  energy  and  ability.  Pippin  then  sent  Bishop 
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Burkhard  of  WuFzburg  and  his  influential  chaplain  Abbot  Fuldrad 
to  Pope  Zaoharias ;  he  desired  to  qaell  the  scruples  which  opposed 
his  steps  by  means  of  a  spiritual  aathority.  Zacharias  declared  that 
it  was  better  that  he  who  possessed  power  should  also  receive  the 
name  of  king,  so  that  order  slionld  not  be  endangered  (7&1).^  In 
oonseqnenoe  of  this  Pippin  was  raised  on  the  shield  by  the  Franks 
at  the  Diet  of  Soissons  (October  or  November,  751)  and  anointed 
king  by  Boniface.' 

The  Bishop  of  Bome  had  soon  to  look  to  the  new  JVankish  king 
for  help.  The  Lombard  king  Aibtulf  (749  till  766)  conquered  the 
Exarchate  and  pressed  hard  on  the  Pope,  who  was  left  without  help 
fruiii  Byzantium.  Pope  Stephen  II.  (752-757)  then  turned  toS' 
Pippin  aud  betook  hiuiself,  under  escort  sent  by  the  latter,  to 
France,  where  he  was  mo^t  houuurably  received  by  the  Franks,  and 
onoe  more  anointed  Pippin  and  his  sons  Kings  of  the  Franks.  After 
vain  attempts  by  Pippin  tn  bring  about  mediation  between  tlie 
Pope  and  the  Lombards,  the  assistance  of  the  Ft  auks  was  promised 
to  the  Pope  at  an  assembly  of  the  kingdom  at  Carisiacum  (Kierzy 
on  the  Oise,  a  royal  castle  near  Noyon)  in  7B4.  The  tiomains  and 
properties  belonging  to  the  Boman  Church,  of  which  Aistulf  had 
taken  possession,  were  to  be  given  up  to  her.  Pippin  was  obliged 
to  moye  twioe  against  Aistulf  (754  sqq.);  what  was  rescued  fiK)m  the 
latter,  he  gave  over  to  the  Pope  (Dimatio  Pippini  766);'  he  himself, 

*  So,  according  to  the  Annalen  Lauri&s.  of  the  year  749.  Agreeing  as  to  the 
iMst,  the  oontinuAtor  Fredeg.  Chron.  Appendix  to  Gregory  of  Tours'  Dt  Gloria 
Meariyrum  of  the  year  767.  In  Bouquet,  V.  9. 

'  This  statement  of  the  AnnaUs  Laurisi.  is  often  controverted,  as  by  Bett- 

berg,  L  386,  and  many  others.  It  is  sought  to  explain  tlio  admission  of  thin 
narrativo  into  the  Aunalsof  Lorsch  whiVli  was  nearlj'  rolatc<l  to  rhoCarolingian 
house,  from  the  interest  of  the  dj'nasty,  but  rid.  on  the  other  hand,  Hauck,  T. 
530.  The  conjecture  that  Pope  Zaciiarias  did  not  desire  to  take  ou  himself  the 
reeponsibility  for  the  change  of  the  throne,  end  that  therefore  his  representativOt 
Boniiscei  must  alao  have  remained  non-fMiticipant  (Alberdingk'^Thym,  TJrich), 
laeka  eny  positive  foundation ;  Boniface's  personal  attitude  towards  the  impor- 
tant step  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Rettberg's  view,  that  Pippin's  step 
was  rather  antipathetic  to  him,  cannot  be  positively  proved;  Ebrard,  on  tlio 
contrary,  sees  iu  Boniface  the  real  instipator,  who  at  the  price  of  tiie  supproa- 
siou  of  the  alleged  "  Culdee-Church  "  offered  Pippin  the  royal  crown.  Thi^t  falls 
in  with  his  whole  hypothesis. 

'  The  charter  of  Kiersy  is  not  preserved ;  the  narrative  of  the  Liber  Pentifi- 
caViH  (vita  Badriani  in  HI.  128,  coi.  1179)  as  to  the  literal  repetition  of  this  gift 
by  Charlemagne  (774),  according  to  which  it  must  have  included  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  deliverance  of  Pippin  must  have 
referred  to  the  Duchy  of  Rome  and  conterminous  city -districts  of  the  Ex- 
archate,  as  ah>o  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  papal  possessions  outside  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical State*  On  the  very  numerous  researehes  on  this  point  vid,  H,  von 
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however,  elainied  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  patriciate,  i.e.  a  pro- 
tectorate. This  relationship^  in  itself  still  flnctnating,  although  a 
nominal  sabordination  to  the  Gbeek  Empetor  was  stOl  maintained, 
furnished  the  foundation  on  the  one  hand  of  the  praotical  detach- 
ment from  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  an  exercise  by  the  Pope  of 
rights  of  political  supremacy,  on  the  other  hand  of  the  protectorate 
of  the  Frankish  king  over  Italy,  and  therefore  paved  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  feudal  relationship.  At  first,  indeed,  the  oppressions 
continued.  Under  Paul  I.,  Dksiderius  (757-774)  Duke  of  Tuscany 
fell  upon  the  youthful  State  of  the  Church  with  armed  force.  The 
claim  of  the  Pope  to  a  |>ulitical  position  without  adequate  power, 
and  with  only  transit/)ry  support  from  Pippin,  seemed  only  to  result 
to  the  detriment  of  the  papacy,  as  was  shown  by  the  pai'ty  conflicts 
after  PauPs  death.  Stephen  III.  (7(>8-772)  evfm  found  himself 
threatened  by  an  alliance  of  the  Frankish  power  with  the  Lombard 
Desiderius.  After  Pippin's  death  (768)  the  elder  son  Cha&lss,  at 
the  desire  of  Desiderius  and  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  in  spite 
of  tlie  forcible  dissuasion  of  the  Pope,  allied  himself  with  the 
Lombard  princess  Desiderata,  although  to  do  so  he  had  first  to 
repudiate  his  Frankish  wife ;  but  after  one  year  only  he  separated 
from  her.  Next,  when  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Cablmakh 
(Austrasia)  Charles  took  possession  of  his  province,  Desiderius  re- 
ceived his  widow  and  children,  demanded  of  Pope  Hadrian  L 
(77^796)  the  anointing  of  Oarlmann's  eldest  son  as  King  of  Aus- 
trasia and,  when  he  refused,  oppressed  him  to  the  utmost  Charles 
then  interfered,  besieged  Desiderius  in  Pavia,  took  him  prisoner, 
sent  him  to  the  monastery  in  Corvey,  and  announced  himself  King 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  (776).  But  while  tlie  siepfe  of  Pavia 
was  still  in  progress,  Charles  went  to  Rome,  where  hr  \s  a.s  bi  iliianily 
received,  and  confirmed  Pippin's  donation  (j)robal)ly  also  incroased 
it).  Later  too,  wlien  Charles  conquered  the  hitherto  independent 
Duke  Arichis  of  Benevento.  iin<l  brought  his  domain  under 
Frankish  supremacy,  a  still  further  increase  of  the  donation  to  the 
Pope  took  place  (787).  In  Italy,  and  even  in  the  Papal  Domain, 
Charles  now  decidedly  exercised  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  land 
and  rejected  the  lofty  claims  of  Hadrian,  with  all  respect  for  the 
papal  authority.  The  Pope  and  the  subjects  of  the  eeclesiastical 
state  were  obliged  to 'take  oath  to  him,  and  his  emissaries  (mtsis 
cIomtRiet),  as  representatiTes  of  the  royal  power,  exercised  rights  of 

Sybel.  Ghe.r  d.  Scln'nkuuti>^n,  etc.,  in  HZ.  1880  and  Kleine  hi.stor.  Schrijlen^  III. 
1880;  ttlao  Niehuks  aud  IIiefkek  iii  J(iG.  1881  aud  G.  Kaufmann  D.  G.  II. 
415  sqq.   Abbl,  JB.  p.  161. 
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sapervision  over  the  papal  officials,  and  received  complaints,  appeals, 
etc.  But  the  rights  over  the  Church,  election  of  bishops,  ecclesinA- 
tical  legislation  and  Ghnrch  government,  to  which  the  Frankish 
mlers  had  already  laid  claim,  natnrally  gave  rise  to  the  correspond- 
ing attitude  towards  the  Soman  Ghnrch.  If  nntil  this  time  the 
idea  of  the  nnity  of  the  Christian  world,  in  spite  of  any  intermption 
of  it  in  actual  fact,  had  always  attached  itself  to  the  Greek  Empire, 
there  was  now  more  and  more  completed  that  revolution,  which  for 
the  Christians  of  the  West  placed  the  centre  of  ixravity  in  the  new 
Franco-Germanic  power.  As  early  as  777  Hadrian  had  designated 
King  Charles  the  Mtus  Chrijitianisshnus  Dei  Constantinua  Imperator ; 
from  781  he  ceased  to  date  his  Bulls  by  the  years  of  the  reigns  of 
the  Greek  l  .ui]  ei  ors.  In  788,  indeed,  when  the  revohition  in  the 
image  question  had  again  restored  the  alliance  with  Home,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Emperor  Constantine  and  his  mother  Irene  as  "  uostron 
principes  et  imperatore^."  But  tmder  Hadrian's  successor  Leo  III. 
(795-S16)  the  new  relationship  found  decided  expression.  Leo  }iad 
been  raised  to  the  papacy  on  the  day  after  Hadrian's  death,  amid 
violent  party  conflicts,  and  had  at  once  sent  the  keys  of  Peter's 
tomb  and  the  banner  of  Borne  to  Charles,  with  the  petition  that  ha 
would  reoeiye  the  people  of  Home  in  sworn  fidelity.  Charles 
praised  his  humility  and  his  promise  of  loyalty,  but  at  the  same 
time  caused  him  to  be  exhorted  by  his  ambassador,  Abbot  Angilbertj 
to  an  honourable  life,  faithM  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  putting  away  of  simony.  When  therefore,  in 
7d9,  Leo  was  fallen  upon  by  the  opposition  (Hadrian's  kindred) 
during  a  procession,  and  had  with  difficulty  eseaped  maltreatment, 
the  Frankish  Duke  Winnifris  of  Spoleto  brought  him  to  Charles  at 
Paderborn.  His  enemies  aL>u  appeared  here  and  accused  him  of 
perjur}'  and  adultery.  In  the  autumn  of  7!it)  Leo  was  carried  back 
to  Borne  by  Frankish  bishops  (Hildibald  of  Cologne  and  Arn  of 
Salzburg  and  others)  and  there  solemnly  received.  Commissioned 
by  Charles  with  an  investigation,  liis  ambassadors  did  not  however 
venture  on  a  decision  in  Borne,  but  sent  Leo's  accusers  tr*  Charles, 
in  order  that  he  might  give  judgment  upon  them.  In  the  following 
year  Charles  crossed  the  Alps,  and  a  synod  was  held  in  his  presence 
in  Borne  in  November,  800,  which  finaUy  freed  the  Pope  from  the 
accusations  and  only  left  him  of  his  own  accord  to  take  the  oath  of 
purification,  which  Leo  did.^    Soon  thereafter,  at  Christmas,  800, 

*  The  narrative  of  the  Liber  Pontiticalis,  according  10  which  the  bishops 
declared  that  tbey  did  not  dare  to  judge  the  Pope,  etc.,  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented  hj  the  Frankish  Annals,  acoording  to  which  Charles  sat  for  seven  days 
in  judgment  between  Leo  sad  his  opponents. 
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Charles,  at  mass  in  St.  Peter'a,  sat  opposite  the  altar,  whon  the 
Pope  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office  advanced  to  him,  and  placed  a 
gold  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  populace  greeted  him  as  a  divinely 
crowned  Augustus,  and  Emperor  of  the  Eomans.  Thereupon  Leo 
performed  the  anointment  of  Charlee  and  his  son  Pippin  and  did 
homage  to  the  fonner* 

Charles  afterwards  declared,  that  if  he  had  known  what  the  Pope  intended,  he 
would  have  abeented  himself  from  ehumh  in  sinta  of  the  high  festlvaL  This 

has  been  regarded  as  a  merely  feigned  opposition  to  an  act  which  was  probably 
prepared  beforolmnd,  and  which  demormt^rably  a^ree<l  with  the  ideas  of  Charles's 
P"'ranki.sh  ^iirroundinfrs.  On  the  other  hand  DOllinger  conjectured,  that  Charles's 
effort,  to  represent  in  his  power  the  unity  of  Cliristendom,  had  really  in  view  a 
higher  aim ;  he  did  not  so  much  wish  to  place  a  Western  Empire  alongside  of 
the  Basfcem,  as  to  become  the  legitimale  heir  of  <fte  Empire  in  general.  His 
irritated  conduct  on  the  linage  question  is  th\is  thought  to  have  been  aimed  at 
showing  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  his  mother  Irene  unworthy  of  empire 
(a  woman  was  not  capable  of  succession),  and  ho  rva*'  thon  to  a  certain 
extent  against  his  will,  forced  by  his  own  eiif-iitraj/r  an  1  the  Pope,  into  the 
path  which  had  been  struck  out  by  the  latter.  Bui  the  composition  of  Charles  in 
capable  of  exfdanatiim  other  than  this  always  doubtfol  hypothesis  (olHatiek» 
n.l0l8q.). 

For  the  Papacy  the  result  of  this  procedure  was  at  first  to 
streugthen  and  confirm  its  political  subordination  to  Charles. 
If  in  subsequent  times,  conversely,  inferences  were  dra\Mi  from  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  by  the  Pope  in.  favour  of  tiie  superiority 
of  rank  of  the  spiritual  power  and  authority  over  the  secular, 
this  does  not  correspond  to  the  contemporary  concepin  ns,  for  the 
coronation  did  not  appear  as  an  act  of  papal,  divinely  furnished^ 
absolute  power  over  the  Franks  and  their  king,  but  as  an  act  of 
election  of  the  Bomans  and  their  Res  publica,  represented  by  the  Pope. 
Leo  himself  rendered  homage  to  GharleSi  and  was  obliged  to  sign 
Charles's  testament,  in  which  Borne  appears  as  one  of  the  metro- 
politan sees  alongside  of  Bavenna,  Milan,  etc  The  Pope  is  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  bat  under  the  Emperor,  like  the 
rest. 

The  sa-eined  BonatioB  cf  OnistantiBe. 

reeti:  The  text  in  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  ed.  Hinschius,  p.  219, 
sqq.,  also  in  Fubducii,  Die  Conttant.  Sdnatkuing^  179-197,  and  a  new 
Tsvidon  by  Zbumbr,  1888  {vid.  ii\f.).— Literature:  of  the  modern  liteiatitTe 

on  the  subject,  to  be  noted  are,  J.  D^llinoeti,  Pap.-fabeln  des  MA,, 
MUnchen  1863,  2nrl  od.  J.  FRiBDRrcii,  Stuttg.  1890.  W.  Mautenh.  Die  r6m. 
Frage  unfer  Pippin  uvd  Karl  <I  Gr..  Stuttgart  1881.  Id.  Dir  falsche 
Ge^wralconcesHion  Const,  d.  Gr.  Muncheu  188^.  H.  Graneut  in  JGG. 
and  vol.4.  D.H.BRiniifaB,MGi>iit<.iSiBAeRleiin^r^^  DiuCaiittti-' 
liffom  Crast's  IL  Zmmmj  Der  OUuU  TexL  Berlin  1888  (From  the  Feet- 
Bchxift  in  honour  of  Gneist).  A.  HatrcK  udi  ZWL.  1888, 207.  L.We£IandiA 
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ZKR,  XXTI.  1B7.  T.  TRiEnuirTT,  Die  const antinische  Schenkung,  Nordlin- 
gen  1889,  SfHFf  ker  Boychorst,  Netiere  Forschiiuffen  in  MIOG.  X.,  302. 
KbCgee  ia  XhLZ.  1889,  Nos.  17  and  18.  Sekbbru  in  iiil^Bl.  1890,  Nos.  3-5. 
lAmnvo  in  HZ.  yoL  66, 196. 

The  f&blo  of  the  Confltitatnm  Constantini,  owes  its  origin,  as  it  seems,  to 
the  circumstances  under  Popes  Stephen  II.  (III.)  and  Paul  I.,  when  the  papacy, 
being  oppraand  hy  the  LomtHurds,  smight  and  foimd  hdp  from  Pippin,  and  the 

first  foundations  of  its  secular  dominion  were  laid,  and  Pippin  would  have 
sacrificed  the  blood  of  the  Franks,  not  for  the  Greeks,  but  for  S.  Peter.  It  rests  on 
the  older  legend  of  Sylvester,  the  fahlo  of  the  miraculous  cnre  arnl  conversion 
wrought  by  Sylvester  on  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  had  l  o*  u  attacked  by 
leprosy,  and  who  turned  his  favour  upon  the  Bishop  of  Home.  The  legend 
wUeh  exalts  the  antliwity  df  the  Bnnsn  CInueli  (even  against  ^rsantium), 
can  be  tiaeed  back  as  far  as  about  the  time  of  Fope  Symmachos  (i  860),  and  is 
giadually  enriched.  Acts  of  Sylvester  are  already  designated  apocryphal  in 
the  Decretum  Gelasii  de  libris  reciplendis  (i.  350).  The  vitcv  Sylvestri  et 
Lihf'rii  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  the  Ge^ta  Liherii  and  other  lep^nds  are  based 
upon  it  (cf.  Dxichebuc  s  ♦  dition  of  the  Lib.  Pontif.  p.  cxiii.  and  Fuikdricu.  I.e. 
79-107).  The  Constitutum  Constaniini  now  makes  use  of  and  develops  this 
material,  malEes  Gimstantineliimself  relate  bisconYBTBion,  and  communicate  bis 
confession  ht  txUmao,  and  puts  in  his  month  the  greatest  exaltations  of  the 
Roman  Church,  which  holds  the  highest  spiritual  prima<7  and  is  to  receive 
higher  honours  and  di.stlnctlon.s  tlian  oven  the  Imperial  power.  Constantine 
fire<^*in''«  Syl%'ester  with  the  Lntoran  palace,  tlie  city  of  Kome,  all  the 
Provinces  and  cities  in  Italy  and  the  Western  regions,  and  surrenders 
them  to  the  potestas  and  ditto  of  the  Pope  \  the  Pope  only  repudiates  the  golden 
crown  as  incompatible  with  the  corona  derieatus.  But  on  account  of  this  dona- 
tion Cbnstantine  tranalers  his  seat  from  Borne  to  Bysantinm,  as  the  Emperor 
ought  to  have  no  secular  power  in  the  place  where  the  Lord  of  Heaven  has 
established  the  priastly  princedom.  The  author,  or  more  correctly,  completer 
of  this  legend  is  to  be  sought  in  Rome  at  the  time  indicated.  He  gave  to  tlie 
glorification  of  Constantine  and  Sylvester  an  application,  which,  even  if  the 
▼indication  of  such  extensive  rights  of  dominion  for  the  papal  see  was  not 
seriously  to  be  thought  of,  could  not  faU  to  make  an  impression  on  men*s  minds. 
Gxaukrt's  learnedly  carried  out  attempt  to  ascribe  the  forgery  to  the  West- 
Prankish  Church  and  the  date  840,  is  correctly  rejected  by  Friedrich,  Brunner, 
and  others;  but  the  placing  of  its  origin  at  about  816  (Weiland  and  Brunner) 
is  also  incorrect.  The  earlier  perception,  that  Hadrian  I.  already  betrays 
knowledge  of  the  forgery,  is  luminously  confirmed  by  Friedrich  (l.c.  4-20). 
The  authorship  is  with  greater  probability  transferred  to  Borne  and  the  time 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  Stephen  II.  or  Fltul  I.  The  acute  attempt  of  Friedrich 
to  distinguish  in  the  present  text  of  the  Constitutum  Constantini,  an  older 
writing  belonging  to  the  seventh  century,  from  the  closing  part  only  added 
shortly  before  754.  cannot,  however,  be  maintained  in  this  form  {vid.  Sceberg, 
I.C.).   The  fantastic  legend  acquired  very  real  power  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

The  Cbriatiuiization  of  the  Sazons;  beginnings  of  the  Slavs  and 

Avars. 

Sources :  Einhaud's  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  MGS.  II.  and  in  Jaim  t,  BrG.  IV.  -487. 
Transition  by  AM  in  GDV.;  Eioil,  Vita  Slurmii;  Altfbidi  Vita 
Liudfferi;  Anskabii  Vita  WiUthadi,  all  in  MGS.  11.    TrantiaHo  8. 

Liborii,  MGS.  VI,  Besides  these,  the  various  Frankish  annals  and  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Gesta  ponftf.  Hammahunj.  ^lOS.  VII.  and  ed.  Laj)|)enl)..  2nd 
ed.  Hannover  1876.  Translation  by  Laurent  in  GDV.— A'  roorprsione. 
Bagoar.  et  Carant.  libellu.>i.  MGS.  II.  7  i»qq.  Literature:  Jahrb.  d, 
frdnkischm  Reichs  unter  Karl  d.  Gr.^  by  Abel  and  Simsok,  2  vols.  1866 
(1888)  and  1883. 

After  the  Saxons,  from  the  time  of  tlie  ile«»truction  of  tiie  great  Tiiuringian 
kingdom  in  590,  had  preased  on  southward  as  lar  as  the  Unstrut,  and  later, 
in  the  seventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centary,  under  pressure  of  the 

Bructerii  had  come  across  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  the 
hostile  opposition  of  the  Franks  became  ever  more  decidedly  evident,  and  made 
their  Christianization  at  the  same  time  as  their  subjection  the  political  problem 

of  Chavle«,  the  Chri.stiau  king. 

1.  Before  the  time  of  the  Saxon  wars  we  know  of  isolated 
missionary  attempts.  The  activity  of  the  two  Ewalds,  the  black 
and  the  white,  who  are  said  to  have  sufiTered  martyrdom  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  lies  entirely  in  obscurity  (Bede,  H.E.,  V. 
10).  SuiDBSBT,  a  companion  of  Willibrord's  {oid,  stfp.  p.  64),  next 
worked  among  the  Bructerii  on  the  Upper  Ems,  and  then,  being 
expelled  by  the  Saxons,  founded  a  monastery  on  an  island  in  the 
Bhine  between  DUsseldorf  and  Dnisburg  (Kaiserswerth),  presented 
to  him  by  Pippin.  He  was  thus  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Berg^  country.  Boniface  already  directed  his  view  towards  his 
dangerous  neighbours,  and  in  Carlmann's  and  Pippin's  marches 
ink)  the  AVcsor  districts,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  so-called  North 
Sch\v;Ll»engau  (  bt  tween  the  Harz  and  the  Elbe,  south  of  the  Bode), 
fre.i'  preaching  and  baptism  are  mentioned  among  the  conditions  of 
peace  ;  traces  of  individual  Ciinstian  foundations  ai  n  :ilso  found. 

Charles  at  first,  from  772,  made  marches  in  the  manner  of  Pippin 
and  Carlmann  into  the  middle  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  make  the 
rapacious  Saxons  feel  his  power,  took  at  that  time  the  so-called 
Eresburg  (Burg  of  the  War  Gk>d,  Ziu),  near  the  modem  Stadtbecg 
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on  the  Diemel,  and  destroyed  Irminsul,  which  lay  farther  north. 
From  775  he  proceeded  to  their  entire  snbjeotion  to  Frankish  rule 
and  Christianity.  After  the  campaigns,  of  776-776  the  Diet  of 
Badnrboni  in  777  marks  a  period.  The  Saxons  swore  loyalty  to 
Charles,  received  officials  from  among  their  own  nobility,  and  many 
wore  baptiased.  Bat  Widukind  induced  the  Saxons  to  oompleto 
rebellion ;  his  converted  feUow-ooontrymen  had  to  take  flight  like 
the  Christian  priests.  Charles  came  as  far  as  the  Eastphalians  and 
Slavs  on  the  Elbe,  and  avenged  the  defeat  in  the  Siintal  brought 
about  bj  treason,  by  the  slaughter  of  4,500  surrendered  Saxons  at 
Verden  on  the  AUer  (782).  The  general  revolt  of  the  Saxons  was 
quelled  by  the  battles  at  Betmold  and  on  the  Hase  (783),  and 
Cliarles  souf^ht  to  fortify  the  rule  ot  the  Oliristian  Church  by 
severity  (Diet  of  Paderbom,  785).  After  his  march  as  far  as  the 
Bardengau,  Widuktnd  and  Abbio  agreed  to  receive  baptism,  which 
followed  at  Attigny.^  At  Charles's  desire  the  Pope  appointed  a 
general  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  Christendom ;  but  the  Saxons  once 
more  broke  loose,  when  in  798  Charles  demanded  forced  service 
against  the  Avars.  In  the  conflicts  of  the  following  years  Charles 
came  as  far  as  Bardowiek  and  into  the  marshland  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.  The  Transalbingian  Saxons  murdered  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  king  in  788.  The  Obotrites,  who  were  hostOe  to 
the  Saxons,  now  became  Charles's  allies.  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
flicts the  Saxon  Paderbom  saw  Pope  Leo  with  Charles  in  799. 
After  a  new  advance  by  Charles  into  Saxony,  he  led  away  the 
Transalbingian  Saxons  and  those  from  the  district  of  Wigmodi 
(neighbourhood  of  Bremen),  with  their  women  and  children  into 
Franconia,  and  gave  their  distric  t  to  the  Obotrites.  Practically  and 
formally  also  this  ended  the  war,-  and  indeed  "  Fai  condtf'ione,  ut 
ahjecto  dcenwnum  cnlfu  ef  Francis  adunati  units  emu  els  populua 
efficeretur^^  CEinhard  i.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Saxons  retained 
their  hereditary  law  (begiDning  of  the  lex  Saxouinn]  and  self- 
government  under  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  subjection  under  the  royal  counts  and  the  royal  legisla- 
tion. 

From  the  very  beginning  Charles  kept  in  view,  equslly  with  the 
subjection  of  the  Saxons,  the  planting  of  Christianity,  as  inevitable 
and  natural ;  he  took  a  clerical  retinue  with  him  and  sooght  to 
place  the  districts  which  were  made  accessible  by  his  arms  under 
the  spiritual  care  of  older  Christian  foundations  in  the  Frankish 

*  Vid  Caroli  epist.  ad  Offam.^  ASB.,  Jan.  1.  381. 

*  As  to  the  alleged  peace  of  SbIs  or  Sals  vid.  Simson,  Le^  690  sqq. 
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kingdom.'  Individual  attempts  were  siade  from  Friesland  in 
sapport  of  the  miBsioxif  t*g,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leboin  (Liafwin). 
Charles  allured  and  terrified  ontil  the  battle  on  the  Hase  withoat 
great  resolta.  He  now  proceeded  with  inexorable  strictness  in  the 
Capitola,  qua  de  partibns  Sazonia  eonstltata  rant,*  which  impose 
the  penalty  of  death  on  the  murder  of  priests  (without  remitting  the 
weregild  or  composition),  so  also  on  human  sacrifices,  leagues  with 
heathen,  robbery  and  destroying  ot  churches,  and  even  on  the 
refusal  of  baptism,  persistent-e  in  beathenism,  burning  of  corpses 
and  breaking  of  fasts  apart  I  rom  cases  of  nf»cessity.  On  tbe  other 
hand  the.  cburchea  reoeivod  the  rigbt  of  asylum  in  tbe  case  of  every 
crime ;  be  wbo  fled  to  iliem  remained  unattacked  lill  the  next  diet 
of  justice,  and  even  then  bad  security  for  life  and  limb.  Voluntary 
confession  to  tbe  priest,  also,  witb  the  acceptance  of  penance  was  a 
security  against  capital  punishment.  It  is  true  tbat  there  were  also 
imposed  on  tbe  Saxons  the  equipment  of  the  chnrohes  with  landed 
property  by  the  members  of  the  community,  and  the  greatly  hated 
tithe  of  property  and  gains,  of  which  Alcuin  said,  that  even  the 
Franks  who  were  born  in  the  Christian  faith  only  agreed  to  render 
it  in  full  on  actual  compulsion. 

The  baptism  of  WintrKiyD,  at  which  Charles  himself  took  the 
place  of  sponsor,  was  without  doubt  of  great  influence ;  from  that 
time  onwards  he  remained  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to  Charles,  and 
promoted  the  building  of  churches*  The  sons  also  of  noble  Saxons, 
whom  Charles  retained  as  hostages  and  caused  to  be  educated  by 
different  bishops  and  monasteries  of  his  kingdom,  helped  to  accustom 
the  Saxons  to  Christianity.  Later,  when  Cbarles  t  bought  his  aim 
in  the  mciiu  niatter  was  attain  li,  be  mitigated  tbese  bloody  laws 
and  placed  tbe  Saxons  nKHu  on  an  equal  footing  with  tbe  Franks. 
Thus,  at  Aix-La-Cbapelle  in  797  the  traditional  German  compensa- 
tion (weregild)  was  again  allowed,  only  that  for  tbe  minrv  of  a 
priest  or  church  property  it  was  to  be  doubled,  and  for  the  murder 
of  a  royal  envoy,  t ridded. 

Tradition  mostly  carries  back  the  foundation  of  tbe  Sazon 
bishoprics  as  far  as  the  early  times  of  tbe  Saxon  conflicts.  But 
they  first  grew  gradually  out  of  the  initial  mission  stations.  For 

>  Kg,  the  neigrhliottrhood  of  the  Diemel  under  Sturm  and  Ma  monks;  the 
Verden  neighbourhood  imdor  the  monastery  of  Amorbadk.    Otheis  imder 

Frankish  bishoprics. 

*  MGL.  Capitnlaria  r.  Pr.,  eel.  Boretins,  I.  fiH.  As  to  the  date  of  their  com- 
poj;ition  rid.  Hai'ck.  IL  250  note  2.  Waitz  and  others  assume  782,  Pertz  and 
Rettukku,  i6u,  BuUKTius  generally  from  775  to  71)0;  Uauck  is  iBclined  to  come 
down  to  T87  or  786. 
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regular  bishops  more  important  cities  and  security  of  conditions 
were  sull  lackincc :  they  also  appeared  to  the  Saxons  too  much  as 
officials  of  the  king  alongside  of  the  counts.  It  was  only  after  the 
end  of  the  war  tliat,  along  with  the  quick  growth  of  Christianity, 
the  episcopal  sees  i  *)se  into  prosperity. 
The  iollowing  are  prominent : — 

1.  For  Westphalia :  a.  Mttnster  (Mimigseraeford),  where  earlier  during  the 
war  an  Abbot  Bernard  had  worked;  about  803  Liudger  was  made  bi^lsop  after 
hi??  Frisian  ministry,  and  after  he  had  also  been  elsewhere  active  in  the  fouuda- 
tion  of  monasteries.  Along  with  that  of  HUnster  between  the  Lippo  and  the 
middto  eonrse  of  the  Ems,  the  five  Frisian  districts  (pid,  mp.  p.  65)  were  oom- 
hined.  b.  OntahrOek,  north  from  MOnsfeer,  on  the  Hase,  the  heginniags  of 
which  seem  to  fall  somewhat  earlier  still.  But  besides,  the  south-western  parts 
of  Saxon  Westphalia,  on  the  Rhur  and  as  far  as  the  Lippe  (BergHxrantry  and 
Sauerland)  were  attached  to  the  older  bishopric  of  Cologne. 

2.  For  Engem  :  a.  Paderbom,  ar  first  Sturm's  domain,  then  placed  \inder  the 
care  of  the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  j  shortly  before  Charles's  death  (about  806) 
ibere  appesn  here  a  Ushop  oi  Sazon  descent,  Hatimmar,  who  as  a  Saxon  hoet- 
age  had  been  educated  in  WOnburg.  b,  Hittdwi.  e.  Bromen.  A  friend  of 
Liudtcer  s.  tlio  Northumbrian Willehad,  who  had  wrought  as  a  missionary  since 
770  in  Friesland  (Dokkum  and  farther  to  the  north-east)  was  as  a  presbyter 
invited  by  Charles  about  781  to  the  Saxons  on  tlip  Lower  Weser  (6au  Wigmodi). 
In  consequence  of  the  Saxoa  revolt  in  782,  he  went  to  Utriustri,  the  outmost 
part  of  Rlistringerland  (Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  on  both  sides  of  the  Jahde), 
thence  by  water  to  Friesland  and  then  to  Italy.  Among  those  who  remained 
behind,  who  had  to  snflbr  persecution,  a  cleric  in  Thiatmaresgaho  (Dithmarschen) 
is  mentioned.  After  the  baptism  of  Widukind  (785)  Willehad  returned 
from  the  monastery  of  Echtemach  and  received  (wliich  is  typical  of  Charles's 
metliod  of  procedure)  for  his  support  in  his  work  and  that  of  liis  companions 
tlie  cell  (i.e.  the  small  monastery  without  a  church)  of  Justma  (Mont  Justin  in 
Upper  Bergundy) ;  it  was  not  till  787  that  he  received  episcopal  consecration 
in  Worms.  He  died  in  789.  His  snccessor  Willbbxgb,  on  account  of  the  re- 
newed ontbreak  of  war  and  nnmeious  revolts^  could  only  take  possession  of  his 
see  from  about  806 ;  from  that  time  onwards  is  reckoned  the  proper  foundation 
of  tlip  hi'slioj.ric  of  Bremen,  d,  Verden.  The  assertion  that  Suidbert  was 
bishop  here,  seems  to  rest  on  mistaking  this  place  for  Venla  (i  e.  Kaiserswerth). 
The  mission  here  was  worked  from  the  monastery  of  Amorbach,  the  abbot  of 
which,  Patto  (Pacificus),  is  accordingly  named  as  the  first  bishop,  but  he  died 
nt  Amorbach  in  788. 

8.  For  Eastphalia  are  to  be  named :  a.  Hildesheim,  which,  however/does  not 
appear  till  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  Halberstadt  for  North  Thuringia,  as 
asserted,  at  first  in  Seligenstadt,'  which  is  sought  to  be  identified  with  Oster- 
wieck. 

The  relations  of  Liudger  to  Raiberstadt  and  Helmstedt  are  uncertain.  Be- 
sides, parts  of  Engem  and  Eastphalia  were  also  attached  to  Mayence. 

2.  In  the  South-East  of  Germany  Duke  Thassilo  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  long  been  able  practically  to  withdraw  iiimself  entirely  from 

'  Annal.  Quedlinb.  for  the  year  781.   Here,  as  elsewhere*  Hildegrim,  Bishop 
of  Ch&lons,  and  the  brother  of  Liudger,  is  wrongly  given  as  the  founder, 
c.  H. — VOL.  n/  H, 
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the  Frankish  f^nprema<gr,  in  order  to  secure  his  rule  had  arrangt^d 
ecdesiastic&i  affairs  on  the  foandatioiis  laid  by  Boniface  and  had 
liberally  equipped  churches  and  monasteries,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  made  dependent  on  him  the  CuttUtani  in  Garinthia,  Styria,  and 
the  eastern  Tyrol,  and  sapported  the  nusaion  work  of  Bishop  ViBaiL 
of  Salzburg  by  founding  monasteries.  After  the  death  of  Bake 
CHsmcAB  (about  789),  who  was  aealously  devoted  to  the  church,  a 
reaction  indeed  followed ;  all  priests  had  to  flee  the  country,  but 
ThassQo  soon  interfered  again.  Waltung,  the  new  Duke  of  the 
Garantam,  begged  priests  of  Virgil.  Arn  (Arno)  of  Salzburg  con- 
tinued this  work,  by  which  the  authority  and  power  of  the  see  of 
Salzburg  was  essentially  raised. 

In  consequence  of  the  victorious  wars  of  Charles  against  the  Avars, 
Christianit}^  was  also  spread  here  in  the  south-eastern  mark.  The 
Avar  chieftain,  Tudun,  appeared  in  795-796  with  a  great  retinue  at 
Aix  before  Charles,  submitted  liimself  and  received  baptism.  He 
indeed  soon  fell  away  again.  But  the  missionary  efforts  were  con- 
tinued from  Aquileia  and  Salzburg  as  centres,  not  without  success, 
supported  by  Charles's  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  affibirs  of 
the  Avars.  However  soon  afterwards  the  latter  disappear  from 
history. 
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CHAPTER  NINTH 

The  Ehako-Germaaic  Church  in  the  tinia  «f  Chartomagne,  Soeled- 
astieal  Order,  Hierarchy  and  Chmreh  QovemiiMiii. 

Sources:  Capitularia  r«y.  Franc,  (p.  67),  Cod.  Carol  (p.  84),  Alouim's  Epp.  in 
JwM  BiO.  V.  (Moa.  iJoitiii.)  1873.  lAttraiturt:  BvmaBo,  H.  582  sqq. 
Haock,  IL  185  eqq.  Hatch,  7%e  Qraw^  of  Church  /iM^ltuKoM,  tmnskted 
by  A.  Hamek,  1887. 

Trs  Roman  institations  of  the  Ohuroh  ol  the  Empire  also  remained 
the  essential  foundations  for  the  Germanic  Church  ;  but.  m  conse- 
quence of  the  total  alteration  in  social  and  political  relationships, 
they  suffered  very  essential  transformations.  Already,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Empire,  the  undivided  and  compact  episcopal  community  had 
developed  into  tjie  episcopal  diocese,  which,  however,  in  conception 
retained  the  idea  of  being  the  ecclesiastical  unit.    The  prominent 
importance  of  the  city-bishops  in  the  Roman  provinces  overrun  by 
the  Germans,  in  Gaul,  has  been  mentioned  (t  /V7.  p.  67  »q.) ;  but  it 
iTM  of  a  similar  sort  in  Italy  and  Spain.   But  the  converted 
mans  (Franks)  gave  an  entirely  new  importance  to  the  rural  popu- 
lace.  The  churches  which  arose  on  the  rural  properties  fell  into 
peril  of  being  detached  &om  the  regulated  allianoe  with  the  episoo- 
pal  oiganisation.  This  was  still  more  the  case  in  the  distriots  in 
which  the  Boman  administration,  and  along  with  it  the  episcopal 
constitution  of  the  Church,  had  not  attained  sufficient  solidity  or  was 
still  non-existent  altogether.  Here  the  mission  advanced  indepen- 
dently, attached  itself  to  monastic  settlements  (the  monastic 
churches  of  Oolumba),  or,  the  missionary  priests  or  bishops  sought 
their  support  from  the  properties  of  newly-converted  landholders, 
by  whom  churches  or  chapels  were  eroct<^d.    Abbot-bishops  or 
regionary  bishops  worked  here,  or  even  presbyters  without  episro 
pal  consecration,  in  districts  which  did  not  as  yet  form  defined 
dioceses.    AV'ith  a  view  to  briut^ing  order  into  these  new  circum- 
stances, recourse  was  had  as  far  as  po&sible  to  the  old  canonical 
regulations  of  the  Church.    InHuential  missionaries,  such  as  WiiiLi- 
BEOBD  in  Friosland,  and  Boniface  in  Germany,  sought  attachment 
to  the  Pope,  as  representatives  of  sacred  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
old  principle  was  emphasiaed,  that  bishops  were  only  to  be  instituted 
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in  more  considerable  oities,  and  that  all  the  clergy  of  a  district  were 
subordinated  to  the  bishop,  and  ought  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction 
and  bind  themselves  to  him  by  oath.  If  the  landowners  regarded 
themselyes  as  proprietors  of  the  chnrches  which  they  founded,  and 
as  those  on  whom  the  appointment,  support,  and  dismiHsal  of  the 
priests  of  these  churches  depended,  the  reformation  which  began 
from  the  time  of  Boniface  was  directed  towards  the  limitation  of 
the  rights  of  landowners,  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  views. 
Charles  declared  sharply  against  the  appointment  of  clergy  without 
the  consent  ot  the  bishop.^  The  proprietary  rights  of  the  builders 
of  churches  to  their  ercJc^ixv  proprice,  wliich  they  might  sell  or  be- 
queath, were  of  course  recognised,  and  care  was  only  taken  that 
these  churches  were  kept  for  divine  worship.  Against  the  claims  of 
private  proprietors  to  a  share  in  the  gifts  offered  to  the  church, 
Gregory  the  Great  {Episf.  2,  6)  had  already  declared  according  to 
precedents  in  the  Spanish  Church.  So  likewise  it  had  been  declared 
in  the  Spanish  Church  (Cone.  Toled.  V.  c.  3d)  that  the  builders  of 
churches  were  not  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the  foun* 
dation,  which  rather  lay  under  the  administration  of  the  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand  the  individual  churches  had  to  be  protected 
against  the  greed  and  caprice  of  the  bishops.  In  Spain  the  founders 
of  churches  and  their  families,  in  case  of  the  squandering  or  abuse  of 
church  property  by  the  clergy,  received  the  concession  of  the  right 
(Cone.  Tol.  IX.  can.  1.)  of  carrying  a  complaint  to  the  bishop,  and 
even  beyond  him  to  the  inetropolitan. 

According  to  the  original  idea  the  clergy  of  an  episcopal  see  were 
to  form  a  unitar^^  corporation,  enrolled  in  the  cathedral  church, 
which  from  this  centre  was  to  care  for  urban,  rural  and  branch 
churches  in  pursuance  of  the  bisliop  s  commands  ;  but  there  was 
now  developed  the  formation  of  n  parochial  clergy  proper,  indepen- 
dent parish  churches  with  an  endowment  of  their  owiu  The  estab* 
lishment  of  an  endowment  by  the  builder  (patnm  or  sanior)  became 
the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  a  church  by  the 
bishop.  Correspondingly,  the  patron  himself  installed  the  olerio 
whom  he  had  chosen  after  he  had  received  confirmation  from  the 
bishop.  But  the  inclination  of  the  church  soon  became  predominant, 
to  have  the  investiture  carried  out  by  the  bishop,  who,  by  this  very 
faet,  to  a  certain  extent  aoquired  a  position  of  feudal  supremacy  over 
the  clergy.  Thus  there  arises  a  regular  standing  clergy  for  definite 
churches,  the  intitiilati  or  ineaidinati,  who  now  held  a  potestas 
propria  as  paroM  in  a  parochw  or  as  curati  {ctira  anmarum).  For 

'  Epitt.  in  Ital,  mUaa  in  (Japit.  ed.  Bor.,  p.  2U3. 
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the  ofganic  system  of  these  separate  olei^  in  the  episoofkal  dio- 
cese, the  distinction  of  the  so-called  eccleda  baptismaleB  (baptism* 
churches)  is  of  special  importance.  Under  Pippin,  the  Conoilinm 
Vemense^  (Yemenil  on  the  Loirar  Seine,  765)  ordained:  that  all 
presbyters  who  are  in  the  ^rodaa  (t.«.  here,  in  the  eptsoopal  dio- 
cese), are  to  be  under  the  power  of  the  bishop,  no  one  shall  presume 
to  baptize  or  celebraio  mass  without  the  commission  of  the  bLshop. 
There  shall  only  be  a  public  baptisterium,  where  it  lias  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  bishop ;  only  in  cases  of  necessity  might  every  presby- 
Wx  of  the  (iiocese  baptize.  These  baptism -churches,  to  which  defi- 
nite villajs^es  were  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  revenues  (tithes),  are 
exalted  above  other  iTiral  churches  and  chapels,  and  in  them  the 
Arch-presbyters  or  Deans  find  their  place.  As  they  alone  have  the 
standing  right  of  baptism,  these  baptism-churches  appear  as  the 
mnd  parishes  proper  (partial  parishes  of  the  «diocese),  to  which 
again  the  other  churches  with  their  presbyters,  or  rather  deacons, 
axe  sabordinated,  as  smaller  branch  pastorates,  to  which  the  tithes 
of  their  nearer  snnoundings  are  assigned.  These  Areh-pnsbytm 
are  appointed  to  help  to  carry  the  burdens  of  their  bishop ;  their 
duty  is  the  sapervision  of  the  other  presbyters.'  Their  parishes  are 
designated  Ghristiuiitatet,  plebes^  and  hence  they  themselyes  are 
called  plebani.  While  they  conduct  the  sapervision  of  the  func- 
tions in  divine  worship  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  share 
in  the  so-called  "pote^tas  ordinis  of  the  bishops,  the  ArchdearCon,  al- 
though ai  that  time  of  lower  clerical  consecratiou  than  the  presby- 
ters, as  the  right  hand  and  representative  of  the  bishop,  exercises 
the  potestan  jurmiictionis  over  presbyters  and  even  arch-presbyters. 
In  the  large  G-erman  bishopries  tliere  soon  appear  a  number  of 
arch-presbyters  and  deans,  and  wiien  even  that  was  no  longer  ade- 
quate, the  bishoprics  were  divided  into  several  archidiacouates, 
each  of  which  had  a  number  of  deaneries  with  arch-priests  under 
it.» 

Alongside  of  the  bishops,  there  appear  in  the  Frankish  kingdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  so-called  chor-epkcopi^  who, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  officials  of  the  same  name  in 
the  ancient  Church ;  they  much  rather  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of 

*  CapU,  ed.  Botetius,  pp.  93  sq. 

«  Stat.  Salisb.  18  in  Capit.  Boret.  230. 

'  As  to  the  division  of  the  bishopric  of  Strassburg  into  seven  deaneries  said 

to  havo  been  confirmed  by  Pop«  Adrian  in  774,  vid.  however,  Abel-Simson» 
Jahrbucher,  I.  188  (2nd  ed.)  according  to  which  the  relative  letter  of  Hadrian 
id  a  later  fabrication. 
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tlie  regionary  bishops  or  former  times.  They  partly  come  into 
opposition  t/)  the  clergy  organized  by  Boniface,  and  are  partly 
utilised  during  longer  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees,  either  by  the 
princes,  in  order  to  apply  the  episcopal  revenuea  to  the  fiscos,  or  by 
indolent  bishops  as  snbstitntes. 

As  a  role  the  choice  of  the  lower  clergy  li^e  in  the  hand  of  the 
bishop,  so  far  as  limitations  do  not  occur  through  patronage  {pid. 
m^.y-  The  mlera  exercised  the  right  of  patronage  over  the 
chorohee  of  the  crown  domama.  As  the  right  of  priTato  patron* 
age  passed  to  others  by  gift  or  mheritancef  so  also,  such  chnrohes, 
either  by  immediate  incorporation  or  later  donation,  were  incor- 
porated with  neighbouring  monasteries,  which  then  became  the 
holders  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  rights  of  patronage. 
Besides  the  chnrohes  there  are  also  pnblic  and  private  chapels 
(oratories),  the  former  rural  and  field  chapels  which  were  provided 
ior  from  the  parisli  church,  the  latter  the  chapels  of  bishops, 
monasteries  and  men  of  rank,  who  kept  special  domestic  chap- 
lains ;  the  latter  withdrew  themselves  from  episcopal  supervision 
under  the  protraction  of  their  masters,  on  whom  t  hey  were  for  the 
most  part  entirely  di pendent  as  serfs.  Against  the  ancient  canon  of 
the  Church,  ne  quU  vage  ordinetuVj  which  had  to  be  departed  from 
in  mission  work,  there  still  existed  many  so-called  diOlici  ▼agi* 
whose  priestly  ordination  must  often  have  served  as  a  conyenient 
«  ^means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

jyi^Of  great  importance  for  the  re-organiaation  of  the  Church  was  the 
estabhshment  of  the  metropolitaii  alliani^,  which  had  not  yet 
SQCceeded  in^  establishing  itself  under  Pippm.  It  was  only  very 
gradnally  carried  out  nnder  Charles.  In  Qermany,  as  has  been  saad» 
Lnllns,  the  successor  of  Boni&ce  in  Ifoyenoe,  only  received 
archiepiscopal  rank  and  the  papal  pallinm  about  780,  wl^en 
Charlemagne  set  about  arrangements  for  the  increase  of  the  German 
metropolitan  sees.  In  the  tenth  decade  of  the  century,  Utrecht, 
Liege,  and  part  of  the  newly  founded  bishoprics,  which  owed  their 
orif,nn  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  viz.  Breinen  (only  for  a 
fsliort  time),  Miinster,  Osnabriick,  and  Minden,  were  placed  nnder 
Colore,  while  of  the  new  bishoprics,  Mayence  received  Pader- 
bom,  Verden,  Ilildesiieim  and  Halberstadt.  As  hf^re  the  Saxons 
were  kept  in  view,  so,  the  elevation  of  Salzburg  to  an  arch- 
bishopric, had  in  view  the  eastern  Marks  (Slavs  and  Avars).  Amo, 
closely  allied  with  Alcuin,  and  made  use  of  by  Charles  in  ni^go- 
tiations  with  Borne  and  missionaary  work  among  the  Avars,  vs  the 
*  Traoes  of  election  by  the  oommimily  in  Bavaria,  vid.  Haook,  II.  87& 
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first  Arokbishop  of  Salzburg.  Subordinate  to  him  are  the  Bavarian 
bishopricSy  until  in  subsequent  times  Passati  is  raised  alongside  of 
Salzburg.  The  Diets  of  the  Empire  frequently  gave  decisions  as 
to  the  saboidination  of  the  suffiragaa-bishops  (diocesan  bishops)  to 
the  metropolitaais. 

The  eloctlOTi  of  bishops  aooording  to  Franco-Germanio  custom 
praetlcaUy  lay  with  the  kings.  Garlmann  did  indeed  tolerate  the 
installation  of  Inshope  by  Boniface  as  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  bat 
nominated  them  himself  of  his  own  absolute  power.  Charlemagne 
exeroised  this  right  with  equally  little  limitation,  but  not^  as  was 
only  natural,  the  right  of  confirmation  and  investiture. 

The  effort  to  restore  the  decayed  discipline  of  the  Church  among 
the  clergy,  as  kept  lu  view  by  tke  Fraiikish  synods  under  Garl- 
mann and  Pippin  under  the  influence  of  Bouitace,  was  assisted  by 
the  attempt  of  Bisliop  CuiiODEn  ANa  of  Metz,  to  renew  the  so-caUed 
canonical  life  of  the  clergy,  ciiietly  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  and, 
according  to  Augustine's  model,  to  unite  the  clergy  around  the 
bishop  in  a  inonaaterium  clericorum  tn  domo  epiacopi.  The  synodal 
decisions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  aheady  sthve  af^r 
this,  and  assume  that  it  exists  here  and  there.  Chrodegang,  who 
belonged  to  the  Court  clergy  under  Charles  Martei,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  ReferendariuH  (chancellor),  had  been  made  Bishop  of 
Meta  by  Pippin,  but  had  been  kept  occupied  with  the  afiEaiis  of  the 
fealm.^  His  rules  for  the  episeopal  clergy,  whereby  they  were  to 
be  led  to  a  monastic  life  along  with  tiie  bishop,  subsequently 
became  the  model  for  others.  Lodging  in  common  near  the 
episcopal  cathedral,  and  common  precepts  for  the  life  there, 
regulated  the  so-called  vita  oanonica,  whioh  required  a  common 
dormitory  and  refectory,  definitely  regulated  service  at  the  "  hours," 
and  reading  of  chapters  at  the  same.  Hence  the  whole  institution 
receivt'cl  thb  name  of  cathedral  cliapter,  equivalent  to  cathedral 
loundation ;  the  individuai  cauonic't-  were  also  called  capitularen. 
At  the  head  stands  the  bishop,  next  to  him,  the  archdeacon  as 
yy/YTjUo.Wfwx^- provost,  then  sl  prinucerim^  chief  of  the  schools  which 
lorm  themselves  around  the  cathedrals,  llandicrafts,  study,  and 
the  copying  of  books  are  to  be  pursued  alongside  of  the  spiritual 
exercises.  It  was  only  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne  that  Chrode- 
gang's  Bnle  acquired  universal  authority,  but  in  many  places  the 

*  He  led  the  embassy  to  Borne  which  was  to  iMnag  Bope  Btspben  to  iVudCS. 

'  According  to  its  original  broader  sense,  canonicfis  means  every  cleric 
rtfjrularly  appointed  to  a  church,  m  the  person,  who,  ent<;rod  on  the  register 
or  canon  of  the  church,  has  a  share  in  its  revenues ;  now,  however,  cauonicus 
is  moie  aocnntely  equivalent  to  regulariter^cananice  vtvenf. 
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cauouical  liie  of  tho  clergy  is  also  to  be  assumed  even  under 
Charlema^^ne,  when  maintenance  of"  the  rule  that  the  clergy  should 
live  under  the  bishop,  as  the  monks  do  under  the  abbot  is  fre- 
quently inculcated.  To  the  cathedral  chapters  or  cathedral  tbun- 
dations  there  were  attached  in  the  course  of  the  ninth,  century,  the 
collegiate  foundations,  which  were  formed  of  the  clergy  of  the  rest 
of  the  city  churches,  and  were  presided  over  by  a  proToet  or  dean.' 

As  regaids  the  position  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  and  monasteries 
m  the  organuin  of  the  state,  the  Ghunsh  was  the  first  and  most 
influential  power,  equipped  with  many  privileges,  and  indispens- 
able as  the  bearer  of  literary  ctilture,  hence  bishops  and  abbots 
were  indispensable  organs  in  aflGstirs  of  state,  apart  firom  oarr^  iug 
on  war.  Indeed,  as  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  the  Church  took  over  even  a  part  of  the  penal  power  of 
the  state.  But  by  all  these  means  it  had  at  the  same  time 
grown  int<j  such  close  associatiou  wkh  the  secular  power,  that  a 
found  its  head  in  the  Glinstian  kingship,  and  the  king  also  felt 
himself  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  organism,  and  made  it 
his  servant. 

The  older  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  the  Koman  state  were  as 
a  whole  transmitted  to  the  G-ermanic  and  were  further  increased. 
The  bishop  was  equal  in  rank  to  the  duke,  the  priest  to  the  count. 
For  crimes  and  acts  of  violence  committed  against  ecclesiastical 
persons  a  triple  were^ild  was  established.  The  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  as  such,  apart  from  the  spiritual 
disciplinary  power  proper  (out.  «7i/ra),  of  course  only  extends  to 
controversies  between  clerics  on  points  of  civil  law;  on  contro- 
versies between  clergymen  and  laymen,  as  well  as  in  criminal 
matters,  afber  earlier  fluctuating  relationships,  under  which  the 
bishops  had,  of  course,  always  striven  for  exemption,  Charlemagne 
laid  down  the  rule  that  the  lower  judicial  authorities  (Centenaries 
and  Counts)  could  only  proceed  against  a  cleric  with  the  co- 
operation of  his  bishop,  but  that  the  bishop  was  only  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  king  or  the  provincial  synod,  while  in  general 
the  judicial  power  of  the  king  might  interfere  in  all  cases.  If  this 
refei^  only  to  the  purely  ecclesiastical  j>osition  as  such,  there  was 
in  addition  the  position  which  bishops  and  abbot'^  occupied  as 
magnates  of  the  renlm,  rich  vassals  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  so 
as  a  spiritual  aristocracy  in  the  land,  who  had  equal  weight  with 
the  secular  lords  of  the  soil,  and  who  even  decidedly  surpassed 

*  The  alleged  OapituUry  of  Aix-Ia-Cfaapelle  of  80S  in  reality  belongs  to  the 
time  of  LewiB  the  Pious.  The  ttgvia  Aquisgran.  in  Msnsl  XIV.  168. 
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them  in  influence;  hen'-e  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  hip^her 
clergy  as  estates  of  the  realm,  their  participation  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  realm,  which  of  course,  under  the  Garolingians  as  under  the 
Merovingians,  had  only  a  oonsoltative  voice.  Connected  with  thie 
was  the  fact  that  the  kings,  above  all  Charlemagne,  were  obliged 
almost  exclusively  to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
abbots  for  affairs  of  state,  embassies  and  diplomatic  negotiationSy 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  king  in  his  highest  judicial 
capacity,  the  missi  dominiei,  always  to  the  extent  of  one-half  con- 
sisted of  derics.  So  again,  however,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
&ct  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  lands  presented  to  the  church 
by  the  king,  enjoyed  equal  immunity  with  the  secular  vassals,  the 
rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  land,  and  so  especially  the 
raising  of  the  fiscal  revenues  and  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers 
over  the  vassals  of  the  property,  so  that  therefore  the  whole  lower 
administration  of  justice,  witli  reser\^ation  of  the  supreme  royal 
appeal  to  the  miasi^  lay  m  r     hands  of  bishops  and  abbots. 

This  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  the  circumstances  of  church  and 
monastic  property  in  general.  The  wealth  of  the  Frankish  Church, 
originating  in  the  gifts  of  princes  and  private  persons,  had  become 
extraordinarily  great  in  the  seventh  century,  but  had  then  suffered 
most  serious  losses,  against  which  the  ecclesiastical  reformation 
under  Carlmann  and  Pippin  was  intended  to  provide  assistance 
MQina).  The  desire  of  the  Church,  to  rescue  ecclesiastical  property 
£rom  lay  hands,  had  only  led  to  the  subjection  of  the  lendmg  of 
eoolesiaBtical  property  to  laymen  to  regulation,  under  which  the 
necessities  of  the  Church  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  considered. 
The  Church  had  been  drawn  into  the  growing  system  of  beiiefloea» 
For  the  sake  of  the  political  interest  of  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening his  defensive  power  by  the  right  of  demanding  military 
service,  the  ruler  laid  claim  to  tlie  right  to  require,  that  very  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  let  out  to 
magnates  »uh  precario  et  cenftti.  i.e.  in  such  Tiianner  that,  whuever 
received  it  as  a  benefice,  issued  a  petition  to  the  church  or  monastery, 
and  so  acknowledged  the  Church  as  the  proper  owner  (bestowor), 
but  begged  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  during  his  lifetime,  with  the 
condition  that  for  each  casata  (each  family  of  the  people  on  the 
property)  one  itolidus  ( =  12  denarii)  was  to  be  paid  to  the  church  in 
question.  After  the  death  of  the  holder  the  benefice  falls  again  to 
tlie  church,  but  if  necessary  and  agreeable  to  the  ruler,  may  again 
be  bestowed  {jprecarmm  renovetur  et  rencribaiur  novum).  But  if 
there  were  danger  that  the  church  would  be  impoverished,  restora- 
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tion  should  ensue.    The  sovereign  retained  in  his  own  hands  the 
right  of  determining  how  much  of  sneli  erclesmstical  property  was 
to  be  given  out  ami  to  whom.    The  magnates,  it  is  true,  formally 
received  tlie  property  from  the  Church,  but  on  the  intercession  or 
command  of  the  prince,  and  under  condition  of  serving  him  as 
vassalfl.   In  Neustria,  Pippin  interfered  still  more  seriously  than  in 
these  resolutions  of  LeptinaB,  till  a  certam  restrioiioQ  in  the  same 
sense  was  effected  here  also.    Charlemagne  also  continued  to  seen* 
Isxise  indiyidnal  chnrch^properties  in  this  fashion,  and  wished,  in 
aecordanoe  with  the  desire  of  the  secular  magnates,  to  make  the 
measure  universal.  Only  what  was  neoesssiy  for  their  support  was 
to  be  left  to  the  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses.    But  meanwhile  the 
eoclssiastical  spirit  had  grown  too  strong  and  designated  it  robbery 
of  the  Church,  if  the  laymen  who  received  church-property  were 
thereby  to  become  vassals  of  the  king,  and  not  rather  varaals  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots ;  Charles  gave  assurances  accordingly.    On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  same  relatiorislii|)  again  developed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  iiiaainuch  as,  in  accordance  with  the 
genrrnl  social  development  of  the  age,  many  free  men,  in  order  to 
share  m  the  enjoyment  of  the  pr(»t(  (  Lion  of  the  Church  and  its  privi- 
leges, presented  their  land  to  the  Church,  with  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it  back  again  precarioj  i.e.  as  a  benefice.    The  relation  of 
real  dependency  which  thus  arose  was  not  regarded  as  detrimental 
to  the  personal  position  of  the  free  man.^ 

Alongside  of  innumerable  gifts  for  pious  purposes,  the  above 
mentioned  preoarial  compacts,  as  well  as  the  private  property  of  the 
clergy  and  monks,  which  (acoording  to  Oarolingian  regulations,  that 
at  least  which  was  acquired  after  ordination)  at  tiieir  death  as  a 
rule  fell  in  to  the  church  or  monastery  as  heirs,  constftiit  bootosb  of 
eoeMaBtical  lereniiB  were  formed  by  the  ecclesiastioal  tithes,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  transference  of  the  Old  Testament  precepts 
to  the  Church,  were  to  be  raised  by  all  the  incumbents  of  its  parishes. 
Claimed  in  the  Frankish  Church  since  the  sixth  century,  but  not 
enforced,  the  tithe  was  LStablished  as  state-law  by  Ciiarkmagne, 
nud  applied  to  the  profits  of  personal  industry  as  well  as  to  revenue 
t  t  orn  the  ownership  of  land.  On  the  other  hand  surplic6-fees  proper 
were  forhidden,  but  were  replaced  by  vnhnitAry  presents,  which 
became  the  prevailing  custom.  The  important  proy>erty  of  tlie 
churches  and  monasteries  necessitated  a  legal  representation  of  the 
Church  in  aii'airs  of  property  by  means  of  stewards  of  churches 

*  Even  kings  reoeived  benefices  from  ehnrchea  Vid,  'W!uts,  Ver/eumti^ 
gueh,,  II.  %  284. 
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and  muuttiiteries  (advocati  ecclesiae  They  were  frequently  the 
founders,  the  nobles,  on  and  out  of  wliose  properties  churches  and 
monasteries  were  founded ;  as  for  the  rest,  the  king  exercised  this 
right  through  his  counts,  as  the  defensores  ecclesice^  or  he  appointed 
stewards  to  the  eoclesiastical  foundations  or  allowed  them  to  make 
choice  of  such.  These  stewards  laid  oiaim  also  to  the  control  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  and  a  share  in  the  revenneSy  as  well  as  to 
jndictal  powers.  Henoe  rights  of  stewardship  were  bestowed  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  as  a  benefice.  Their  position  was  often 
eppressive  to  the  Chnrch ;  bnt  CSiarlemagne  nniversally  reqtdred  of 
the  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses,  that  they  should  have  stewards 
akOfiod  in  the  law* 

The  position  of  the  bish<^  and  prelates  as  a  landed  aristocracy 
widened  the  breach  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  clergy.  In 
addition  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  serfs  were  received  into  the 
clergy,  a  procedure  which  again  wa^  proiiioted  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  clergy  from  military  service.  Charlemagne  required  that  no 
free  man  should  pass  into  the  clergy  without  special  royal  permis- 
sion, hence  tor  the  1(  wer  grades  of  the  clergy  the  Church  was 
mainly  directed  towards  the  serfs  ;  they  are  not  seldom  found  even 
among  the  higher  clergy.  Individual  synods  required  emancipation 
before  ordination,  but  were  unable  to  enforce  it. 

As  regards  ecGlsnastical  l^gislationy  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
(CMions  and  decretals  of  councils)  were  indeed  frequently  disre* 
gaided  and  violated  through  the  influence  of  Gtermanic  views ;  they 
were  now  reoognised,  at  least  in  iheory,  as  the  norm  for  the  ordering 
of  eoclesiastical  affairs  in  general.  Boniface  had  slready  received 
from  Pope  Gregory  n.  a  Codex  cammm  (the  Dionsmao  collection). 
Similarly  Pope  HAnaiAy  sent  Charlemagne  a  complete  Codex  can- 
Ofwm,  which  is  freqaently  made  use  of  in  Charlemagne's  capitularies. 
In  the  propositions  put  forward  by  Charlemagne  for  the  assemblies 
of  the  kingdom,  or  synods,  appeal  was  made,  in  regard  to  those 
points  of  ecclesiastical  order  which  were  in  immediate  question,  to 
individual  canons  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  in  Charlemagne's 
Admonitw  generalis  of  the  year  789,  a  whole  series  of  regulations  from 
the  older  canons  are  gatiiered  together.'  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  m  the 
year  8u2,  on  occasion  oi  a  general  revision  of  legislation,  a  collection 
of  canons  was  also  proposed.  But  all  the  individual  canonical  regula- 
tions of  the  ancient  Church  were  not  thereby  really  brought  to  life, 
but  their  authority  was  made  a  support  wiih  reference  to  existing 

*  Jliqtia  etg^UtUa  ex  emonids  inHituUotUbmt  qua  magi*  nebis  neeteearia 
vidibmiur,  eubiunxiimu.  MO.  OapitnUria  ed.  Boietius,  1. 68.  « 
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necP8>^ities,  in  so  tar  as  tkey  did  not  contradict  Fraukish  conceptions 
of  law. 

Under  Charlemagne  there  was  com|kLeted  that  development  in 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  in  accordance  with  which  both  the  highest 
judicial  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  ecclesiastical  legislatioilt 
the  guidance  and  confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  decisions^  became 
the  attribute  of  the  king,  who  sammoned  the  consultative  aasem* 
biles  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  who  pro- 
posed, caused  deliberation  on,  and  promulgated  the  Capitulat  Hence 
the  chief  eccleeiastical  legislation  is  now  found  in  the  capitnUuias. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  ecclesiastioal  hierarchy  had  indeed  a 
great  influence  on  secular  affairs,  but  was  obliged  to  renounce  all 
purely  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Even  the  great  councils  brought 
about  by  Boniface  were  not  purely  ecclesiastical  spiods,  but  so-called 
concilui  iuLdUy  in  which  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom  took  pan. 
Under  Charlemagne,  alongside  of  such  councils,  individual  })uroly 
ecclesiastical  synods  are  again  found,  whicli  however  are  iikrwis.- 
summoned  by  the  king,  and  whose  decisions  were  by  him  t  onfiriuetJ. 
80  likewise  under  Charlemagne,  the  way  is  already  paved  for  the 
separation  of  the  states  of  the  realm  into  curias.  In  Charlemagne's 
procedure,  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  devotes  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  there  everywhere  emerges  that  idea  of  the  Christian-theo- 
cratic kingdom,  which  equally  contemplates  secular  and  spiritual 
affairs  as  problems  for  the  government  of  the  Christian  people. 

Hence  the  relatioiiship  to  the  Fope  also  takes  a  peculiar  form. 
Charles  stands  on  terms  of  lively  intercourse  with  the  Bishops  of 
Bome,  acknowledges  their  primacy  and  their  authority  as  the  guar- 
dians of  ecclesiastical  unity  and  the  tradition  of  the  true  faith,  and 
frequently  addresses  to  them  inquiries  in  r^rd  to  ecclesiastical 
legislation  and  discipline.  But  he  only  conceded  to  them  the  right 
of  advice,  admonition  and  the  Hke.  At  the  famous  Syuod  of 
Frankfort,  Charles  luiuself  presided,  although  papal  legates  were 
present,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Frankish  Church  asserted  its 
dogmatic  independence  even  as  a^i^ainst  them.  It  has  been  noticed, 
that  in  the  :ii)uve  mention* m1  Adttumttio  (feni>ralh  of  789,  among 
the  numerous  canons  adduced,  the  Canon  of  Sardica,  which  was 
intended  to  atibrd  the  foundation  of  the  appeal  to  Rome,  is  not  in- 
cluded, but  the  regulations  of  Nicaea  and  Antioch  are,  which  ascribe 
the  highest  authority  to  the  provincial  s3aiod.  At  the  accession  of 
Leo  III.  to  the  throne,  Charles  declared  it  to  be  his  duty,  externally, 
to  afford  the  Church  protection,  internally^  to  strengtiifiii  it  by 
acknowledgment  of  the  Catholic  ^stith. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 
Monastie  Lift. 

Sourcett  and  LiUrature:  Vid.  jtnvimm  ehspter. 

As  the  monasteries  supplied  the  missionaries,  so  also  they  tormed 
the  fixed  points  of  support  in  the  mission  fields,  and  along  with 
Christianity  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  traditional  culture.  The  Bole  of  Benedict^  which  was  favotured 
by  Ghregory  the  Great  and  others,  acqxured  a  growing  preponderance 
Cfver  the  original  local  varieties  of  the  monastio  life.  Eyen  over  the 
peculiar  Irish-Soottiah  form  of  monasticism,  which  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  Frankish  Gknich  through  Ck>lnmban'8 
activity,  the  Benedictine  Bnle  gained  the  preponderanoe  in  the  coarse 
of  the  seventh  century.  With  the  victory  of  the  Roman  Anglo- 
Saxon  ^stem  over  the  Irish-Scottish  in  England,  and  with  the  order 
introduced  by  Boniface  into  Gfermany,  its  preponderance  is  com- 
pleted. Since  the  efRnrts  of  Gassiodorius,  the  Benedictines  had  taken 
up  learned  culture,  and,  since  Gregory  the  Great's  Anglo-Saxon 
mission,  they  had  also  taken  up  the  carr\  nig  on  of  missions,  in 
regard  to  both  of  which  Scottish  irn  nasiiLisni  had  preceded  them. 
The  chief  churchmen,  Willibrord.  Iktniface  and  Chrodegang  ofMetz, 
promoted  the  ordering  of  the  monastic  life  according  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Rule.  St.  Gall  already  received  thi^  Rule  under  Pippm,  and  the 
fsynods  under  Charlemagne  made  it  obligatory.  At  the  same  time 
unimportaiit  influences  of  the  Scottish  rule  were  retained. 

The  social  and  political  position  of  the  so-richly  endowed  monas- 
teries may  be  generally  inferred  from  the  previous  chapter.  The  so- 
called  King's  monasteries  possessed  the  immimitji  either  as  having 
been  founded  by  kings  and  endowed  out  of  crown  property,  or  as 
founded  by  private  persons,  but  presented  to  the  king  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  immunity  from  him.  The  circumstances  depicted 
above  also  led  to  the  giving  away  or  granting  {hen^iemm)  of  monas- 
teries to  laymen;  in  consequence  of  which  we  And  lay  abbots 
{MaU>  emUtegj  abbaies  laXci,  milUes).  But  it  is  not  laymen  only  who 
become  Commendator  abbots,  i.e.  persons  to  whom  the  monastery  is 
delivered  in  commendam^  but  bishops  also,  partly  with  the  view  of 
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placing  young  and  politically  important  monasteries  onder  the  pro- 
tection of  powerful  or  trustworthy  leaders,  partly  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure larger  revenues  for  bishops.  The  monasteries,  each  of  which 
was  to  have  its  own  abbot,  as  yet  form  no  wider  alliance  (congrega- 
tion), even  when  they  are  linked  together  by  the  somewhat  loose 
bond  of  a  common  founder,  e,g.^  in  the  case  of  the  monasteries  of 
Pirmin's  foundation  in  Bavaria  and  Alsace.  In  certain  circum« 
stances  a  larger  monastery  may  also  possess  a  second  by  presentation. 
{e.fj.  Fulda).  The  monasteries,  as  a  rule  even  those  provided  with 
the  immaiiity,  still  stoo<i  almost  universally  under  the  spiritual 
supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  it  was  only  attempted 
to  protect  them  against  his  arbitrary  interterences  with  their  iinan* 
cial  affairs. 

Seeing  that  the  canonical  life  was  recommended  to  the  clergy, 
and  that  among  the  monks,  for  the  sake  of  mission  work,  the  number 
of  those  provided  with  priestly  ordination  increased,  the  view 
brought  the  whole  body  of  monks  and  the  clergy  near  to  one 
another.  The  monks  already  sought  to  force  their  way  into  the 
office  of  the  parochial  pastorate,  against  the  opposition  of  the  secular 
deigy,  and  the  people  gladly  applied  to  them  in  confession. 

In  the  nunneries  also,  which,  took  an  important  part  in  the  8upei> 
intendenoe  of  ecclesiastical  culture,  the  Benedictine  Bule,  that  of 
Scholastica,  Benedict's  spiritual  sister,  was  victorious.  Anglo-Saxon 
nuns  followed  Boniface  to  Germany  with  the  most  zealous  devotion. 
The  best  known  among  them  is  the  Abbess  Lioba  in  Tauberbischoft- 
heim,  who  stood  on  very  close  terms  of  personal  inruuacy  with 
Boniface.  Double  monasteries  of  monks  and  uuns  are  also  found, 
under  a  single  administration,  which  was  at  first  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  functions  in  ihe  nunnenes  conepmed  on  the 
part  of  those  monks  who  j)  )-sosse<l  ecclesiastical  consecration.  Along- 
side of  the  monasteries  pru{>er  there  is  also  found  the  assumption  of 
the  vow  of  chastity  and  the  nun's  robe  by  persons  who  remain  in 
their  &milies.  It  is  only  regarded  as  hazardous  when  such  virgins 
combine  in  companies  without  any  Bule.  Establishments  for  noble 
ladies,  so-called  canonesses,  only  begin  at  the  close  of  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH, 
The  FopQlar  Lift  of  fhe  dmreli. 

A^j  the  Franko-Gerraanic  world  attaiTi>?  more  solid  formation,  the 
reiigious-moral  forces  of  reuovation  arise  from  amid  the  frightful 
nuxcal  barbarism  and  dissolutonefls  by  means  of  the  Gliiiroh,  and, 
though  in  a  rude  fashion,  acquire  more  solid  formation.  PeTmaneint 
fi>imdatioD8  for  a  Christian  national  education  are  fbrmed|  snob  as 
emeige  more  dearly  in  Charlemagne's  noble  creation. 

L  The  contest  with  heathen  superBtition. 

SbuTcex:  Martin  of  Bracara, /V  cnrrecttono  rusitirnrfim,  eil.  Caspar!,  vi<!.  p.  ^ 
3f?.  Thd  liidictilus  Superstitiommi  (usuali>  ] trough t  into  connection  with 
the  synod  of  Lestines  (p.  76]  in  the  time  of  Bouiface,  but  by  Hauck,  II.  367» 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons),  Capit.  Franc.^  ed.  Boret.  p.  222. 
PsBUDO-AnQUsniius,  BomiUa  de  sacrilegm,  ed.  Caspari,  Ohristiania  1886. 
Ci  also  the  IHeki  abbaiis  Pmimni  in  Caqpan,  Kirehenhuior,  Aneedoiaf 
GhriBtuuua  1888,  p  151. 

The  impression  of  a  new  absolnte  faith  in  the  snpramnndane 

Deity  and  His  serious  moral  claim,  and  of  His  immediate  entrance 
into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  from  the  powers  of 
corruption,  His  promise  of  eternal  blessedness  and  His  threat  of 
eternal  pain,  ^ves  men's  minds  an  ideal  tendency,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflicts  of  rude  force,  mighty  passion  and  selt-seeking,  sets 
awe  in  presence  of  a  divine,  morally  exalted  power,  faith  in  His 
miraculous  working  of  salvation,  and  the  feeling  of  the  obligation  to 
obedience,  in  order  to  obtain  participation  therein.  But  the  Church 
appears  throughout  as  the  immediate  representative  of  the  divine 
demands  and  steward  of  the  divine  gifts.  The  next  problem  of 
the  Church  was  to  combat  the  tenadoos  remnants  of  thn  oM  heathen 
&ith,  which  now  appeared  superstition.  It  is  true  that  the  latter 
in  many  oases  only  withdraws  into  obscurity  and  continues  in  great 
measure  to  dominate  men*s  minds.  It  is  partly  transformed  intofk 
diabofic  speoteea,  the  gods  are  degraded  into  spirits  and  fiends ;  partly  U 
the  worship  of  the  saints  takes  on  the  character  of  a  metamorphosed 
heathenism,  as  well-known  and  numerous  mythological  traits  w6r» 
transferred  to  favourite  popular  saints.   Up  to  a  certain  degree  the 
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Church  favonred  accommodation  to  usages  and  popular  customs, 
which  were  rooted  in  heathenism,  as  is  already  shown  in  the  pro> 
cedure  of  Gregory  tke  Great  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission  {M,  suprOf 
p.  50).  For  the  reet  war  is  made  on  every  sort  of  snperstiticni,  sooth- 
saying, magic  and  sorcery,  behind  all  of  which  there  are  seen  not 
mere  empty  shapes  of  phantasy,  bat  the  action  of  dark  demonic 
powers,  and  ofUn  enough  there  is  sabstitated  for  them  a  magio-like 
nse  of  Christian  customs,  formulas  and  consecrations. 

8.  Diyine  Worship. 

laterature :  6.  Duchesne,  Origine  du  cuUe  chretien.   £tude  «ur  ia  IMurgU 
UAiw  want  Charlemagne,  Par.  1888.  BettbeiK  U.  772. 

The  divine  worship  of  the  Church,  really  understood  in  its  inner 
significance  by  comparatively  few,  impressed  the  multitude  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  function.  If  in  the  be^inninj^  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  possessed  not  only  the  Scripture's  and  preaching,  but  also 
the  mass,  in  the  Gothic  lanp:im£!;e,  the  victory  of  Catholicism  over 
the  Arian  creed  of  the  Germanic  races  was  also,  on  tbo  whole,  a 
victory  of  the  Latin  language^  which,  apart  from  preaching,  and 
especially  missionary  preaching,  and  confession^  became  and  re- 
mained  the  peculiar  langoage  of  worship,  not  only  among  the  Franks 
on  Boman  soil,  but  also  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons.  The 
Qngorian  order  of  divine  worship,  as  the  Roman  liturgyt  obtained 
the  predominance  in  spite  of  important  local  variations  (the  Am- 
brosian  in  Milan,  the  Mbzarabic  in  Spain),  and  became  dominant 
in  Germany,  through  Boniface,  and  especially  Charlemagne.  The 
Chragoriaa  Latin  cbant^  brought  to  England  along  with  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  mission,  obtained  exclusive  prevalence  in  the  Frankish  kimg^ 
dom  under  Pippin  and  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  exerted  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  the  chant  in  monastic  schools,  in 
Metz,  Soissons,  and  later  iu  St.  G-all.  This  chanting  exalted  the 
impression  made  by  the  solemn  mass,  in  which  the  multitude,  with- 
out comprehending  the  details,  were  seized  by  the  awe  of  the 
mysterious  presence  of  Gk)d,  and  were  able  to  take  part  by  tlieir 
kffri4'  eleison}  The  first  organ  came  from  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Pip})in.  Th(m  the  Emperor  Michael  Balbus  sent  one  to  Charle- 
magne at  Aix ;  theuce  organs  were  naturalized  in  Germany, 
naturally  at  first  only  in  great  cathedrals  and  monastic  churches. 
The  older  Latin  hyfluif  were  further  increased  in  number  by 

'  Charlemagne  would  albo  have  rescued  ihe  Gloria  and  Sanctus  for  the  con- 
^nregational  singing. 
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eminent  ohnrcli  teachers,  Isidore  of  Seville,  fiedoi  Panl  Wamefridi, 
Theodolf,  etc. 

The  rite  of  baptilm,  mostly  performed  in  special  baptismal 
churches,  was  AimiBhed  under  Charlemagne  with  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Church.  In  regard  also  to  the  times  of  haptlnil  ^o 
Carolingian  age  sought  to  carry  oat  again  the  older  Eoman  limita- 
tion, and  to  limit  other  times  of  baptism,  soch  as  those  at  Easter 
and  Whitsnnday^  to  exceptional  cases.  By  means  of  the  cultus, 
the  popular  iiiiiid  felt  itself  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  and 
consecration  of  the  divine  power,  and  in  presence  of  it  religious 
devotion  assumed  above  all  things,  the  character  of  subjection  to  the 
Church  and  ot  the  performance  of  religious  service  to  it ;  religious 
fancy,  however,  was  mostly  busied  with  the  miracle-working  saints 
and  relics,  which  latter  were  regarded  as  the  most  necessary  re- 
quisites tor  founding  churches.  In  them  the  saving  and  protect- 
ing Deity  approached  more  closely  to  childish  contemplation,  and  it 
not  seldom  happened,  that  the  legends  ol  these  saints,  as  e.g.  those 
of  Martin  of  Tours,  assumed  familiar  mythological  traits  for  the 
people.  The  saints  partly  embody  also  national  opinions  and 
tendenciea  Thus  S.  Jambs  led  the  Spanish  Christians  to  war 
against  the  Moors,  and  in  Germany  S.  Mighaei*  led  the  van. 

The  reHgiouB  duties  which  were  imposed  on  the  people,  consisted 
in  the  required  participation  in  the  Snehamt  (three  times  a  year, 
or  at  least  once,  on  Thursday  in  Passion-week),  attendance  on  the 
churches  :  pilgrimages,  the  undertaking  of  fasts  as  commanded, 
especially  in  Lent  and  the  so-called  Ember  days  at  the  four  seasons, 
finally  in  the  offerings  and  gifts  to  the  Church,  the  alms  which 
blotted  out  sin  and  grained  religious  merit.  Donations  and  founda- 
tions take  place  in  remedium  aninice,  to  secure  salvation.  But  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  also  come.s  especially  under  this  point  of  view 
of  a  religious  performance,  as  also  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
Psalter.  Hence  masses  are  also  held  for  the  attainment  of  definite 
ends,  to  a  certain  extent  as  enhanced  intercessions.  Lullus  ordered 
masses  and  fasts,  in  order  to  obtain  good  weather;  these  religious 
functions,  were  also  to  be  performed  for  the  advantage  of  definite 
persons.  The  mass,  being  regarded  as  the  daily  sacrifice  for  daily 
nns,  it  was  at  the  same  time  recognized,  especially  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  as  the  means  of  procuring  relief  finr  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Prayer  was  to  be  made  for  the  dead  in  general,  at  mass,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  special  institution  of  Bonl-maiBeB  for  definite  persons, 
for  which  speoial  ecclesiastical  foundations  were  established;  but 
objection  was  still  taken  to  low-masses  proper  {mism  solitaruB)^  at 
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wliicii  the  celebrating  priest  al<jne,  who  certainly  was  not  suppose«l 
to  officiate  without  an  adminiatermg  assistant,  consumed  the  sacred 
repast  The  objeob  of  these  private  masses  was  served  in  larger 
churches  by  the  ereotion  of  a  considerable  number  of  altars  by 
special  foandations,  especially  as  the  principle  held  good,  that  a 
priest  was  ozdy  to  read  one  mass  at  OUB  altar  daUy.  To  what  rode 
oono^tions  the  piactioe  of  these  masses  for  the  dead  led,  is  shown 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Spanish  Chnrch  (OonciUam  Toled.  xyiL  5), 
which  interdicts  the  holding  of  such  masses  for  the  living,  in  order 
that  they  may  soon  die.  A  strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  religions 
commnnion  and  a  spiritaal  insuanoe  is  provided  by  so-called  leagnet 
of  the  dead}  in  which  clerical  corporations,  bishops  or  abbots 
mntoally  secure  one  another  a  great  number  of  masses  and  psalms 
in  case  of  death.  The  contrivance  first  dearly  emerges  among 
Kiiglisli  nionasUiries  and  bishops,  with  whom  Boniface  was  allied. 
In  the  i'rankish  Church  one  of  the  first  examples  is  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Attigny  (about  7B2,  according  to  others 
765),  who  founded  a  league  of  the  dead  of  this  kind,  which  obhged 
all  the  members  to  cause  a  coTisi  lerablo  number  of  masses  to  bt^ 
read,  and  psalms  to  be  sung,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  brotlier 
of  th(^  league.  Other  such  leagues  of  the  dead  soon  arise  in  Bavaria. 
The  whole  Synod  of  Frankfort  in  7B8  founded  a  brotherhood  of  this 
kind,  into  which,  by  Charlemagne's  special  desire,  Alouin  was  re- 
ceiyed.  So  likewise  St.  Gall  and  Beichenau  entered  into  similar 
alliances.' 

3.  The  Peniteatial  System. 

SoureeM :  in  Wassbrschlbbhk,  H.  DU  Buuordnungm  d,  abdl,  Kirehe.  Halle 
1851,  and  H.  J.  SciiftOTZ,  Dte  ButMeher  und  die  Bussditeiplin  d.  K. 
Maiiiic  18.^3. — K.  HiLDF^rRANo,  Urdermchungm  U*  d,  germ,  i^itensb, 
WuiTdb.  1851.    Stbitz,  vid.  i.  258. 

The  most  important  instrument  for  the  guidance  of  believers  now 
consists  in  measures  of  ecclesiaBtical  discipline,  in  which,  however, 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  diaciplise  of  penance 
suffer  very  essential  alterations.  The  most  important  is  constituted 
by  the  fact,  that  there  had  been  formed  since  the  seventh  century 
the  so-called  episcopal  synodal  courts,  which  arose  out  of  the  old 
visitations  of  churches,  but  now,  especially  under  Charlemagne,  in 
accordance  with  the  entire  spirit  of  this  theocratic  kingdom,  assumed 
the  character  of  an  at  once  political  and  ecclesiastical  institution 
for  the  educational  discipline  of  the  people.    The  bishop,  or  rather 

>  I4M  cm^ratemiiaimn  8,  GaUi,  AugUnsU,  dc  ed.  Piper  (MO.)  1884. 
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the  archdeacon,  is  aiuiually  to  travel  over  his  Hiocese  accompanied 
by  a  royal  7nimt>i ;  seven  irreproachable  synodal  judges  (testes 
STllodales)  are  then  appointed  in  each  c<  )inmunity.  After  the  visita- 
tion of  the  clergy  by  the  bishop  there  follows  an  inquisition  of  the 
laity;  the  inveBtigatioii  is  to  eztdod,  besides  eoolesiasticfti  trans- 
gressions proper,  to  most  of  the  gross  sins,  including  such  as 
are  secularly  punishable,  especially  sexual  sins,  morder,  homicide, 
robbery,  and  theft  The  ecclesiastical  punishment  goes  alongside 
of  the  secular,  a  matter  of  so  much  the  more  importance  considenng 
the  facilii^  with  which  all  injnxy  to  life  and  limb  could  be  civilly 
atoned  for  by  fine.  The  penance  inflicted  by  the  Church  as  a  role 
consisted  of  fiuti  and  abstinences,  for  grave  sins,  often  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  also  in  scourging  and  imprisonment  or  excommunioa* 
tion.  For  the  vindication  of  ecclesiastioal  authority  against  persis- 
tent obstinacy,  use  was  made  of  the  real,  greater  excommunication, 
which  on  the  whole  seldom  happened,  but  was  supported  by  the 
princes.  Tiius  Pippm  (llh)  confirms  the  law,  that  such  au  excom- 
municated person  shall  not  enter  any  church,  and  that  no  Christian 
may  eat  and  dnuk  witii  Iiiin  or  greet  him;  if  he  does  not  seek  the* 
reconciliation  of  the  Church,  he  is  baui.shed.  But  appeal  to  the 
metropolitan  against  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  was  conceded. 
At  the  pubhc  s^^odal-courts,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  peni- 
tential system,  pnhUe  repentance  and  confession  of  sin,  and  public 
reconciliation  were  practised  in  the  case  of  public  and  notorious  sins 
which  had  been  denounced  by  the  judges.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  formed  alongside  of  this  practice  an  ecclesiaitieal  system  of 
oonftflOoii^  which  avoided  the  paUioity  which  encountered  great 
opposition  arising  from  German  conceptbns ;  the  external  signs  of 
penance,  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  the  laying  aside  of  weapons,  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  free  man.  The  root  of  this 
peculiar  system  of  confession  lies  partly  in  what  had  earlier  shown 
itself  in  the  Ohurch  of  the  Empire  (i.  p.  489),  but  especially  in  the 
pastoral  influence  exercised  by  the  monasteries,  the  paedagogical 
guidance  of  individual  souls.  The  religious  guidance  of  the  converted 
people  by  the  monasteries,  involved  the  making  of  this  point  of  view 
regular  I  ve  for  the  treatment  of  the  lay-world  also,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  place  all  sins  under  the  paadagogical  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Thus,  first  in  Ireland,  and  then  in  England,  it  became 
usual  to  collect  definite  rules  for  the  imposition  of  pMiance  for 
different  sins.  To  this  subject  belong  synodal  regulations  which 
are  ascribed  to  Patrick ;  and  again,  the  much  utilised  s3modal  of 
the  Scot  YnnriAiis,  and  those  of  the  Britons  David  and  Q-ildas, 
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of  the  sixth  century.     Coluiiiba  regretted  the  absence   in  the 
Frankish  Church  of  tin-  pastoral  discipUne  of  souls  by  penanc<?,  and 
sought  to  work  in  its  favour.    The  book  of  penance  which  bears 
his  name  at  all  events  points  to  the  influences  represented  by  him, 
though  it  remains  doubtful  whether  even  a  part  of  it  is  derived  from 
himself.*    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  it  is  to 
Theodore  of  Canterbury  (f  61)0)  in  particular  that  there  is  traced 
back  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  penance,  which,  are  given 
again  in  the  Fonitentiale  which  bears  bis  name.   Public  penance 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  at  all  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ohtuch  in  Theodore's  time.    In  the  Frankish  Ghurchf  private 
penance  for  secret,  volantarily  confessed  sins  comes  alongside  of  the 
piablio  penance  practised  by  the  synodal-oourts :  ^  If  any  one  con- 
fesses in  secret  and  voluntarily,  let  him  do  penance  in  secret ;  i^  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  been  publicly  or  notoriously  convicted,  or  has 
so  confessed,  let  it  take  place  publicly  and  notononsly  before  the 
Ghnrch  aoc(»rding  to  the  known  grades  of  penance."  '  The  newer 
penitential  system,  in  accordance  with  its  character  as  taking  care 
of  the  soulj  aL  the  same  time  directed  itself  upon  sins  of  thought, 
though  mostly  without  fixing  special  penitential  exercises  for  such.^ 
It  was  then  begun,  in  attachment  to  the  monastic  discipline  of  John 
Cassiau,  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  so-calle<l  vitia  priucijuilia 
{cid.  mp.  i.  p.  369),  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  1  ndruct tones  ^  which 
incorrectly  bear  Columba's  name.    The  PcpnifenfiaJe  of  Ecbert  e.g. 
speaks  in  this  sense  of  crimina  capitalia,  and  Alcuin  declares  it  to  be 
the  du^  of  the  priests,  to  recognize  the  chief  sins  and  their  con- 
sequences and  to  afford  men  the  means  of  improvement.  If  there 
are  here,  on  the  one  hand,  charactenstics  of  the  deepening  of  the 
penitential  system  in  regard  to  the  care  of  souls,  on  the  other  hand 
the  adjustment  of  the  acts  of  penance  for  individual  sins  shows 
correspondingly  ruder  treatment  of  the  matter.  With  the  ezten* 
sion  of  the  penitential  discipline  to  the  whole  outer  and  inner  life, 
it  now  appeared  advisable  to  confess  to  the  priest,  but  aa  yet  no 
proper  cempiilsion  to  eenfMoneiiated;  no  council  as  yet  ordained 
that  all  believers  should  go  annually  to  confession.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  still  a  very  lively  consciousness  that  the  duty  of  confession, 
in  the  first  place,  only  consists  in  the  obligation  to  confess  one's  sins 

'  H»aek  i.  254  would  regard  Can.  1&-S7  as  the  genuine  core. 

»  MGL.  I.  395  s-iq.    Can.  6  of  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  860. 
'  Synod  of  Chalons  (81H),  can.  32.   On  the  other  hand  eufih  aiEercisfis  are 
actually  found  in  the  Penitential  of  Vinniaua. 
«  Vid.  Hauck  in  ZWL.  1885. 
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to  (loci,  and  that  it  is  on  this  that  the  real  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
is  Gui  s  attrllnite,  depends.  The  Synod  of  Chalons  < ^rn.  33),  can- 
not avoid  recognizing  this,  although  it  also  recommends  eonf^^ssion 
to  the  priest  for  the  sake  of  salufare  comilium:  ''The  confe^ision 
which  is  rendered  to  God,  takes  away  sins,  bat  that  whioh  takes 
place  to  the  priest,  teaches  ns,  how  the  sins  are  taken  away ;  "  t.«. 
GKxl  in  His  forgiving  grace  is  not  bound  to  the  priestly  mediation^ 
but  the  latter  is  valuable  as  a  salutary  help.  Alcuin  also  had  to 
combat  the  widespread  opinion  that  oonfeaaion  to  the  priest  was  not 
neoesBarj,  in  the  interest  of  the  priesUy  care  for  souls.  Oomspond- 
in^y,  the  recomaliatiffii  which  was  to  be  completed  by  the  priest, 
was  conceived  not  as  judicial,  bat  only  as  deprecatory.  -According 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  procedure,  reconciliation  was  the 
attribote  of  the  bishop,  while  penance  or  offering  of  atonement 
might  also  be  imposed  by  a  presb3rter  or  monk.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  reconciliation  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  presbjrter 
who  imposes  the  degree  of  peniince.  According  to  the  original 
custom,  reconciliation  was  only  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  penance,  and  accordingly  Vmniaus  still  decides,  that  a 
man  should  not  go  to  the  altar  till  his  penance  i'^  completely  ful- 
filled. But  in  tlif  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  an  early  period,  and  in 
the  Frankish  Church  in  the  eighth  century,  restoration  was  allowed 
after  the  elapse  of  a  part  of  the  period  of  penance. 

To  the  external  adjustment  of  the  performance  of  penance  there 
was  attached  one  of  the  grossest  of  all  abuses,  by  the  so-caUed 
redsmptions  of  pMiaiiee^  which  were  probably  at  first  occasioned 
by  seeidng,  in  the  case  of  iweak,  sick  persons,  who  had  voluntarily 
confessed  tiieir  sins,  a  substitute  for  the  long,  burdensome  period  of 
&stang,  which  they  were  unable  to  bear  in  its  entire  stringency. 
This  method  of  procedure  was  essentially  promoted  by  the  German 
legal  conception  of  the  so-caUed  composiUons,  In  accordance  with 
it,  there  was  an  inclination  from  the  very  beginning  to  regard  the 
pcBfmtentia  (which  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  originally  intended 
to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  ecclesiastical  community,  satisfactio)  a^ 
''compensation,"  i.e.  amends,  indemnification  of  the  injured.  Jeiu- 
nare  i.s  placed  on  an  equality  with  pmnitere^  as  fasting  in  combination 
wuh  other  spiritual  exercises  forms  the  chief  penitential  act.  Other 
am*  nds  may  take  the  place  of  this  doing  of  penance.  A  long  period 
of  penance  may  be  replaced  by  a  severe  short  period  (of  fasting  on 
bread  and  water,  the  repetition  of  a  great  number  of  psalms  and 
prayers,  also  scourging) ;  but  also  by  a  money-substitute  for  a  part 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  period  of  penance ;  only  the  money  was  to 
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be  devoted  to  pious  ends,  the  redemption  of  prisonen  and  sUves, 
gifbB  to  the  poor,  epiritoal  foundations.  But  the  penitent  may  also 
have  himself  represented  by  otiher%  who  take  the  penances  on  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  a  rich  man  is  in  a  position,  if  he  is  not  afiraid  <rf 
expense,  of  working  out  long  years  of  penance  within  a  few  days, 
by  means  of  paid  representatives.  The  Synod  of  Gloveshove  (747) 
is  still  zealous  against  this  abuse,  which  nevertheless  establishes 
itself.  In  the  Frankisii  CiuucL  also  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
decided  opposition  to  this  method  of  procedure  is  aroused,  and  in 
generttl  to  the  mechanical  system  which  was  promoted  by  the 
penitentiais.  The  Synod  of  Chalons  will  have  nothing  txi  do  with 
them,  and  on  the  contrary  scrks  to  fall  back  on  the  ancient  eodesi* 
astical  canons,  but  without  much  success. 

4.  laflnence  of  the  Chnrch  on  legal  life. 

Ecclesiastical  views  could  only  to  a  small  extent  penetrate 
G^ermanic  legal  institutions.  This  is  shown  e,g,  in  the  extensive 
and  peculiar  application  of  ihe  oath  and  so-called  compurgators  in 
Germanio  judicial  procedure,  whioh  stood  in  striking  contrast  both 
with  Boman  views  and  with  those  which  were  represented  by  the 
Church.  Here  the  Church  only  attempted  to  render  oonspicooua 
the  religious  significance  of  the  oath  by  connecting  it  with  the 
Church ;  it  also  tolerated  the  so-oalled  ordeals  (divine  judgment  by 
the  lot,  by  judicial  combat,  by  trial  by  fire  and  by  water),  and  only 
sought  to  place  them  under  ecolesiastical  consecration.  As  the 
Church  had  now  marriage,  as  well  as  testamentary  affairs,  in  its 
hands,  in  regard  to  divorce  it  began  the  conflict  for  the  principle  of 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage  against  the  Germanic  freedom  of  tlie 
niiui  U>  dismiss  the  wife  with  the  morning  gift."  The  followinpr 
remauicd  valid  gr<  un<ls  lor  divorce:  adultery,  neglect,  banisli- 
ment,  desertion,  even  leprosy,  refusal  of  the  duties  of  matrimony, 
and  here  and  there  even  agreement  on  account  of  mutual  disinclina- 
tion 18  allowed  to  be  a  valid  ground.  The  definitions  on  individual 
points  still  wavered  multifariously  between  capitularies,  ecclesiasti- 
cal penitential  ordinances  and  papal  decretal  letters,  and  on  the 
whole  great  laxity  prevailed  ;  to  a  still  greater  extent  extraordinary 
dissoluteness  and  disorderliness  of  life.   In  the  Frankish  kingdom, 

/among  princes  and  magnates,  sexual  alliances  of  all  sorts  are  fonned 
and  dissolved  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  even  to  the  disregard  of 
the  principle  of  monogamy.  On  the  other  hand  the  aims  of  pious 
retirement  frequently  form  a  motive  for  the  actual  dissolution  of 
marriage.    Entirely  foreign  to  the  Gtormaaic  views  were  the 
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limdzaiices  to  maniage  which  were  aaserted  by  ihe  Ghoroh  with 
growing  stringency,  according  to  which  hlood-relatioiiship  to  tiie 
finurth  cLegxee  (by  canonical  reckoniiig,  which  oonreeponds  to  the 
seventh  degree  accordkig  to  Boman  reckoning)  was  interdicted.  So 
likewise  the  hindrance  of  the  so-called  spiritnalis  cognatio,  such  as 
was  assumed  to  exist  between  tbe  sponsor  and  the  baptized  or  his  or 
her  parents,  subseijueutly  between  the  sponsors  themselves.  For  the 
rest,  tlie  hindrances  to  marriage  were  often  made  to  provide  the  pre- 
text ibr  the  ciissolation  of  marriages  which  had  become  burdensome. 

5.  Preadiiag  and  iastmctioiL  in  Psnaiica. 

Sourt/u:  MOLUomoFF  u.  ScmntBR.  IksakimiXUit  dmdteher  JPoetie  wnd  ProMa 
Slid  ed.,  Berlin  1878.   W.  Waoskrnagbl,  AUdeuMiB  PndigUn^  Baml 

1876,  p.  291  sfjq.  Literature :  B.  CausLf  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Predigt 
im  ^fA.,  T)(  tmold  1879.  A.  IdNSBiniATaHt  Qttch.  der  Fredifft  in  J^euttehLf 
Munchen  1886. 

Charles  sooght  to  exert  himself  decidedly  in  favonr  of  the  pro- 
motbn  of  religtoas  knowledge  by  preaching  and  oonftaioii.  It  is 
tnie  that  the  proper  means  Ibr  the  Christian  education  of  the  people 
lay  partly  in  civic-ecdesiastical  legislation  and  discipline,  partly  in 
habitaation  to  the  duties  of  the  coitus,  but  in  regard  to  bdth  tiiere 
was  required  the  communication  of  a  certun  religious  knowledge, 
the  importance  of  which  Charlemagne  deeply  recognised,  and  which 
he  sought  to  foster  according  to  his  powers.  Even  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  planting  of  Christianity  had  pro<luced  the  begiiiinngs 
of  a  national  literature  (poetry),  which  was  able  to  intluence  the 
popular  consciousness.  Charles's  educational  efforts  (rid.  following 
chapter)  were  consciously  directed  towards  Christian  popular  efluca- 
tion,  and  at  ihe  same  time  laid  the  foundation  for  a  naiiunal 
Christian-German  literature,  as  he  also  applied  his  attention  to  the 
ancient  popular  songs. 

The  misBiouary  jmching,  which  was  directed  to  the  popular 
intelligence,  had  necessarily  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  partly  directly,  partly  by  the  help  of 
intevpretatiQn.  The  Irish  G-allus  preached,  probably  imperfectly 
enough,  in  the  language  of  the  AlAmfLUTi^^  PmtiN  in  Romance  and 
Qeiman ;  for  the  Anglo-Saxons,  such  as  Bonvacb,  who  is  said  to 
ha^e  pleached  to  the  Frisians  in  their  national  language,  the  matter 
was  facilitated  by  the  cognate  nature  of  the  language.  Fmching 
proper  as  a  part  of  the  eultoSi  which  in  general  had  retired  in  favour 
of  the  liturgical  elements  of  worship,  and  under  the  lowered  state  of 
culture  among  the  clergy  had  in  many  cases  become  silent  alto- 
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gether,  received  a  new  importance  in  consequence  of  the  missionary 
activity  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  also  in  the  German,  Church.  Charle- 
magne urged  its  cultivation,  required  the  regular  practice  of  preach- 
ing not  only  from  the  bishops,  but  also  from  all  priests,  who  were  all 
to  be  in  possession  of  collections  of  homilies  so  that  thej  might  draw 
upon  them.  The  Homiliariam,  collected  by  Paulos  Ducomqs  at 
Charles's  request,  is  an  anthology  of  homilies  by  the  Fathers.  It  has 
not  indeed  the  general  aim  of  mftfeitig  material  for  sermons  access- 
ible to  the  clergy,  but  the  special  one  of  assisting  the  prelection  of 
the  Latin  so-oalled  oj^Senim  wKiwrmm  on  Sondays  and  Feast-days  in 
monasteries  and  chapters  of  cathedzals.^  Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
where  Charlemagne's  instigations  in  the  main  found  observance,  it 
probably  was  the  rule  to  draw  upon  extant  older  homilies  (of 
Augustine,  and  those  which  went  under  liis  name  by  Caesariiis  of 
Aries  and  others,  also  those  of  Gregory  the  Great).    The  fifteen 
sermomx  ascribed  to  Boniface  (Ml.  89,  843),  the  collection  of  wluch 
by  ik)niface,  in  spite  of  Cruei's  defence  (i.e.  p.  40),  is  subject  to  very 
serious  doubt  {tyid.  H.  Hahn  in  FdG.  vol.  24),  are  in  greater  part  a 
compilation  from  patristic  homilies.    If  the  Latin  language  m  tiie 
Romance  region  was  formerly  considerably  spread  among  the 
Germanic  populace  also,  and  latterly  the  Bomance  dialects  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  still  stood  pretty  close  to  the  Latin,  in  the  German 
rsgion  it  was  certainly  otherwise.   But  Charles  required,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  what  indeed  only  met  with  scant  performance, 
that  the  bishops  should  exert  themselves  to  translate  the  homilies 
into  the  speech  of  the  people.'  The  substance  of  popular  sermons  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  seems,  in  accordance  with  Charles's 
desire  (Cap.  789,  c.  60,  81),  to  a  large  extent  to  have  consisted  in 
catechetical  instruction  of  a  very  elementary  sort,  impartmg  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  formulas  of  confession,  with  some 
few  explanations  and  moral  doctrines.    It  was  precisely  baptism 
and  confession  whicli  necessitated  the  teaching  of  the  people  lu  their 
own  language.    Charles  requires  the  Cliristian  people,  even  under 
threat  of  punishment,  to  know  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  confession 
of  faitli.    Baptismal  sponsors  must  know  both  and  aro  t  o  teach  them 
to  their  god-ciiildreu.    Hence  we  find  German  translation  of  the 
baptismal  confession,  and  of  the  forms  of  renunciation  to  be  used 
at  baptism,  and  of  the  forms  of  confession  and  prayer.  Charles's 
BncycUca  de  lUteris  colendis  of  789  requires  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  creed,  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  a  list  of  sins  composed  in 

*  Cmal,  Lg.  47  sq. 

'  Transfeirt  ta  rwli com  romanam  linguam  aui  theoii§eam. 
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aooordanoe  with  Gal.  v.  19  sqq.  Attempts  at  translation,  snch  aa 
the  Weisenbiirrr  Cat  pchism,*  in  part  very  olnmsy  translations  of  the 
creed ^  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  also  fragments  of  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  other  Christian  writings  and  prose  translations  of  Ghristtan 
hymns,  have  been  preserved. 

In  801  and  frequently,  Charles  farther  euhanoed  his  reqairements 
in  this  respect.  Of  his  EachorktUo  adpU^em  cJkrMfdnam,  which  the 
priests  were  required  to  piononaoe  in  Latin  word  for  word  and 
explain  in  German,  a  Gtoman  translation  originated  in  Freising  (I.e. 
No.  64).  All  of  these  were  very  fruitful  attempts,  to  the  caurying 
dut  of  wiiicii,  however,  very  much  was  lacking. 

'  Vid,  MuUilKHOPF  11.  SCHBRSR.  No.  66. 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH 

The  Leamed  and  Theological  Culture  of  the  Wert  from  Gregory 

the  Great  to  Charlemagne, 

LUeralturt :  A.  Ebmit,  AOg,  Ottch,  4er  Lit  tm  MitUlaUer,  1, 616  aqq.  IL  8-106. 
Hauck,  n.  106  sqq. 

With  the  acceptance  of  Catholicism  the  Qermanic  peoples  had 
i'litcred  into  the  literary  and  tlieulogical  inheritance  of  the  ancient 
Church,  the  fosterers  of  which  were  the  clergy  aiiii  the  niouasteries. 
At  the  head  stood  Gregory  the  Great,  who  handed  down  the  ancient 
Uo man-Christian  culture  to  posterity,  with  a  tendency  which  pre^ 
ponderated  towards  the  practical-ecclesiastical  and  ascetic.  With 
all  his  expressed  contempt  of  secular  science,  which  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  inner  hoUowness  of  the  secular  (rhetorical  and  poetical) 
culture  of  the  age  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  subetance  of 
heathenism,  he  still  stands  in  the  traditional  oultore,  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  oontemporahes  as  an  esteemed  repreeentatiTe  of 
science  in  general. 

In  his  Bialogaes  (Dialogi  de  viUt  9t  miraeulis  patrum  ifaUeorum  H  de 
atemUaU  animarum)  he  gives  ea  aAcount  for  the  novrislmieiit  ol  iaitli, 
pertly  from  the  mouth  of  the  people,  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  pious  men  (in 

the  second  book,  of  the  life  of  Beuedift  of  Nursia)  and,  in  the  fourth  book,  for 
the  conlirination  of  the  faith  in  rotrii  ut Ion  in  the  fTumt  lifo,  he  jiives  dis- 
clc^iires  in  accordance  with  the  visions  of  pious  men.  These  narratives,  full  of 
naive  love  of  the  miraculous,  in  which  also  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  for  the 
first  time  sesrohins^y  treated,  oocnpied  tlie  popular  fancy  of  the  people  in  tlie 
most  lively  manner  daring  tbs  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Histhirty^five  books 
of  Xoralia,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Lcandcr  of  SevillOf  originating  in  edificatory 
expositions  of  ihf  Book  of  Job  for  his  monks,  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Middle 
Ages  of  tbo  rlir(  (  fold  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  accordance  with  the  literal, 
typical  and  luoral  sense,  the  main  point  lying  in  the  latter,  prolix,  spun-oat 
moral  disquisitions.  His  four  books,  Begnla  pastoralii,  on  penooml  oonduct 
and  eare  of  sools  by  the  elergy  attained  an  extraordinarily  great  importanoe  for 
the  instamction  of  the  latter.  His  ntunerous  letters  (vid  supra,  p.  84)  are  one 
of  tlie  most  important  sources  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time.  0pp. 
ed.  Maurina,  4  vols.  1705.   ML  7&>79.  Monographs  by  Lau,  1845.   Pfahlbb  L 

1852.    BUHHI.VOKR,  vol.  12. 

In  the  times  of  the  lowest  state  of  general  intellectoal  culture, 
individual  men  became  tl  r  guardians  of  the  traditional  treasnres, 
not  only  of  theologioal|  but  also  of  the  elements  ol  general,  literature. 
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IsTDOBB  of  SeTiUe  (t  686),  the  younger  Ixrotlier  of  Leander,  gathered  f^'-M^ 
together  in  encyclopsBdic  fashion,  all  the  learned  cnlture  that  wbm 

accessible  in  his  time. 

The  twenty  books  of  Orig^nes  seu  etymologicae  treat  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
geometry,  music  aod  astronomy,  medicine,  jurisprudence  and  chronology, 
further  of  Biblical  and  other  books,  along  with  what  belongs  to  literary  com- 
positknis.  Thaj  tieat  besides  theological,  historical,  ssid  ethnographical  matter, 
the  state  and  the  fsmily,  etymologies,  anthropology  and  natural  history. 
Worthy  of  note,  besides,  among  his  historical  writings  (Chronicon,  etc.)  are  the 
treatise  De  scriptoribns  ecclesiasticis  (n  ciontinimtion  of  the  writings  of  the 
same  narnp'  by  Jerome  and  Gennadius),  exegetical  treatises  and  specially  the 
three  book^s  of  SententiSB,  a  compilation  of  doctrines  on  faith  and  morals  from 
the  utterances  of  the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Ozeat,  and 
hk  treatise  on  the  CnltOB  {vid,  i.  520).  0pp.  ed.  Arevalo^  Borne  1797,  sqq.  7 
▼ols.  and  ML  81— 86. 

In  the  Irish-Scottish  monasteries  also  an  active  literary  life  early 
arose,  likewise  not  of  a  merely  theological  or  biblical  sort.  Seientiiic 
efforts  next  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission, 
especially  from  the  Greek  rnuiik  Theodore  (of  Tarsus),  Archbishop  of 
Cant^^rbury  {vid,  siiprUy  p.  53)  and  his  companion  Hadrian.  By  their 
means  thr-  school  of  Dnrovernum,  where  along  with  Latin,  Greek 
was  also  coitiyated,  attained  to  great  prosperity. 

By  Golnmhan  hesidee  the  theological  writings  (vtdL  wpra)  we  have  poetkal 

epistles  and  Latin  hymns  and  poems  in  the  Antiphonarinm  of  the  monastery 

of  Bangor  fMuratori,  Anecdota  Avihros.  IV.  119  sqq.).  Aklhelm,  wlio  was 
educated  in  ?>ie  srhool  of  Honorius,  afterwards  in  the  monastery  of  Maimsbury 
(the  fouinlation  of  a  Scot),  and  who  was  subsequently  Abbot  of  Maimsbury  and 
tinally  Biiihop  of  Sherborne  (after wardi>  Salisbury),  f  70^,  in  his  treatise  De 
lmtd&m9  virginiiaii9  represents  monastic  ideas  after  the  model  of  Casdan,  but 
at  the  same  poractisee  with  predilection  the  art  of  Latin  versification. 

Bede  (Baeda  i,  who  likewise  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Thpndore,^^Av 
en) braces  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Isidore,  all  the  se Hilar 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and  furnishes  text-books  for  it.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicon  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  HiMtoria 
ecdegkuiiea  geiUis  Anglcrum  which  is  of  so  very  extraordinary  impor- 
tance for  Church  history,  biographies  of  holy  men,  numerous  00m- 
mentaries  which  entirely  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Fathers,  and 
numerous  homilies.  0pp.  ed.  Giles,  London  1843  sqq.,  Ml.  90-95. 
K  Wbbnkb,  BeAa  der  EhmoUrdige^  1875.  Tke  achool  at  York 
flonriahed  oontempofraneoiialyy  especially  under  Archbishop  IScbert 
and  his  relatiosn  sncoessor  Aelbert.  From  it  proceeded  Alcnin ; 
hat  it  had  also  fertiliong  inflaenoe  abroad,  espociiilly  on  the  sohool 
of  Utrecht,  which  was  connected  with  the  Frisian  mission  {t)id.  sup.j 
p.  65). 
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In  Italy,  even  under  the  Lombards,  some  connection  with  ancient 
Boman  coltare  was  maintained,  supported  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  See,  relations  to  the  Greek  Chimh  and  the  exertions  of 
GaaaiodoniB  to  monastic  caltnre.  Hence  in  the  time  of  Oharlemsgne, 
80  eminent  a  representative  of  eodesiastacal  and  secular  culture  aa 
Faulus  Diaoonus  (Wamefiridi)  oould  proceed  ftom  among  the 
catholicised  Lombards. 

In  the  seventh  century  Oanl  had  stood  lowest  among  all  Gtermanio 
Christian  lands,  but  it  was  just  from  here  that  there  now  proceeded 
the  powerful  regeneration  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  Pepinids^ 
the  expansion  and  confirmation  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  the 
activity  of  Boniface  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  companions,  and  the 
school  of  Gregory  of  Utrfclit.  As  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  so  in 
G-erniany  also  we  liud  nuns  king  part  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  fostering  of  literary  culture.* 

Cuaklemaone's  exertions  in  favour  of  literar}^  culture  show  them- 
selves especially  after  his  campaign  in  Italy  aj^aiiist  the  Lombards. 
He  at  that  time  drew  to  himself  the  grammarian  Petrus  Pisanus. 
Paulus  Diaoonus  (Warnefridi),  who  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  was  summoned  in  782  by  Charles  to 
the  Frankish  court,  to  the  intellectual  enlivemnent  of  which  he 
greatly  contributed  in  the  following  years,  till  in  787  he  again 
retired  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  in  799.  Along  with  his 
admirable  Latinity,  his  knowledge  of  Gtreek  and  even  of  some 
Hebrew  eleyated  him  above  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  also 
took  a  starong  share  in  the  Latin  versification  which  was  soon  colti- 
vated  with  so  much  predilection  in  the  Carolingian  cirde.  Besides 
the  valuable  history  of  his  own  people  (//tM.  mm  d$  ffUtU  Lanffo- 
hardoTum)  he  wrote  a  ISstoria  epi«coporum  MeHenHum  in  the  interest 
of  the  Carolingian  family,  and  a  life  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the 
Honnliariiim  which  has  l)€en  mentioned,  f'  )]>p.  Ml.  116,  tid.  Beth- 
MAXN  in  the  ADG.  X.  and  F.  Dahn,  lAingobardische  Studienj  L, 
Leipzig  1S7G.)  At  the  conquest  of  Friuli  Charles  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Pai  linus,  whom  he  made  Patnait  li  of  Aquileia, 
and  who  camo  forward  as  an  ecclesiastical  }>olemic  in  t  he  Aduptionist 
Controversy  (0pp.  Ml.  '.>*J).  About  the  same  time  Charles  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Theodulf,  a  man  of  Gothic  descent,  whom  he 
subsequently  made  Bishop  of  OrlsailB.  He  took  a  vigorous  part  in 
the  poetical  efforts  of  his  time,  and  in  snbseqnent  times  distingnished 
himself  as  a  theologian  rid  Inf.). 

At  the  same  time  as  Panins  Diaconns  (782)  there  came  to  court 

*  Rettbergp  II.  886. 
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tbe  man  who  beoame  the  sonl  of  all  efforts  lor  the  promotion  of 
learned  and  theolpg;ical  enltnre  in  the  Frankish  kingdom.  ALcmy  fit^n  ^ 
(Alohoine,  Latinized  into  Albinns,  Flaoeus  Albinns,  after  the  fashion 
in  the  CSarolingian  learned  circle  of  designating  themaelYes  by  dasai* 
cal  or  even  Biblical  names),  bom  in  York,  educated  there,  and 
iBlbert's  ancoeseor  as  head  of  the  school,  in  the  latter  capacity 
became  Archbishop  of  York.  On  a  journey  to  Italy  he  met  Charles 
at  Pavia,  and  in  tlie  following  year  obeyed  his  summons,  accom- 
panied by  several  other  Anglo-Saxons  (Wizo,  Fredegis,  Sigulf). 
The  entire  conrt  was  attracted  into  literary  zeal  by  Charles's 
example.  Originally  Charles  was  as  good  as  destitute  of  any 
literary  culture,  even  writing  he  only  l^arTied  late,  but  he  was  now 
devoted  to  the  elements  of  the  higher  culture,  Latin,  grammar,  and 
the  other  liberal  arts,  and  on  occasion  of  lively  relationships  with 
the  Byzantine  court  made  trial  of  himself  in  Greek.  At  the  court- 
school  («c^2a  jNi^atma)  many  sons  of  distinguished  Franks  receiyed 
their  eda cation  from  Alcnin,  in  order  to  eqnip  them  for  the  service 
of  the  Cborch  and  the  State.  At  the  same  time  Charles,  his  family 
and  conrtiers,  took  pleasure  in  his  teaching.  Alcoin  became  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  homanistic  excitement^  which  rejoiced  over 
the  attainment  of  skill  in  Latin  versification  ^  and  took  pleasure  in 
literary  correspondence.  In  787  Charles  commanded  all  bishops 
and  abbots  to  erect  cathedral  and  monastic  schools,  the  scientifio 
instroctian  in  which  was  to  haye  its  main^  object  in  theology,  the 
exposition  of  Biblical  Scriptures.  Subsequently  he  again  repeatedly 
issued  similar  exhortations.  After  Aicuin  had  again  resided  in 
England  from  to  793,  he  was  permanently  gained  for  the 
Prankish  kingdom,  in  796  became  Abbot  of  Tours,  now  lived  entirely  . 
for  the  monastic  school  there  and  the  sciences,  and  was  in  constant 
epistolary  correspondence  with  Charles,  till  he  died  in  814. 

His  extraordinary  literary  activity  extended  to  every  zegioa  ol  ooatemporary 
knowledge;  he  wrote  tfxt  books  for  the  lil>eral  arts,  miraerous  poems,  among 
them  the  poetical  history  of  tho  archbishopric  and  school  of  York,  and  letters, 
moral  treatises,  lives  of  saints  (such  as  the  important  life  of  Willibrord),  dog- 
matie  treatises,  among  which  the  Commentarius  de  fide  sanctct  et  individiuz 
irhUaUs  is  eminent,  m  well  as  contvoversial  writings  against  Adoptionlam 
snd  against  the  Gxeeks.  0pp.  6d«  Froben  17T7,  ML  100, 101 ;  the  letters  and 
historical  writings  liast  In  JuM,  BrG.  VI.  (Mon.  Aicuin.  ed.  Wattenbach  und 
Bummler).  K.  Werner,  Meuin,  1876,  Sickbl,  JUcuirutudun  1875. 

The  BCHOOIA  called  into  existence  by  CharWs  exertions  remained, 

'  Insight  into  tiie  wealth  of  tho  Carolingiaii  ape  in  Latin  fKXjtry  is  afforded 
bj  the  Poetct  lot.  med.  <tv.  (MG.j,  ed.  Dlimmler,  2  vols.  1881  and  84,  and  vol.  3, 
ed.  Trftnbe  1886. 
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it  is  true,  on  a  low  level.  Charles  required  reading,  writing,  count- 
ing and  singing,  grammar  and  learning  of  the  Psalms,  ac(piaiiii  ance 
with  the  Gospels  and  the  missal  ;  accordingly  it  is  required  uf  the 
clerg}'  to  be  appointed,  that  they  should  all  understand  the  Athana- 
sian  and  Apostles'  Creeds  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  "  cum  expositimie 
8ua^"  that  they  should  know  how  to  handle  the  Missal,  the  £xorcism, 
and  ihe  Penitential,  that  they  should  understand  the  gospel  and 
know  how  to  deliver  homilieSi  finally  that  they  should  be  able  to 
wiito  letters  and  count.  Many  of  the  schools  roee  higher,  to  the 
treatment  of  the  seyen  liberal  arts,  the  number  and  rank  of  which 
had  been  brought  into  acceptance  mainly  by  Augustine  (De  ordim 
Wni  II.),  The  books  of  Mabciakus  Gapblla  (oa.  460),  of  Boinus 
D€  ArWmMka  and  of  Casbiobobiub  De  neptem  due^plkw,  to  which 
were  attached  the  text-books  of  IsmoBE,  Bedk  and  Alouin,  formed 
the  first  foundation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  At  these  higher  schools  a 
few  classics  and  ohuroh-&ther8  were  also  read ;  canon  law  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  the  main  subjects  of  concern.  Many  of  them 
also  occupied  themselves  witii  the  study  of  Greek,  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  op}3ortunity  was  given  in  the  political  relations  of  Charles 
with  the  Byzantine  court. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

The  Fittrticipatioii  of  tlie  Frankisli  Chnieh  in  the  MovementB  ef 

Theology. 

Amid  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Carolingian  age,  the  Church, 
although  moving  quire  prevailingly  in  traditional  theological 
grooves,  (rains  an  exalted  self-confidence.  The  representatives  of 
the  Church  hud  opportunity  of  taking  their  place  in  ecclesiaatioal 
oontxoversies  on  varioos  points. 

1.  The  Image-Controversy. 

Sourr,  s  .-  Codex  Carolinus,  ep.  'M],  H7,  (iO,  2U)  in  Jaffe,  BrG.  IV.  (Men.  Carol. 
Berlin  18t>7.  Libri  Carolini,  od.  Tilius,  Paris  1549  and  in  Goi/uast,  Iia- 
periaUa  decreta  and  ^dm.  Collectio  ConatituUonum  imperialium  {vid, 
mp.  p.  IS)  ML  96  and  bstter  in  Hbuk  akn,  Augu$Ut  Nieani  eansUii  eauura, 
Hannover  1731.  CL  J«£68,  BrG.  VI.  Qlon,  Ale.),  p.  220  sqq.  Hadriem  I. 
papct  ad  Carolum  reyem  de  imagmiiuit  ibid.  p.  dd6  (JaffiS  2488) ;  Synod  of 
Pzvttklort  794. 

Duiiig  ihe  Byzantine  image-oontroveny,  Pippin,  on  the  induce- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Gonstantine  Copxonynras,  caoeed  the  FranJoBh 
Chmoh  to  enter  into  diacnasion  concerning  this  question  and  also 
conoeming  the  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
first  time  probably  at  the  synod  at  Gentiliacum  (767  sqq.).  Pope 
Paul  I.  assured  Pippin  of  his  contentment  with  what  was  there 
expressed.  The  Acts  of  the  II.  Nicene  Council  (787),  having 
reached  Charlemagne  in  a  somewhat  faulty  translation  from  Con- 
stantinople, gave  Charles  and  the  Fraukish  Churc^h  au  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  the  opposition  to  the  Bj-zantine  Empire  in  a 
very  animat^'d  manner.  First  of  all  Charles  sent  the  Synodal-book 
to  King  Oda  in  England.  Here,  witii  the  essential  participation  of 
Alcuin  a  refutation  was  composed,  which  the  latter  himself  brought 
to  Charles  by  commission  of  the  English  princes  and  bishops.  On 
this  as  basiSi  there  arose  a  memorial  of  Charles,  i.e.  of  his  theologians, 
in  the  composition  of  which,  the  Arch-chaplain  Angilbert,  who 
brought  it  to  Home,  seems  also  to  have  shared.  The  rdationship  of 
this  **  capitnla  of  Charles  to  the  famous  Libri  GaroUni  is  not  quitey^^  2*- 
clear,  as,  while  they  are  in  the  closest  contact  as  regards  essentials, 
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tKe  arraugement  and  substance  seem  to  have  differed.  The  CaroliBe 
i>tKjks  declare  themselves  l>oth  against  the  earlier  iconoclast  synods 
and  against  the  II.  Ni^*ene  held  under  Irene's  influence,  and  give  a 
very  contemptuous  judgment  on  tlie  arbitrary  scriptural  exegesis 
of  the  latter  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Greeks,  as  against  which  a 
strong  self-confidence  finds  utterance.  They  reject  the  fanaticism 
of  the  iconoclasts,  seeing  tliat  images  may  well  serve  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  churches  and  in  memoriam  rerum  gestarum^  but  prononnoe 
much  more  decidedly  against  the  image- worshippers^  in  regard  to 
whom,  not  without  the  fault  of  the  bad  Latin  translation,  they  pass 
over  mmoticed  the  distinction  between  Xarptia  and  nrpocK&¥^k^ 
made  by  the  IL  Nioene  Synod.  They  deny  the  necessity  of  images 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  remembrance  of  sacred  things ;  their 
use  decides  nothing  for  or  against  the  ^ith. .  God  alone  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped {c€lUndu8\  and,  along  with  him,  his  saints  are  to  be  vener- 
ated (venerandi).  The  adoratio  of  images  is  to  be  rejected,  for  while 
the  educated  are  able  to  maintain  the  distinct  ion  l^etween  the  image 
and  the  person  it  portrays  to  whom  veneration  is  due,  the  common 
man  is  not:  "Therefore  we  will  have  no  adorafio  (i.e.  nu  bo\ving\ 
no  lighting  of  candles  and  offering  of  incense  betore  images,  and  no 
kissing  of  them."'  The  books  animadvert  upon  the  lack  of  Biblical 
foundation  for  the  service  of  images.  Images  an^  not  to  be  venerated 
like  the  saints,  not  even  like  eminent  living  men,  nor  like  the  relics, 
which  were  so  important  for  the  popular  consciousness  of  the  West, 
in  the  case  of  which  the  relationship  to  the  divinely  glorified  living 
personalities  exalts  the  believing  consdonsness.  Nor  might  the 
veneration  due  to  dead  images  be  compared  to  that  due  to  the 
Bible,  or  the  elements  of  the  Supper,  the  Cross,  the  sacred  vessels 
and  the  Church  itself.  The  Cnsarolatry  of  the  Ghreeks,  who  seek 
to  justify  the  veneration  of  images  by  the  vfioaicwtiatf  before  the 
busts  of  the  emperors,  is  bitterly  censured.  Bitter  remarks  are  also 
let  fall  against  the  president j  of  a  woman  (Irene)  over  the  Nicene 
Synod. 

Hadrian's  reply  to  the  Capitula  sent  by  Charles  extols  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  see,  and  in  the  form  of  a  corrective  reply 
adheres  to  the  fact,  tliat  his  predecessors  at  synods  had  condemned 
tliose  who  would  not  venerate  {venerari)  the  sacred  images  of  tlie 
Lord  Christ,  His  mother  and  all  saints,  according  to  the  doetruie  of 
the  Fathers ;  he  adopts  tlie  Second  Nicene  Synod,  without  desiring 
to  defend  every  word  there  uttered.  But  the  discussion  goe^  so 
slightly  into  the  matter,  that  one  might  conjecture  an  intentional 
avoidance  of  the  controversy.  At  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  in  7^4, 
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although  papal  legates  were  present,  tke  repadiation  of  the  Seventh 
(Ecomenical  Synod  was  maintained.  It  was  charged  with  claiming 
aervitium  et  adoratumem  for  the  images  of  the  saints,  equally  with 
the  Divine  Tnnit^i  an  assertion  which  certainly  does  injustice  to 
that  synod.  Later  stiU  the  FrankiBh  Chnxoh  (Synod  of  Paris  in 
825),  not  misled  by  the  anthority  of  the  Pope,  maintained  its  posi- 
tion on  the  question. 

2,  lh»  Ckmtnnrensy  on  the  Proeession  of  the  Holy  Spirit        \Pn^,^<i.  I. 

In  aooordance  with  the  Trinitarian  development  of  doctrine  in  the  *  i  ^  *^  - 
Greek  Choioh  (i.  402),  it  was  confessed  in  the  Creed,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  prooeeded  from  the  Father^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western 
(Augustinian)  conception  had  led  to  the  assertion  that  the  Spirit 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.   This  form  of  doctrine  we 
find  in  the  socalled  Athanasian  Creed  (also  called  from  its  initial 
word  the  Quicunque),  wiuch  formulates  the  ecclesiastical  doctriQe 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  fashion  influenced  by  Augustine,  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  Arianism  ot  the  Germanic  peoples.    The  unknown 
author  designates  this  confession  Athanasian  after  the  lather  of 
orthodoxy.   Caesarius  of  Aries  (i.  468)  is  the  first  to  show  acquaint- 
ance  with  its  forms.   At  the  Third  Toledan  Goonca  (589  tTi'd. 
Reccared's  conversion,  p.  40),  the  addition  filioqoo  appears  in  the 
NicsBno-Constantinopolitan  Confiassion  there  adopted,  and  the  denial 
d  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  also  proceeds  from  the  Son  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  condemned. 
Similariy  we  find  the  addition  fiUoqjM  in  the  Spanish  synods  of  the 
seventh  centnry.  Kazimus  Confessor  mentions  that  the  Ghreeks 
(then  Monoiheletic)  found  fault  with  this  doctrine  to  Pope  Martin. 
At  the  Synod  of  Gentiliacnm  (p.  129),  as  has  been'  noticed,  the 
difference  again  came  under  discussion.    In  the  West  there  is 
almost  uniformity  as  to  the  justification  of  the  fUtoque^  i.e.  of  this 
doctrine  in  itself.    The  Caroline  Books  decidedly  champion  it ; 
scruples  were  only  excited  by  its  admission  into  the  long  conse- 
crated wordmg  of  the  Creed,  which  was  now  attempted  in  the 
Frankish  Church  also.    At  the  Synod  of  Friuli  (Forum  Juliense, 
796)  Pauiinus  of  Aquileia  did  indeed  provide  against  alterations  or 
additions  to  the  Creed,  so  far  as  they  altered  the  sense,  which  how- 
ever he  denied  in  regard  to  the  filioque.  As  the  Second  (EiCamenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  by  its  additions  to  the  confession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  only  explained  the  confession  of  the  Nicene 
Fathers  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  and  against  heretical  . 
doctrine,  the  same  held  good  of  the  addition  et  a  filio,  Alcnin  had 
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already  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  Western  ■&\y\(^.  in  tlie 
treatise  De  proceasione  ftpintuit  mncti.  When  Latin  monks  belong- 
ing to  Jerusalem,  after  their  return  from  the  West,  sang  the  creed 
irith  the  addition,  as  they  had  heard  it  in  the  West  under  Charles, 
they  were  vigorously  blamed  by  the  Greeks  and  applied  to  Pope 
Leo  m.,  appealing  to  the  Frankish  praotioe.  On  the  Po})e's  com- 
mnnioation  Charles  commissioned  Thbodulf  of  Orleans  with  the 
preparation  of  a  dogmatic  treatise  in  vindication  (De  apirUa  8dntio\ 
and  the  Synod  of  Aix-Ia-Ghapelle  in  809  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
Western  doctrine.  In  consequence  of  this  Leo  m.  in  810  expressly 
approved  of  the  Western  doctrine,  but  censured  the  foot  that  the 
filioque  was  expressly  interpolated  in  the  Frankish  Church,  and  so 
sung  at  mass.  According  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis  Leo  is  also  said 
to  have  had  the  Creed  engraved  on  two  silver  tables  in  S.  Peter's, 
according  to  the  long-cousecrate<l  wording  (i.e.  without  the  filioque). 

3.  The  Adeptionist  Controrersy. 

JSourcen:  Eupandi  epistola  ad  Alblmim  and  ad  Felicem  in  Ml.  1^6,  868  and  in 
JafK  Monum.  Aleuin,  494  sqq. — Etubiui  TJzahbnsis  et  Bbati  presbyteri 
{idverstts  KUpandum  iibri  11,  in  J.  Basnage  (Canirii)  Monununia  II.  279 
(Ml.  96). — AliCuiN's  writings  afyainst  Folix  and  various  letters  and  other 
documents  in  Almin's  opp.  ed.  Frobr  n  1777  (Ml.  100  and  101 ),  the  .\lenin 
letters  al>.o  in  Jalte,  I.e. — The  treati.se  of  Pat'Lints  of  A(iuileia  in  opp.  ed. 
Madrisiu.s  17o7  (Ml.  90).  Agobart  o£  Lyoui»  oi*p.  ed.  Bazulius  ML 
104.  The  synodal  negotiations  in  Mansi  XIII.  Hadrian's  letter  to  the 
Spanbh  bishops  in  Jaffd,  BiO.  IV.  (Man,  Carol,  292).»Walch,  EdaerhU- 
torielX.  Hevklb^  Canciltetigfsch.  Ill,  Hblfbrigh  (vtd.  p.  86).  Hauck, 
II.  1,  250.  Guossi.EK  in  the  Jahresb.  d.  kgl.  Gymn.  z.  Eislehen  1879.  Abel- 
Simsnn  Jhb.  d.  frdiik.  Reichs  uiUer  Karl^  U.  29  sqq.,  67  sqq.,  154  9iiq.  A. 
Harxack,  DG.  111.  248  sqq. 

This  controverfsy  is  occasioned  by  relations  of  the  Franki.sh  Church  to  the 
Spauisli  under  Saracen  rule.  Its  outward  adjustment  arose  out  of  the  suhjt-e- 
tion  of  the  Basques  and  the  be^finning  of  the  formation  of  the  Spani.sh  Mark 
with  the  cities  of  Urgelli  (La  Seo  de  Urgel)and  Girona  (from  780),  which  events 
were  Msociated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Aqnitanian  kingdom  for  Charleses 
then  tbree-year^old  son  Lewis ;  it  ako  ajroee  out  of  connections  with  Chnstian 
Astnria,  where  Alphonso  II.  (from  781)  had  to  ^'uard  against  the  usurper 
Maurecat  who  was  favoured  by  the  Saraeons,  while  the  Asturiau  Church,  with 
its  metropolitan  see  of  Kra;^'a,  opposed  and  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  who  was  under  Saracen  rule. 

Against  the  heretical  views  of  a  certain  Mioetius,  especially 
against  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  ArohbiBhop  Elifandus  of 
Toledo  had  successfully  striven,  and  an  emissary  of  the  Boman 
Bishop  Hadrian  1.,  Bishop  Eoila,  who  was  to  have  worked  in  Spain 
in  the  interest  of  Borne,  was  -so  compromiBed  by  his  alliance  with 
Migetius,  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  was  obliged  to  let  him  drop. 
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In  the  conflict  witli         t  iis,  Elipandus  had  be^n  led  to  give  ^reat 
prominence  in  the  person  of  Clirist  to  the  distinction  between  tlie 
eternal  Son  of  God  and  His  human  appearance.    The  presbyter 
Bkatus  of  Libana  and  his  youn<.;er  friend  and  disciple  Bishop 
Etherius  of  Othma  (both  in  the  Chris tian-Astiirian  district),  now 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Toledan,  who  on  being  so  informed, 
expressed  himself  violently  against  them  in  the  letter  to  an  Abbot 
Fidelis.   According  to  an  older  ezpressiony  which  also  occurred  in 
the  Spanish  liturgy,  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  an  adoption  of 
man,  Le,  of  human  nature  or  the  flesh,  Elipandus  designated  Christ 
a  son  by  natnie  only  in  His  divine  natare ;  according  to  His  human 
nature,  on  the  other  hand,  He  was  a  son  by  adoption  (fiUus  Dei  non 
generef  8ed  adopHone^  non  natura^  ned  gratia,  and  even  nuneitpaHoe 
DeuB),  According  to  His  divine  nature  Christ  was  umgetdtusy  accord- 
ing to  the  hnman  prmogenitus  in  adoptione;  but  in  saying  this  he  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  mean  to  deny  the  unity  of  t  he  divine-human  person 
of  Christ.   His  oj)p(jut'iits  regarded  this  as  a  revival  of  the  Nestorian 
dr<'trine;  in  His  liuuian  nature  also  Christ  was  the  true  and  real 
vS«'n  of  God,  since  it  had  been  fully  aj^propriated  by  the  personal 
Son  of  God.    In  Asturia  the  opponents  of  Elipandus  had  the  king 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  on  their  side ;  for  the  rest,  violent 
dissension  prevailed,  probai)ly  not  unconnected  with  the  opposition 
of  the  political  parties.    When  Bishop  Felix  of  Urgel,  a  veryTi^ 
skilful  and  theologically  important  cliampion,  took  the  side  of 
Elipandus,  the  Aqnitaniaa-Frankish  Church  was  also  drawn  into 
the  controversy.  Hadrian  I.  had  already  declared  against  Adop- 
tionism;  the  Sjmod  of  Regensburg  702)  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Charles  now  compelled  Felix  to  retract.   He  had 
to  abjure  his  doctrine  in  Borne  before  Hadrian.   Betuming  home, 
he  again  threw  off  the  enforced  confession,  ded  to  Saracen  territory 
and  continued  the  controversy.    Elipandus  and  his  party  now 
applied  to  Charles  and  the  Franko-G-erman  bishops  with  repre- 
sentations, and  craved  the  former,  that  he  would  reinsUite  Felix 
in  his  episcopal  office.    In  consequence,  however,  the  Frankfort 
assembly  of  794  once  more  rejected  Adoptionism.    This  synod,  in 
its  association  with  Charlemagne,  appeared  as  the  centre  of  the 
whole  Christian  West.    Charles  had  alread}^  repeatedly  placed  him- 
self in  alliance  with  the  Pope,  and  obtained  from  him  a  declaration 
against  the  eiToneoua  doctrine.    He  now  sent  a  declaration  obtained 
from  the  Pope  by  request,  that  of  the  bishops  of  Upper  Italy  com- 
posed by  Paulinos  of  Aquileia  {Libellus  mcrosyllabm)  and  that  of 
the  Gallican  and  Glerman  bishops,  in  which  Anglo-Saxons  had  also 
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a  share,  to  Elipandus,  on  whom  he  also  impressed  that  he  might 
tritip  away  the  liolp  of  the  Frankish  power  against  the  Saracens  by 
his  doctrinal  attitude.  This  was  followed  b}^  a  lively  literary  attack, 
especially  by  Alctix  and  Paultnts  of  Aquiieia.  By  the  help  of 
Pauiinus  and  others  Alcuin  laid  his  LiheUuH  adver»tis  Felidtt  hasrejfin 
before  Charles  for  examination.  To  this  there  was  subseqnently 
attached  the  larger  work  :  seven  books  Adversus  Felicem.  In  Octo- 
ber 799  Elipandua  sent  his  vehement  treatise  through  Felix  to 
Alcoin,  which  was  however  to  fall  first  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 
With  a  view  to  opposiiig  the  very  wide-spiead  fiilse  doctrine,  Adop- 
tionism  was  repudiated  by  Leo  III.  at  a  Boman  synod,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Charles  (end  of  799  or  beginning  of  800).^  Pelix  was 
threatened  with  condemnation  if  he  wonid  not  retract.  Bishop 
Leidrad  of  Lyons  obtained  in  Urgel,  where  Felix  most  have  again 
settled,  in  retnm  for  Charles's  promise  of  a  free  hearing  before  the 
bishops,  his  sworn  promise  to  appear.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  (June  cS(X) : 
others  say  already  m  799),  in  the  ruyal  palace,  Alciuii  lung  disputed 
with  Felix,  who  tiually  declared  himself  overcome.  Felix  invited 
the  clergy  of  the  Urgellitan  Church  to  follow  him,  and  was  received 
into  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  might  not  return  to  his  epis- 
copal seat,  but  was  obliged  to  close  his  days  at  Tiyons  under  the  e3'e 
of  Leidrad,  and  after  his  death,  of  Agobard.  Kven  now,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  cherished  his  divergent  opinions  and  made  them 
known.  Leidrad,  supported  by  Nefried  of  Narbonne  and  the  famous 
Abbot  Benedict  of  Aniane,  now  wrought  snocessfnlly  for  the  quiet- 
ing of  the  excited  Chnroh  of  Septimania.  They  are  said  within  a 
short  time  to  have  converted  20,000  sools.  Outside  the  sphere  of 
the  Frankish  Chnroh  and  power  Elipandns  remained  nnshaken,  bat 
the  controversy  was  bit  by  bit  extingoished.  Apart  from  the  nn- 
rsst  which  was  natnrally  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  and  its  contradictory  definitions,  the  controversy 
was  perhaps  influenced  by  the  old  Antiochene  tendency,  through 
Oriental  Christians  who  had  come  to  Spain  in  the  train  of  the 
Arabs. 

'  Hjbfblb  III.  722,  indeed  judges  otherwise,  and  dates  it  as  early  as  IdS. 
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Survey  of  the  General  Condition  of  the  World. 

The  Christian  world  had  now  two  great  centres,  the  ancient  Byzantium  and  f^^J 
tlit*  new  creation  of  <"'harlemagne,  which  the  Byziiniine  Empire,  in  spite  of  all 
iui  a,-cumenicai  clainis,  was  obliged  to  recognize  su>  of  equal  rank.'  In  the 
Eastern  £mpire  we  see  a  state  system  resting  on  ancient  Roman-Christian 
tndiUons,  which  indeed  in  ite  Western  dominion  is  limited  to  a  quite  small 
remnant  by  the  Fraakish  power  in  Italy  and  the  Arab  power  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  East  ia  entirely  deprived  ol  great  provinces  by  Islam,  and  which  besides,  in 
the  period  of  the  assaults  on  imapres,  has  to  undergo  grave  internal  sho<"ks,  but 
in  >\'\xv  of  all  that  revealwl  for  future  times  a  ver\'  tirni  structure  and  a  tena- 
cious power  of  life.  With  the  developed  mechanism  of  its  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical order,  with  its  art  of  war  and  maritime  capacity,  the  wealth  of  its  world 
trade  and  its  ancient  possession  ol  higher  civili»tion,  it  siunriyed  frightfni 
storms  in  the  period  under  discussion.  The  Arab  Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  which 
under  Hamn  al  Baschid  claimed  and  received  its  tribute  from  Byzantium,  did 
indce^l  more  and  more  lose  its  terror,  but  in  plico  of  it  tlie  i?i<l("|)endGnt  Moham- 
medan domains  on  the  Mediterranean  began  to  make  tiiemselves  olyects  ol 
fear.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influx  of  Slav  races  itom  the  north  into  the  Balkan 
peninsula  had  already  brought  the  gravest  dangers.  The  BQlgaiisiis,  who  in 
680  had  already  crossed  the  Danube  and  thronged  into  MoBsia,  now  made  them- 
selves  objects  of  fear.  Against  their  Khan  Krum  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  I. 
lost  his  life  in  Hll.  Under  Boris's  son  Svmeon  (888-1J27),  who  twice  besip^'^fd 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Porplivrotrenitus  in  Constantinople,  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom  attained  its  greatest  expansion,  and  iiyzautium  like  Servia  bad  to 
psy  tribute.  It  was  only  under  Emperor  Johannes  TsnnsCTs  (071)  and  alter 
con^ned  frightful  wars,  especially  under  Basiuus  U,  (the  butcher  of  the  Bul- 
garians) that  this  fearful  foe  was  successfully  subjected.  In  addition  there 
were  t!ie  Cliazars.  Putzinaks,  and  Russians  beyond  the  Black  Sea,  besides  the 
inde{ien<lent  Southern  Slavs,  Serbs  and  Magyars.  But  these  very  facts  opened 
new  and  great  jtroblcms  of  Christian  civilization.  s\ich  as  the  (Tnecising  and 
Christianising  of  the  Slav  populace  which  had  thronged,  into  the  Empire, 
the  conversion  ol  the  Bulgarians,  the  free  Slavs  and  the  Russians.  Amid  all 
these  storms  the  firm  structure  of  the  Bysantine  political  system  was  proved 
by  trial,  and  the  Empire  abo  survived  the  internal  shocks,  frsQuent  palace  and 

*  In  the  peace  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  with  Charles  in  806,  the  former  i 
taoitly  bat  finally  gave  up  the  Greek  claims  on  Bome  and  Gentral  Italy,  and  in  I 
the  peace  ol  812  the  amhassadors  ol  the  Emperor  Michael  also  greeted  the  lord  1 

of  the  West  as  jSao-tXcvr,  vid.  Abbl-Simson,  «/&&.  II.  482. 

•  Loss  of  Crete  in  823;  settlement  of  the  Arahs  in  Sicily,  827;  fall  of  Syn^ 
ctise,  87ti,  etc.   Loss  of  the  remains  oi  Greek  dominion  in  Spain. 
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military  revolttCions  which  accompanied  the  growth  of  Abflolllftist  despotism. 
With  tho  powprf'il  and  astute  upstart  Bash.  I.  the  Macedoxtax  (SHT-SB^])  tho 
so-called  Mace^^Bift^  D3nia8ty  came  to  the  front,  the  first  re|>resentiitive^  of 
which  after  Basil  (like  Kim»elf  and  Caesar  Bardas  before  him)  are  of  outstand- 
ing importance  for  the  fostering  of  the  accepted  Greek  culture  and  science ;  they 
have  much  less  importaiioe  in  their  character  as  rulers.  These  were  LtBO  VI. 
the  Philobophbr  (88&-912)  and  GQirsTaimiiB  VII.  PoRrarROOBKirus  (945- 
969),  who  attained  the  throne  when  seven  years  old,  but  only  obtained  govern- 
ing power  aftor  the  fall  of  Romanus  Lbpakenus  and  his  sons.  Under  »h<? 
youthful  K<»>f  ANT'S  II.  (959-963),  who  lived  only  for  pleasurc,  Byzantine  miiitarx 
capacity  obtamed  the  re-conquest  of  Crete  by  Nicf.piiorus  Phocas,  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  hy  Thhophano,  the  widow  of  Bomanus,  as  Niobphorus  II. 
(f  969).  In  hSm  and  his  suooessor,  JobakmbsTzimiscbb  (t  976)  the  Empire  found 
two  capable  soldiers  and  powerful  men,  and  Basil  IL  (976-1025)  broke  the 
power  of  the  Bulgarian  Khan  Samuel  with  terrible  energy,  restored  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Empire  in  the  north  as  far  Save  and  Raab  and  reofivcd  the 
homage  of  the  Serbs  and  Croats.  Undor  liuu  the  Eastern  Empiro  stood  forth 
in  inherited  and  asserted  glory,  involuntarily  regarded  by  the  surrounding 
peoples,  not  only  of  the  Esst  end  North,  but  also  hy  those  of  theOennanO'Boman 
Westt  as  tiie  eentre  of  the  civilised  world.  From  Uiis  time  onwards  the  close  of 
the  Macedonian  Dynasty,  until  the  rise  of  the  first  Comneni,  exhibits  undigni- 
fied feminine  rule.  However,  the  revolt  of  the  Sorbs  and  Bul;>arians  (1040) 
which  gravely  threatened  th*^  Kniptre  wrt'^ ^fortunately  quelle<i.  Hut  aloTitfside 
of  the  attack  of  the  Russians  and  Patzinaks  and  the  mcuacing  seulenu  at  of 
the  Normajis  lu  the  West  (Southern  Italy),  a  new  and  daagerous  enemy  appears 
in  the  East,  the  Se^vk  Turks,  who  enteiced  into  the  inheritanoe  of  the  Caliphate. 
In  xegard  to  ecclesisstical  matters,  the  momentous  break  with  Rome  is  com- 
pleted in  1064  under  CoMSTAiminD  DC  Hohomachus,  the  last  husband  of  the 
Princess  Zom 

In  the  West  the  Christian  Frank  kingdom  had  reached  its  highest  point  under 
Charlemague  ;  the  present  period  at  iirst  shows  a  fading  of  the  brilliant  picture 
of  the  Christian  Imperium.  But  the  foundations  of  Christian  civilization  which 
were  laid  still  show  themselves  powerful  in  resistance  and  rich  in  seed  for  the 
development  of  the  future,  and  save  themselves  even  amid  the  enfeeblwaent  and 
partition  of  the  kingdom.  fRie  sundering  of  the  parts  of  the  Frankish  monarchy 
(treaty  of  Verdun  H-13,  of  Mersen  870)  renders  possible  a  national  development 
of  Germany  as  well  as  France,  but  has  also  the  effect  of  loosening  the  authority 
of  the  liierarchical  Church  which,  on  the  whole,  was  harmoniously  fitted  into 
Charles's  kingdom,  but  now  vindicates  itself  as  the  universal  and  encroaching^ 
power  of  the  papacy,  while  at  the  same  time  this  papacy  which  has  become  so 
arrogant  is  sacrificed  to  the  emancipated  local  powers  of  Itai^*  Beaides,the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  are  severely  afflicted  by  the  scourge  of  the  Arab 
corsairs.  In  England  t^o  Anglo-Saxon  rule  ntfa'n-i  to  romprehonsivp  unity  in 
E<;brht  in  827.  but  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  now  begin.  Though  Alfred,  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Danes  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  able  to  secure  in- 
dependence to  his  kingdom  and  increased  prosperity'  to  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
lor  another  hundred  years,  the  power  of  the  Danes,  which  had  become  too 
strong,  finally  obtained  dominanoe  (1016-1012),  and  in  the  end  the  restored 
Anglo-Saxon  Dynasty  is  overthrown  by  the  Normans  under  William  I.  In 
France,  which  had  had  to  suffer  from  the  invasions  of  tlio  Normans  sinct*  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  o^ntury,  the  mon!i,rch\  under  tlie  last  Caroluii^'ians 
rested  almost  entirely  on  its  nominal  iiuperiorxiy  over  the  great  va^^^ais.  But 
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the  new  race  of  the  Capets,  which  emerged  in  the  tenth  century,  maintained 
the  conception  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Germanic  element  of  Northern 
Fnuioe  recetTed  strong  support  from  the  aettlenieiit  of  the  Normans,  as  against 
the  Bomaa  eharaeter  of  SoQthom  Fraaee.  While  the  dilforenee  in  language 

ftnd  civilization  between  the  North  and  South  remained^  the  wa}-  was  pavod  for 
national  and  political  unity,  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  Church,  which 
did  essential  work  for  tho  confirmfitioii  of  Internal  pencp  and  tlio  promonon  of 
culture.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  beginnings  of  the  s|iirit  of  knighthood 
already  show  themselves,  and  the  beginning  also  of  a  free  bourgeoisie,  to  which 
the  cities  of  the  South  with  their  ancient  Boman  tenunisoencee  contributed,  but 
in  Northern  France  the  oomhination  of  the  free  inhabitante  ol  the  low  country 
into  oommanes  within  the  walls  of  the  <  i  ties.  From  Germany  there  now  begins 
the  conflict  with  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  here  also,  as  towards  the 
Slavonic  £a8t,  tlio  greato'^t  Chris^^ian  problems  of  civiiizatio!^  firiso,  which  after 
the  eliorts  of  the  ninth  century  vijewis  the  Gi  rnian^,  in  tlie  LunLli  are  brought 
nearer  to  t  heir  solution  by  the  united  Qerman  Empire  wiiicli  was  rahied  out  of 
the  decay  of  the  last  Oarolingian  times  by  the  Saxon  kings  Ewmr  and  Otto. 
On  the  other  hand  in  the  weakness  of  the  monarchy  in  Flrance  and  the  confu^ 
von  in  Italy,  Otto  L  comes  forward  as  the  establisher  of  order  and  peace, 
acquires  the  emperorship  and  the  protectorate  over  the  papacy  it  involved, 
which  he  assorted  in  the  sense  of  Charlemagne,  witli  tlio  obiVrt  of  raising  it 
from  a  state  of  deep  depression.  The  Diet  of  ftuediimboiirg  in  973,  where 
ALiesiko  from  Poland,  Boleslav  from  Bohemia,  and  ambassadors  of  the  Eomaub, 
Oreeiks,  Hungarians,  Danes,  SlaTS,  B^dgarians  and  Bussians  appeared,  aflbrded 
a  repreaontation  of  the  universal  importance  of  the  Saxon  empire  for  the  Chris- 
tian world  and  the  world  which  was  being  opened  to  Christianity.  It  is  true 
that  the  frightful  revolt  of  the  Slavs  on  tlin  eastern  frontier  soon  destroyed 
Otto's  creation,  and  in  Ttal5'  the  Papacy  ouco  more  sank  into  the  most  unbridled 
disorder,  but  the  advances  of  Christianity  in  the  north  and  east  opened  wide 
prospects,  which  gladdened  the  Empire  and  Papacy  which  were  allied  in  the 
persons  of  Otto  DI.  and  Stltbstbb.  Under  Henry  II.  and  the  Salic  Conrad 
n.,  who  brought  Bcurgundy  to  the  Empire,  and  under  Henry  IIL,  the  authority 
erf  the  Empire  and  its  dominion  over  Italy  were  maintained,  and  the  influence 
of  n^^nnan  policy  on  the  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  who  were 
"twing  added  to  the  (Christian  world,  was  strenptlit  ued.  Henry  III.  wa^  able 
once  more  to  employ  German  iuiiuence  successfully  lu  rescuing  the  Papacy  from 
deep  diiigraoe. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST 

The  Spread  of  Christianity. 
L  Ike  llortlienL  Miaiioa. 

Sources:  Adami  gesia  Havinuibnrf/cnsis  ecclesice  pon^ficum  rec.  Lappenbm^, 
cd.  altera.  Hannover  1H76  (MGS.  VII.). — Himhbrti  vita  Amtkarii,  accfdit 
vita  Rimberti,  rec.  G.  Wait?:.  Hannover  (MGS.  11.).  Koppmann,  Die 
MteMen  Urkuiulen  des  ErzhinthumH  Hamburg- Br emeti^  Hamburg  1866 
(Gdtt.  Inaug.  Diss.).— Lttervitere:  £.  Pontoppioan,  Annalu  ecclena  Dania, 
4  vols.  1741.  MOmtbr,  KirchienfftaehiehU  von  DOntmark  und  Nortcegen^ 
1828w  Dbhio,  Gtschichle  des  EMi$thfnu8  Bamburg'Bremen,  Berllik  11)75. 
Maurbr,  Die  Bekehrung  des  norwegiwhen  Stammu  sum  Chrutenihum, 
MUnchen  1850. 

A  REACTION  on  their  ancient  home  of  the  Anplo-Saxons  who  were  converted 
in  Britain,  is  at  tirst  not  demonstrable;  nor  did  Willibrord's  Frisian  mission 
(vid.  p.  65)  leave  behind  it  any  trace  of  influence  on  his  North-iVieian  con- 
ffeaers  of  the  western  islands  and  the  west  coast.  It  was  the  snluection  of  the 

Saxons  by  Charlemagne  and  the  foundation  of  the  North'Saxon  bishoprics  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  which  first  laid  the  foundation  for  the  conversion  of  North- 
Albingian  Saxony  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider,  as  also  of  the  Scandinavian 
North  in  p^neral.  After  overcoming  the  resistance  which  was  specially  tena- 
cious in  the  North  of  Saxony  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  Charles  in  804  caused 
10(^000  inhabitants,  with  women  and  children,  to  be  carried  away  from  the  Oan 
of  Wigmodi  (left  of  the  Elbe,  the  Bremen  district)  and  from  North  AJbingia,  and 
made  room  in  their  district  for  the  Slavonic  Obotrites,  who,  pressing  in  from 
M>^klenburg,  had  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  modern  Holsrein  (Wagria), 
and  under  Tasko  or  Trasiko  had  beaten  the  "Nortlimen"'  on  rho  field  of 
Sventine  in  79S.  So  far  as  tlioy  held  Holstein,  it  remained  closed  to  Christi- 
anity in  the  outset.  The  contiicts  between  the  Danes  under  Gottrik  (Gottfried) 
gave  Charles  occasion  to  interfere.  After  G5ttrik*s  death  he  oonolnded  peace 
with  the  Danes  nnder  Hemming  in  810.  The  North  Aibingians  who  bad  been 
carried  away  were  partly  allowed  to  return.  The  frontier  mark  between  the 
Eider  '  Nortli  Eider  or  T:-fX!ne)  and  the  Schlei  seems  to  have  been  established  for 
the  fortiOcation  of  the  Empire  against  the  Danes;'  probably  at  that  time  also 
the  frontier  mark  against  the  Wends,  the  so-called  limeit  ^iMXonicuif,  a  narrow 
strip  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Bay  of  Kiel.  Two  fortresses  dominate  the  land, 
Hobnoki  (H5hbe1t  near  Oartow)  on  the  Elbe,  and  Eneveldoburg  (Itxehoe). 

The  first  ecclesiastica]  centres  beyoud  the  Elbe  are  Hamburg, 
where  Charles  about  tiU5  caused  a  church  to  be  consecrated  by 

*  This  hypothesis  has  been  again  taken  nnder  protection  by  Behio  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Koppmann^s  doabt;  cf.  also  Waits,  Jbb*  d,d.S,  unier  ibmndk  7.  d, 
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Arohbishop  Amalharius  of  Treves,  whick  was  entrusted  to  the  priest 
Hebidao,  and  JleldiQirf  in  Bitkmarsehen.  The  latter  came  under 
Bremen,  the  former  under  Verdeu.  Conflicts  in  Jutland  under 
GaTTBm^s  eonfi  and  Haeald  (Heriold)i  aon  of  Half  dan,  temporarily 
drove  the  latter  out  of  the  country.  At  the  imperial  court  at  Aiz- 
Ifr^Ghapelle  he  commended  himself  (in  814)  as  wmmm,  according  to 
Fnnldsh  custom,  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Lewis.  When  after 
&  few  years  he  returned  with  German  assistance,  and  was  oonceded  a 
share  in  the  government  by  the  sods  of  G(H«trik,  Archbishop  Ebo  of 
Rheims  was  sent  to  Rome  by  an  assembly  of  the  Empire,  with  a 
Tiew  to  being  commissioned  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  with  the  mission 
among  the  peoples  of  the  North,'  Bishop  Willerich  of  Bremen  went 
with  him  to  the  Danes  in  Jutland,  where  Ebo  baptized  many. 
From  Lewis  t)ie  Pious  lie  received  the  manor  of  Welanao,  the 
modem  Mtinsterdorf,  ou  the  8t<3r,  under  the  protection  of  the  castle 
of  Itzeboe,  as  a  point  of  support  for  his  activity.  Again  expelled 
by  his  ppponents,  Harald  fled  in  Ebo's  retinae  once  more  to  Lewis, 
and  on  St.  John's  Day,  826,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Alban,  in  Mayence, 
was  solemnly  baptized  with  his  wife  and  sons,  when  the  Imperial 
£unily  itself  supplied  the  place  of  god-parents  to  them.  His  whole 
following  imitated  his  example.  About  the  same  time  GOttrik's 
sons  had  condnded  peace  with  Lewis. 

For  the  new  field  which  was  now  opening  there  was  wanted  a 
personality  entirely  devoted  to  nusskmaiy  service,  and  the  then  vezy 
powerfol  Abbot  Wala  of  Corbie  fonnd  it  in  one  of  his  monks, 
AvsoAB  (or  AvsKABsQod's  spear).  He  was  bom  in  8D1,  brought 
up  and  educated,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  monastery 
at  Corbie  (on  the  Summe  above  Amiens  in  Picardyj,  under  Adal- 
HARDT,  th»-  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  then  transplanted  t^)  the 
branch  foundation  Corvey  on  the  Weser  fNeu-Corbie).  Serious 
ascetic  strictness  and  a  piery  which  was  ri  (  >  ptive  of  voices  and 
visions  from  the  higher  world,  was  early  aroused  in  the  boy,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  of  great  parity  and  fervour.  Ansgar, 
along  with  the  monk  Autpebt,  accompanied  King  Harald  in  826 
on  his  return  journey,  which  went  down  the  Rhine  by  Cologne  and 
Dnnrstede,  the  important  Frisian  place  in  active  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Scandinavian  North,  as  far  as  the  Jute  frontier. 
Here  they  worked  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  king  in  Hethabye 
{te,  Sleswick),*  but  had  soon  to  follow  the  re-expelled  king  to  the 

'  BKshop  Halitgar  of  Cambray  was  to  accompany  him.   Nothing  however  is 
known  of  his  activity. 
*  It  is  inooirrect  that  a  cbnreh  bad  ahsady  arisen  at  fflsswiok. 
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Frisian  fief  (Riistringen  on  the  Weser)  conferred  on  him  by  Lewis. 
They  exerted  themaelyes,  living  now  among  heathens  and  again 
among  Christians,  to  give  heathen  boys  Christian  education.  Ant- 
pert,  however,  was  obliged  by  illness  to  return  to  Corvey,  where  li» 
died  in  829. 

When  an  embassy  from  Swodsn  appeared  at  the  court  of  Lewis^ 
begging  ibr  Christian  preaching,  Ansgar,  whose  place  with  Harald 
was  now  taken  by  G^isuekab,  was  sent  in  the  year  890  akuig  witlk 
the  monk  Wittkab  of  Corvey  to  Sweden,  &U  on  the  way  into  th» 
hands  of  Norman  pirates,  bnt  sncoeeded  in  reaching  Biika  on  Lako 
Maelar,  the  chief  harbour  of  the  country,  where  the  Bnrggraf  allowed 
himself  to  be  baptized  and  built  a  church.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
Auigar  returned  to  Lewis,  and,  on  the  conclusion  oi  [)eace  with 
King  Horich,  the  son  of  Goitrik,  at  Diedenhofen  in  the  summer 
of  831,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  North-Albing^au  Saxony  in 
November,  831,  by  the  half-brother  of  EmjxTor  Lewis,  Bishop 
Drooo  of  Metz,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries,  including  £bo,  Hettis  of  Treves,  Olgar  of 
Mayence,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  Bremen  sind 
Yerden.  In  this  way  there  was  founded  the  bishopric  of  Hambuig, 
to  which  the  few  Transalbingian  ecclesiastical  foundations  belongs 
ing  to  Yerden  and  Bremen  had  to  be  given  np  again.  The  P^lbe, 
bat  with  indnsion  of  the  moor  and  marsh-land  on  its  south  bank, 
was  to  form  the  southern  limit.  But  the  Bishop  of  Hambuig  waa 
to  become  archbishop  of  a  diocese  of  the  North  which  was  still  to 
win  by  mission-work.  Ansgar  personally  obtained  confirmation  in 
Borne  from  Gbboobt  IV.  and  at  the  same  time  his  appointment  as 
Apostolic  Vicar  or  personal  delegate  of  the  Pope  for  the  Hurtii  in 
general.  Ebo  having  received  ^ndamentally  similar  qualifications, 
affairs  were  so  arranged,  that  ke  assumed  the  Swedish  mission,  ami 
for  this  purpose  commissioned  his  nephew  Gauzbert  as  Bishop  of 
bweden  (under  the  name  of  Simon) ;  but  aftor  a  few  years  Ebo  was 
again  driven  away,  while  his  nephew  suffered  a  martyr's  death. 

Ansgar's  jKjsition  in  Hamburg  was  limited  and  necessitous.  To 
the  existing  churches  in  Hamburg  and  Meldorf,  Heiligenstatten  and 
Schenefeld  anrl  perhaps  a  few  chapels  were  added.  In  these  four 
chief  churches  of  the  country  baptisms  were  performed  at  Easter 
and  Whitsunday.  Monks  from  Altcorvey  occupied  a  monastery  in 
Hambuigy  where  serfs  (purchased  boys)  were  brought  up  as  Chris- 
tians.  An^r  had  the  same  thing  done  in  the  monastexy  (cell)  of 
Turholt  in  Flanders,  whioh  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  support  by 
Lewis.  But  after  Lewis's  death,  in  the  partition  of  Verdun,  it  fisU 
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to  Charles  the  Bald,  who  bestowed  the  monastery  elsewhere,  so  that 
the  school  ceased,  and  the  boys  were  placed  among  the  serfe  of  the 
new  pfoprietor.  In  addition  there  came  the  severe  blow  of  the 
sadden  attack  and  complete  destrnction  of  Hambnrg  by  the  Nor* 
Hums  in  845  (not  842).  Although  King  Horich  had  renewed  the 
peace  with  the  Frankish  Empire  in  839,  hostilities  against  all  the 
three  Franldsh  kingdoms  began  soon  thereafter.  Almost  contem- 
poraneously there  ensued  the  piratical  expedition  of  the  Normans 
iutu  France,  which  brought  them  as  far  as  before  Paris,  an  mvLusioii 
of  Christian  Friesland  and  the  above-mentioned  devastation  of 
Hamburg.  Aiisgar  only  saved  his  bare  Ufe  and  the  sacred  relics, 
and  church  and  monastery  went  up  in  flames.  Lewi?^  the  Grerman 
now  made  An!=?j^ar  Bishop  of  Bremen,  just  vacant,  the  bishoprics  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  being  thus  united.  Verden,  which  now  laid 
claim  again  to  the  parts  of  North  Albingia  which  had  formerly 
been  relinquished  to  Hamburg,  received  instead  a  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Bremen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  relative 
negotiations  were  carried  on  at  the  Synod  of  Mayence  in  847  and 
848.  The  new  archbishopric  of  Bremen-Hambnrg  had  now  to  seek 
release  for  Bremen  from  its  prsTions  sof&agan  position  under 
Cologne,  which  QHnther  of  Cologne  conceded  in  862  and  Pope 
Nicholas  confirmed  in  864. 

After  the  sadden  attack  on  Hamburg,  Lewis  the  German  de* 
manded  satisfaction  from  Horich,  and  the  pestilenoe,  which  was 
brought  into  Denmark  from  France  by  the  Normans,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  the  power  of  the  saints  and  the  Christian  God^ 
made  an  impression.  Ans^r  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
King  Horich,  and  the  man,  wlio  was  honoured  by  the  people  as  a 
prophet  of  God  and  miracle- worker,  produced  the  most  powerful 
effect  on  rude  minds  by  his  word,  was  untiring  in  alms-giving,  but 
for  himself  only  coveted  one  miracle,  that  GK>d  would  make  of  him 
a  good  man,  and  also,  in  his  capacity  as  the  commissioner  of  Lewis 
the  German,  instilled  into  the  King  great  confidence  in  his  trust- 
worthiness and  honesty.  Ansgar  was  now  able  to  found  a  church 
in  the  important  Sliasvig,  an  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  time, 
whither  merchants  from  all  quarters  resorted  and  where  there 
were  already  Christians,  who  were  baptized  in  Hamburg  or  Dur- 
stede.  It  is  true  that  Horich  was  then  oyerthrown  and  the  Chris- 
tian priests  driven  away,  but  the  young  king,  Horich  (Erich)  II. 
ezpeUed  the  chief  opponent,  Jarl  Hovi  of  Sleswick.  Ansgar  returned, 
and  in  Bipe  also  a  church  arose  in  856. 

In  Sweden,  as  Ganzbert,  now  Bishop  of  Osnabrtick,  would  not 
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again  take  up  the  work  of  the  mission,  Ansgar  himself  had  gone  to 
King  Olaf  in  852,  and  made  Grimbert,  a  nephew  of  Gauzbert's, 
priest  in  Birka,  and  the  Folk-thing  there  had  declared  bj  a  major- 
ity for  toleration  of  Christianity.  In  the  year  865  Ansgar  ended  his 
life  of  many  deeds,  whioh  amid  all  the  pressure  of  action  main.* 
tained  its  contemplatiyeness  and  monaatio  aseetieianL  to  the  end.^ 

His  pnpil  and  biographer  Bxmbsst  sacoeeded  him,  and  for  twenty- 
three  years  administered  the  archbishopric  of  Hambtug-Bremen, 
untiringly  active  also  in  jonmeys  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  But 
the  misettled  life  and  the  warlike  nndertakings  of  the  Danish  sea- 
kings  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  centary  did  not  permit  of 
the  idea  of  inrther  mission  work,  and  even  smothered  what  had 
already  been  planted  in  North-Albingian  Saxony.  The  churches  in 
Ripe  and  Sleswick  werti  destro^'ed,  and  Kimbert  had  also  to  ex- 
perience the  t  errible  defeat  of  the  Saxons  by  the  Danes  on  the  2nd 
February,  8cS().  About  this  time  the  Saxon  Mark  {Limes  KSaxonicus) 
seems  aNo  to  have  been  lost.  The  missionary  activity  of  the  Church 
of  Hamburg  was  extinguished,  and  Cologne  began  again  to  vindi- 
cate its  claims  to  Bremen. 

It  was  King  Henry's  procedure  against  Gorm  the  Old,  which  first 
re-acquired  footing  for  the  mission  here.  Under  Gorm  the  mon- 
archy in  Denmark  assumed  fixed  and  permanent  forms.  Ledrft  ou 
Zeeland,  the  ancient  Danish  sanctuary,  in  which  human  sacrifices 
took  place,  was  the  seat  of  his  dominion.  A  friend  of  the  ancient 
gods  and  foe  of  the  German  power,  he  was  howeirer  obliged,  in  con- 
seqaenoe  of  Henry's  victorious  advance  into  Jutland,  to  permit  the 
restoration  of  the  Danish  Mark  (934)  and  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity. Archbishop  Uhni  of  Bremen  appointed  Christian  priests, 
and  Gorm*8  son,  Harald  Blaatamd  (Blue-tooth,  941-986),  heid  in 
dependence  by  Otto,  received  baptism  ;  ^  bishoprics  arose  in  Sles- 
wick, Kipe  and  Aarimus.  His  son  SvEN  (Fork-beard),  who  over- 
threw his  father,  by  the  desiruction  of  the  Christian  foundations 
once  more  brought  heathenism  into  predominance,  which  Eric  the 
victorious  of  Sweden,  who  oppressed  Sven  for  fourteen  years,  also  up- 
held. Svon  m  association  with  his  fellow-sufferer,  Olaf  Tryqvason' 
of  Norway,  likewise  expelled  by  Eric,  became  as  a  sea-king  the 

*  Spiritual  exercises  were  serred  by  the  collection  of  prayers  on  tbe  PSalins, 
Hymns,  and  Church- prayers,  in  his  treatise  Pigmenta,  i.e.  spictt,  edited  by 

Lappjbmbeko  in  Z.  fur  Hamb.  Gesch.  ii.  7-32.  He  also  copied  theological 
writings  to  a  lai^e  extent  As  to  the  Vita  Willehadi  (p.  94),  vid^  Dehio  I.  51, 
who  would  limit  Ansgar'.s  authorsliip  to  the  "  iniracula." 

*  As  to  the  legend  of  the  tire-miracle  of  the  clerk  Poppo  vid.  DUmmler,  (Jtto 
d.  Or.  890  sq. 
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terror  of  England,  and  finally  brought  the  latter  entirely  into  his 
power.  Having  been  brought  into  contact  here  with  Anglo-Saxon 
(mUsation,  when  he  again  became  master  in  Denmark  (about 
1010),  he  afforded  toleration  to  Chiistianity.  After  his  death  in 
1014,  his  son,  Cnvt  the  Great,  formally  recognized  as  king  in 
England  from  1016,  carried  out  the  victory  of  Christianity  in  Den- 
mark with  the  help  of  Anglo-Saxon  clergy.  He  now  entered  into 
intercourse  with.  lUe  world  of  Christian  culture,  went  to  Rome  on 
pil^image  in  1(>26,  and  under  him  there  wrought  in  Deuin;n  k  the 
powerful  and  rich  Archbishop  Unwan,  who  also  brought  about  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  him  and  the  Emperor  Conrad,  by  which  the 
T>anisb  Mark  and  the  city  of  Sleswick  tell  to  Denmark,  and  the 
Elder  was  recognized  a,s  the  frontier  of  the  Empire. 

In  Korway,  Habald  Harfaoe  (the  Fair-haired)  in  the  second  halt 
of  the  ninth  century  and  till  about  930,  combined  a  favouring  of 
Christian  doctrine  with  his  eiOTort  to  obtain  a  stron  g  superiority  over 
the  tribal  kings  and  jarls,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  sons 
Emc  (till  his  banishment  to  England)  and  Hakok  the  Good.  Mean- 
while  the  oonflicts  about  the  throne  (usurpation  of  Harald  Blaatand) 
intervened  obstructively.  Ox*af  TB;r0VA8ON,  a  descendant  of  Harald 
Harfargr,  who  attained  to  rule  in  949  after  an  adventurous  life, 
treated  the  Church  with  violence  and  cruelty.  But  about  1000  he 
was  so  hard  pressed  by  his  former  comrade  in  arms,  Sven  Fork- 
beard  of  Denmark  along  with  Olaf  (Skautkonung)  of  Sweden,  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Olap  the  Fat,  of  the  ancient  royal 
race,  from  1U19  earned  out  with  relentless  stringency  the  victury  of 
Christianity  and  the  organization  of  the  Church.  The  resisting 
elements  found  assistance  in  Cnut  of  Denmark,  to  whom  the  people 
were  devoted.  Olaf,  who  had  escaped  to  Russia  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Jaroslav,  returned  once  morp,  fell  in  battle  aV)f)ut  1030),  but 
was  soon  honoured  as  Olaf  the  Saint.  Subsequently  his  son  Magnus 
the  Good  had  the  fortune  to  regain  the  rule. 

The  Normans,  who  In  the  ninth  oentuiy  dispossessed  the  thm  Celtic  popula> 
tion,  already  Christian,  on  the  Korth-'Westeni  Islands  of  the  Hebrides,  Orkney, 
Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  were  won  to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Olaf  the 

Fat  by  Norwegian  inriuf^nce. 

In  Iceland,  which  was  occupied  by  immigrant  Northmen,  Thorwald  Cod- 
lamneii.  won  to  llie  Christian  faith  abroad,  in  981  sqq.  caused  the  German 
Bishop  Frsdbbick  to  condnet  miasion-work:  Olaf  Trtqvason  next  prompted 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  Icelander  Stepxir  Tboboilbok  (996  aqq*),and 
•gain  the  fmitful  activity  of  the  Saxon  priest  Dankbrand  (997-1000).  The 
rapidly  increasing;  Chri'^tian  party  enforcetl  tlio  formal  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity by  decision  of  the  national  commimity  (1000).  Isi  fif  G(7j-ra^«)n,  a 
native  of  the  country,  waa  consecrated  bishop  in  1055,  and  under  iiis  and 
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successor  Skaholt  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  to  which  a  second  was  shortly 
added  al  Hblar  for  the  north  of  the  isUmd,  The  eedeeiastieal  development 
BuhBeqaentty  found  its  first  settlenient  in  the  recordtnfc  of  a  proper  Christian 
law  (1122  8q.)-  Vid.  K.  Maurbr.  M.  ron  teiner  ersten  Entdeekung  bis  zum 
Vnlergang  des  Freistaats.  Mttnchen  1874. 

In  Sweden,  Olaf  Skautkonung,  the  son  of  Erie  the  Victorious, 
WEB  the  first  to  appear  as  a  Christian  king.  His  mother  Siobith, 
who  after  Eric's  death  became  the  wife  of  Sven  Fcn-kbeard,  was  a 

Pole.    Connected  with  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  emissaries  of  Bruno 

of  Querfurt,  came  from  Poland  to  Swerlen  also  ;  in  lact  Olaf  Skaut- 
konung  seems  to  have  been  baptized  by  them  about  10(38.^  Olaf 
called  in  Anglo-Saxon  priests,  among  them  SinrRD  (Siegfried)  in 
particular  wrought  during  a  long  lifetime  for  the  Christian  faith 
as  a  second  apostle  of  the  North.  Fn)m  that  time  onwards  the 
kings  remained  Christian,  but  had  continuously  to  combat  with 
heathen  opposition.  In  East  Gothland  an  independent  heathen 
kingdom  maintained  itself  on  into  the  following  period. 

2.  The  MoraviAii  Mieaioii. 

Sources:  LibeUus  de  converstions  Bagoariorum  ti  Canmianor,  by  the  ao- 
called  ANONrnmus  Salisb.  of  871  in  M6S.  XI.  &ndih»^.Epi8Cop.Bavttrien' 

siuvt  mi  P.  Johann.  IX.  c.  900  in  Mansi  XVIII.  205,  Letters  of  Hadrian  II. 
(Jaffe  No.  T.m  sq.|  )  .Ions  VITI.  (Jaffe  No.  2*>70  sqq.)  and  Stephen  V.  (ibid. 
No.  :3407  S4i(i).  The  Tranalatio  -S^.  Chmi  ntis  in  Marti's  AsB.  II.  19-21.  The 
so-called  Pannonian  legend  of  Saint  Methodius  edited  by  Miklosich  and 
Dummler  in  AOeGK.  XUI.  (1854),  this  and  other  legends  of  lees  value  in 
GtNZBL,  Queh,  d.  S!a»enap,  CyrUl  u.  Method.  Leitmeriti  1657.  Also  the 
8erlhSlf>i  >  >i/an  legend  (founded  on  a  Greek  original  text)  of  Saint  CnttLL^ 
edited  by  DUmmler  and  Miklosich,  SBWA.  XIX.  (1870).  Vita  S.  Clkmbsttis 
ep.  Buhj.  grace  ed.  Miklosich,  Vindob.  18i7.  Tosmas.  Chronic  Prag.  in 
IX. — Liternfii rf  :  8<'IIAFARIK,  Sltir/svln'  A/(rrthlimer  II.  411  sqq.  and 
Palacky's  Bohemian,  Di  uik's  Moravian,  and  Budinoer's  Austrian  History-, 
DoBKOWSKY,  CyriU  u,  Meih,  1828  (Id.«.  d.  mdhr  Legendc,  1826),  Qinxah  ie. 
Wattbnbach,  BeUr*  eur  Cresehickte  der  christL  K.  in  Mdhren  u,  B&kmien. 
Wien  18^19.  LEifER,  Cyrille  et  Methode,  Hude  hist,  sur  hi  rnnvers.  des 
Slaves  1868  and  especially  Dummlbb  in  both  l.c— Kapp  in  Zhib.  1867. 

From  the  Oarolingian  Empire  the  bishoprics  of  Salzbnrg  and 
Passan  conducted  missions  among  their  Slavonic  neighboors,  Sftli- 
burg  from  the  CMntbian  Hark  in  Lower  Pannonia  as  far  as  the 

Drav,  for  which  extensive  sphere  we  find  a  regionary  bishop  of  its 
uwu  under  Akno  and  his  successor  Adalram.  Passan  reckoned  the 
Kast  Mark  and  Upper  Paunouia  in  its  see.  Here  also  a  special 
territorial  bishop  is  active  a  boot.  833  sqq.  From  here  influences 
went  out  to  the  Moravians,  muted  under  Duke  Moimib.  Moimir 

>  Vid,  QmsBBROCHT,  Kaissrgesek.  II.  105  and  648  of  the  2nd  edition. 
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received  baptism  from  Bishop  Urolf.  The  chief  Pribina,  expelled 
by  Moimir,  fled  to  the  Pannoman  Margrave  Batbad  and  was 
baptized  in  the  diooeee  of  Salzburg.  In  the  district  of  Upper 
Pannonia,  presented  by  Lewis  the  German  to  Pribina  at  Batisbon 
in  nmnerous  chnrchee  received  consecration  from  Salzbnrg. 
Abont  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  Moravia  was  regarded  as 
an  entirely  Christian  conntiy. 

But  Bastislav,  who  was  supported  by  Lewis  the  German  against 
Moimir  and  (in  848)  raised  to  Grancl  Duke,  from  855  turned  away 
from  German  and  towards  Greek  ir.tiuences. 

By  the  througiug  of  the  Slav?  into  Greece,  the  Greek  Church  was 
urgently  directed  to  inist,iou  wuik  among  them.    From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nintli  centnry  their  conversion  to  Christianity  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  their  overthrow  in  the  ancn  nt  Hellenic  provinces, 
their  subjection  to  Greek  influences  and  the  planting  among  them 
<A  new  Greek  colonies.    The  remnants  of  the  ancient  Laconian 
Hellenes  on  Taygetus  and  the  Slavs  of  the  Peloponnese  were  mostly 
won  for  Christianity.   Contemporaneonsly  the  Greek  £mpire,  in 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  Prankish  West^  gains  increased  power 
of  attraction  in  the  frontier  districts  on  the  Adriatic.  Croat 
Bahnatia  is  won  (877),  the  Homsntani  and  other  sonthem  Slavs 
are  sabjected,  receive  baptism,  and  place  tliemselves  under  the 
Pkitriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  do  also  the  bishops  of  the  Bomance 
coast  cities,  who  renew  the  old  alliance'  with  Byzantium.  From 
Thessalonica,  an  essentially  Greek  city,  but  entirely  surrounded  by 
Slavs,  work  for  their  conversion  was  carried  on.    Here  also  the 
brothers  Methodh  s  and  Const antine  (mentioned  by  his  later  eccles- 
iastical name  of  Cyril)  were  bom,  sons  of  Leo,  au  officer  of  high 
rank.    The  eld»T  (Methodius),  occnpied  in  a  secular  calling  until  of 
somewhat  ripe  age  (j)rocurator  in  a  Slave mc  rlistrict),  afterwards 
retired  to  a  monastery  on  Olympus  (the  Olympus  near  Pnisa  in 
Bithynia  is  meant).    The  younger  (Constantjne)  was  born  in  827.  , 
He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  giftedness,  talent  for  language 
and  love  of  the  sciences,  but  at  the  same  time  of  philosophic, 
religious  contemplative,  life,  and  received  his  education  in  Constan- 
tinople from  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  time,  Leo  of  Thessalonica 
and  Photins,  the  teachers  of  the  Emperor  Michael  HI.  He  lived 
for  a  time  in  monastic  retirement,  and  again  as  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy in  Constantinople.  He  is  said  to  have  held  a  disputation  at 
the  court  of  the  Caliph  Mutavakkil.  The  prince  of  the  Chasars 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  then  invited  him  to  a  disputation  with  Jewish 
and  Moslem  theologians,  and  he  determined  the  prince  in  favour  of 
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Christian itj'.  At  this  point  Rasttslav  of  Moravia,  who  I'ound  hiui- 
self  in  a  difficult  position  between  Lewis  the  German  and  tlif  Bul- 
garians, and  sought  attachment  t/>  Constantinople,  throtigh  iiis 
nephew  Svatopli  ck  'begged  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  to  send  him 
Cliristaaxi  teachers,  who  should  put  an  end  to  the  anta^nism  of  the 
foreign  priests  (Frankish,  Italian  and  Greek)  who  had  appeared  in 
hie  land,  and  be  able  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Slavonic 
language.  CoNSTANTone  and  Methodius  were  sent  about  863,  and 
in  the  next  three  to  four  years  displayed  a  very  important  aetivily. 
GoNaTAMTiNB  gavo  the  Slavs  a  method  of  writing,  not  the  Gyrilliuir 
but  the  so-called  Glagolitic,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
oentnry,  on  acoonnt  of  its  clumsiness,  had  to  give  place  to  the  easier 
and  more  convenient  CyriUian.^  To  his  activitj  is  attributed  the 
Slavonic  (ancient  Slovenian)  translation  of  the  Bible.'  The  Grerman 
clergy  in  Moravia,  whom  Methodius  moreover  reproaches  with  too 
great  indulgence  towards  heathen  customs,  raised  opposition  to  the 
use  of  the  Slovenian  language  in  worship.  The  brothers  Constiuitine 
and  Methodius  therefore  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  on  the  invitation 
ot  Nicholas  I.  visited  Rome  itsplf.  On  their  way  thither  they  were 
received  in  a  friendly  maimer  by  the  Slovenian  Prince  Kozel  (the 
son  of  Pribina)  in  Pannonia,  and  had  to  undergo  a  vigorous  dis- 
putation with  German  clergy  in  Venice,  who  contested  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  Slavonic  liturgy,  because  God  might  only  be  praised  in 
the  three  sacred  languages  (Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin).^  In  Some 
they  were  honourably  received  by  Hadrian  II.,  the  successor  of 
Nicholas  who  had  just  died.  He  conceded  them  the  use  of  the' 
Slovenian  liturgy  and  destined  Cronstantine  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Moravia.  But  the  latter,  under  a  sense  of  his  near  approaching  end, 
took  the  cowl,  receiTcd  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Ctsil  and  died 
while  still  in  Rome  on  14th  February,  869.  He  had  brought  the 
relics  of  S.  Clement  of  Bome,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
Chersonese,  to  Home,  and  now  received  solemn  burial  himself  in  San 
Cleinente,  where  they  were  deposited 

At  Kozel's  request  Hadrian  sent  METHomrs  to  be  teacher  of  his 
people,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  his  communication  i  Jai^e,  2924)  to 
Rastislav,  and  thereby  appointed  Metho  Ims  Archbishop  for  Pan- 
nonia and  Moravia  together.^    Hadrian  praised  the  princes  tor 

*  MiKLOSiCTT.  art.  GlagoUisch  in  Ersf^h  and  Grulxr's  Encycl. 

'  ChiofU'  that  of  tlie  N.T.  nnd  tiio  Biblical  Les.sous  and  other  liturfjical  texts. 
3  For  t)us  reason  CoQi>tauiiue  designated  them  disciples  of  Pilate,  in  aiioaioa 
to  John  xix.  20. 
«  m  De  Bossi,  Bulktino  di  areheoi,  L  9-14. 

*  As  to  the  question  whether  Metbodias  was  at  onoe  ia  Bome  elevated  to  the 
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applying  to  the  Koinan  see,  which  had  an  ancient  right  over  their 
lands  (ecclesiastical  province  of  Ill}T*ia),  approved  of  the  work  of  the 
Slovenian  translation  of  the  Bible  begun  by  Constantine,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  he  encouraged,  and  reoogiiized  the  legality  of  the 
Slavonic  liturgy.  Bat  in  the  Mass,  the  epistle  and  gospel  were  first 
to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Slovenian.  The  wish  to 
withhold  the  Slavs  of  Pannonia  from  attachment  to  the  BvlgUVUISr 
who  were  seekiiig  ecclesiastical  alliance  with  Byaaatiiun  again,  per- 
haps explains  the  eztraoidinaiy  responsiveness  of  Borne,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Glennan  wishes. 

Daring  the  war  which  hroke  out,  afiber  Bastislav^s  overthrow  by 
Svatoplnoky  between  Moravia  and  the  East  Frankish  kingdom 
(870-^4),  Hethodins  could  not  himself  oome  to  Moravia,  bat  worked 
alongside  of  Kozel.  His  episcopal  seat  seems  to  have  been  at  Szalavar 
at  the  influx  of  the  Szala  into  the  Flatten  See.  But  Methodius  was 
accused  by  Ricbald,  a  Grerman  arch-priest  of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg, 
and  had  to  appear  before  an  Austrian  synod  in  the  presence  of  Lewis 
the  German,  as  Kozel  as  a  vassal  of  the.  East  Fraukish  kingdom 
was  unable  to  protect  him.  The  points  in  controversy  were  the 
Slovenian  liturg}',  and  the  claims  of  Salzburg  on  the  one  hand  and 
Borne  on  the  other.  Methodius  was  detained  in  Germany  against 
his  will  for  several  years.  Pope  John  VLLi.  opposed  the  Roman 
daims  to  Ulyria  to  the  historically  grounded  claims  of  Salzburg, 
and  demanded  satisfaction  for  Methodius  on  pain  of  excommonioa- 
tion,  and  Lewis  was  obliged  to  release  him,  probably  under  pressure 
of  the  peace  with  Svatopluck  (874)  which  was  unfavourable  to  him. 
But  John  ym.  required  Kozel  not  to  detam  Methodius  and,  in  con- 
tradiction to  Hadrian,  forbade  the  use  of  the  Slovenian  language  in 
the  Mass.  S^osel  died  shortly  thereafter  and  from  that  time  Metho- 
dius seems  to  have  had  little  influence  in  the  Fannonian  diocese. 
He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Moravia  with  Svatopluck.*  Here, 
however,  the  claims  of  the  Gerniaii  priests  who  had  returned  to 
^[rtravia  were  soon  renewed,  and  they  also  reproached  him  with  the 
(ireek  heres;^''  fdoetrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  The 
chief  of  these  opponents  of  Methodius,  Wichino,  who  at  the  request 
of  Svatopluck  was  raised  by  Pope  John  Vlll.  to  the  bishopric  of 
Neithra,  won  Svatopluck  over  to  the  Latin  Maiis.  Methodius  was 
able,  on  occasion  of  his  personal  presence  in  Bome,  to  obtain  anew 
from  John  permission  for  the  employment  of  the  Slovenian  liturgy 

arehbisliopric  ol  Movsvia,  or  only  on  a  second  visit  at  the  request  of  Konl,  vtd. 
DuMMi.ER,  Ludw.  d.  D.  II.  261,  note  5. 
'  It  remains  doubtful  whether  his  residenoe  was  Welehrad  (t'.e.  Hradisch). 
0.  H. — ^VOL.  IL  L 
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and  to  rejjf  1  t  he  attacks  of  his  opponents  by  means  of  the  Pope  s 
letters.  Aftrr  the  death  of  Methodius  (815)  the  exertions  of  the 
German  hierarchy  against  the  independence  of  the  Slovenian 
ecclesiastical  system  gained  new  power  and  alao  found  support  in 
Pope  Stephen  V.*  The  decay  of  great  Moravian  kingdom  (906) 
soon  brought  the  correspoiidiiig  turn  of  events.  The  diiciples  of 
Methodius,  Bishop  GxamoiT  and  others,  fled  to  the  South,  especially 
to  Bulgaria,  where,  as  well  as  in  Seraa  and  partly  in  Croatia,  the 
Shmnic  worship  asserted  itself. 

Z,  The  Mgaiiaiis. 

Sourctf:  Theophaoes  continoat  ed.  Bonn  1888.  Photo  epistulce  ed.  Monta- 
entiiis  Loud.  1651,  pp.  1-46.  LUerOhire:  C  J.  JnaCB,  Ottch*  d,  BulgateHj 
Png.1876. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  originally  non-Slavonic  nation  (of  Turkish  race), 
on  its  settlement  m  tlic  aucient  Miusia,  undenvenl  such  strong 
intermixture  with  the  far  more  numerous  subject  Slavs,  that  it 
resigned  itself  to  the  Slavonic  language  and  then  to  Slavonic- 
Christian  civilization.  The  BulgariHiis,  who  had  ap;ain  made  them- 
selves so  terrible  to  tlie  Greek  Empire  in  IIjc  bogiimiDg  of  the  ninth 
century,*  from  that  time,  bemg  in  contact  with  the  Greek  world 
of  civilization,  began  to  open  to  Christianity.  Bishop  Manuel  of 
Adrianople,  whom  they  took  prisoner,  did  indeed  pay  with  his  life 
fcnr  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith  under  the  Bulgarian  John  Mor- 
tagon.  But  the  Khan  Boris  (Bogoris),  when  in  8n4  lie  concluded 
peace  with  the  Greek  Empire,  received  baptism,  after  he  had  re- 
quested and  obtained  a  bishop  from  the  Emperor  Michael  IQ.  and 
the  Patriarbh  Photins.*  A  heathen  party  was  bloodily  defeated. 
But  alongeide  of  the  Chnstianity  of  the  Oreek  Church  we  also  find 
Armenian  Mouophysites,  Panlicians  and  Jews  in  the  land.  There 
immediately  began  the  straggle  between  Borne  and  Byzantinm  for 
the  eooleelastioal  possession  of  Bulgaria,^  which  after  a  short  alliance 

'  Tho  genuiueneBB  of  his  letter  to  Svatopluck  might  be  maintained  against 

Giazel. 

*  Death  of  the  Emperor  Nioephoraa  I. 

'  It  is  a  gnmncUwi  cssumption  ihat  HeChodius  and  Gonatantine  (Cyril)  want 
to  Moravia  ligr  way  d  Bulgaria  and  conducted  miasioii'-work  theve ;  if  the  stovy, 

thut  a  MKTiroDirs  made  a  striking  impression  on  Bogoris  by  means  of  a  picture 
of  the  iast  judgment  (Theophanr"^  contin.),  has  historical  value  at  all,  it  must  b*^ 
referred  to  some  other  Methodius  than  the  famous  Apostle  of  the  biavs.  Cf. 
HiKscu,  Byzant  Studien^  p.  218.   Dummluu,  G.  d.  O.sffr.  R,  H.,  187. 

<  As  early  as  866,  two  yssxa  altar  his  baptism  by  a  Oreek  biahopi  Bogoris 
petitioned  Lewis  the  German  and  Pope  Niohdas  L  to  send  him  bishops  of  the 
correct  faith. 
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wiih  Borne,  ended  in  its  attaobment  to  the  Greek  Churcli.  At  the 
same  tune  the  Slavonio  element  obtains  the  predominanoe,  maa- 
mnoh  as  Bishop  GLement,  the  papQ  of  lCeihoditi%  after  his  flight 
from  Morayia,  worked  with  much  inflnence  in  Bulgaria.  Similarly, 
mider  the  seoond  son  of  BogoriB,  Symeon  (89S-927),  who  became  so 
dangerous  to  Byzantium,  Slairo-Bnlgarian  Ohristiaii  literatnre  re- 
ceived powerful  incentives  to  development. 

4.  Bohemia. 

Sources :  Cosuas  Chron.  vid.  sup.  p.  142.  L.  Bljdingbr,  Osterr.  Gresch.  I.  and 
Zur  KHHk  Otr  Amshm.  O.  In  ZOeG.  1857. 

The  bishopric  of  Ratisbon  did  indeed  lay  claim  to  Bohemia. 
More  impoi  taut  for  its  conversion  to  Christianity  was  its  political 
attachment  to  ihe  kingdom  of  Moravia  under  Rastis];iv  and  Svato- 
plnck.  The  latter 's  father-in-law,  Borzivoi  of  Bohemia,  had  himself 
baptized  with  his  wife  Lttdmilla.  Their  o^randson  Wenzeslav 
''f^28-93B),  who  was  devoted  to  the  Church  and  again  acknowledged 
Bohemia's  dependence  on  the  German  Empire,  and  under  whom 
many  German  priests  came  into  the  conntry,  was  slain  by  his 
brother  Boleslav  the  Cruel.  The  latter,  although  himself  a  Chris* 
tian,  was  won  by  the  heathen  national  party,  rent  Bohemia  away 
from  the  Empire  (till  Otto  I.  again  sabjeoted  it),  bat  was  unable  to 
uproot  Christianity ;  three  years  later  he  caused  the  relics  of  Mb 
brother  to  be  branght  to  the  chnroh  of  S.  Vitas  in  Pragne. 

BoLnLAv  the  Picas  was  the  first  to  carry  ont  Christianiiy  strictly, 
now,  however,  in  the  Latin  form.  After  setting  aside  the  older 
claims  of  Batisbon,  a  bishopric  was  erected  in  Prague  (976  or  076), 
in  which,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  Pope  John  XVI. 
the  Latin  rite  was  the  rule  from  the  very  beginning.  After  the 
exertions  of  the  first  bishop,  the  Saxon  Thietmar,  which  bore  little 
frait,  there  sncceeded  the  youTig  ik)hemian  Adalbert,  whose  mind 
was  filled  with  his  predecessor's  complaints  of  the  oV)st  iuate  resist- 
ance of  the  Czechs,  aiiH  who  at  the  diet  of  the  Empire  at  Veruna 
(983)  under  Otto  III.,  received  consecration  from  Archbishop  Willigis 
of  Mayence,  and  pilgrimaged  bare-foot  to  Prague,  but  with  his 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  strictness,  foond  such  obstinate  resist- 
ance, that  he  again  left  Prague,  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  Italy.  Bole* 
slav  and  Willigis  did  indeed  indoce  him  after  a  few  years  to  return 
to  Bohemia,  where  in  the  meantime  the  a£fairs  of  the  Chorch  had 
fallen  into  entire  disorder,  while  Boleslav  in  association  with  the 
heathen  Lintaaea  made  war  on  the  German  Empire.  Bat  Adalbert 
withdrew  a  second  time,  and  when,  at  the  Pope's  command,  he  wonld 
have  retomed  a  third  time,  he  was  no  longer  received  (vid,  inf.). 
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5.  Conyersion  of  the  Wends. 

Sourrps  W I  I  T  kind's  (of  Corvoy)  R'  S  gostm  SaxoniccRy  SrG.  4  rec.  Waitz,  Srd  ed. 
Hann.  1882,  MGS.  III.  Thiktmaki  (ep  Meseb.)  Chronica  SrG.  38  rec.  Ijap- 
peub.  u.Kluge  1889  (MGS.  HI.)  and  Adam  Brem.  (p.  136).— Hblmold,  Chron- 
ica Siavorunif  zee.  Lappenb.  Hajm.  1868  (MGS.  XXI.)  and  Saxo-Gbaiol.  ed. 
A.  Holder  1886  are  based  on  Adam  of  Bremen  for  the  older  period  and  only 
heoomc  of  iudcixjndent  Iiiiportance  for  the  later.  LUerahire :  L.  GiBSB- 
VKmOBT^Wendische  GtachidUen^d  voU.  1843.— Wigobbs, MtekUtUmrfB, 
1840. 

Under  the  Saxon  prmoes  Henry  I.  and  Otto  I.  there  arose  on  the 
Wendiflh  frontier  the  Maxgnmies  of  Meissen  (for  the  Sorbs),  East- 
Sazonj  (Lnsatia)  and  North-Saxonj  (Altmark).  Henry  adyaaoed 
against  the  Wiltsea  and  Lintitees  on  the  Havel  and  conquered 
Bruidenlnurg.  Otto  sooght  to  secure  his  role  bj  the  erection 
of  bishoprics.  In  Oldenburg  in  Holstein  (Slavonic  Staigardj,  where 
Bishop  Adalward  of  Verden  had  already  been  active  in  spiritual 
mission-work  among  the  Obotrites,  Otto,  iii  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
founded  a  biahopnc  for  Wagiiaiis  and  Obotrites  m  East  liolsteiu 
and  Mecklenburg  as  far  as  the  Peene  and  the  Elbe,  which  was  to  be 
under  tbe  archbishopric  of  Hamburg-Bremen  and  thp.  protection 
of  the  Saxon  Duke  Hermann  Billung.  For  the  Wends  who  were 
baptized  by  Saxon  olore^y  on  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  he  foundtni 
the  bishoprics  of  Havelberg  (Redarians)  in  916  and  Brandenburg 
(Hevellians)  in  948,  which  at  first  stood  under  Mayence.  But 
finally,  disregarding  the  initial  resistance  of  Mayence,  on  his  third 
visit  to  Borne,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  erected  an  arch* 
bishop  in  Magdeburg  in  068^  where  in  937  he  had  already  founded 
a  richly  endowed  Benedictine  monastery.  To  it  Halberstadt  was 
obliged  to  surrender  a  part  of  its  diocese.  Under  Magdeburg  came 
the  bishoprics  of  Havelberg  and  Brandenbnzgi  the  likewise  already 
founded  bishopric  of  Meissen,  as  well  as  the  two  new  bishoprics  of 
Zeili  and  Meraeboxg  tor  the  districts  between  the  Saale  and  the 
Elbe.  Soon  thmafter  Mayence  found  itself  indemmfied  by  the 
subordination  to  it  of  Prague  and  a  Moravian  bishopric.  Adaiabbt, 
hitherto  Abbot  of  Weissenburg'  in  the  S])eiergau,  in  Rome,  in 
October,  908,  received  the  pallimti  iiui  equal  rights  with  ihe  Arch- 
bishops of  Mayence,  Treves  and  Cologne.  The  death  of  the  Mar- 
grave Gero  and  the  abolition  of  the  bishopric  carried  out  by  Bishop 
Giseier  oi  Morseburg  are  events  detrimental  to  the  unity  and  power 
of  the  Saxon  race. 

But  in  revolt  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Utto  ITT.,  the  Wends  in 
greater  part  shook  oif  again  the  Christianity  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  them ;  Havelberg  and  Brandenburg  fell  in  963,  the  Obotrites 
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rose  in  revolt  under  Duke  Mutni  (Mistewoi),  the  arohbishopric  of 
Magdebnrg  lost  everything  beyond  the  Elbe.  It  was  only  among 
the  Obotritee  belonging  to  Bremen^Hamboxg  (in  the  bishopric  of 
Oldenhnrg)  that  remains  of  Christian  institutions  were  preserved, 

and  m  the  bishoprics  of  Merseburg  (abolished  for  a  time  but  restored 
nnder  Henry  II.),  Zeitz  aud  Meissen,  the  Church  established  itself 
under  German  rule. 

The  Weudish  prince  Gottschalk,  a  p:randson  of  Mistni,  who  had 
been  brouglit  up  as  a  Christian  in  a  infiiuistery,  had  then  become  a 
furious  foe  of  the  Saxon  oppressors,  and  had  finally  been  again  won 
to  the  Christian  Church,  worked  energetically  from  1046  in  his 
great  kingdom  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Doohy  of  Saxony,  for  the  carrying  out  of  Christianity  and 
German  onatoms  and  state-administration,  founded  numerous 
oborches  and  monasteries  and  the  two  bishoprics  of  Ratzebufg  and 
Mecklenburg  (near  Wismar);  but  in  the  midst  of  his  OhiistiAn 
enterprises,  he  fell  at  Lenssen  in  Priegnits  m  1060,  and  along  with 
him  his  creation  was  again  swallowed  npby  heathenism. 

6.  Poland,  Frussia,  and  Hungary. 

SDMreet  .*  Of  German  chroniclen  specially  TmxmAa  (p.  148).  Passio  S.  Adal- 
bert! Martyris  in  Script,  rer.  Boru5?*?icarum  1.  235  and  the  two  xut(P  of 
Adalbert  by  J.  Canaparit's  and  by  Bruno  in  MGS.  IV.  531  and  — 
Brt'NOVIS  eptsittla  ad  IJent  tcurji  IT.  in  GiBSEuuBriiT's  Kaisergeschichte  IT. 
Appendix.  Literature:  The  hibtory  of  Poland  by  Bopbl,  of  Prussia  by 
J.  Yoier,  of  the  Hagyara  bj  J.  ▼.  Mailath,  2nd  ed.  and  by  FtaiAB  (newly 
levised  Iqr  Klbih  9nd  ed.  1876-80).~GiH8BBa«!HT,  Q,  d,  d,  £aiferaseflf  I.  and 
IL—Fribsb,  KQ,  du  JEr.  Foten  1. 1786. 

1.  After  previous  influences  proceding  from  Mor;ivia,  in  Poland, 
Miecislav  I.  (Miesco),  the  husband  of  the  Bohemian  Ihibravka,  the 
sister  of  Boleslav  n.,  first  accepted  Christianity  in  IMiG,  and,  being 
compelled  by  Otto  II.  to  recognize  Grerman  supremacy,  founded  the 
bi>^hopric  of  Posen/  which  came  under  the  authority  of  Mayence, 
but  soon  under  that  of  Magdeburg. — To  the  Polish  Boleslav  I. 
(Chrobiy,  9^X025)  the  Brave,  who  also  ruled  over  a  great  part  of 
Pomeraaia,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Masovians,  Cracovians  and  Silesians, 
came  Adalbert  of  Prague  {vid.  stfp.),  witk  the  object,  at  the  Pope's 
command,  of  seeldng  entry  into  Ptagne  for  the  third  time.  Re- 
pulsed there,  nnder  Boleslav's  protection  he  went  down  the 
Weiohsel  and  on  board  ship  as  far  aa  the  neighbonrhood  of  Edniga- 
berg,  without  having  any  auocess.   On  the  point  of  retoming,  be 

'  Accordint;  to  Zkissberc,  AOoG.  38,  74  the  rise  of  the  bishopric  of  Posen 
already  took  place  in  the  time  of  Otto  I. 
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was  stabbed  by  the  Prussians  in  997,  on  a<  count  of  an  unconscious 
violation  of  a  sacred  field.  Bolesiav  redeemed  his  corpse  and  his 
oapUve  companions  and  brought  the  former  to  Gnesen.  Here  (about 
1000),  at  the  instigation  of  Otto  III.,  he  founded  the  arcbbishoprie 
of  G-nesen,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Kolberg  (for  Pomerania),  Cracow 
(for  Chrobatia)  and  firealaa  (for  Silesia).  (Posen  remained  at  first 
under  Magdebuig.)  The  mdependent  orgmnisation  of  the  Polish 
Church,  which  was  reprehended  in  Germany,  sabserred  his  saooess- 
fol  endeavour  to  strip  off  the  sapremaiy  over  it  which  Germany 
continued  to  claim,  and  on  the  other  hand,  promoted  direct  alliance 
with  Borne. 

To  Bolesiav  there  then  came,  with  the  object  of  emulating  the 
example  of  Adalbert  of  Prague,  whom  he  venerated,  the  Saxon 

iiubleiiiaii  BiaTN  (of  Querfurt),  a  i elation  of  the  Saxon  ruling  house, 
who  had  come  to  Italy  iii  the  company  of  Otto  III.  and  had  there 
been  seized  by  the  same  spirit  of  visionary  asceticism  as  Adalbert. 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  the  heathens,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdebin,L;  not  of  Gnesen)  was  obliged  to  give 
him  consecraiion  in  I'W.    As  the  poHriral  opposition  of  Henry  II. 
to  Bolesiav  was  a  hindrance  to  the  plans  of  Brun,  he  went  first 
to  Hnngarji  then  to  Kieff  to  the  Russian  Grandprince  Vladimir 
and  as  far  as  the  Lower  Don  and  the  months  of  the  Danube  to  the 
wild  Patzinaks,  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  an  alliance  with 
Vladimir  and  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  which  indeed  had  only 
transitoiy  sncoess.  Betnming  to  Bolesiav,  he  worked  saooossfnlly 
through  his  emissaries  in  Sweden  (vtd.  sup.  p.  142)  and  then  pnrsned 
Adalbert's  route  to  Prassia,  where  along  with  all  his  companions  he 
met  death      decapitation  in  1009  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
country.  Bolesiav  stringently  maintained  Ghristianiiy  in  Bolandf 
and  his  successor,  MnEOiSLAV  II.  also  sought  to  strengthen  it;  he 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Cujavia  for  the  Wendish  country  on  the 
Weichsel.    But  the  pDliticai  disorders  after  his  death  (1034)  occa- 
sioned the  falling  away  ot  great  ma^es  from  Christianity.  The 
bishopric  of  Posen  detackod  itself  from  Magdeburg  and  came  under 
Gnesen)  which  however  was  devastated  by  the  Bohemians,  who  rook 
the  body  of  S.  Adalbert  to  Prague.    After  the  return  of  Miecislav's 
son,  Casimir,  who  had  lied  to  Germany,  ecolesiastical  order  was 
only  very  gradually  restored. 

2.  From  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Magyars  disturbed 
Fannoilia}  where  they  settled  at  its  end,  and  whence  in  the  tenth 
century  they  carried  terror  with  their  hordes  of  riders  into  the 
German  Empire  and  Italy.  In  them  the  ancient  Hims  seemed  to 
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return.    The  great  Moravian  kingdom  suffered  their  attacks  ia 
906,  thfi  GaxoUngiaii  East  Mark  diaappeared,  tlie  ooontiy  below  tlie 
Eons  fell  into  their  hands,  Bawia  eapeoiaUy  had  to  aaffer  finght- 
folly  fiom  the  barbarism  of  these  hordesi  who  had  reached  only 
a  very  low  degree  of  oivilisatbiif  till  Heniy  of '  Bavaria  and 
then  Otto  I's  viotoiy  at  the  batde  of  Lechfbld  (965)  set  a  limit 
to  their  predatory  ezoorsions.   At  that  time  the  Hnngartans  were 
still  essentially  heathen,  although  their  relation  to  the  Ohazars,  the 
influence  of  numerous,  especially  female,  captives,  and  their  relations 
to  tLe  Greek  Empire,  which  was  likewise  menaced  by  them,  had 
already  brought  them  near  to  Christianity,  and  the  chieftain  (Tvr.AS, 
baptized  in  Constantinople  about  L^blii,  had  already  begun  Ghnstiau- 
ization  in  the  country  of  the  Wallachs  (the  modern  TransylvaniaV 
After  the  battle  of  Lechfeld,  and  after  in  970  they  had  suffered  a 
complete  overthrow  by  the  Greek  Empire,  they  found  the  necessity 
of  uniting  their  loosely  allied  tribes,  and  of  adopting  a  fixed  and 
settled  life.   The  way  was  being  paved  for  an  internal  revolution, 
which  led  to  the  pnnmit  of  agrionltnre,  the  development  of  the 
monarohy,  and  at  4^e  same  tune,  to  the  aooeptance  of  the  Christian 
Cbnioh  as  the  intsUectnal  organizing  power.  Thus  GmnauL,  under 
whom  the  proper  formation  of  the  Hungarian  State  began,  beoame 
Christian,  bat,  it  is  trae,  oontinned  to  saorifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 
At  the  same  time  begsn  the  immigration  of  Christian  colonists. 
A  Swaluan,  WoLPaAva,  teacher  in  the  monastery  of  Einsiedein, 
a  fiiand  of  Brono  of  Cologne,  worked  as  a  missionary  in  Hungary, 
bat  was  re-called  by  Bishop  Piligrim  of  Passau,  who  reckoned  on 
the  earlier  relaLion  d:  Huiif^ary  to  kid  doe  and  desired  no  foreign 
influence.    By  means  of  douijtleds  exaggerated  representations  of 
the  success  of  his  own  exertions,  Piligrim  sought  to  obtain  from 
Pope  Benedict  VII.  the  recognition  of  the  alleged  ancient  claims 
of  Passau  to  archiepiscopal  rank,  making  prolier  of  the  founda- 
ti<Mi  of  seven  bishoprics  for  Hungary  and  Moravia.    But  in  vain. 
At  that  time  rather  the  rights  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg 
over  Passau  itself  were  expressly  reoogniaed.    Adalbbbt  of  Prague 
aUOy  both  personally  and  by  emissaries,  worked  temporarily  and 
with  small  saooess  in  Hungary.    The  Churchy  which  had  made 
but  very  small  advance  under  Geysa,  only  attained  to  decided  vic- 
tory under  his  suooessor  Stbfhin  (997-1088).  He  first  really  came 
over  to  Christianity  on  his  marriage  with  Gisbiia  of  Bavaria  (the 
sister  of  the  fntnrs  King  Henry  IL),  and  assumed  the  obligation  to 
carry  oat  the  organisation  of  the  Church.  Every  ten  villages  weie 
obliged  to  build  and  equip  a  church ;  whoever  would  not  become  % 
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Christian,  became  a  serf.  Supported  by  Otto  III.,  he  gave  the 
Church  of  Hungary,  imder  dependence  on  Rome,  an  organization 
of  its  own  under  one  archbishopric  (Gran),  and  in  the  year  iCXJU 
placed  on  his  head  the  royal  crown  sent  him  by  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
The  vicdent  procedure  of  Stephen  brought  about  reactions  Loth 
against  Christianity  and  his  monarchy  after  his  death,  but  the 
Church  neyertheless  remained  assured  for  future  times. 

7.  Ctaasars  and  Susaiaas. 

Sowmtui  NnsToa^s  JBiuvum  Jjuiolt,  translated  1^  Schltaer,  6  ^Is.  Gfifctaneen 
1802.   (Nestor's  Ghronicle  by  Miklosich,  Vienna  1860).   IMerature:  Ph. 

Straht  .  I^fftr.  ztir  russ.  K.O.  1827.  iydm.  Gesch.  d.  rttss.  Kirche  1«?0. 
Philaukt,  Gesrfi.  (Jt'r  K.  Russl  ,  in  O^^rman  by  Bhimenthal,  2  vols.  1S72. 
Cf.  PiciiLKK,  Gesvh.  dtr  kirchl.  J rcntiung  twischen  Orient  utul  Occidetit,  i. 
1-7,  BomvBTiiCH,  Zur  Einfiihrung  der  Chr.  in  Russland^  Ev.  luth.  Kz.  1888, 
31  sq. 

The  nomad  nation  of  the  Chazars,  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  had 
gradually  spread,  from  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  as  far  as  beyond  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  reaching  nnrtli 
as  far  as  the  Uka.  Their  Chakhan  (Grand  Khan)  resided  at  Itii, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  (Astrakhan)  and  ruled,  by 
means  of  a  nudeus  composed  of  a  standing  army,  over  nations  of 
the  most  various  races,  languages  and  religions.  The  Goths  on  the 
Tauric  peninsula  were  Christian,  the  Slavs  in  the  North  and  West 
were  heathen,  the  army  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  Mohamme- 
dans. The  ruling  familyy  of  Turkish  oxigin,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  at  leasts  adhered  to  the  Jewish  faith,  the  rest  of  the 
Chaaaxs  and  most  nearly  related  Finns  were  mostly  still  heathen, 
but  in  part  were  Christian  or  Moslem.  The  embassage  of  Con- 
stantine  (Cyril)  to  the  Chazar  court  {mi,  mp.  p.  143)  sheds  light  on 
these  mixed  relationships.  Among  the  Slavs  in  modem  Russia, 
in  the  centre,  Novgorod,  Smoleusk,  an  1  Kieff  formed  the  oldest  and 
must  important  points.  Finm.-h  tribes  (Letiii,  Livuniauii,  Esthon- 
ianfl,  Lapps,  etc.)  attacked  themselves  on  the  north.  In  many  cases 
these  Slavs  had  come  into  contact,  partly  hostile,  partly  commercial 
(pspf^cially  at  Novgorod),  with  the  Nortiimen,  the  Varangians. 
Liternal  discords  and  pxtprnal  distresses  caused  them  to  apply  to 
the  Waragi  (Russians)  who  belonged  to  the  former,  to  assume  the 
dominion  and  restore  order.  Rurik  (f  879)  and  his  brothers  and 
men  answered  this  appeal^  and  by  the  alliance  of  this  ruling  war- 
like tribe  of  Norman  dMoent  with  the  Slavs  there  was  thus  formed 
the  nndeus  of  modem  Bnssia,  which  speedily  grew  up  under  Rurik^s 
race;  in  the  process,  the  tribe,  which  at  first  was  continually 
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strengthened  by  new  reinloroemente,  was  gradually  mm  and  more 
amalgamated  with  the  snbjeot  Slavs  and  Finns.  The  growing 
power  of  the  Bnssians,  to  whom  a  multitude  of  smaller  Slavonic 

tribes  subjected  themselves,  led  to  the  collision  with  the  Chazars, 
til-'  c  oiKjuest  of  Kieff,  and  contact  with  Constantiiiople,  wliich  re- 
ceived inercenaries  from  among  them,  and  afforded  lively  com- 
mercial intercourse,  but  also,  both  once  in  the  time  of  Michael  lH. 
after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  repeatedly  afterwards, 
was  thrown  into  terror  Ly  liussian  hosts,  and  had  to  keep  its 
troublesome  guests  in  good  temper  by  rioh  presents  and  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce. 

An  attempt  to  convert  the  Russians  was  made  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Photins  (second  half  of  the  ninth  century),  and  in  the  time 
of  looB,  the  flon  of  Bnxik  (about  900),  a  ohurch  existed  in  Siefll 
Igor's  widow,  Oloa,  likewise  of  Norman  desoent,  who  suocessfaUy 
oonduoted  the  government  daring  the  minority  of  her  son  Syatos* 
LAV,  reoeived  Christian  baptism  along  with  her  following  in  965  at 
Constantmople,  where  she  was  reoeived  with  great  splendomr ;  the 
Emperor  Constahtins  PospBTBOosKims  was  her  godfather,  and 
himself  eironmstantially  described  her  entry But  Olga  was  not 
yet  able  to  draw  her  people  after  her  ;  Svatoslav  also  refused  to 
follow  her.  An  embassy  of  01ga*s  to  the  Euijioror  Otto  I.  also 
occasioned  a  missionary  attempt  from  the  West  by  Abbot  Adalbert, 
the  sill  s.Kjuent  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  but  without  success.*  Tt 
was  only  after  the  subjection  of  the  Bulgarians  by  Svatoslav  and 
after  bloody  wars  under  Jaropolk  that  Vladimir  the  Great  (98U- 
lL>U6j  was  able  essentially  to  promote  his  object  of  blending  the 
manifold  national  elements,  by  accepting  Christianity  and  carrying 
out  its  introduction.  When  Vladimir  conquered '  the  ancient  city 
of  Cherson  on  the  peninsula  of  Taurus,  he  married  Anna,  the  sister 
of  the  Emperor  Basil,  in  968,  of  which  the  Emperor  made  his 
baptism  a  conditions  Accompanied  by  priests  and  relics,  YUdimir 
returned  to  Eieff,  caused  the  venerated  idol  to  be  tied  to  a  horse's 
tail,  to  he  beaten  with  dubs  and  thrown  into  the  Dnieper.  He 
commanded  his  snbjects  to  receive  baptism,  with  the  threat  that 
otherwise,  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies  of  God  and  the  Qrand 

*  Const  Porpbyr.  Dt  cerinum,  II.  15  ed.  Boon.  1829  p.  694. 

'  Vid.  the  puBagwin  SchKtaer'B  tnaisUtion  of  Nestor,  V.  106, 109. 

^  Said  to  have  been  uaiBted  by  the  tteason  of  a  priest,  who  then  beosme 

tropolitnn  of  KiefF. 

'  By  the  marriage  he  at  the  same  time  became  brotber>in<law  of  the  Qerman 
Emperor  Otto  IT. 
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prince.  The  legislation  oi  his  successor  Jaboslav  shows,  along  with 
the  fixing  of  judicial  tradition/  the  beginning  of  the  influence  of 
Ghristiaiutjy  on  the  state  of  law.  Kieff  became  the  centre  of  the 
Bonian  Church,  the  metropolitaii  there  standing  under  the  Patri- 
aroh  of  Constantinople.  During  a  time  of  political  tension  with 
GoDfltaiLtinople,  Jaroslav  did  indeed  leave  the  see  unoooapied  for 
four  yean  after  the  death  of  Theopempt  the  first  metropolitan 
(1047),  and  then  (1060)  oaiued  the  Bnauan  bishopa  to  elect  a  bom 
Buasian,  the  monk  Hilaseok,  the  fonnder  of  the  oaTe-monasteiy  of 
Eieff  (PetBohera),  who  ruled  the  Bneeian  Chnroh  for  twenty  years. 
But  the  relationship  to  Constantinople  was  maintained.  From 
Bulgaria  the  Bnsaian  Ohnroh  reoeiyed  the  Slavonic  (Cyrillian)  Bible 
and  the  ancient  Slovenian  ecclesiastical  language.  The  above  cave- 
monastery  became  the  seed-plot  of  ecclesiastical  culture  and  litera- 
ture. Here  the  first  Russian  chronicler,  Nestok,  worked  at  the 
begmnmg  of  the  following  period. 

>  In  Slavonic  and  German,  in  Ewan,  Hm  ^Muiit  Beeht  der  Mtt$9m  m  miner 
genehichU,  SMwkiklung,  Dorp.  1896,  p.  264  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 
The  Papacy  and  the  Hierarchy. 

Saiurcts  :  Till  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  tbe  Idber  Pontificilii  (i. 

340).  From  that  time  onwards:  J.  M.  Wattbrich,  Pontificnm  Roman- 
orum  qui  fi/rrrrv*  hide  ab  exeunie  scecnlo  IX.  itsqup  ad  finem  s.  XIII.  vitas 
ah  (pqttalibus  t  un.'it  ripUg.  T.  I.  (Joh.  VIII.  to  Urban  li.  ^72-1099)  Lips.  1862. 
Along  with  the  cat&logues  of  the  popes  and  other  sources  standing  near  to 
tbe  time,  tbe  most  importMit  doeameiitB  and  namerons  nIatiTe  fragments 
taken  from  chTonicles  and  other  aoorces.  The  Acts  of  Synods  and  the 
moet  of  the  lelative  papal  letters  in  Mansi  XIV.-XX.  Jaffk,  J!'';/.  L, 
Hefble  IV.  LUtrcBturt:  Baxmamn,  IL  (p.  84)»  GbbqoroVIUS,  Gtach,  d, 
Stadt.  Rom, 

t  The  Pi^es,  the  Oiurch  and  the  Frankish  Konarehy  till  alter  the 

middle  of  the  fiinth  Century. 

Soure€»:  CapUuUxria  ttg»  frame,  ed.  Borbtics  vid.  sup.  p.  fi7.  Th.  Sickbl 
Acta  refpim  et  fmperaformm  Carolinorum,  2  vols.  Wien  IBG?  sqq.  Litcra' 
ture :  W.  SiMSON,  Jbb.  d.  frdnk.  Retches  under  Ludiv.  d.  lY.  2  vols.,  Lpz. 
1874-76.  E.  DOmmlbr,  G.  d.  ost/r.  ReichSfl.  LuDWiu  d.  D.  bis  zum  Frieden 
ffon  Kohlene  8G0.  2nd  ed.  Lpz.  1887  {Jbb.  d.  detdtchen  Gettch.), 

1.  Under  Lewis  the  Pious  (814-840),  in  the  quarrel  with  his  sons,  tliere 
begins  the  crumbling  to  pieces  oi  the  Carolingian  Empire,  amid  the  lively  par- 
ticipation of  the  higher  clergy  of  the  Franldah  Empire,  who  at  first  at  least 
veptesented  the  oonoepdon  of  the  indty  of  the  Xmpire  as  the  eonreUtiYe  of  ^^^^ 

the  nity  of  the  Church  in  a  manner  which  was  contradictory  of  Franldsh  p^"^ 

tra'litions.  This  was  so  far  realized  in  tho  act  of  partition  of  817,  inasmuch 
as,  whilo  Pippin  received  Aquitaino,  and  Lewis  Bavaria,  all  the  rest  was  to 
remain  under  the  Emperors,  father  and  son.  The  unitas  imperii  was  not  to  be 
rent  asunder  out  of  love  to  smus,  tie  scandalmn  in  saiictaeccltsia  ariretur.  After, 
St  the  instigatioii  of  his  seeond  wiie^  Judith,  Lewis  ahdfahed  this  ordinanee  in 
839  in  the  interest  of  Jodith's  son  Charles  (the  Bald),  a  number  of  the  most 
influential  prelates  took  the  side  of  the  elder  sons,  Lothar  and  Pippin,  who 
fought  their  father  on  this  rif^^ount  and  accorapHshed  his  liumiliation  at  Com- 
pie(»ne  in  830.  Against  Lotiiar  oppressive  preponderance  Pippin  and  Lewis 
did  indeed  again  turn  to  their  father  at  hrst.  But  the  elder  brothers  onoe  more 
ptooseded  in  common  against  their  father,  who  was  deserted  by  them  all  on 
the  Field  of  Lies  nesr  Colmar  (888)  and  was  also  betrayed  by  Pope  Gregoxy  lY., 
who  had  hastened  to  his  side ;  he  was  to  have  been  made  incapable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  so  of  ruling,  by  enforced  solemn  ecclesiastical  penance  at  SoisBonB. 
But  the  interference  of  Lewis  (th«  German)  now  put  an  end  to  his  father's 
state  of  constraint,  and  at  the  Diet  at  Diedenhofen  in  835  tho  entire  body  of 
prelates  declared  the  deposition  iilt^ai  and  solemnly  restored  Xjewis  the  Pious. 
Boo  of  Rheims,  who  took  special  part  in  the  procedure  sgainat  the  JBrnpeior 
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had  now  to  do  ecclesiastical  penanoe  and  declare  himself  unworthy  of  the 
priesthood;  and  Aookard  of  Iiyon«^  was  deposed  from  his  archiepiscopal 
dignity  on  like  grounds.  But  the  contiicts  continued  af'^^r  the  death  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  the  bloody  internecine  battle  of  Fontanetum  ^June,  841),  on  the 
brook  of  the  Burgundiones/  between  Lewis  and  Charles  on  the  one  side  and 
\|C/ii***-Lothar  on  the  other,  led  finally  to  the  treaty  of  Teidim  (84S),  in  which  Lewis 
the  German  (f  €76)  received  Oermany  as  far  as  the  Bhine,  but  also  the  dis- 
trictsTJf  Mayence,  Worms  and  Spires,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  QgABMB 
thiLBald  (+877)  received  Hatil.  West  Burgundy  and  the  Spanish  Mark.  L(rrnAR 
as  ilMriiiioii  (t  855),  Italy  with  lionn^,  liavenna,  East  Burgundy,  Alsace,  and 
Friesland.  Of  the  sons  of  the  last-named,  Lewis  IL  received  Italy  and  the 
title  of  Emperor,  Lothar  VL  Lorraine  (Alsace  and  the  lands  between  the  Khine 
and  the  Scheldt,  the  Meose'tfnd  the  Saone)  and  Friesland ;  Chjdea,  Bnrgmidy 
and  Provence.  But  after  the  death  of  the  last  two,  their  two  nnides  Charles 
the  Bald  and  Lewis  the  German  took  possession  of  the  inheritance,  and  the 

iULjjlM*^  treaty  of  Moersen  in  870  completed  the  definitive  separation  of  the  RomanfiO 

*  ^Bnrgundian  and  Provencal)  portions  from  the  German. 


\^  %  FoflitioB  of  tlie  Fliipes.'  Lewis  the  Pions  decidedly  vindicated 
\^  his  right  of  dominion  over  Borne  and  ihe  Pope  as  bis  vassal,  and 
farther,  called  Leo  III.  to  aoooimt  for  the  exercise  of  capital  juris- 
diction. Stephen  IV .  at  once  caused  the  Bomans  to  swear  fidelil^ 
to  the  Emperor,  and  ordained  that  the  consecration  of  the  Pope  must 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  ambassadors.  Paschal  I. 
made  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  this  ordinance  to  Lewis  tiic  Pious. 
He  s(?oms  also  to  have  received  from  Lewis  the  promise  that  in 
the  future  only  after  the  consecration  of  tlie  Pope  had  taken  place 
should  his  ambassadors  ne^rotiate  with  the  Emperor  on  friendship 
and  peace. But  the  patent  Ego  Ludovicus,"  etc.,  which  refers  to 
this  matter,  and  which  at  tlie  same  time  assigns  to  the  Roman 
see,  in  addition  to  the  earlier  donations,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  the  patrimonies  in  Calabria,  is  if  not  altogether  spurious,  at 
.least  falsified.  Lewis  the  Pions  repeatedly  sent  his  son  Lothar,  who 
received  the  crown  in  Bome  from  Paschal,  over  the  Alps  to  curb 
Bome,  and  after  the  election  of  Eugenius  IL,  Lotbab  in  reference 
to  acts  of  violence  which  had  taken  place,  arranged  affairs  on  the 
spot  by  the  Constitatio  Bnmaita.*  Obedience  to  the  Pope  was 
here  inculcated,  but  the  Emperor's  right  as  snperior  was  also  main- 
tained. BInvoys  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  to  watch  jointly 
over  the  administration  of  justice  and  bring  acts  of  violence  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Pope,  who  was  obliged,  either  himself  to  provide 


/ 


'  According  to  AVaitz  and  Dtlmmler  not  far  frrnn  Auxerres. 
-  Stoplton  TV.,  S1(;-.S17.     Paschal  I.— 824  EuL,'enius  II.— 827.  Valentinus— 
<ire-ory  1 V.  «2T-b  1 1.   Sorgius  11.— 147.   Leo  IV.— b65.   Benedict  III.  tiU  868. 
'  MGL.  U.b,  pag.  9. 
<  MGL,  1. 289,  in  Boretius  p.  d2Su 
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for  their  aboliuou,  or  to  hand  the  affair  over  to  the  Emperor  for 
discharge.  The  election  of  a  pope '  was  to  be  carried  out  without 
the  disturbing  participation  of  the  masses,  by  those  Romans  only 
who  had  a  right  to  do  so  in  accordance  witli  long  consecrated  tra- 
dition. The  clergy  and  people  were  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to 
Lewis  and  his  sons,  without  prejudic(^  to  the  fidelity  due  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  vow  to  refrain  from  all  uncanonical  procedure  at  papal 
elections,  and  from  any  attempt  to  consecrat^^  a  pope,  before  he 
had  bound  himself  by  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  envoys. 
This  was  not  indeed  observed  at  the  election  of  Valentine,  who 
only  reigned  one  month,  bat  probably  at  the  election  of  Gregoiy 
IV .  Li  the  conflict  of  the  aons  against  Lewis  the  Pions,  Oregoiy 
IV.  took  the  side  of  the  former  and  the  olerioal  party  which  sup* 
ported  them  (Wala,  Agobaid,  eto.),  marched  with  Lothar  across 
the  Alps  and  threatened  the  opposite  party  with  ezoommnnioationy 
bnt  experienced  the  most  decided  resistance  even  £x»m  the  Frankish 
Church,  and  then  sought  in  vain  to  mediate.  Pope  Sergins  IT., 
elected  and  consecrated  without  regard  to  the  Emperor,  wit  h  the 
Boman  magnates,  refused  to  render  the  oath  ot  fealty  to  the  youn^ 
kin^  Lewis,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Lothar  to  Italy,  for  the  reasuu 
that  Rome  ought  only  to  be  subject  to  one  Emperor  ;  but  they  had 
to  agree  to  renew  solemnly  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor. 
Thereupon  Sergius  anointed  Lewis  with  holy  oil  King  of  the  Lorn-  / 
bards,  a  new  and  unusual  performance,  from  which  the  Pope  migktr 
claim  increase  of  his  authoiity.  ^ 
At  the  same  time,  however,  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Lothar, 
he  appointed  the  latter's  highly  esteemed  uncle  Drooo,  the  Bishop 
of  Metz,  to  be  apostolic  Vicar  (/Vtmiw)  over  all  Gaul  and  Germany, 
in  the  interest  certainly  of  the  closer  unity  of  the  Frankish  Church 
as  against  the  partial  kingdoms,  but  at  the  same  time  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  Emperor,  who  desired  to  gain  in  Drogo  an  oigan  of 
influence  in  the'^realms  of  his  brothers  also  (Jaffi^,  No.  2586).  But 
Drogo  was  unable  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  this  position.  Leo 
IV.*s  election  and  consecration  also  ensued,  without  delay  for  the 
Emperor's  oonfirmation  of  the  latter.  Leo  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from  the  Saracens  and 
promised  future  obedience  to  the  Roman  statute,  which  he  liked  to 
designate  as  a  treaty  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  (Jafie, 

'  Fttf.  H.  DoFFniL,  J£ti£ierl&tMfi  und  Po/j^wxshHl  uitler  Karolingem, 
Frib.  i.  B.  1888,  who  bowever  enooeooaly  sees  in  the  claims  of  the  Emperor  to 
influence  the  election  of  the  Pbpe,  the  rise  of  »  new  right.  Vid.  Haook  in 
ThLZ.  mo,  No.  11. 
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^662).  In  Aii<:as^.  846,  a  Saracen  fleet  had  ascended  the  Tibt^r  as 
far  as  liomr',  had  plundered  the  right  bank  and  made  prisoners,  and 
many  Romans  liad  been  slain  in  a  sanguinary  fight.  The  Franko- 
Italian  army,  which  in  the  end  came  up  in  sapport,  sofifered  a  deci- 
ded defeat;  it  was  in  the  end  only  owing  to  a  storm  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Saracen  fleet  was  destroyed.  While  in  this  way 
the  protection  of  the  imperial  authority  proved  to  be  very  inade- 
qnate,  the  oantions  and  energetic  Pope  Leo  IV.,  who  had  gained  his 
poritkm  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Bomang,  earned  great  merit  in 
fleoQiixig  Borne  by  reatoxing  the  ancient  Aorelian  wall«  fortifying 
the  month  of  the  Tiber,  and  enclosing  the  district  aroand  S.  Peter's 
(Leonine  City)  within  walls.  Increased  self  confidence  becomes 
clearly  evident  in  him ;  in  his  bnlls  he  began  regularly  to  place  hifi 
own  name  before  that  of  the  person  addressed,  and  avmded  calling 
the  Emperor  and  princes  dominus.  The  acts  of  the  council  of  863, 
for  the  first  time  have  alongside  of  the  date  according  to  the  years 
of  the  Emperor's,  thai  according  to  the  years  of  the  Pope's  reign. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  able  to  anoint  and  crown  at  Rome  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kine:  EthelwoU  and  liis  son,  afterwards  Alfred  the 
Great,  And  the  choice  of  his  snccessor,  Benedict.  TTI.,  was  only 
announced  to  the  two  emperors  (Lothar  and  Lewis  11.),  aft^r  he 
had  been  placed  upon  the  papal  throne.  The  imperial  envoys  at 
first  attached  themselves  to  an  opposition  party,  which  woold  have 
nsed  violence  against  him,  hat  were  finally  obliged  to  recogniae  him ; 
he  was  consecrated  in  tlieir  pro^^once.  In  these  year!=;  the  idea  of 
moving  against  the  Frankish  £mperor  by  a  league  with  the  Greeks, 
arose  in  Bome. 

8.  The  ipraotical  rsvoltttioii  in  relative  powers  and  aocordmgly 
in  pretemnom  nnos  the  dayi  of  Charlwnagne  showed  itself  in  the 

significance  which  it  was  now  sought  to  give  to  the  anointing  of 
the  emperors  and  kings.  Charlemagne  had  himself  oaosed  the 
crown  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son  Lewis ;  Lewis  the  Pious 

proceeded  in  like  manner  with  Lothar,  and  the  latter  with  Lewis 
n.  Nevertheless  Pope  Stephen  anointed  Lewis  the  Pious  when  he 
visited  him  in  Rheims  in  816;  so  likewise  did  the  Popes  with  Lothar 
and  Lewis  on  occasion  of  their  presonce  in  Rome.  On  sucli  spiritual 
consecration  of  the  secular  govei  iiment  the  spiritual  power  then 
founded  a  kind  of  theocratic  claim,  to  which,  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  the  rulers  began  to  make 
appesL  The  Emperor  Lewis  II.  in  871,  in  opposition  to  the  Greek 
£mperor,  derived  the  divine  right  of  his  imperial  rank  from  the 
papal  oonsecrationi  and  compared  the  Pope  to  Samnel,  who  after  the 
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rf^jection  of  Saul  (the  Greek  Emperor)  crowned  David  (Charle- 
magne). 

In  like  manner  the  controversies  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  with  him 
and  among  themselves,  led  to  their  appealing  to  the  voices  of  the 
bishops,  and  led  the  latter  to  ascribe  to  themselves,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  divine  anthoiitj,  a  kind  of  jadicial  power  over  the  rulers, 
aithongh  they  were  thenuelyetf  most  deeply  invohred  in  political 
relations  and  bonnd  1)y  political  considerations.  Thns  the  Synod  of 
Paris  of  829,  in  a  commnnication  to  Lothar,  appealed  to  the  fact, 
that  according  to  Bnfinns,  J9S«I.  Eecles,  x.,  2,  Constantine  the  Great 
had  attributed  to  the  bishops  a  judicial  power  over  himself.  At  the 
assembly  at  Oompiegne  in  883  they  laid  claim  to  the  right  to  judge 
the  king,  inasmuch  as  they  condemned  him  to  public  penance  on 
account  of  his  acts  of  government ;  and  111  the  year  842  the  Council 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  deposed  the  Emperor  Loihar.* 

Addendum.  Pope  Joan.  The  legend,  which  first  appears  in  the  thimenth 
century  in  Stephaniis  de  Borbone,  but  which  was  quickly  spread,  especially  by 
the  popular  chronicle  oi  Martinus  Polonus,  into  whose  MSS.  it  soon  insinuated 
iteeli,  tells  of  a  maiden,  Agnes,  who  in  man*8  attire  had  followed  her  career  in 
Some  at  the  papp,!  enna,  and  la  the  end  had  h^nelf  become  pope  as  John  VIIL 
(AagUciia),  bnt  had  then  been  delivered  of  a  child,  whersby  the  deceit  was  re- 
vealed. The  legend  which  interpolates  this  popess  between  Leo  IV.  and  Bene- 
dict, was  ingentxonsly  believed  nt  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Protestant 
polemics  utilized  it,  but  the  Protestant  David  Blondel  was  the  first  to  supply 
a  detailed  demonstration  of  its  un historical  character.  In  our  own  century 
Kist  would  still  have  maintained  ite  hiatorioal  eharneter,  which  however  is 
now  genentUy  given  np*  Historical  intereet  only  attaches  now  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  legend.  On  this  point  vid,  Dollinger,  l^ig^abdn,  Mfln* 
cb«iil86& 

1  The  SeialAtiini  in  the  Tiewt  ef  Bocleiiastioal  Law. 

SimrctB:  The  editio  prinoeps  of  the  Psendo-Isidoie  in  Mbelim,  CcUtdtio 
eoNOiMfm  1683,  oftui  repeated  since  then,  also  HL 190.  Criticai  ecUtion: 
H1NSCHIU8,  Dtemlei€8  pieudoisidoriana  et  capitula  AngtlramL  Lps. 

1863.  Benbdicti  Lbvit^:  Capitularia  in  MGL.  III.— Of  the  very  abun- 
dant literature :  Kunst's  dissertation  in  the  edition  of  Benedictus  Levita 
in  MG.  and  HiNScnirs  in  the  Commcntatio  on  his  edition.  Wasserschle}- 
BSM,  Btiiriigt  zur  GeschicMe  der  /alschen  Decretalm,  1844  and  B£.  12,  867. 
J.  WBSSicm,  die  Pltmid&i»idorianuehe  lyage  in  Sybel  HZ.  m.,  44,  and 
the  tesct-boohs  of  eoolesiasfcical  law  by  Schnlte,  FhUipps  and  lu  Richter 
revised  by  Dove-Kahl  1877. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  decay  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  the 
inclination  of  the  Popes  was  directed  towards  freeing  themselves 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperors.    The  hierarchy  in  general, 

'  As  the  unglossed  expression  of  the  conviction  which  was  being  formed,  tnd. 
Nitharty  Hist.  4, 1  (8ta.  8  ed.  Ports,  ed.  2,  Hann.  1870. . 
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the  power  and  influence  of  which  hitherto,  under  Chaiies's  power- 
ful hand,  had  beea  made  part  of  the  organism  of,  and  serviceable  t«j, 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  tried  to  obtain  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
secular  things  also  on  the  strength  of  its  divine  vocation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  civil  wars  after  Charles's  death,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  secular  power  and  the  inaecarity  of  the  Church  in  these 
oonfliots,  made  tliemaelves  most  sensibly  felt,  and  were  bound  to 
promote  the  endeavour  of  the  higher  clergy  to  diminish  their  depen- 
dence on  the  secular  power  and  extend  their  eooleBiaatioal  power 
•Bnt  above  all,  for  this  purpose,  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  as  the 
natural  champion  of  the  Ohnroh,  recommended  itself.  The  Conncit 
of  Paris  in  829  already  placed  the  papacy  and  the  Empire  parallel 
as  the  two  greatest  powers,  with  a  view  to  gaining  due  anthorify 
for  the  bishops  as  the  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
The  spiritnal  law,  of  Boman  origin  and  universal  (not  national) 
character,  appropriated  by  Charlemagne  in  his  capit  ularies,  but  also 
modified  and  introduced  mto  the  system  of  the  politic  il  luv  of  the 
Empire,  began  to  be  felt  as  an  independent  power  and  to  be  made 
serviceable  to  the  interests  of  the  bishops. 

For  the  material  of  his  extensive  ecclesiastical  law,  Charles,  as 
has  been  not^^d,  had  received  from  Pi)pe  Hadrian  and  utiliz^^d  in  his 
legislation,  the  augmented  Dionysian  collection  as  that  which  wa.s 
consecrated  by  Boman  usage.  Along  with  it  other  collections,  such 
as  the  so-called  Hispana,  were  also  known  in  the  Frankish  Empire^ 
and  individual  bishops  also  supplied  smaller  collections  for  practical 
use,  which  combined  with  it  locsd  reg^ations  and  special  ordi- 
nances for  the  regnlation  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  their 
dioceses,  the  capihda  qnscoparum^*'  snch  as  those  of  Theodtdf  of 
Orleans  (about  797),  Hatto  of  Bale,  and  later,  Huicmar  of  Rheims 
and  others.  But  there  also  appeared  important  collections  of 
church-law  with  ddlnite  eccledartioo-legal  tmidency,  and  decretal* 
adjusted  or  invented  accordingly :  the  famous  Psendoisidorian  Col- 
lection, the  collection  of  capitularies  by  Benedict  which  in  its 
oriq^in  comes  into  close  connection  with  it,  and  the  so-called  Capitiila 
Augilrami,  both  of  which  latter  are  joined  to  the  Pseudoisidore  in 
many  MSS. 

The  preface  prefixed  to  this  collection  under  the  name  of  a  certain  Tsidorus. 
Mercator,^  which  is  essentially  based  on  the  substance  of  the  so-called  UispaiuXy 


Florus  (of  Lyons)  attemi^ed  to  prove  from  some  constitutions  of  Homsn 
Emperors,  that  the  clergy  were  free  from  secular  jnriadiotion.   Tul.  HAAsnBH^ 
Bin  Commeniar  dts  Florus  in  SBWA.  XLU.,  106^ 
*  On  this  name  vid,  Hinsehios  ZKR.  VI.  14B  aqq. 
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was  for  that  reasovi  explained  as  referring  to  tbe  celebrated  Isidorua  Hispalen- 
si^i.  Tlie  compilation  contains  in  Part  L,  besides  a  few' other  pieces,  the  fifty 
so-called  Apostolic  Canons  received  by  the  Church  {x>id,  I.  234,  II.  11)  and  fif  tv- 
nine  alleged,  but  all  spurious,  letters  of  the  Roman  bishopSi  from  Clemens  down 
to  Melehiades  (t  314),  in  ohionological  order;  in  Part  11.  there  follow,  after  a  few 
'  otiier  pieoes  (of  which  the  VtmtAio  CwuiiaAiM  ad  SyXvettrum  is  the  most  im* 
portant)  the  Canons  of  many  councils,  beginning  with  that  of  Nicna,  essen- 
tially following  the  Hispana  (falsification  is  only  perceptible  in  one  passage) ; 
Part  III.  gives  the  decretal  letters  of  the  Homan  bishops  from  Sylvpstf>r  to 
Grepory  IT.  (+  731),  of  which  thirty-five  are  spurious.  The  author  has  therefore 
admitted  a  number  of  already  existing  anonymous  pieces,  and  the  Epistle  of 
demeikt  to  James  (frmn  the  Clementine  Homilies),  the  DonalUo  OmsMtini 
and  the  Qmtiituiio  Sjflvestri^  but  has  invented  the  most  of  the  spurious  papal 
letters,  for  doing  which  Bufinus,  Cassiodorius,  and  the  Libsr  Pontificalis  must 
have  <riipplied  him  with  the  liistorical  siil)stratunif  and  older  ecclesiastical 
authors,  acts  of  councils,  etc.  with  the  material 

As  against  the  imperium,  the  olaims  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
older  popes  do  indeed  exalt  the  taeerdcUum,  the  see  of  Borne  and 
the  primacy  of  Peter  and  tlie  standard  authority  of  papal  decretal 
letters,  but  less  in  ike  interest  of  the  papacy  itself ^  than  in  that  of 
the  BplBCOTatei  which  seeks  by  exalting  the  papacy  to  protect  and 
reserve  itsSiT  against  the  oppression  of  kings  and  the  spoliations 
of  the  great;  so  as  not  to  be  subjected  to  secolar  force  by  one- 
aided  judgment  in  conseqnence  of  political  negotiations.  Hence  it 
is  reqnired^^tl)^  as  against  the  secular  power,  that  the  competence 
of  secular  courts  in  the  affairs  of  the  bishops  should  be  excluded, 
and  that  the  secular  authorities  should  not  summon  any  synod 
or  condemn  any  bishop  without  papal  consent.  Nor  in  the  spiritual 
court  might  any  layman  appear  as  accuser  or  witness  against 
bishops  or  clergy,  or  the  reges  aut  jwte.states  exercise  any  influence. 
On  tlio  other  hand,  secular  affairs  mights  be  brought  before  a 
spiritual  court,  and  every  sufferer  of  violence  miglit  appeal  to  a 
spiritual  court.  But  ^2j/  it  is  also  sought  most  assiduously  to 
secure  the  bishops  as  against  their  metropolitans  and  provincial 
synods.  The  existing  hierarchical  organization  is  indeed  recognised, 
and  further,  the  insertion  of  a  grade,  that  of  the  primacy,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  mediation  between  the  Pope  and  the  metro- 
politans, probably  with  a  view  to  affording  the  individual  provincial 
churches  a  stronger  sujqport  against  the  sovereign.  But  the  position 
of  the  bishop  is  to  be  made  as  unassaUable  as  possible.  Not  the 
metropolitan  by  himself,  but  only  the  provincial  synod  under  his 
guidance  may  proceed  against  a  bishop,  and  only  when  it  has  been 
summoned  legitimately,  t.e.,  auctaritate  sedis  apostolkcB,  rAny  com- 
plaint against  a  bishop  is  rendered  so  diiEcult,  that  practically  it 
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would  become  impossible.  Like  the  laity,  the  lower  clergy  also  are 
not  to  be  admitted  as  accusers.  Kven  m  the  case  of  bishops,  inves- 
tigation is  to  be  made  as  to  whether  they  are  determined  by  hostile 
intention.  Every  accuser  is  first  to  attempt  amicable  agreement 
with  the  person  to  be  aooused,  otherwise  he  is  threatened  with 
exGommunication  as  a  despiser  of  the  apostles  and  fathexs.  If  the 
accused  bishop  holds  the  judges  to  be  liable  to  suspicion  or  hostile 
in  feeling,  he  can  withdraw  himself  from  their  jurisdiction,  and 
appeal  beyond  the  judgment  of  the  provincial  synod  to  the  primate 
or  the  Pope*  And  agidn,  the  appearance  of  witnesses  is  made 
pfEotically  impossible,  for  only  those  who  might  be  accnsers  might 
be  witnesses,  t.6.  only  the  higher  clergy,  to  thessdusion  of  thelaily 
and  the  lower  clergy,  and  then  seventy-two  soch  legitimate  wit- 
nesses were  requisite.  Finally  there  always  remains  unlimited 
appeal  to  Rome.  But  against  violent  deprivation  and  expnlsion, 
such  as  so  ot\en  occurred  under  the  entanglement  of  the  bishops 
in  secular  alFairs,  the  regulation  seeks  to  provide  that  a  deprived 
bishop  must  first  be  completely  reinstalled  in  his  rights  and  proper- 
ties, before  any  charge  whatever  may  be  brouq:ht  ao:ainst  him. 
It  is  everywln  1  (  frarded  as  tlie  duty  of  the  Pope  to  protect  the 
bishops  against  malice  and  tyranny. 

Naturally  all  these  i*equirements  only  appear  partly  as  particular 
and  occasional,  psirtly  as  frequently  repeated  and  widely  scattered 
requirements  of  the  Boman  bishopsi  not  as  a  collected  system^ 
which  would  bring  oat  much  more  tangibly  their  monstroeity  com- 
pared with  the  existing  condition  of  the  law. 

The  Capitnkria  cf  Bbkvdtotus  lAvrrA,  t*.e.  the  deacon  of  the  chazch  of 
Mayenoe  under  Archbishop  Otgar  (f  847)t  wluch  eome  into  the  olosest  oontsct 
with  the Pseudo- Isidore,  are  asserted  to  be  supplementary  of  the  capitular:  of 

the  Frankish  kings  by  Anscfjis  {vid.  Wi^.  Capit.  rtg.Prmyr  .  od,  Boretius).  This 
oollection  seeems  to  have  originated  at  Otgar's  instigation,  and  to  have  made 
use  of  the  archives  of  Mayence.  It  is  only  composed  to  a  small  extent  of  real 
oapitnlarieB,  of  similar  tendency  to  the  Pseudo-Isidore,  and  partly  agreeing  with 
him  verballyT  bnt  is  ol  more  varied  matter,  with  oopione  materiel  for  eocleeiAstieal 
legislation  and  d i sc i  pi i  ue .  Here,  therefore,  the  author  works  not  only  by  meuis 
of  alleged  papal  letters,  but  by  means  of  pretended  royal-ecclesiastical  legia-> 
lation  To  the  same  time  and  teu'^f'nrv  Iwlong  Bnally  the  so-called  Capitola 
Ang^ilrami,  alleged  to  have  been  dpU',  (>rHl  to  Bishop  Angilram  of  Metz  (t  791) 
by  Pope  Hadrian.  They  also  to  a  large  extent  agree  verbally  or  aliiio»c 
TerhaUy  with  the  two  other  forgeries.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  proved  that 
they  did  not  arise  in  Borne,  Italy  or  the  Spanish  Church,*  hut  in  the  Frankiak 

*  According  to  F.  Maa.s.sen,  Psctidotsniuistiol /f-n,  1st  and  '2nd  Heft,  Wien 
1885,  one  codex  of  the  so-called  HiHpana  exhibits  a  revision  and  recension  of 
the  text  of  the  Hispana,  which  might  he  xegetded  as  a  preparatory  study  for 
the  foTflieiy. 
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Church.  Seeing,  therefore,  tbat  Benedict's  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  church  of  Hayenoe,  it  was  thought  poBsible  to  assume  origin  in  tha 
Eastn^nkish  Church  *  j  daily  inlbyence,  for  Pseudo-lBidore  also.  KUKBT 
would  mate  Benedictus  Levita  himself  the  author  of  the  Isidore,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  iriaiiitained.  Much  in  the  Isidorian  collection  rather  pointed 
to  West-Frankisli  conditions,  esixjcially  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  P  .g.  the  polemic 
against  the  institution  of  regionary  bishops.  Following  the  example  of 
WuzalCKBB,  many  (Noorden,  Hinscliias,  Dove)  decided  in  favour  of  tlie  West- 
Fxanktsli  origin  of  the  collection,  which  moreover  was  said  to  have  utilised 
the  capitularies  of  Benedict.  But  according  to  WassbrsCBLBBEN,  the  complete 
I>idorian  collection  would  have  to  he  distin^uishe^l  from  a  shorter  form  which 
only  contained  false  papal  letteiv;  down  to  Pamasus  (f  BvS4),  and  as  neither 
the  hy^MDthesis  that  Benedict  had  made  use  of  Pseudo- Isidore  nor  the  converse 
ffeemed  capable  of  heing  carried  out,  Wasserschleben  assumed  that  the  older, 
ihortMr  ferm  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  liad  originated  in  Xftjanoo  and  lilce  the 
capitularies  o!  AngUram  alsOf  had  been  utilized  by  Benedict,  but  that  the 
completed  Isidorian  collection,  viz.,  the  forged  letters  of  the  popes  after 
Bania-u«,  which  is  just  where  the  question  of  the  regionary  bishops  which 
concerned  Kheims  emerges,  had  ensued  later  in  the  West-Frankish  kingdom. 
He  brings  the  origin  of  the  older  nucleus  of  the  forgeries  into  intrinsic  con- 
neotictn  witli  the  divisions  of  parties  during  the  conflicts  of  Lewis  with  his 
SOBS,  and  iheiefors  places  it  in  the  time,  when,  after  the  restoration  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  the  party  of  Otgar  and  Ebo  (  that  of  liothar)  deaared  to  protect 
itself  against  the  secular  power  and  the  party  of  the  metropolitans  and  synods 
allied  with  it,  while  at  the  same  time  Otq:ar  hoped  to  vindicate  the  anciont 
claims  of  Ma\  cin  e;  he  therefore  claiaia  tlie  dattj  of  844  for  this  older  colltH  lioa 
(Ebo's  restoration  in  840,  and  removal  to  Hiidesheim,  S44),  but  for  the  later 
addition  a  somewhat  later  time  (after  847).  The  other  view  now  strongly  > 
championed  assumes  for  the  whole  Fserndo-Liidorian  collection  this  later  date, 
after  the  year  847,  in  which  the  capitularies  of  Benedict  seem  to  omdude^  and 
regards  Rheims  as  the  5?eat  of  tlioir  origin,  in  which  diocese  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  is  earliest  perceptible.  None  of  these  hypotheses 
removes  ail  difficulties,  and  so  Schulte  confines  himself  to  the  close  connection 
of  Benedict  with  Isidore,  and  to  the  assertion,  that  the  first  use  is  made  of  the 
latter  in  the  affidr  of  Ebo,  and  that  he  and  his  adhsrents  were  in  any  case 
cloeely  associated  with  the  business.'  ^ 

In  the  Frankish  Church,  Hincmar  at  the  Synod  of  Rheims  already  shows  fji^^jDut^ 
knoivledcro  of  P^^eudo-Isidore,  whose  forged  papal  letters  are  also  made  use  of  at 
th.'  Synod  of  Kierzj  (Feb.,  857).  in  the  synodal  missive  of  Thoucy  (Oct.,  860), 
and  elsewhere.  In  Borne  they  are  made  use  of  by  Nicholas  in  the  affiur  of 
Bothad  (Mansi,  XV.  676),  and  ha  appeals  to  the  iMit  {ibid.,  695),  that  Fkankish 
bishops,  who  controverted  the  validity  of  the  false  decretals,  hsd  formerly 
made  use  of  them  in  their  own  interest.  Hence  the  conjecture  that  it  was  just 
ROTHAD  who  had  brought  them  from  tlio  diocese  of  Rheims  to  Rome,  where 
the  clergy  consecrated  by  Eho  made  use  of  them  against  HlNCMAU,  who  was 
now  ardent  against  thi^  trap  laid  for  the  right  of  the  metropolitan, — ^In  the 
history  of  Nicholas  I.  and  his  next  successors,  the  conflict  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  conceptions  bears  the  imprint  of  those  of  hitherto  existing  eodesiasticai 


1  SnaoM  has  made  another  attompt:  dte  EntMiung  dor  FmuUhiHdoriem- 
iteken  FMschungen  in  Lb  Mans.  Leipzig  1836.  Fttf.  on  the  contrary  Was- 
•nacHLBBBa  in  HZ.,  vol.  64  (NF.  28),  284-250. 
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law.  The  ej>iscopate  very  soon  had  cause  enough  to  complain  of  the  two- 
edged  ness  of  the  weapon  which  had  originally  been  wielded  in  ita  intwest,  aa 
the  papacy  alone  xeaped  tbe  fraita  and  found  means  in  the  FlBeado*Isidore 
to  protect  itself  not  only  against  the  independence  of  the  princes,  hnt  also 

against  that  of  the  episcopate  and  the  metropolitans. 

The  Pseudo-Isiflorp  did  not  make  the  medif?*val  papacy,  but,  as  a  strongs 
expression  of  tendencies  which  were  present  and  favoured  by  the  development 
of  history,  it  strengthened  its  advance,  collected  for  tbe  iirst  time  the  claims 
which  had  been  earlier  made  separately,  eomUned  with  tiiem  really  new 
claims,  sach  as  in  part  subsequent  times  did  not  realise,  and  clothed  the  whole 
with  the  authority  of  ecde^Uistical  tradition,  and  thus  not  unessentially  con- 
tributed to  the  development  and  confirmation  of  papal  absolutism.  After 
those  contemporarios  from  whom  [c-g.  Hincmar)  the  forpory  could  not  be  entirely 
concealed  had  passed  away,  the  belief  in  its  ppmiineftess  became  xmiversal, 
or  rather,  with  the  growth  of  indolence  and  the  diminution  of  culture  almost 
all  opposifcicn.  became  silenced,  although  e.^.  the  famous  Synod  of  Bheims  of 
991  opposed  the  IddorlAii  prindplM  with  decision.  The  false  decretals  were 
received  into  the  larger  systematic  collections  of  canons,  which  then  hecame 
the  sources  for  the  Dfcrotum  Graft'a)n\  and  so  gained  entrance  into  the  corprts 
juris  canon  let.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  doubts  of  their  genuineness  were 
audible  (Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  others) ;  then  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators 
demonstrated  the  forgery  in  detail  (similarly  in  France,  De  Moulin  and  others). 
The  defence  of  the  Jesuit  Torres  (1872)  was  forcibly  refuted  hy  the  Oalyinist 
David  Blondel  (Pgeudo-isidorus  et  Turrianus  vaptUanteSt  Geneva  16SBX  and 
even  Bomish  scholars,  especially  the  brothers  Ballerini  (Deaniiqttti  turn  editis 
fum  ineditis  coUccfionibHs  et  collcctoribus  canonum  ad  Graticimtm  nsque  t racta" 
tits,  1757),  cleared  up  the  history  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  law  in  such  a  manner 
that  since  that  time,  even  from  the  Homish  side,  only  quite  isolated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  maintain  the  genuineness  against  the  force  of  facts,  such 
as  the  last  by  Eduard  Duxoivd,  Le$  fauatea  dterUaUt  in  the  Remt  dt9 
questions  ht'sforiquet^  L  892,  II.  97  (18f>G).  Anotlier  sort  of  exoneration  of 
the  Romish  Church  was  tried  by  the  Jesuit  De  Smedt  (vid.  on  it,  Waseer- 
8GhlebeninB£.12,382}. 

8.  The  Papacy  aaid  Simiehj  luder  Nicholas  L  (868-*867),  and  hif  nazt 
inoeewon,  Hadriaii  n.  (—878 )  and  John  YIIL  (878-888). 

Sources:  Ni(X)LAI  I.  epp.  in  ML,  11    cf.  (Coustant)  de  Nieolai  I.  epp.  in 
Antdeeia  Juria  poni^f,  Ser.  X.  t.  V.  ps.  2,         Hddnani  epp.,  ML,  122 ; 
Jocamis  VUL  epp,  HI.,  124.   Hinemari  epp,  ed*  Sirmond,       ;  IfL, 
126b  LUeraiuret  E.  Dummlbr,  G.  d,        R,  IL,  2nd  ed.,  1887. 

On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Benedict  m.,  the  Emperor  Lewis 

hastened  to  Rome  to  prevent  an  injury  to  his  prerogative.  To  his 
iiilluence  and  that  of  his  magnates,  more  than  to  the  clergj',  the 
decision  on  the  election  of  Nicholas  I.  is  attributed,^  and  so  of  the 
man  who,  with  good  fortune,  seemed  to  conquer  for  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  the  [)usitiun  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  West,  which  the 
Christian  Emperor  Charles  had  ouce  uf^cupied.  The  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  papacy,  which  had  been  traceable  since  the  time  of 

*  Prudentii  annales  ad  annum  868. 
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Lewis  the  Pious,  culminated  in  Nicholas.  He  sought  with  success 
to  free  the  EAjman  see  from  the  imperial  supreme  authority,  as  in 
general  he  combats  all  interferences  of  the  secular  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  the  interest  of  the  independence  of  the  Chinch, 
but  ascribes  the  monarchical  leadership  over  the  Church  itself  to 
the  see  of  "Rome  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  St,  Peter,  from 
which  all  rights  of  bishops  and  councils  were  first  of  all  derived. 
Towards  the  East,  also,  he  seeks  to  extend  the  sphere  of  power  of 
the  Boman  Church,  and  to  interfere  decidedly  in  the  Greek  Church ; 
and,  indeed,  to  show  himself  to  be  the  highest  arbiter  in  the  world^ 
to  be  judged  by  non&  Himself  of  strict  morality  and  soientifio 
educfttion,  mild  towards  obedient  clergy,  terhUe  to  the  lefractory, 
he  left  a  powerful  impression  on  his  time,  and  oooupies  one  of  the 
first  places  among  the  great  types  of  ecclesiastical  Bome.^  In  Italy^ 
be  knew  how  to  win  the  people  to  himself  by  his  undertakings  in 
the  common  Interest  and  bis  great  benevolenoe,  took  the  part  of 
the  oppressed,  and  also  became  the  agent  of  the  people  against  the 
nobility  who  were  drawn  into  the  Frankisb  interest.  Complaints 
by  the  city  of  Ravenna  about  its  bishop  gave  him  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  the  ancient  desire  of  this  archbisho])ric  for  in- 
dependence, Nicholas  called  Archbishop  John  before  a  Homan 
synod  in  801,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor  Lewis's  attempt  s  at  media- 
tion, on  account  of  the  controversies  pending,  and  when  he  did 
not  appear,  uttered  the  ban  against  him  in  862,  and  John  had 
finally  to  submit. 

On  occasion  of  various  controversies  in  the  Erankish  Empire,  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  showed  the  beginning  of  the  activity  of 
the  new  ecclesiastico-legal  idea.  Bishop  £bo  of  Rheims,  on  account 
of  his  taking  part  against  the  £mperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  had  been 
deposed  at  IHedenbo&n  {pH,  p.  165).  After  the  death  of  Lewis  in 
840,  the  Emperor  Lothab  bad  reappointed  him,  but  when  in  84S 
(Verdnn)  Bbeims  came  under  Charles  the  Bald,  £bo  bad  to  retire, 
and  went  into  the  serrice  of  Lothab,  who  exerted  himself  in  vain 
with  Pope  Sergins  for  bis  reinstatement.  After  Ebo  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  Lotbar,  Lewis  the  G-erman  entrosted  bim  with  the 
administration  of  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Hildesheim,  but  HincmarT^- 
who  had  been  raised  by  Charles  the  Bald,  in  agreement  with  the 
synod  at  Vemeuil  (845),  to  be  Ebo  s  successor  in  Rheims,  now  deposed 
as  illegal  all  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Eheims  who  had  been  conse- 

*  Tlia  idea  that  in  his  case  the  ceKetnony  of  eoiiimation  was  fifst  performedt 
TCflts  on  a  misnnderstanding  of  a  passage  in  the  Liber  Pontifioalis.  Vid, 
OiKmaBCBT,  Ouch,  der  deuttchen  Kamruit,  4th  ed.,  III.,  1066. 
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crated  by  Ebo  after  his  return  and  before  his  second  expulsion, 
which  the  Synod  of  Soissons  in  853  approved,  and  Pope  Benedict 
III.  confirmed,  though  with  the  prudent  phrase :  "  If  the  circum- 
stances permit."  But  at  the  same  time  he  reserved  the  riglit  of 
appeal  to  Rome,  basing  on  the  Sardicene  Canon.  At  Hincmar's  de- 
sire, Pope  Nicholas  now  at  first  repeated  the  approval  in  the  same 
modified  maimer  as  his  predecessor. 

Hinomar  now  fell  into  violent  dissension  with  BoTHABof  SoissonSy 
wlio  was  also  decidedly  his  political  opponent,  and  who,  moreover, 
had  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  conse- 
crated by  Ebo,  and  whose  prospects  were  now  checked.  Hmcmar, 
Bothad's  metropolitan,  cansed  him  to  be  deposed  at  a  synod  at 
'  Soissons  in  860,  on  account  of  nnmerons  cases  of  refractoriness  and 
self-will,  amongst  others  also,  because  Botbad  bad  of  bis  own  power 
deposed  a  priest  who  was  accused  of  adolteiy,  and  wonld  not 
reinstate  him  at  Hinomar's  request.  A  synod  at  Pistres  in  862  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  Eothad's  right  to  appeal  lo  Eome.  But 
Hincmar  seized  upon  Kothad's  exertions  to  gain  the  bishops  directly 
for  his  cause,  as  a  renunciation  of  the  appeal ;  and,  while  Rothad 
was  imprisoned  by  the  king,  caused  the  Synod  of  Soissons  ^  to 
confirm  the  deposition.  Nicholas,  on  the  other  hand,  at  first 
required  the  reinstatement  of  Rothad,  and  summoned  him  and  his 
opponents,  represented  by  at  least  two  or  three  bishops  from  the 
synod,  before  his  tribunal  at  Bome.  The  Synod  of  Verbery  deter- 
mined to  send  Bothad  to  Home,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  the 
fortune  to  escape  thither  and  lay  his  complaints  before  the  Pope. 
But  the  episcopal  accusers  remained  absent,  and  without  further  de- 
lay Nicholas  invested  him  on  Christmas  eve,  864,  with  the  episcopal 
. ..  ^ '  J  robe,  himself  reinstated  bim  a  few  weeks  later  as  Bishop  of  Soissona, 
Uv^(>«^  and  required  ffincmar  to  reinstate  Botbad  under  threat  of  deposition. 
This  is  fhe  fint  indubitable  papal  attempt  to  ground  upon  the 
principles  of  the  new  eodesiastifal  law  according  to  Ptondo-Iaidore ; 
obedience  was  due  to  all  papal  decrees ;  without  the  command  of  the 
Pope,  no  synod  was  to  be  held  ;  all  causae  majores  [viz.  those  relat- 
ing to  bishops)  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  decision  of  the  curia. 
Hincmar  complained  -  of  the  injui  K  u^mess  of  the  papal  interference 
with  the  archiepisc(  i|)al  administration  and  the  rights  of  the  bishops, 
but  had  actually  to  reinstate  Rothad  in  805. 

The  priests  consecrated  by  Ebo  now  also  demanded  their  res- 
toration and  new  investigation  with  the  participation  of  outside 

'  In  the  BubnrbB,  not  in  Senlis,  vld.  Hefele,  4,  258. 

*  Hiacmar,  opp.,  H.  244  sqq.  QL  Flodoardi  hi%U  Bemensis  eed.,  UL  12-14. 
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metropolitans  {piZn  the  opponents  of  Hincmar,  Bemigius  of  Lyons 
and  Ado  of  Vienna).  That  might  cost  Hincmar  his  archiepisoopal 
positioii.  For  if  they  were  legally  priests,  £bo  had  been  illegally 
expelled  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Hincmar  was  an  intruder.  Bat 
the  Synod  of  Soissons,  in  866,  declared  the  deposition  of  those 
priests  to  bo  legal,  and  only  recommended  their  re-appointment  out 
of  mercy.  Nicholas  at  that  time  required  the  help  of  the  FrankiBh 
Ohnrch  in  conflict  wiih  the  Greek,  and  took  conciliatory  steps. 
Bat  when  Hincmar  had  drawn  down  on  himself  the  disfavour  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  NicLoias  again  took  up  tho  matter,  aiming  at 
Hii  ciuars  complete  ruin  and  a  decisive  victory  of  the  papal 
auiliority.  But  at  this  point  Nicholas  died  ;  and  his  successor. 
Hadrian  II.,  who  was  friendly  disposed  Towaifls  tVie  powerful 
Hinrmar,  settled  the  matter  in  the  sense  of  the  synod,  seeing  that 
i^Ibo  s  atiair  could  no  longer  be  fully  cleared  up. 

Nicholas,  basmg  on  the  vocation  of  the  Church  as  protectress  of 
moral  order,  also  soccessfhlly  opposed  the  secular  authorities,  and  the 
prelates  who  were  snbservient  to  their  interests^  in  the  well-known 
affiur  of  the  marriage  of  Lothar  II.  of  Lorraine.  ^^ri^^  ST 

The  latter  bad  lived  in  his  youth  with  hb  lover,  Wsldiada ;  hat  soon  afteor 
his  firthor's  death,  under  the  stress  of  political  eonsiderations,  had  married 

Thietberga,  the  sister  of  the  powerful  and  immoral  Abbot  Hucbert  of  St. 
Maurice*,  the  most  influential  man  in  Burgundy.  But  as  early  as  857  he  sought 
TO  j^et  rid  of  her,  nccii^ing  herof  grave  offences,  and  acain  lived  with  Waldrada. 
He  gained  the  Archbishops  GiTKTiiER  of  Cologne,  and  THiBTOAiTD  of  Treves, 
And  ou  the  ground  of  a  confession  of  guilt  which  was  forced  from  her  at  a  synod 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  in  which  a  lew  Bnrgimdian  and  Wesfc-F^aokish  bishops 
also  took  party  Thiethexga  was  oondenmed  to  pnhlic  mooastio  penance  and 
monastic  confinement.  Thietberga,  however,  fled  to  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
willingly  took  lior  part  against  Lothar,  and  appealed  lierp  hs  she  had  already 
done,  to  the  Pope.  From  the  West-Frankish  kingdom  Hincmar  raised  his 
voice  {Dt  dtvoriio  Lothari)  against  the  divorce.  Lothar  also,  and  the  Lothar- 
ingian  bishops,  applied  humbly  to  the  Pope.  But  Lothar,  at  the  same  time, 
was  skilful  enough  to  win  over  his  Lo^ringian  bishops  by  exaggerated 
exaltation  of  their  spirftoal  snpreme  power,  to  appiobaticn  of  a  new  marriage 
with  Waldrada,  whose  wedding  and  coronation  ensued  in  spite  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Nicholas.  He  had,  however,  intimidated  by  the  threatoning  attitude 
of  his  two  uncles,  Charles  and  Lewis  the  German,  to  submit  to  a  fresh  investi- 
gation of  the  afiair  at  the  Synod  of  853,  summoned  to  Metz  by  Nicholas.  Here, 
however,  the  two  legates  of  the  Pope,  BnonoALD  ol  Porto,  and  Johm  of  Ficnlna, 
allowed  themselves  to  he  gained  by  bribery.  Partly  they  did  not  present  the 
papal  missive  at  all,  partly  they  falsified  it ;  and  silenced  in  this  way,  the 
f55Tiod  confirmed  the  former  decision,  and  under  the  impression,  which  was 
fortified  by  the  legates,  that  they  would  obtain  the  papal  confirmation,  they 
^ent  Giinther  of  Cologne,  and  Thiotgaud  of  Treves,  themselves  to  Rome  to 
carry.out  the  afhsiir  there.  But  Nicholas  annulled  the  Metz  decisions,  excom- 
monicated  his  own  Isgstes,  one  of  whom,  Rhodoald  had  already  shown  himself 
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venal  in  the  mission  to  Constantinople  (on  the  a^air  of  Photiubj,  deposed  the 
two  G«nnaB  biaiiopf,  and  offimd  the  otbev  paitkipfttoni  pndon  only  on  oomdi- 
tion  of  their  suttiection  to  Rome.  This  was  certainly  an  entirely  new  method 
of  procedure,  to  depose  bishops  without  the  consent  of  the  kin<;,  and  without 
consulting  a  provincial  court;  but  in  doing  so  he  had  the  public  conscience  on 
his  side,  and  the  bishops  were  silent.  Lothar's  brother,  the  Emi)eror  L#e\vis  II., 
now  advanced  on  Tlorae  with  troops,  and  with  the  assent  and  participation  of 
all  the  Italian  opponents  of  the  Pope ;  it  came  to  a  collision  in  8G4,  and  the 
two  guilty  archbishope  deposited  a  protest  on  the  tomb  of  St  Peter.  &Gkthbb 
then  returned  to  his  arehbishoprie  in  spite  of  the  excommunication.  But  th» 
inflexibility  of  Nicholas  did  not  fail  of  its  moral  impression  on  the  Emperor. 
Lewis  II.,  especially  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  took  conciliatory  steps  towardj^ 
the  Pope,  and  Lothar,  in  his  {X)litiral  embarrassment,  let  his  heli>ors  drop,  and 
humbled  himself  in  the  most  humiliating  terms,  and  even  called  the  Pope  to 
his  protection.  The  Lotharingian  bishops  submitted  themselves  to  the  Pope, 
and  Lothar  entrusted  another  bishop  with  the  administration  of  Cologne  in 
the  interim,  as  Nicholas  had  reeerved  to  himself  the  final  decision.  The  papal 
legate,  Arsenius,  who,  on  the  Pope's  commission,  at  the  same  time  brought 
Bishop  Ilothad  of  Soissons  to  France,  and  brou<?hf  letters  of  flio  Pof^e  to 
Charles,  Hincmar,  etc.,  simply  announcing  the  re-instatement  of  Kothad,  took 
Thietberga  in  ciiarge  and  brought  her  to  Lothar,  to  whom,  moreover,  ecclesias- 
tical penance  lor  his  adultery  was  remitted,  and  by  commission  of  the  Pope  was 
to  bring  about  an  entire  reconciliation  of  the  three  Prankish  rulers.  Charles 
the  Bald  and  Lewis  the  German,  whose  quarrels  had  at  that  time  been  recon- 
ciled (February,  865)  at  Thoussy  (Thusiacumi  in  the  diocese  of  Toul),  did, 
indeed  declare  against  Lothar's  inarriape,  and  promised  to  persuade  him  to 
virtue  by  their  ambassadors  ;  but  they  declined  the  plan  of  Nicholas,  of  sending 
bishops  from  all  the  Traukish  kingdoms  to  a  synod  at  Borne.  The  three 
Prankish  kings  began  to  recognias  the  common  danger  which  threatened  them 
from  Bimie  through  the  ambitious  interference  of  Nicholas:  But  Lothar  again 
received  Waldrada,  who  was  to  haye  been  brought  to  Italy,  but  escaped  on  the 
way  and  defied  tlie  Pope,  who  now  uttered  the  ban  against  TSTaldrada  (not 
against  Lothar).  The  Pope  remained  indexible,  although  Thietberga  herself 
now  begged  for  divorce.  Thiotgaud  and  Gunthor  in  vain  exerte<l  themselves 
with  the  Pope  for  restitution,  supported  by  the  intercessions  of  the  Synod 
of  Paris  in  866.  GKlnther  returned  to  Cologne,  and  King  Lothar  once  more 
made  over  the  archbishopric  to  him.  He,  indeed,  refrained  from  the 
spiritual  functions  of  his  ofiSce,  but  practically  administered  his  arch- 
bishopric, although  formally  Hilduin  (perhaps  liis  brotlior),  wlio  had  previously 
been  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  exercised  the  ofiice  of  vicegerent.  Ho 
was  able,  by  very  favourable  bargains  with  the  cathodral  chapter,  to  win 
it  to  his  side.  Nicholas  died  (13th  November,  8G7)  before  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy. 

For  the  success  with  which  Nicholas  vindicated  his  claims  in  Constantinople 

(against  Photius)  vid.  infra^  chap.  vi.  Regard  to  the  conflict  with  the  Greek 
Church,  in  which  he  desired  to  have  the  whole  Wo^t  behind  him,  Rpj-^ears  finally 
to  have  restrained  him  from  further  measures  against  Lothar,  wiiich  might 
also  have  stirred  up  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time  he  also  made  friendly 
approaches  to  the  so  bitterly  opposed  Hincmar  in  the  anftnmn  of  867,  inasmuch 
as  through  him  (£p.  in  Mansi,  XV.  8657)  and  Charles  the  Bald,  he  summoned 
the  whole  West-Prankish  Church,  as  likewise  Lewis  the  German  and  the 
German,  bishops,  to  the  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks. 
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Hadrian  H.  now  ascended  the  papal  thione,for  which  he  hBdfU^^ 
already  been  kept  in  view  on  oooaaion  of  previoiia  vacanoiea.  The 
Boman  and  the  Franko-Imperial  parties  united  on  him,  now  of 
-venerable  age.  In  the  trinmph  over  the  Greek  Church  (general 
Synod  of  869-70),  he  reaped  what  Nioholas  had  sown,  but  for 
the  rest  certainly  inherited  Nicholas's  claims,  but  not  his  force  and 
consistency  and  good  fortune.  He  at  first  came  forward  as  a  con- 
ciliator, as  was  shown  by  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  Rheims  clergy,  and  in  general  by  his  friendly  ad- 
vances towards  Hincmar,  but  professed  the  principles  of  Nicholas, 
which  he  also  sooght  to  maintain  in  the  affair  of  the  marriage. 

He  refused  King  Lothar  the  divorce  which  Thietberga  herself  uow  alsa 
begged  for,  but  proposed  a  still  further  reinyestigation,  and  so  did  not  a  priori 
eat  off  the  prospect  of  a  difiSnent  torn  of  the  eyent  Lothar  II.  came  himself 
to  Ital.v,  and  through  the  intercession  of  Engelberga,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
T.owis,  obtained  a  meetings  with  the  Pope  in  Monte  Casino.  At  the  intercession 
of  the  Emperor  he  Ioo:5ed  Waldrada  from  the  ban  of  the  Church,  under  the- 
condition  that  she  should  immediately  renoimco  all  intercourse  with  Lothar, 
communicated  this  to  the  Frankish  bishops,  and  dissuaded  Lie  wis  and  Ckarleji 
from  attacks  on  Lothar.  At  the  aasemhly  at  Monte  Casino  an  oration  was- 
held  in  Hadrian's  presence,  which  is  designated  the  flnt  eompreheniiTe  Tindi-ll 
cation  of  the  Fsendo-Isidorian  pziseiplei.  On  the  sworn  assurance  of  Lothar 
and  his  retinue,  that  since  his  roacceptance  of  Thietberga  ho  Imd  refrained 
from  all  intercourse  with  Waldrada  (an  obvious  perjury),  the  Pope  himself 
gave  him  the  sacrament.  To  Qtlnther  also,  who  at  that  time  resigned  his 
archbishopric,  he  then  gave  the  Holy  Supper.  In  Borne,  however,  he  treated 
Lothar  with  vislhle  disreepect,  and  when  the  latter  suddenly  died  at  Fiaoensa 
(869)  on  his  return  journey,  there  was  a  nniversal  impressioii  that  it  was  a 
diyine  judgment. 

When  Charles  the  Bald  now  made  lumself  mastei-  of  Lorraine- 
and  had  himself  rrowned  in  Metz,  Hadrian  took  tlit  si  lf^  of  the 
legitimate  heir,  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.  But  his  interference  was 
decidedly  repelled  by  Charles  the  Bald.  Hixomab,  while  protesting 
liis  devotion,  replied  to  the  Pope,  that  the  king,  the  bishops  and 
siagnates  of  the  realm  legaided  his  interference  in  secular  afbirs- 
as  an  nnheard  of  presumption ;  he  could  not  be  both  bishop  and 
long.  A  threatening  reply  of  Hadrian's  remained  without  effact. 
Against  Lewis  the  G^erman,  who  likewise  sought  to  obtain  posses- 
aon  of  his  share  of  the  iiiheritance  of  Lothar,  and  who  had  im- 
mediately taken  possession  of  the  aichbishoprio  of  Cologne,  the 
Pope  took  up  a  much  more  friendly  attitude,  being  deceived  by 
his  conciliatory  expressions.  Hadrian  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
coming  into  existence  of  the  Treaty  of  Meersen  (870),  and  he 
threatened  in  vaiii  thai  he  wuuid  come  to  Frankfort  in  person. 
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Passionate,  but  equally  fruitless,  was  Hadrian's  interference  in 
lavonr  of  Carlmann,  the  posthumous  son  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

In  another  matter  he  likewise  experienced  a  decided  rebuif. 
Hincmar  of  Kheims  had  made  his  nephew  of  the  same  name  Bishop 
of  Laon  (858),  but  had  fallen  into  violent  dissension  with  him,  a 
man  of  self-willed  and  intriguing  charaoter.  The  nephew  began, 
founding  on  the  Paendo-Indoie,  to  encroach  on  the  metiopolitan 
rights  of  his  nnole,  and  received  support  in  his  aotion  from  Pope 
Hadrian.  The  elder  Hinomar,  who  had  himself  formerly  made  use 
of  many  of  the  false  decretals,  now  tamed  as  metropolitan  decidedly 
against  the  legal  validity  of  these  principles,  and  a  synod  at 
Attagny  in  870  decided  in  his  sense.  When  the  younger  Hinomar 
showed  partisanship  for  the  plans  of  Carlmann,  and  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  excommunication  decreed  af^ainst  Carlmann*a 
associates  in  January,  871,  he  was  deposed  at  a  synod  summoned 
by  the  king  at  Doucy  near  Sedan,  in  spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  Pope. 
The  resolutions  of  the  synod,  which  did  not  deny  him  appeal  to 
the  Pope  in  accordance  with  the  older  law  of  the  Church  in  the 
sense  of  the  Sardicene  Canon,  were  sent  to  the  Pope  for  confirma- 
tion. Hadrian  II.  loftily  commanded  {rid.  Jaffe,  394B)  that  Hinc- 
mar of  Laon  and  a  suitable  accuser  should  be  sent  to  Rome  for 
•examination.  At  this  the  synod  expressed  their  astonishment, 
and  continued  to  stand  by  the  ancient  point  of  view.^  Hincmar 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  king,  in  a  veiy  blont  fashion,  appealing 
to  Oharles's  dignity  as  a  Christian  and  a  king ;  the  Kings  of  the 
Franks  were  not  €|»0coponiin  vtcetiotnttit,  ted  terra  d&mim.  He 
deprecates  such  letters  in  the  fatnre  and  casts  pret^^lain  side- 
glances  at  the  new  decretals.  The  Pope  aotoally  gave  way  in 
hnmble  fashion,  praised  the  king's  deserts  of  the  Church,  represented 
his  foimer  letters  as  sorreptitionsly  obtained,  and  enticed  Charles 
with  the  prospect  of  tibe  Imperial  crown  if  he  shoold  snrvtve  Lewis 
II.  Hincmar  of  Laon,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  was  to  be  called 
before  a  provincial  court,  without  previous  reinstatement  Thus 
he  was  here  again  obliged  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  old  legaJ 
view  of  the  Frankish  Church.  Hincmar,  so  seriously  threatened 
under  Nicholas,  stood  at  the  climax  of  his  power,  and  after  Hadrian^s 
death  in  872,  John  VIII.  also  confirmed  tlie  Synod  of  Doucy.  But 
Hincmar  of  Laon  was  subsequently  blinded  by  Charles  the  Bald 
on  account  of  treasonable  alliances  with  the  German  court. 

John  Vin.  prosecuted  the  aims  of  Nicholas  with  rather  more 

'  Vid*l)mLhiJkmB,Coneilu>rum  gaUieorum  supplem.^  pp. 274-282,  more  com- 
plete  than  in  Manai. 
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good-fortune  than  Hadrian,  but  without  the  moral  greatness  of 
Nicholas,  with  the  weapons  of  intrigue  and  by  utilizing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Carolingians  and  the  confused  political  conditions,  from 
which,  however,  he  himself  finally  suffered.  After  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Lewis  IL,  Charles  the  Bald  immediately  hastened 
acfota  the  Alps,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  imperial  crown  in 
opposition  to  the  nearer  claims  of  Lewis  the  German.  On  his  way, 
while  he  was  dealing  with  the  son  of  Lewis  the  German,  who 
advanced  against  him,  the  ambassador  of  the  Pope  ahready  invited 
him  to  come  to  Bome.  Seventy-five  years  after  the  imperial 
coronation  of  Charles,  at  Christmas,  876,  he  received  the  crown 
from  the  hand  of  the  Pope,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  it  entirely  to  the  papal  appoiutmeut  and  election.^  The 
imperial  dignity  now  appeared  to  be  no  longer  hereditai'y,  but 
conferred  by  grace  of  the  Pope,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  trace 
of  vinrlication  of  tho  Frankish  supremacy  over  Rome,  although 
the  Popf3  m  his  political  embarrassments  by  tho  Saracens  anrl  the 
Italian  parties  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  Emperor — mostly, 
indeed,  in  vain.  The  consequence  of  the  altered  conditions  was, 
that  the  Lombard  Ei]igdoiii»  hitherto  the  hereditary  possession  of 
the  Carolingians,  became  a  hereditary  monarchy.  At  a  great 
assembly  of  spiritual  and  secular  lords  in  876,  Charles  was  elected 
King  of  Italy,  after  the  Pope  had  invited  him  and  created  him 
Emperor. 

In  the  Franldsh  kingdoms,  John  sought,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  entered  into  with  Charles  in  Bome,  to  interfere  through 
Archbishop  Anbbois  of  Sens,  as  his  Vicar  or  Primate,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Psendo-Isidore,  from  which  Charles,  on  his  side,  hoped  also 
to  have  influence  on  the  "West-Frankish  kingdom  also.  But  not 
only  was  the  intended  extension  of  the  claims  of  Ansegis  on 
Germany  not  attained,  but  even  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  the 
Synod  of  Ponthion  in  876  declared  its  obedience  only  under  reser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  mctropolitiins,  in  favour  of  which  Hincmar 
stt'j)ne(l  in,  in  the  treatise  T)e.  jure  metropolitanorum  ad  epincopos. 
Aft*r  tiie  deaths  of  Lewis  the  (ierman  in  876,  and  Charles  the  Bald 
in  H77,  the  embarrassments  of  ihe  Pope  increased.  John,  being 
hard  pressed  by  Lantbebt  of  Spoleto,  was  obliged  to  flee  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance  to  Boso  of  Provence  and  Lewis  the  Stam- 
merer. But  Charlbs  the  Fat,  in  alliance  with  the  German  party 
in  Upper  Italy  (Anspert,  Bishop  of  Milan),  compelled  the  Pope  to 

1  On  the  doabtinl  ^  o!  Capoa  to  the  Pope  by  Charles,  oitf .  HtBSCH  in  tlie 
^orsefttm^,  XX.  1S8, 153. 
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drop  Count  Boso  of  Provence,  who  had  erected  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Ables,  and  instead  to  raise  himaeii'  to  the  emperorship 
in  8BL  John  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  882 ;  and  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  Hinomar,  on  flight  before  the  Normans,  who, 
having  long  been  the  terror  of  the  West-Frankish  and  other 
Oarolingian  kingdoms  by  their  invasions,  now  settled  in  Normandy. 
Soon  thereafter  GhamiBS  the  Fat  onoe  more  united  in  his  own  band 
all  the  parts  of  the  Carolingian  herita^,  but  this  was  a  faint  shadow 
of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  and  for  it  the  Pope  fell  into  the  hand» 
of  the  Italian  parties. 

4.  The  Pi^pa^  and  the  Hierarehy  down  to  the  Dspoiitioii  of  John  XIL 

in  968. 

iSbtiroe*:— The  papal  letters  in  Ml.  129  (Stephen  aqq.),  ML  131  (Joh.  IX., 
sqq.),  Ml.  182  (Joh.  X.,  s«iq.),  MI.  133  (Marinus  sqq.),  LirxPRANDi  Anta- 
podoais  in  MGS.  V.  and  Serp.  I.,  2nd  ed.,  ed.  DOmmler,  Hann.  1877. 
ArxiMi  opp.  Ml.  12J>,  and  the  writings  of  Auxilius  and  Vwlprar.  in 
Diimmler,  Auxil.  u.  Vulgar.,  Lpz.  1866.  11,.  Dumtnler,  Gesta  Berenyarii^ 
Halle  1871.  lAterature :  Jb,  d,  R,  £.  DOmmlbr,  Q,  d,  080',  17.,  2nd  ed., 
vol  a  i)ie  kixten  KarcHingery  Konrad  188a  Waitz,  d,  R,  unler 
Heinrieh  /.,  3rd.  ed.,  1885.  Kopkk  u.  Dummlf.r,  Offo  d.  Gr.,  1876.  V.  E. 
L()SCHER,  G.  d.  rum.  Ifurenregimctits,  Lp/..  170>  (2nd  ed.,  Qlttch,  der 
mittleren  Zeiten  als  ein  Licht  in  der  FinsteraisSf  1726). 

1.  The  deposition  of  the  incapable  Charles  the  Fat  (887),  and 
the  election  as  German  king  of  Abnulph  of  Oarinthia,  the  natural 
son  of  the  German  Carlmann,  loosed  the  bond  between  Franoe, 
Italy  and  Germany.  As  in  France  the  different  princes  and  pre- 
tenders stood  opposed  to  each  other,  so  also  in  Italy  did  the  dynasties, 
especially  the  Dukes  Wmo  of  Spoleto  and  Bsbskgab  of  Frinli,  and 
the  popes  found  themselves  completely  involved  in  the  Italian 
party  contiicts.  Stephen  V.  (885-891),  elected  without  the  influence 
of  Chaik  d  the  Fat,  aft<M-  the  latter's  deposition  crowned  Wido  of 
Spoleto  Emperor  (891).  Pope  Forraosns  (8D1-81)()  ,  whu  formerly  as 
j^isliLip  of  Porto  and  Papal  Legate  had  taken  a  vic^orous  part  in  the 
iio;:;ntiations  with  the  Greek  Church  rcrrarding  Bulgaria,  had  then 
been  excommunicated,  from  political  motives,  by  Pope  John  VIIl., 
but  restored  again  by  Marinus  one  of  his  short-reigned  successors, 
was  the  first  pope  who  was  elevated  from  another  episcopal  see  to 
that  of  Kome.  Wido  compelled  him  to  crown  his  son  Lamtbkrt 
(Lambert)  as  co-emperor.  Bat  Formosos  then  sought  help  against 
this  tyranny  at  home  from  the  German  king  Abnulfh,  who,  in 
894,  and  again  in  896,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  German  magnates 
and  olergy,  appeared  in  Italy,  and  after  overcoming  Lambert  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  Pope  and  the  oath  of  fuJtj  from  the 
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Eomans,  naturally  with  reservation  ot*  their  lionoars  aud  rights  and 
their  obligations  to  the  Pope. 

The  elevation  of  the  succeeding  popes^  who  mostly  reigned  only 
for  a  short  time,  exhibits  a  continuous  party  warfare  between  the 
German  and  Italian  parties,  which  thought  shame  of  no  expedient. 
Stbpbsh  VL,  elevated  by  the  Spoletan  party,  oondncted  the  scanda- 
lous process  against  tlie  corpse  of  FormosuSi  which  he  caused  to 
be  exhumed  and  invested  with  the  pontifical  robesi  with  a  view 
to  aocQsing  Formosos  before  a  synod,  nominally  because  oat  of 
sinfiil  ambition  he  had  exchanged  his  btshoprio  of  Porto  for  that 
ol  Borne,  in  reality,  it  is  probable^  because  of  his  relations  with 
AmulplL  Formosos,  whose  defence  a  deacon  was  obliged  to  under- 
take, was  declared  to  be  an  illegitimate  pope,  and  his  decrees  and 
consecrations  null.  The  priestly  garb  was  then  stripped  from  the 
body,  and  the  finger  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  bless,  hacked 
off,  and  the  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Stephen  himself 
found  a  violent  end,  as  did  Ins  next  short-reigned  successors.  A 
jx  pe.  Skrgius  III.,  arose,  but  did  not  attain  recognition.  John  IX. 
<.si*8-iMX))  restored  the  honour  of  Formosus  at  a  Roman  synod  in 
898,  at  which  all  who  had  participated  in  the  affair  had  to  offer 
apologies,  and  reinstated  those  who  had  been  consecrated  by 
Formosos.  The  acts  of  the  process  he  caused  to  be  burned.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  to  confirm  Lambert's  emperorship  against 
Abnulph,  acknowledge  the  imperial  right  to  make  trial  of  the 
papal  election,  and  tolerate  the  imperial  jurisdiction  of  Lambert  in 
Borne.  Lambert  died  in  896,  Amulph  in  899. 

In  Gtomany,  Amulph*s  son,  Lbwis  the  Child  (till  911),  the  last 
of  the  CSarolingian  blood,  was  now  raised  to  the  throne,  and  it  was 
especially  the  exertions  of  Archbishop  Hatto  of  Mayence,  and  the 
higher  clergy  in  general,  which  restrained  the  dominant  factions 
(the  aspirations  of  the  dukedoms  towards  separation).  But  in  Italy 
Berenqar  of  Friuli  opposed  Lewis  HI.  of  Aries,  who  had  been 
mvited  by  the  Spok  taii  party  and  crowned  Kmperor  by  Pope 
Benedict  IV.  irHX>-lXJ3).  Meanwhile  the  mastery  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Home  and  the  papacy  was  obtained  by  the  local 
parties,  esj>ecially  that  of  the  ^fargrave  Adalbert  of  Tuscany,  the 
centre  of  which  was  formed  l)y  a  Roman  lady  of  senatorial  family, 
the  notorious  Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora. 
The  papacy  became  the  spoil  and  the  plaything  of  the  immoral 
nobihty.  This  so-called  3Boman_])omocracy  begins  with  the  re- 
elevation  of  the  already  mentioned  Sergius  111.  (904-911).  At  a 
Boman  synod  he  declared  himself  again  agsinst  the  validity  of  the 
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consecrations  bestowed  by  Formosus,  the  subjects  of  whioh  were 
obliged  to  be  consecrated  auew,  and  by  threats  and  bribery  carried 
through  the  recognition  of  this  principle  of  confusion  to  the  Church. 
He  "was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  HI.,  then  by  Lando,  finally  by 
JoHK  X.  (914>928)  elevated  by  the  favour  of  Theodora.  The  last- 
named  succeeded  with  the  help  of  .Berengar,  Lando  of  Benevento 
and  the  Greeks,  in  expelling  the  Arabs  who  had  settled  on  ih» 
GhiriglianOy  in  doing  which  the  Pope  took  part  in  person.  Pre* 
viously  he  had  made  Sing  Berengar  Emperor  (915),  probably  in 
order  not  to  be  powerless  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  elevated 
him ;  but  his  attempts  to  act  with  greater  independence  cost  him 
his  freedom  and  probably  his  life ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  smothere-i 
in  929  at  the  instigatiou  of  Marozia.  John  XI.,  tlie  son  of  Maroz;a 
by  Pope  Sergius,  as  at  least  Liuiprand  asserts,  asceuded  the  papa! 
throne  in  931,  while  his  half-brother  Alberic  (born  of  tlie  marriap^e 
of  Marozia  with  Alberic  of  Camerino),  as  Patricim  and  Senator 
possessed  himst  lf  of  the  secnlar  government  of  Rome,  which  !ie 
essentially  vindicated  (93'2-954),  afu^r  expelling  his  stepfather,  the 
third  husband  of  Marozia,  Duke  Huoo  of  Provence  (King  of  Italy, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Rudolph  of  Bargnndy)  and  his  mother 
herself.  John  XL  was  taken  prisoner,  once  more  set  free,  and 
died  in  936.  The  succeeding  popes  tinder  Alberic's  rule  only 
retained  the  ecclesiastical  administration.^  But  Alberic's  son 
OcTAYiAN,  who,  while  still  very  young,  inherited  his  power  oyer 
Borne,  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  inducement  of  Alberio  was 
elected  coadjutor  to  Agapetus,  afber  the  death  of  Agapetos,  in  966, 
a8cende<)  the  papal  throne  as  John  XIL,  and  at  the  same  time 
disgraced  it  by  his  excesses. 

2.  Under  the  conditions  depicted  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the 
ideas  of  Nicholas  I.,  was  not  to  be  conceived  of  till  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  centurj\  The  need  of  calling  in  the  help  of  the  papal 
authority  as  divine,  in  the  solution  of  conflicts  which  seemed 
otherwise  insuluble,  only  showed  itself  incidentally  in  the  party 
conflicts  of  the  time.  Thus  John  VIII.  had  been  obliged  to  release 
the  Emperor  Lewis  II.  from  an  oath,  and  Charles  the  Fat  wishful 
to  make  use  v\  Hu'lnan  III.,  to  declare  his  illegitimate  son  Bernard 
legitimate.  But  neither  those  claims  of  the  Roman  see  to  appear 
in  secnlar  affairs  as  the  supreme  arbiter,  nor  the  interference  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  different  national  Churches  to  which 
Nicholas  in  his  own  time  had  successfully  aspired,  could  be  other* 
wise  than  merely  incidentally  vindicated.  In  general  the  richly 
^  Lao  Vt,  Stephen  TIIL,  M ariniu  11^  Agapetus  (f  966). 
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endowed  higher  olergy,  who,  especially  in  Germany,  had  also  a 
decisive  iiiflaenoe  on  the  affairs  of  the  Empiie,  sought  to  maintain 
their  rights  even  against  the  Pope. 

The  Synod  of  Tribur  (896),  led  Iqr  Hatto  of  Mayence,  was  tlie  fiist  larger 
synod  in  Oennany  for  hall  a  oentmy  which  tried  to  restore  eodesiasttcal 
order  and  the  sonken  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  to  vindioate  the  authority  of 

the  bishops  as  aj^ainst  the  secular  officials  also.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  Church  and  protect  the  clergy  against  laymen  in  general,  the 
bishops  in  many  cases  appealed  to  passages  in  the  Pseudo-Isidore  ;  they  also 
declared  themselveis  to  owe  obedience  to  the  Pope,  but  not  without  side-glances 
at  the  fact  that  he  desired  to  imposs  an  insaflerafale  yoke ;  and  they  oppose  the 
tendency  of  the  lower  clergy  to  make  crafty  use  of  the  papal  anthority  against 
their  bishops.* 

lu  the  succeeding  times  of  Lewis  the  Child  it  was  the  first  olprc:r  of  the 
Empire  (Hatto  of  Mayence  and  AdaxiBbkt  of  Augsburg)  who  along  with  Otto 
Doke  of  the  Saxons  conducted  the  government  of  the  Empire;  and  while 
Solomon  of  Constance  also  exercised  the  greatest  influence,  certainly  cared  for 
thenuelyes  and  the  increase  of  the  Choroh,  and  watched  aealonsly  over  the 
rights  of  the  Ctarman  archbishoprics.'  Bishops  and  abbots  were  in  tiiiis  age 
more  and  more  endowed  with  royalties  and  immunities,  while,  it  is  true,  the 
property  of  the  Cliurch  formed  the  favourite  object  of  attack  in  the  conflict 
of  the  magnates  When,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Carolingian,  the  Frank 
Conrad  I.  wtLs  made  German  king  in  911,  and  had  immediately  trouble  in 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  against  the  newly  arising  provincial 
dnkes  (of  Bavaria  and  Swabia),  after  the  death  of  Otto,  tiie  old  Dnke  of  the 
Saxons,  it  was  especially  the  heads  of  the  German  Church  (Hatto,  then  Heriger 
of  Mayence,  Solomon  of  Constance,  etc)  who  had  the  Mr  of  the  king  and  pro- 
tected the  monarchy  against  the  powerful  nobility,  certainly  in  the  proper 
interest  of  tlie  Church  and  Church-property.  For  the  provincial  dukes  had 
specially  come  to  the  front  by  the  spoUation  of  the  rich  spiritual  foundations  \ 
dependenta  were  maintainad  by  menace  property  and  vaeaals  increassd  in 
nambsr,  ]ay«abbots  frsQaently  oocnr,  bishopries  are  bestowed  and  sold  by 
family  interest.  At  that  time  (916)  the  synod  at  Hohenaltheim,  not  far  from 
Nordlingen,  was  held,  in  order  '*  to  give  the  tottering  monarchy  a  support  in  the 
Church.'*'  Peter  of  Orrnna,  a  legate  of  Pope  John  X  ,  opened  the  assembly. 
They  were  to  root  out  the  devil's  seod,  which  had  arisen  in  this  land,  and 
bring  to  nought  the  godless  machiuatiuns  of  perverse  persons,"  by  which  not 
only  the  revdt  of  the  dnkes  against  Oonrad,  but  also  the  deeds  of  violence  and 
the  spoliations  of  the  <%urch  which  were  connected  with  it,  are  to  be  nnder^ 
afcood.  The  episcopal  dtitaee,  but  also  rights,  were  inculcated,  among  them  the 
exceptio  spoJii  ivkl.  svjrra,  p.  1(T2).  Lower  clergj'  are  subject  to  epi.scopal,  not 
to  lay,  courts.  Laymen  who  obstinately  refuse  the  tithe  are  to  be  laid  undnr 
excx>mmunication.  Accusations  against  bishops  are  the  business  of  the  pro- 
vincial synod,  but  <\fler  its  judgment  there  is  still  freedom  of  appeal  to  Borne. 

>  Vid.  Manei,  XYHL 131  sqq.  and  m  addition  PhiUips  in  8BWA.  1S66  and 

Hefele,  VI.  552  sqq. 

'  Vid.  sup.  the  controversy  about  Hamburg,  p.  189  sq.,  the  resistance  to  the 
detachment  of  Moravia  from  the  German  ecclesiastical  alliance,  and  the 
championship  of  the  rights  of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  in  the  Slavonic  East. 

*  The  oomplefce  minnte  of  the  synod  in  MGL.  IL  664  sqq. 
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There  is  tio  question  here  of  the  papal  claims  which,  according  to  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore,  go  beyond  tbe  canon  of  Sainllca.  The  Saxon  bishops,  who,  in  spite  of 
tho  Inyitstion  to  the  synod,  lisd  not  appearsd,  wore  oensnxed  (csaon  SO)  sad 

once  more  invited  ;  in  case  they  should  not  appear  they  were  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  legates  and  this  '^vnod  from  readinj?  mass,  till  they  sliolild  go  to  Rome 
and  answer  for  themselves  before  the  Pope.  A  solemn  declaration,  against 
rebellion  against  the  kmg  and  the  killing  and  putting  to  violence  of  spiritual 
l>eT80Xi8  sccompanying  it,  is  attaelisd. 

When  the  monarchy  had  passed  to  the  Saxon  Henry  I.  (f)!9-93«Ti,  he  in 
proud  modesty  declined  anointment  and  coronation  by  Archbisliop  IlEinr.ER 
of  Mayence,  which  the  clergy  for  long  did  not  forget  against  him.  However, 
the  German  Church  had  no  cauiic  to  complain  of  him.  Naturally,  apart  from 
Bavaria,  where  he  had  still  cause  to  spare  the  similar  claims  of  Duke  Arnulph, 
ho  mostly  appointed  the  bishops  himsell,  which  tight  no  one  contested  with 
him,  and  Pope  John  expressly  acknowledged.^  He  invested  the  bishops,  and 
they  were  obliged  toofTor  liim  fho  oath  of  fealty  and  furnish  the  r<>rjuis!te  militia. 
We  find  the  prel<ate.s  ro^ulai  l  present  in  the  campaigns  of  the  tcntli  century. 
But  after  he  had  in  the  tirst  place  established  peace  in  the  Empire,  he  also  sought, 
not  without  success,  to  heal  the  wounds  witii  whisli  tiie  Chnrch  had  been 
smitten.  The  bishoprics  which  had  sa£feied  detriment  in  the  matter  of 
property  (less  of  course  tiie  monasteries)  recovered  themselves.  Synods  were 
held  for  the  c«tnblishment  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  the  celebration  of  festivals; 
naturally,  care  was  also  taken  for  tho  settlement  of  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Before  the  decisive  battle  against  the  Hungarians  in  988,  Henry  is 
besides  said  to  have  vowed  to  xenounoe  the  ancient  abuse  of  simony  which  wss 
so  closely  involved  with  the  political  end  social  importance  of  bbhoprics  and 
abbacies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  in  France  and  Italy,  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  appointments,  ei^peoially  by  the  hands  of  smaller  princes,  because  it 
was  also  tho  conferring  of  benetices,  often  took  place  out  of  purely  secular, 
frequently  out  of  quite  unworthy  considerations  (to  favourites,  creature^*,  even 
children),  and  positions  were  often  actually  sold. 

After  Henry's  death  the  Empire  and  the  papacy  came  into  pecu- 
liar relationship  through  Otto  I.  (036-973)  who  was  solemnly 
crow  IIP  ]  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  by  Archbishop  Heribert  of  Mayence. 
In  [the  first  grievous  years,  full  of  conflicts  with  the  dukes  and  his 
Vrother  Henry,  we  see  bishops  also,  among  them  Frederick  of 
Mayence,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Empire,  on  tke  side  of  tiie  enemies 
of  his  powerful  role.  He  desired  to  make  the  monarchy  and  the 
dukes  balance  each  other.  Even  before  the  Boman  campaigns.  Otto 
was  on  one  occasion  able  to  interfere  in  a  peculiar  way  in  the 
WfflftsilMrfiff^l  relations  of  France.  In  the  controvert  over  the 
archbiskoprio  of  Bheims,  Otto  supported  his  brother-in-law  Lxwis 
IV.  (Transmsrinus)  against  Duke  Huao  of  Fraacia ;  after  a  bloody 
and  victorious  feud,  Otto,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  AgapetusiII.,  at 
the  Synod  of  Tugftlbftim  in  948,  which  was  almost  solely  attended 
by  German  bishops,  caused  Artold,  who  had  previously  been 

^  Vid.  John's  letter  to  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne.  Jaff^  3564. 
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expelled  by  his  opponents,  to  i)6  recognised  as  archbishop,  and  his 
rival  to  be  excommunicated.  Of  French  bishops  only  Artold  and 
two  of  his  snffiragans  were  present.^ 

After  confirming  the  royal  power  and  extending  and  establishing 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  Otto  turned  against  Italy,  called  in  by 
AoAPETUS  and  the  Italian  magnates  against  Berbngar  II.  '%!). 
At  that  time,  when  he  married  Adblhbid,  the  widow  of  King  Hu^o 
who  was  oppressed  by  Berbnoaji,  Some,  where  Alberic  ruled, 
remained  closed  to  him.  Agape tus  was  obliged,  probably  out  of 
regard  to  Alberic,  to  decline  Otto's  olfer  to  come  to  Eome.  More- 
oyer  his  further  plans  were  crossed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Ludolph, 
who  was  leagaed  with  Duke  Conrad  and  Archbishop  Frederick  of 
Mayence.  To  this  danger  there  was  attached  that  which  was 
threatened  by  the  Hungarians  till  the  victory  at  Lechfeld  (955). 

In  953  Otto  had  made  his  brother  Bran  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
a  most  important  force  for  the  establishment  of  ecdesiasticBl  order 
and  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  the  clergy.  The  combination 
of  the  Bokedom  of  Lotharingia  with  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne 
in  one  hand,  a  kind  of  personal  union,  was  peculiar.  After  Fred- 
erick's death  Otto  gave  Mayence  to  his  natural  son  WiUiam  in  954, 
Treves  to  his  cousin  Henry  in  966.  He  thus  here  allowed  the  interest 
of  blood-relationship  to  rule,  but  certainly,  for  the  good  of  the  order 
of  the  Bmpire,  and  for  the  security  of  the  condition  ol  affairs,  which 
was  also  advantageous  to  the  ChurcK 

Pope  John  XII.,  liard  pressed  by  Berengar  II.,  now  appealed  to 
Otto  I.  for  help.  The  latter  advanced  on  Rome,  gave  the  Pope  a 
sworn  promise  of  the  security  ^  of  his  person  and  the  preservation  of 
the  heritage  of  Peter,  and  had  himself  crowned  by  the  Pope  (2nd 
Feb.  962)  along  with  his  wife  Adelheid.  Otto  laid  claim  to  the 
imperial  power  in  the  sense  of  Charlemagne,  referring  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Consfifufio  liomana  of  824,  that  the  consecration  of  a 
pope  should  ru>t  take  place  till  he  had  rendered  the  solemn  oath  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  royal  emissaries.  But  he  confirmed  the  Roman 
See  in  its  possessions  fin  the  groiuid  of  the  donation  of  Pippin,  and 
its  extensions,  while  adding  a  few  cities.^  At  a  synod  held  in  S. 

>  Synodal  minute  in  HOLl  11. 19  aqq.  of.  Flodoabds  ecel.  JBem.  4, 8B  and 
the  Anuals  on  948  in  Ml.  135. 

'  The  verbal  form  of  this  oath,  proflPered  by  Otto  through  bis  represoutatives, 
best  found  in  Jaffe  BrG.  II.  588.  On  the  meaning  of  the  oath  Waitz.  D.  Y.  G. 
v.,  2.  VL,  177  3rd  ed. 

*  On  Otto's  MTilegiam  of  the  year  96d,  wMcli  carries  on  the  seriis  of  the 
earlier  privileges  of  Pippin  (754),  Charlemagne  (774),  and  Lewis  the  Pious 
(817),  and  is  snooeeded  later  by  that  of  Henry  U.  (1020),  M  FiOKn,  Fonehun- 
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Peter's,  John  confirmed  Otto's  plans  in  reference  to  the  aiob- 

bishopric  of  Magdeburg  which  was  to  be  founded,  and  made  various 
ammgements  regarding  German  bishops  in  accordance  with  Otto's 
desire.  At  Easter,  9G2,  a  synod  was  held  in  his  presence  a  I  Pavia, 
at  which  Otto  made  numerous  presents  and  conferred  nnmerous 
rights  to  bishops  and  monasteries,  with  a  view  to  finding  support 
from  the  hitherto  much  oppressed  bishops,  and  generally  disposed 
of  matters  as  the  lord  of  the  land  in  Italy.  But  when  the  Pu})e. 
contrary  to  his  given  promise,  again  enb  red  uito  intrigue  with 
Adalbert,  Berengar's  son,  against  Otto,  the  latter  returned  to  Rome 
in  November  96B ;  the  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  renew  the  oath  of  fealty  and  promise  never  to  elect  a 
pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  lus  son.  At  a  Synod 
in  S.  Peter's  John  XII.  was  now  deposed  and  Leo  VIII.  elevated. 
Rome  indeed  once  more  revolted,  John  returned,  and  after  his 
death  which  ensued  shortly  thereafter,  the  Romans  set  up  Benedict 
v.  as  anti-Pope.  But  ia  May,  964,  Otto  entered  Rome  for  the  third 
time  and  reinstated  Leo.  The  andent  relatioiulup  of  the  Empire 
to  the  papacy  and  tbe  RomanJialiaii  nUe  mmed  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  alleged  Constitutio  Leenis  VIIL,  in  a  shorter  version  in  MGT^  IT  B. 
177  and  in  Wattcrich.  I.  (;7r>  sqq.,  in  another  largely  variant  form  in  Fla>s*«. 
Die.  Papshrahleit  unUr  dm  Ottoneu,  lb58,  p.  147  aqq,  (also  in  Watterich.  I.  G83), 
alleged  to  have  originated  at  tbe  Roman  synod  which  depo^d  Benedict  V., 
concedes  to  the  Emperor  Otto  and  his  suoeassors  the  choice  of  their  own  sac* 
cessors  as  well  as  the  appointing  of  the  popes.  This  doounient,  which  in  it^ 
first  form  is  j^cnorally  abandoned,  is  also  spurious  in  the  second  form,  which  is 
defended  by  Floss.  At  most,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  savt?  a  genuine 
nucleus,  in  which  the  Roman  right  of  election  is  abolished  (vid.  RE.  Vlll.  572 
and  DuMMJLER,  Otto  d,  Gr.^  L  865).  Still  another  fabricated  document  exists,  in 
which  the  pope  gives  back  all  his  donations  to  the  emperor. 

5.  Ihd  Papacy,  the  Ottos  and  the  French  Church  down  to  the  deaths  of 

Otto  m.  and  Gerhert 

Sources:  The  letters  of  the  popes  concerned, lO.  184,  136,  187,  ISO,  the  im- 
portant lettsfs  of  Obrbert  in  his  0pp.  ed.  by  OUeiiSi  Par.  1867  (ML  187) 

and  on  more  recent  MS.  foundation  by  J.  Havett,  LeHret  de  Gerb.  (9813-997). 
Paris,  Picard  i  ssii.  The  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Bheims  (Mansi,  XIX.  1079), 

also  MGS.  III.  G58. 

Literature  :  Wilmannh,  Jb.  d.  d.  R.  unter  Otto  III.  1840.  Hot-K,  Gerbert,  1837. 
WsRNBB,  Gtrheri  wm  Aur,  1878.  Hoplbb,  d,  diseh,  Platte,  I.,  Begonsb. 
1889. 

John  XSn^  who  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Leo  vm.,  in  the  presence  of 

ffen  zttr  h't'tr/is-  und  Bechtsgeschichte  ttab'ens,  II.  Martess,  Xme  ErOrteruvgen 
iiber  die  romische  iVajfe, etc,  1882  and  Tii.SlCKGL,  Das  PriviUgium  Otto  J.  etc. 
Innsbruck  1883. 
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Otto's  commisaioners,  was  kept  prisoner  by  tlip  T^oman  party  of  independence, 
till  Otto  once  more  appeared  in  Rome  (98(1)  and  executed  a  terrible  judj;ment. 
lu  the  following  year,  at  thu  occleaiastical  assembly  held  at  liaveuna,  the  city 
and  district  of  BaTenna  wete  restored  to  the  Pope,  bat  with  leaanration  of  the 
sovereign  supremacy  of  the  Emperor.  Soon  thereafter  Otto  11.  was  crowned 
in  Borne.  After  the  death  of  Otto  I.  in  973  there  arose  in  Rome  the  so-called 
Tuscan  partv,  with  Crbscbntius  at  its  head,  the  son  of  the  younger  Theodora. 
Pope  Benkdict  VI.  was  imprisoned  by  this  party  and  strangled  by  Boniface  VII. 
whom  they  elevated.  Boniface,  however,  could  not  maintain  himself,  and  fled 
.  with  the  whole  treasure  of  the  Church  to  Constantinople ;  the  imperial  party 
devmted  Benedict  VII.  ^4-988),  who  found  protection  from  Otto  II.,  wli  n  l>e 
after  the  end  of  the  German  wars  came  to  Italy  and  (981)  to  Home.  After  his 
unsurr.^ssful  wars  against  the  Saracens  in  Lower  Italy,  Otto  II.  .'survived  to  see 
his  sou,  the  three-year- old  Otto  III.  acknowledged  at  the  Diet  of  Verona  as 
German  and  Italian  King,  and  also,  after  the  death  of  Benedict  VII.  to  establish 
John  XIV.  18  pope.  After  his  early  death  in  968,  Boniface  VH.  returned,  but 
found  a  violent  end  at  the  hands  of  John  XIV.,  who  soon  after  was  likewise 
murdered.  The  yonn«:rPr  Crescentius  had  obtained  the  patriciate  and  consulate 
of  Borne  and  dominated  the  now  pope,  John  XV.  In  Germany  the  exertions 
of  Archbishop  Willigis  of  Maycuoe  were  successful  in  maintaining  the  rule  of 
the  ohild  Otto  lU.  under  the  regency  of  his  Ghreeh  modiwr  Theophano  againat 
the  endeavours  of  his  relation,  the  deposed  Hienry  U.  of  Bavaria. 

But  in  Prance,  alter  the  deatli  of  King  Lothar  (08Gj  and  his 
childless  son  Lewies  V.  (987),  witli  the  co-operation  of  the  German 
Eiiipress  and  the  powerful  Archbishop  Adalueko  of  E.heims,  the 
CaroUngian  Charles  of  Lotharingia  was  passed  over,  and  Duke  Hugo 
of  Francia  Capet)  was  raised  to  be  king,  and  croNviied  by  the 
A  rciilMshop  of  Rheims,  who  shortly  thereafter  was  obliged  to  crown 
hirf  sua  Robert  also.  Alongside  of  Adalbero  of  Rlieims,  wlio  was 
most  deepl}'-  involved  in  this  secular  transaction,  stood  Gkhbert,^^ 
born  at  Aurillac  in  Auvergne,  a  man  of  humble  origin.  lie  had 
been  educat<jd  in  the  Latin  monastic  school  at  Aurillac,  had  come 
as  a  young  man  to  Spain,  with  Count  Borel  of  Barcelona,  and  had 
there  received  the  elements  of  higher  culture  from  Bishop  Hatto 
of  Vich  in  Catalonia.  He  had  next  come  in  tlie  retinue  of  the 
Mwgrave  to  Italy,  been  brought  by  Pope  John  XIIT.  into  con- 
tact with  the  Emperor  Otto,  and  had  then  gone  to  Bheims  with  an 
archdeacon  of  Kheims,  attracted  by  his  dialectic  culture.  For  ten 
years  he  taught  in  the  achool  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  Adalbero's  secretary  was  drawn  by  him  into  the  movements  of 
politics.  Having  come  to  Italy  in  980  with  his  archbishop,  he 
reoeiyed  from  Otto  II.,  before  whom  he  had  ocoaaion  to  exhibit  his 
learning,  the  rich  abbacy  of  Bobbio,  which,  however,  in  these  wild 
times  had  much  degenerated.  Thereby  be  was  drawn  into  the 
oonfiict  of  Italian  interests,  till,  after  the  death  of  Otto  II.,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Italy  and  retnm  to  his  relations  with  Adalbero, 
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who,  in  elos^  relation  to  the  iiegent  Theophauo,  was  occupied  in 
preserving  the  Kinpire  for  Otto  III.,  and  at  the  same  time  Lothar- 
ingia  for  the  Empire,  against  the  efforts  of  Lothar  of  France  and 
Henry  of  Bavaria.    Then,  when  the  death  of  Lothar  and  that  of 
Lewis  had  been  followed  by  that  of  Adalbero  also  (June,       ,  Hugh 
Capet  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  important  Rheims,  made  the 
dtisens  take  the  oath,  but  oonoeded  them  the  right  of  freely  electing 
a  new  archiepiscopal  maBter,  and  guided  their  choice  to  a  cleric, 
Abnuut  of  Laon,  a  Gkrolingian  bastard,  who,  formerly  Hugh's 
opponent,  had  known  how  to  gain  him  over.   But,  once  raised  to 
the  see  of  Rheims,  Amulf  immediately  betrayed  the  city  to  hie  relar 
tum,  Charles  of  Lower  Lotharingia,  allowed  himself  to  be  apparently 
•  surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  and  then  openly  took  the  side  of 
Ofaarles.    Gbbbsbt,  whose  own  hopes  of  the  see  of  Bheims  had 
been  thwarted  by  Hugh,  after  hesitating  at  first,  nevertheless  took 
Hugh's  side,  who,  in  association  with  a  French  synod,  accused 
Abnulf  before  Pope  John  XY.  ol  perjury.   The  Pope  hesitated  to 
meddle  with  the  matter,  bat  Hugh  gained  over  the  sufiragan  bishops 
of  Rheims  to  his  side,  gained  possession  of  the  persons  of  Charles  of 
Lotharingia  and  Archbishop  Amulf,  and  tried  the  latter  for  his  life 
at  the  remarkable  Synod  of  Eheims.'  From  the  very  beginning 
Abottlf  was  here  promised  intercession  for  his  life  in  case  he  should 
be  found  guilty;  but  the  accusation  discovered  his  faithless  pro- 
ceedings. In  his  defence  a  few  abbots,  among  them  the  esteemed 
AnBO'of  Fknxy,  vindicated  the  ecclesiastico-legal  principles  of 
Isidore ;  the  accused  ought  first  to  be  reinstated  in  his  dignity :  the 
matter  belonged  to  Borne :  the  canonioal  forms  had  not  been  ob* 
served.    But  the  bold  speech  of  Bishop  Amulf  of  Orleans,  which 
l)etrayed  the  tendencies  of  King  Hugh,  called  to  mind  the  frightful 
corruptioii  and  the  dependence  and  faithlessness  of  the  Koman  see 
in  the  tenth  century.    Were  the  god-fearing  priesta  of  iho  whole 
world  to  obey  such  monsters  as  Octavian  (John  XII.) !    If  it  were 
not  for  the  tension  between  Hugh  and  the  German  government, 
application  might  be  made  to  the  German  clergy,  instead  of  to 
Koine,  where  everything  was  to  be  bought.    Amulf's  affair  had 
a] ready  been  laid  Vu^fore  the  Pu]>e,  but  had   remained  without 
response.    But  the  older  canons  give  the  provincial  synod  the  right 
of  judging  independently  over  bishops.    Korae  was  to  blame  for 
the  decay  of  the  Church.    Thus  a  revolt  from  Rome  and  a  free 
dsTelopmeut  of  a  national  Church  seemed  almost  to  be  contemplated. 

'  Vid.  the  Ada.  by  Oerbert's  own  Isad,  is  Uanai,  "if nr.  107  aqq.  and  M08. 
IU.65& 
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Amulf  had  to  admit  his  goilt,  lay  aside  the  priestly  insignia  in 
church  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people,  and  on  his  knees  be- 
seech Hngh  Capet  for  pardon.  In  the  deed'  of  resignation  he 
renounced  all  demand  fisr  the  restoration  of  the  see  and  all  appeal. 
Gbbbbbt  was  elevated  in  his  place,  and  in  the  pxofiBSsion  which  he 
made,  only  gave  prominence  to  the  ancient  fimndatians  of  the 
Church,  and  passed  over  the  relation  to  Bome. 

In  Germany,  however,  there  was  discontent  with  the  bold  pro- 
cedure of  this  synod)  especially  as  Hugh's  independent  power  was 
traced  behind  it.  At  Qerman  invitation  Pope  John  XY.  required 
French  and  German  bishops  at  a  synod  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (992), 
under  the  presidency  of  his  legate,  Abbot  Leo,  to  investigate  the 
matter  anew.  But  tiie  French  bishops  remained  absent  and  refused 
to  appear  in  Kome,  and  adhered  to  Gerberfc  and  the  right  of  the 
Synod  of  Rheims  at  the  assembly  at  Chelles.  But  the  opinion  of 
Ilome  and  the  growing  strictly  ecclesiastical  disposition  made 
Gerbert  feel  insecure.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
the  Empress  Adelheid  and  Archbishop  Willigis,  and  appeared  at  a 
synod  cohv .  k*  i  by  the  Roman  legate  at  Moosson,  which  Hugh 
forbade  the  French  bishops  to  attend.  The  synod  tempurarily 
prohibited  Gerbert  from  im*  1  rt  ikmg  spiritual  functions  till  a  future 
decision.  The  negotiations  were  prolonged,  till  in  996  Grerbert  him- 
seii"  went  to  Koine  and  attached  himself  to  the  young  Otto  III. 

About  this  time  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rome  was  entirely 
altered.  When  Otto,  full  of  exuberant  imperial  ideals  came  over 
the  Alps,  Pope  John  XV.  died,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Roman 
nobility  required  of  him  a  new  pope.  Otto  appointed  his  cousin 
Bruno  (the  son  of  Duke  Otto  of  Carinthia),  who  went  to  Rome 
accompanied  by  the  German  arch-chancellor  of  Worms,  and  was 
unanimously  received  and  installed  on  the  3rd  May,  956  j  this  was 
the  first  German  Pope,  Gbboobt  V.,  who  shortly  after  0tto^8f.«y«J^ 
brilliant  entiy,  crowned  him  Emperor.  Crescentios,  called  to  judg- 
ment and  condemned  to  exile,  was  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of 
the  Pope.  The  elevation  of  Gregoiy  Y.,  an  anstere  and  cultured 
man,  in  the  fall  vigour  of  youth,  was  greeted  with  joy  by  all  who 
had  at  heart  the  reform  of  the  Church  and,  for  its  sake,  the  elevation 
of  the  deeply  degraded  Roman  see.  The  alliance  with  the  Empire 
also  appeared  in  the  character  of  a. saving  benefit.  A  like  effort 
seemed  to  unite  them  both.  The  Empire  placed  its  power  at  the 
service  of  the  Ghnrch.  It  is  true  that  under  the  given  drcumstances 
a  more  serious  conception  of  the  dignity  and  duty  of  the  Church 
and  its  head  was  almost  necessarily  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
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admission  of  the  lofty  claims  of  the  papacy  to  dominion  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world.  In  this  manner  Grregory  V,  himself  laid 
hold  of  his  task.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  pKDntificate.  he 
designated  Gerbert,  in  spite  of  his  presence  and  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  an  intruder  in  the  see  of  Rheims.  From  Hugh  Capet's 
son  Robert,  who  in  October,  996,  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne,  his  legate  demanded  the  leiease  of  Amulf,  which  actually 
ensued.  Without  taking  any  measures  against  Gerbert  himself, 
Gregory  cited  the  French  bishops  who  had  assented  to  Arnulf's 
deposition  to  Pavia  in  the  beginning  of  997,  and  wlien  they  did  not 
appear,  removed  them  from  their  offices  pending  farther  proceedings. 
At  the  same  assembly  he  declared  against  Robert's  second  marriage, 
into  which  he  had  entered  after  repudiating  his  first  wife^  and 
required  penance  of  all  bishops  who  had  faYonred  the  maniage. 
With  Robert  indeed  be  did  not  sncoeed,  but  Amnlf  was  formally 
installed  in  his  office,  and  the  French  Ohnrch  subjected  itself  to 
Borne.  But  meanwhile  Gerbert  had  concluded  peace  with  Rome 
in  another  fashion.  The  talented  and  fantastic  Otto  IIL  found 
great  satisfaction  for  his  urgent  desire  fbr  knowledge  and  Greek 
refinement"  in  intercourse  with  Gerbert.  The  learned  man.  versed 
in  literature  and  rhetorio,  became  his  adviser.  Otto  procured  for 
him  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and  Gerbert  now  turned  alto> 
gether  into  the  channel  of  the  curia. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Gregory  lingered  at  Pavia,  Gresoentius 
had  again  obtained  mastery  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  raised  up  an 
anti-Pope.  But  Otto  now  led  Gregory  back  to  Rome,  where  the 
anti-Pope  John,  brought  in  a  prisoner  and  mutilated,  was  igno- 
miniously  insulted  at  the  command  of  the  ruthless  Gregory,  in  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  revered  hermit  Nilus  ;  but  Crescentius 
was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  S.  Aiigelo  and  afterwards  executed 
(April,  U9Si.  The  Roman  Church  was  assisted  in  obtaining  all  its 
possessions  ;  but  Gregory  wiio  was  still  very  young,  and  hated  by 
the  Italians  on  aceoimt  of  his  ecclesiastical  severity,  died  suddenly 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  strenuous  aotivity  and  great  projects,  and 
the  friend  of  the  Emperor,  Gerbert  himselt,  who  had  lormerly  so 
notably  opposed  the  papacy,  now  succeeded  as  Sylvester  II.  (999- 
1003)  and  completely  entered  into  the  principles  of  his  predecessor. 
He  confirmed  his  most  embittered  opponent  Amulf  of  Rheims,  and 
received  him  honourably  in  Home.  King  Robert  was  actually 
obliged  to  separate  from  his  wife  Bertha.  Lofty  but  also  fantastic 
plans  agitated  the  Empire  and  papacy,  which  were  closely  allied  in 
Otto  and  Sylvester.  Sylvester  prosecuted  the  universal  claims  ol 
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the  papacy,  and  himself  gave  expression  to  the  idea  of  a  crusade. 
Otto  gave  liimsnlf  up  to  a  tendency  to  ecstatic  piety  which  was 
^ecially  uourislied  by  contact  with  Adalbert  of  Praonu-,  K  Mimald, 
Nilns  and  Odilo  of  Clugny,  but  at  the  same  time  umler  (4erlirrt's 
influence,  to  high-flyincf  plans,  not  only  for  the  strengthening  oi  the 
hitherto  Romano-German  Empire,  but  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Koman  world-empire,  a  sort  of  Christian  universal  monarchy.  Just 
at  that  time  new  and  great  prospects  were  opening  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  (r^V/.  Poland,  Hungary,  etc.),  which  were  seized  on 
%vith  equal  vigour  by  both  Pope  and  Emperor,  but  not  in  the  sense 
ot  the  practical  policy  of  the  Gtermaii  Empire,  but  rather  in  the 
interest  of  the  papal  universal  monarchy  which  had  a  still  wider 
ambition.  Thus  Otto,  without  regard  to  the  German  Church,  oould 
favour  the  elevation  of  Gnesen  into  an  independent  archbishopric, 
and  the  reception  of  the  crown  by  Hungary  from  the  hand  of  the 
Pope. 

The  much  discussed  so^alled  Diplonia  of  Otto  HI.  (HGti*  II.  B.  162, 

Watterich,  viice.  Pontificum^  1.  695),  in  which  Otto  makes  a  gift  to  the  Pope 
of  eight  counties  in  the  Roniapna,  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy betwoeu  the  Empire  and  tlie  see  of  Peter,  but  expressly  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  earlier  donations,  such  as  the  forged  donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  out  of  hia  free  sovereign  power,  may  be  regarded  as  spurious  in 
spite  of  Perte*8  defence. 

The  artificial  edifice  of  Otto's  power  now  quickly  collapsed  and 
the  blow  atmck  the  papacy  along  with  it.  Returning  from  his  last 
stay  in  Germany,  Otto  found  southern  Italy  in  revolt ;  an  insurrec- 
tion in  l^,ome,  which  tliroaiened  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  was  put 
down  Willi  difticulty.  Soon  thereafter  Otto  went  with  Sylvester  to 
Ravenna,  and  during  new  preparation  for  war,  and  while  revolt 
from  the  Emperor  was  being  contemplated  in  Germany,  the  youth- 
ful Otto  died  in  1002,  on  the  23rd  January.  Sylvester  made  his 
peace  with  Rome  and  returned.  But  his  support  was  broken,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  followed  his  imperial  friend  in  death  (1003). 

e.  From  the  death  of  Sylvester  IL  to  the  Synod  of  Sutri 

Sources:  in  Watterich,  1.,  the  Papal  letters  of  the  popes  in  question  in  AQ.  139, 
141,  and  143.  Literahtre :  Jhb,  d,  d,  R.  unter  HeinrieK  II.,  by  HnuBCH, 

completed  by  Pabst  and  H.  Bresslau,  8  vols.,  1862-1875 ;  unf^  Konrad  7/., 
by  H.  BitEssLAir,  2  vols.,  1879,  1884  ;  unter  Heinrich  III.,  by  Stkindorp,  2 
vols,  1874.  1881.  MuCKK,  Konrad  11.  n.  lleinr.  JIT..  Iliille  1878.  C.  Wn.L, 
Die  Anjdnge  der  RestauratiuH  tier  Kirche  im  11  .//t.  Marburg  1859,  1864. 
W.  Martens  in  ZKB.  vols.  20-22.   Hopleu,  vid.  suj>.  t».  178. 

Since  the  Fall  of  Otto,  and  while  the  last  emperor  of  the  Saxon 
House,  Henry  II.,  Otto's  kinemaxi,  had  hrst  in  the  next  years  to  win 
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the  royal  snpremaoy  in  Gbrmany,  Abdvin  of  Ivrea  arose  aa  king 
in  Upper  Italy,  against  whom  Henry,  elected  by  the  Lombards  in 
1004,  was  only  gradually  able  to  prevail.  In  Rome,  John,  the  son 
of  Orescentius,  who  fell  in  998,  exercised  rule  as  Patricius.  The 
next  popes,  John  XVII.  and  XVIII.^  and  S^rgius  IV.,  were  his 
creiiiures.  At  the  same  time  he  nominally  sou^c;hi  U)  maintain  a 
certain  recognition  of  Henry  as  liege- lor<l  by  presents  and  the  like, 
but  songht  as  far  as  possible  to  evade  any  real  interference  of  hii. 
power.  But  after  his  death  and  that  of  Sergius,  which  followed 
shortly  thereafter,  the  opposition  family  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum 
(descendants  of  Alberic)  obtained  the  preponderance  in  Rome. 
Thi  ni'HVLACT,  I)  ■longing  to  this  family,  ascended  the  papal  throne 
as  Benedict  VTTI  ,  and  asserted  it  against  the  opposition  tandidato, 
Gregory,  who  hml  been  set  up,  and  who  betook  himself  to  Germany 
to  Henry,  in  order  to  appeal  to  his  help  as  arbiter.  With  force 
and  energy,  supported  by  the  power  of  his  family,  itienedict  first 
established  the  external  power  of  the  Roman  Church  over  the  small 
Italian  dynast i<»s,  and  humbled  the  Crescentians,  but  at  the  same 
time  took  up  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  reform  proper.  The  pious 
German  Henry  now  entered  into  aliianoe  with  Benedict  without 
regard  to  Gregory.  Henry,  who  in  Germany  found  in  the  bishops 
the  support  of  his  royal  power  against  the  secular  nobility,  greatly 
favoured  them,  but  at  the  same  time  decidedly  maintained  his  royal 
rights  (of  appointing  to  bishoprics),  and  while  giving  much,  also 
required  much  in  the  service  of  the  £mpire,  showed  decided  seal 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  property 
against  rapacious  violence,  but  also  in  other  ways  for  the  oaziying 
out  of  the  laws  ol  the  Church,  and  at  this  point  proved  favourable 
to  the  church-reforming  tendencies  of  Bsnkdict.  Thus  we  find  him 
on  his  advance  into  Italy,  at  the  assembly  of  BaTanna  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1014,  in  friendly  relations  with  the  influential  Odilo  of 
Glugny  and  the  like-minded  Abbot  Huoo  of  Farva.  At  Bavenna 
he  championed  the  property  of  the  Church  and  the  much-oppressed 
monasteries.  In  Bmne,  soon  thereafter,  Hekrt,  along  with  his  wife 
CumouMDS,  received  the  imperial  crown  from  Pope  Benedict  in 
return  for  his  vow  to  be  the  faithful  patron  and  protector  of  the 
Roman  Church ;  ^  there  is  no  question  of  a  feudal  relation  of  the 
Pope  to  the  Emperor.  Indeed,  soon  thereafter,  Henry  was  also 
obliged  to  leave  Benedict  himself  to  get  the  better  of  his  enemies 
in  Italy  (Arabs  and  Gheeks).  At  one  with  the  Pope  in  the  effort 
after  ecclesiastical  reforms,  Henry  was  able  to  contemplate  the 

»  Thietmar,  VU.  1. 
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Pope  s  efforts  after  power  over  the  Church  so  much  the  more 
quietly,  as  a  threatening  ascendency  was  not  to  be  feared  from  one 
who  was  oppressed  in  his  own  country.  In  the  erection  of  the 
new  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  which  had  been  already  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  John  XVIII.  (Jaflfe,  3024),  Henry  and  Benedict  went  hand 
in  hand  ;  Benedict  came  himself,  was  most  honourably  received 
in  Bamberg,  and  consecrated  the  church  of  S.  Stephen  there  in 
1020.  On  this  occasion  Henry  confirmed  to  the  Pope  all  his 
previous  possessions,  and  gave  and  received  new  assurances.*  The 
important  synod  at  Paviai  in  1022,*  showed  the  growth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  demands  for  reform,  as  indicated  by  Hildebrand.  If  on 
the  whole  the  French  bishops  resisted  the  reforniinr^  tendencies 
which  were  so  decidedly  championed  by  the  French  monks 
(dngny),  the  German  higher  clergy  showed  themselves  more 
accessible  to  the  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  reform  and  legislation,  bat 
at  the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
knew  how  to  gnaid  their  independence  of  Borne.  This  is  shown  by 
the  TesolatumB  of  Seligenstadt  under  Aiibo  of  Mayence  (1022  or 
1023),  which  expressly  set  aside  the  Pope's  right  of  hearing  appeals. 
No  one  is  to  dare  to  go  to  Borne  without  the  permission  of  his 
bishop,  no  one  to  evade  the  penance  imposed  by  Ids  priest  (in  oases 
of  mortal  sin)  by  applying  directly  to  Bome  and  without  episcopal 
letters.  This  affair  aroused  Benedict's  wraih,  against  which  Abibo 
of  Mayence  sought  further  to  protect  himself  by  the  National 
Omncil  at  Hflchst  (1024).  Bat  Benedict  died  in  1024 ;  in  the  same 
year  Henry  II.  also,  the  "saint"  Henry,  who  had  attested  his 
ecclesiastical  disposition  by  many  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and 
whose  marriage  with  Cunigunde  was  reputed  to  be  monastic. 

Benedict  was  succeeded,  tlirough  violence  and  corruption,  by  his 
brother,  a  luyuiaii,  under  the  title  of  John  XIX.,  "in  one  day 
Prefect  and  Pope."  In  1027  he  solemnly  consecrated  at  Easter, 
the  (Salicj  Frank  Conrad  II.,  Emperor  in  Rome,  in  presence  of  the 
great  Cnute,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  of  King 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy  (wiiidi  soon  thereafter,  after  his  death,  was 
added  io  the  Empire  by  Conrad).  Pope  and  Emperor  then  conce  ded 
to  Cnute  that  the  northern  pilgrims  should  not  be  burdened  with 

*  The  charter  (in  Watterich,  I.  704)  confinns,  with  for  the  most  part  verbal 
i-op^^tition.  the  former  privileges  of  Lewid  the  Pious  of  B17,  and  Otto  I.  of  9G2, 
along  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new  points.  Cf.  Ficker,  Forsohungeti  zur  ital. 
lieidis-  u.  ReclUsgesch,,  II.  262  sqq. 

*  ICansi,  XIX.  84S  sqq.  Ci  HGIi.»  IL  661  sqq.  The  d»te»  1022,  is  to  be 
naintaiiied  against  Oinofarecht.  Vid,  BbmsUii  in  Hxascn,  HemWcA  i7.,  III. 
d42Bqq. 
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oppressive  taxes.  If  this  Pope  had  already  drawn  upon  liiiiiself  the 
hatred  of  Rome  and  the  contempt  of  Christendom,  the  Roman  see 
sank  still  deeper  under  the  (xjusin  of  thfi  last  two  pope<«,  TheophyT/ACT. 
a  boy  of  twelve,  for  whom  his  father,  Count  Allwric  of  Tnseulum, 
procured  the  Roman  see  with  money.  As  Bt'ne<liet  IX.  he  shame* 
If^ssly  disp;rHced  it  by  murder,  rol)bery  and  dissoluteness.  He  had 
already  to  take  fliglit  iu  10^7,  but  the  Emperor  Conrad,  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  Lombard  bishops,  at  whose  head  stood  Aribert  of 
Milan,  led  the  Pope  back  to  Rome  and  caused  him  to  lay  Aribert 
under  the  ban.  In  the  year  11)44  the  Romans  elevated  Bishop  John 
of  3.  Sabina,  a  rich  prelate,  who  spent  much  money,  to  the  see  of 
Rome  as  Sylvester  III.  Benedict}  indeed,  returned  once  more  by  the 
help  of  his  family,  and  the  Romans  allowed  Sylvester  to  fall ;  he  seems 
to  have  made  his  peace  with  Benedict.*  But  finally  Benedict  himself 
sold  the  papal  see  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  Uie  Arch- 
presbyter  Johannes  Gratianus  (104&X  reputation  of  a 
pious  man.  He  called  himself  Gsboort  VL,  and  his  elevation  was 
greeted  with  joy  and  hope  by  the  ecclesiastical  circles  of  Italy,  the 
monastic  party  and  Peter  DamianL  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
monetary  transaction  at  first  remained  unknown  to  these  circles, 
«.|gr.,  Damiani  expected  well  of  him  just  in  regard  to  simony. 

But  now,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Conrad,  in  1089,  Henry  HI. 
interfered,  a  ruler  who  was  full  of  power  for  both  science  and  art, 
but  who  was  also  warmly  affected  towards  the  strengthening  and 
disciplining  of  the  Church.  He  too  had  been  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
he  declared,  and  had  the  duty  of  ruling  his  empire  with  piety,  but 
also  in  the  oonsciousness  of  divine  consecration,  humbling  himself 
before  the  priests,  but  also  requiring  absolute  obedience  from  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Empire.  At  a  synod  at  Constance 
he  once  ascended  the  pulpit  with  the  bishop.  At  the  assembly  of 
the  Empire  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  compelled  Widger,  whum  he  had 
himself  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  to  lay  down  his 
office,  because  he  had  m-glcctcd  lor  two  years  t/O  obtain  episcopal 
consecraLiou.  He  thereby  earned  the  th^ijiksof  Damiani,  but  had 
to  hear  the  protest  of  Bishop  Wazo  of  Liege  against  it  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  Pope.  Ostensibly  the  bishops  had 
dissented,  and  Widger  had  only  voluntarily  given  back  the  stall"  and 
ring  into  the  hands  of  Henry;  in  truth,  however,  Henry  probably 
carried  through  tlie  deposition.-  When  Henry  had  now  marched 
across  the  Alps,  and  in  Milan,  after  Aribert's  death,  had  appointed  a 

'  Vid,  Steindorff,  Heinrich  III,  L  158  sciq. 

^  Vid,  ADselmi  Gesta  tpiseoporum  Leod.,  Cap.  58.  M6S.  VII.  224. 
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simple  rural  cleric  to  be  bishop  in  aespite  of  all  the  resisting  parties, 
the  synod,  held  in  his  presence  at  Pavia  in  the  autumn  of  1046, 
showed  the  decided  tendency  to  serious  ecclrsiastical  pi  int  iples  of 
reform.  It  was  here  perhaps*,  where  to  the  t^^rror  of  the  I'lshops,  lie 
censured  the  rooted  cancer  of  simony/  by  which  venality  every 
ecclesiastical  grade,  from  the  first  bishops  down  to  the  last  door- 
keeper, was  disgraced.  On  this  point  (he  said)  he  would  care  for 
the  soal  of  his  father,  who  had  only  too  much  practised  execrable 
avarice,  and  he  proposed  that  the  ban  should  be  uttered  against 
both  the  taker  and  the  giver  of  money  for  ecclesiastioal  posts.  At 
the  synod  arranged  by  Henry  in  December,  1046,  at  Sutri,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  not  only  was  the  deposition  of  the  already 
retired  Sylvester  III.  confirmed,  but  Gregory  YI.  also,  who  had 
already  come  to  an  agreement  with  Henry  at  Piacenza,  was  deposed 
as  a  Simonist.'  Finally,  probably  in  Borne,  Benedict  IX.  himself 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  papal  dignity.'  Henry  now 
elevated  the  German  SmDOEa  of  Bamberg,  as  Clement  11. 
Certainly  the  form  of  an  election  seems  to  have  been  retained,  but 
the  decision  naturally  lay  with  the  Emperor.  Clement  performed 
the  imperial  coronation  of  Henry  and  his  wife,  on  which  occasion 
the  Bomans  induced  him  to  declare  himself  their  Patricius,  and 
conceded  him  the  principate  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  t.e.,  the 
nomination  of  the  Pope  to  be  elected.  This  was  essentially  an 
approximation  to  what  Otto  I.  in  963  had  desired  and  attained. 
But  the  expression  Faitrkxm  has  now  its  own  significance  with 
reference  to  the  patriciate  exercised  by  the  Italian  noble  families, 
by  whidi  they  practically  held  in  their  hands  the  appointment  to 
the  Pfepal  see.*  In  the  beginning  of  1047  Clement  held  a  further 
great  .synod  in  Rome,  at  which  steps  were  taken  against  simony, 
and,  it  is  to  be  conjectured,  the  decree  was  issued,  according  to 
which  a  cleric  who  had  been  consecrated  l)y  a  simonincus^  who  had 
been  conscious  of  the  fact  at  his  consecration,  was  obliged  to  under- 
take forty  days'  penance,  but  was  then  to  reioaiu  in  his  post. 
Clement,  whose  mild  personal  procedure  little  corresponded  with 

*  Fuf.  on  tbis  point  Glaber  Rud.,  Y.  6,  De  txstirpatione  aimoniam.  MG8., 

VII.  71,  and  in  addition  Steindorff,  Ileinrich  III.,  I.  497  sqq. 

*  Out  of  this  Boiiitn,  in  tlie  Liht-r  ml  ainirurn,  nuide  an  allcKel  s'  If  (!•  ]  o*-ition 
by  Gregory.  (Trc^ory  was  afterwards  oblij^^od  with  liis  cliaplain  Hiidebraud  to 
follow  the  Emperor  to  Germany,  where  he  remained  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
till  his  death. 

*  Ktd.  Petrus  Duniani,  0pp.  III.  290.  Depositus  esi^  qui  ftueepU  (scit 

Gregorins),  iwn  excommunicatus  est,  qui  dtsemit  (Benedict  IX.). 
<  On  tlie  meaning  of  the  Patriciate,  vid,  Steindorff,  1. 600  sqq. 
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the  expectations  of  the  zealous  Damiani,  died  as  early  a^  October, 
1047,  and  was  interred  in  his  beloved  Bamberg.  Once  more 
Benedict  r€tnm<>d  for  a  tsliort  time,  but  had  to  give  place  to  Bishop 
Poppo  of  Bnxen  (Damasus  II.',  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  After  Oilmen t*s  death,  the  Komaus  had  at  once  applied 
to  Henry  for  the  appomtuieut  of  a  new  head  of  the  Church. 
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Sources:  Vita  Be}{bdicti  Aniak.  in  billon,  A.S.  Betied.  4  8€BC.  Vol.  I. 
BiUllotlieea  CtimiacoilfiB,  in  qua  $.  P<Urum  Jbbaium  Cluniae,  viks  tt  e. 
eun8M.MarrkrH  AMir.Q^ireeUmi,  Phr.  1614  (Thefrein  also  the  Coiune- 

tudines  Cluniacensea),  Vita  Johannis  Gorzibnstr  in  MGS.  IV.  337.  Vita 
S.  Di  NSTAN.  ASB.  19  May.  The  Vita  Homfaldi  by  Damiani,  0pp.  IT.  188 
(Ml.  144,  953).  Vita  Gualbbrti  in  Mab.  AS..  U.  237.  Literature :  Vid.  i. 
22,  No.  6.  cf.  i.  355. 

Thk  monasteries,  endowed  with  the  posBeaskm  of  immnnities,  as 
important  members  of  the  organism  of  politico-social  life  necessarily 
give  themselves  np  to  purely  secular  interests ;  on  the  other 
hand  as  the  representatives  of  the  moral  ideal  peculiar  to  the 
Church,  they  are  adapted  in  certain  circumstancs  to  become  im- 
portant §0(0.  for  increasing  Christian  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  The 
arrangements  as  to  monasteries  and  abbeys  made  by  the  Carolin- 
gians,  clearly  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  political  life»  especially 
of  providing  for  deserving  magnates,  veiy  frequently  alienated  the 
monasteries  from  their  proper  object;  lay-abbots,  ahbato-^omUes  {vid, 
mp,  p.  109)  came  to  preside  over  them.  The  complaints  of  the 
bishops  on  this  point  and  the  demand  for  restitution  at  the  assembly 
of  the  three  Frankish  kings  at  ]H6diiihofb&  in  844  received  the 
response :  where  the  transference  of  the  monasteries  from  lay-abbots 
to  spiritual  (monastio)  leaders  was  impracticable  on  account  of 
necessities  of  state,  the  bishops  were  at  least  to  take  care  that  the 
monasteries  should  not  suffer  distress  and  that  the  monks  should 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  rule  of  the  monastic  Hfe.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  such  bestowals  of  the  mon- 
asteries as  benefices  npon  non-monks  still  further  increased.  They 
were  even  given  as  dowries  to  princesses.  Bishops  also  allowed 
themselves  to  1^  endowed  with  them.^ 

This  tendency  was  now  opposed  from  time  to  time,  by  an  t^ffurt 
to  retain  and  restore  the  monasteries  for  their  original  purj[)oses,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  them  foci  of  ecclesiastical  life.  Bsnediot 

'  All  considerable  monasteries  remaioed  in  lay  baods  or  passed  from  one  Isj 
band  to  another,  till  far  on  in  tbe  tenth  century. 

IM 
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of  Aniane  had  already  wrought  towards  this  end  under  Charles  and 
then  uTider  Lewis  the  Pious.  Witiza,  born  al)out  75(),  of  noble 
descent,  had  lived  as  a  youth  at  the  courts  of  Pippin  and  Charle- 
magne (in  77-i  had  shared  in  Charlemagne's  campaign  against  the 
Lorn  bards  I,  but  had  suddenly  reiiuunced  tlip  world,  isuhseqnently 
even  assumed  the  uaTiieof  the  C(debrRt*^d  mouasiic  saint,  and  t'oiiiided 
a  monastery  (Aniane  in  the  Cevennes),  which,  soon  iavoured  by 
Charlemagne,  flourished  greatly,  being  exempted  by  him  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  bishop  or  count.  Benedict  continued  the 
effort  to  make  th»'  inonastery  an  educational  instituhon.  He  was 
employed  by  Charles  in  various  ecclesiastical  afiairs  ivid.  Adop- 
tionism).  Lewis  the  Pioas  commissioned  him  with  the  supervision 
of  all  the  monasteries  of  Aquitaine,  in  which  he  sought  to  set  up  the 
Benedictine  rule  and  to  establish  the  decayed  discipline — the  first 
example  of  a  wider  association.  As  to  Lewis's  conduct  to  Benedict 
vid.  Ermoldus  Nigellus,  De  getftU  Ludao,  P.  II.  from  481-602. 

Nevertheless  amoog  the  monasteries  a  considerable  number,  in 
the  Carolingian  age,  remained  of  prominent  authority  and  in  part 
were  ol  great  importance  for  ecclesiastical  culture.  Such  were 
Corbie,  a  seat  of  Frankish  scholarship,  and  its  branch  p^tablishment 
\  Corvey  from  which  Ansgar  proceeded,  Fnlda,  St.  Gall,  Eeichenau 
(nnder  Walafried  Strabo)  and  others.  But  the  political  disorders  of 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  checked  their  higher  efforts, 
and,  along  with  the  bestowal  of  the  monasteries  on  lay-abbots,  even 
led  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  monastic  life.  (Marriage  of 
monks,  diTidon  of  property,  endowment  of  children  with  monastio 
property.) 

y  In  the  monastery  ol  Clngny  (Olnny,  Glnniacum)  in  Burgundy, 
founded  by  Duke  Williaii  of  Aquitaine  and  immediately  subordi- 
nated to  the  Boman  Church  and  to  it  alone,  Abbot  Bbbno  (a  man 
of  a  family  of  counts,  previously  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Beaume 
near  Dijon),  whom  he  appointed,  in  910  restored  the  Bule  of 
Benedict,  and  his  successor  Odo  (927-41),  under  whom  donations 
flowed  into  the  monastery  from  all  sides,  carried  the  reforms  further 
and  was  made  use  of,  as  Bemo  had  also  been,  to  carry  out  reforms 
in  other  monasteries  also.  The  Benedictine  rule  was  augmented  by 
him  and  his  successors  by  j^eculiar  additions,  which  were  subse- 
quently collected  as  the  "  CoumetudineH  Cluniacenses.''^  ^  In  this 
way  there  was  here  formed  the  first  Congregation  proper  of  the 
Benedictine  order.    From  an  early  period  onwards  in  this  Con- 

'  By  Bcrnnrd  of  CL,  then  also  by  Ulrich  of  CL,  to  ssTTe  as  model  to  the  efibrto 
of  Abbot  WUUam  of  Hirscbaa  (vid,  inf.). 
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gregatioii,  energetic  efforts  after  the  establishment  of  a  zealous 
monastic  life  in  asceticism  and  the  exercise  of  devotion  *  are  comljined 
with  the  aim  of  general  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  hierarchical 
sense,  whicli  made  the  order  under  M a  ion  s  ( — ^i94),  and  especially 
Odilo  '  — 1<  >4S!.  a  most  highly  intinential  factor  in  the  <rreat  politico- 
ecclesiai>i  i«  al  iiie  ot  the  tijne.  The  monastic  spirit  here  stands  in 
the  closest  alliance  with  tlie  energetic  prosecution  of  ecclesiastical 
aims  and  therefore  with  groat  worldly  wisdom.^  The  Cluniacs 
were  absolutely  the  most  decided  workers  tor  that  exaltation  of  the 
papacy  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church  whicli  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Hildebrand.  It  was  also  promoted  by  the  closer  knit- 
ting together  of  the  Congregation,  all  the  monasteries  of  wHich  were 
subject  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  hence,  from  that  time  onwards 
are  mostly  no  longer  headed  by  Abbots,  but  only  by  Priors  (with 
few  exceptions,  in  which  the  name  of  abbot  is  retained.)  The  Abbot 
of  Cluny,  as  arckiabbM^  appoints  the  priors,  and  in  general  exercises 
a  power  with  very  few  limits.  About  the  same  time  in  England 
there  occur  the  energetic  efforts  and  conflicts  over  the  reform  of 
monasteries  and  the  clergy  by  S.  Dunstan,  abbot  in  Glastonbury, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (954-989),  the  rough  but 
powerful  ecclesiastic,  who  also  desired  to  reform  the  clergy  in  ac- 
cordance with  monastic  standards. 

Of  another  character  was  originally  the  fanatically  exaggerated 
tendency,  which  asserted  itself  in  Italy  about  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  towards  over-driven  asceticism  and  devotional 
exercises,  merits  gained  by  prayer,  and  therefore  towards  yuchnr- 
itiflm,  such  as  appeared  as  the  highest  piety  at  the  court  of  Otto  in., 
in  the  most  abrupt  contrast  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  time, 
and  which  we  have  also  encountered  in  Adaiasbt  of  Prague. 
Bomnald,  bom  at  Bavenna,  of  a  family  of  rank,  is  the  most  eminent 
representative  of  this  tendency.  Everywhere,  where  he  settled  in. 
solitude,  great  hosts  immediately  gathered  about  him,  whom  he 
grouped  in  assOGiations  of  hermits,  and  himself  again  sought 
solitude  elsewhere.  We  also  find  here  the  impulse  towards  sending 
out  missionaries ;  he  himself  however  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
abstain  from  a  missionary  attempt  on  Hungary.  Among  his  anchor- 
ite foundations  (which  were  thereafter  left  by  him  to  themselves, 
and  so  in  the  nature  of  the  case  easily  ran  wild),  there  was  also 

■  The  sileiiee  in  ehaich  and  dormitory,  at  table  and  in  the  kitchen,  is  peenltar, 
vid.  Gieaeler,  IL 1, 29a 

-  Of.  how  monastic  sentiments  and  hienurohical  tendency  iaterpenotrate  one 
another  in  Damiani. 
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the  at  first  very  small  association  of  hermits  on  tlie  Campus  Maldoli, 
a  lofty  place,  vory  difficult  of  acc'es>^,  in  tho  Apennines,  near  Arezzo 
(1018).  This  Camaldoli,  in  which  the  strict  spirit  of  the  hermit 
lii'o  was  maintained,  became  subsequently,  when  Pet:"i;  Damiaxi, 
himself  a  monk  of  a  monastery  of  this  character,  had  .sei  up  the  life 
of  S.  BoMUALD  as  the  ideal,  tho  centre  and  head  of  the  widespread 
hermit  order  of  the  Camaldoli tes,  wluoli  iiad  branched  off  from  the 
Benedictine  order,  not  as  a  reformed  congregation,  but  as  a  class 
ot  tlic  perfect,  which  had  ^jrown  out  of  it.  Ecclesia<ti<"o-political 
activity  was  not  involved  m  the  original  character  of  this  eremitic 
system,  which  was  directed  towards  special  holiness  and  freedom 
from  needs.  But  Damiani  show:?  how  the  spirit  of  the  age  mad©  this 
form  of  monasticism  also  serviceable  to  the  ideals  of  the  Church. 
Individual  personages,  such  as  Saint  Nilus  '  of  Calabria  (J>10-i005), 
developed,  on  the  basis  of  similar  ascetic  disjx)sition,  a  great  personal 
influence  by  means  of  the  deepening  and  intensifying  of  religious 
moral  conceptions. 

From  the  ardent  and  ecstatic  tendency  of  the  time  there  proceeded 
also  t  he  order  of  VallombrOMlin  the  Apenmnei)  not  far  from  Florence 
(1038),  founded  by  JoHAinfEs  Gualbert,  Lord  of  Pistoja,  which 
however  is  an  order  of  cGBnobites  not  hermits.  These  reforming 
efforts  penetrated  last  to  G-ermany.  Here,  indeed,  e.g.  Archbishop 
Bbuh  of  Gologne  work o  1  in  this  sense,  especially  in  Lotharingia, 
where  the  monastery  of  Gorze  near  Metz  distingoisbed  itself  in 
this  direction  under  Abbot  John ;  but  the  monastic  population,  even 
of  esteemed  monasteries,  as  s.^.  St  OaU  and  Beichenau,  were  little 
inolined  to  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  in  their  oomfortable 
life  by  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  resisted  it  to  the  utmost 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  oentnxy.  To  the  ingenuous  monk 
Widukind  in  Gorvey  the  strict  regulations  appeared  as  graxw  ftr* 
MciKtio  of  the  poor  monks.  It  was  only  with  the  beginning  of  the 
following  period  that  the  example  of  Gluny  and  of  France  in  general 
worked  more  generally  in  Germany.  In  this  period  it  stall  remained 
the  rule  that  the  monasteries  stood  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  to  whose  dioceses  they  belonged ;  numerous  papal 
privileges  seek  only  to  secure  them  against  episcopal  interference 
with  their  administration  and  to  preserve  to  them  free  disposal  of 
tho  monastic  property,  or  to  maintain  the  free  election  of  the  abbots, 
which  latter  was  indeed  frequently  enough  illusory,  on  account  of 
the  encroachment  of  thu  secular  power,  the  bestowal  oi  luunasteries 
on  laymen,  an  l  also  the  deposition  and  imposition  of  persons  as 

*  Vid,  NsAMUKB,  Iktikw.  aus  d.  g.  des  chrisU.  LtbenSf  3rd  ed.  II.  220-236. 
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abbots  in  the  so-called  royal  monasteries.  The  abbot  may  teach 
and  preach ;  the  requisite  ordinations  of  clergy  and  ecclesiastical 
acts  of  consecration,  which  tlie  bishop  only  can  perform,  the  latter 
is  to  carry  out  for  the  monastery  without  remuneration.  On  the 
other  hand  the  episcx)pal  duty  (and  accordingly  right)  of  visiting  the 
monasteries  is  repeatedly  inculcated,  and  the  canonical  obedience 
of  the  abbots  is  required. — When  the  monastery  of  Clugny  under 
Odilo,  appealing  to  its  charter  of  foundation,  laid  claim  to  the  right 
of  exemption  from  its  dioce-san  bishop  (and  therewith  to  the  right  of 
obtaining  ordination  and  consecration  Irom  any  bishop  it  chose),  the 
Synod  of  Anse  in  1026,  appealing  to  the  ancient  canonical  regula- 
tions, declared  against  it,  and  in  favour  of  the  regular  power  of  the 
diocesan  bishop.  But  a  new  controversy  of  the  Bishop  of  Ma9on 
with  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,  in  which  Damiani  took  the  side  of  the 
latter  (Synod  of  Ghdlons,  1063),  gave  Pope  Alexander  11.  an  op- 
portunity of  really  exempting  Clugny.  No  bishop  was  to  enter  it 
without  the  invitation  of  the  abbot ;  the  abbot  may  apply  to  any 
bishop  he  likes  for  the  requisite  acts,  and  no  bishop  is  to  have  the 
power  ol  excommunicating  the  monasteries.  It  was  the  league  of 
the  papacy  with  this  ecclesiastically  reforming  monastiioiBm  against 
the  bishops.  Cltigny's  example  was  soon  followed  by  many, 
especially  by  Clnniao  monasteries. 


C.H. — VOL.  11. 
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CHAi  lER  FOURTH. 
Chriitiaii  Oaltiue  and  Soieiice. 

1.  The  Ninth  Century. 

Literature  :  JTisfoire  litUraire  de  la  France^  vols.  IV.  and  V.    Ereht,  .4?/^. 
Gesch,  der  Literaiur  des  MA.  im  Abendlande,  vol.  II.,  Lpz.  IStiO  and  lBd7. 

Thb  germs  sown  and  impulses  giyen  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
grow  and  extend  iheir  infiaence  at  first,  but  the  general  efforts  for 
the  propagation  and  spread  of  Christian  scientific  culture  already 
reoede  under  Lswis  tlie  Pious,  as  is  sliown  hy  repeated  good  resolu- 
tions (Synod  of  Attigny,  822 ;  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  825).  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  episcopal  cathedral  schools  is  inculcated  (Paris,  829,  can. 
30),  and  the  Empeior  is  petitioned  for  the  erection  of  seveiml  higher 
schools  (imperial,  at  three  places  in  the  Empire).  The  complaints  as 
to  the  decay  of  scientific  education  subsequently  increase.  Cathedral 
and  monastb  schools  (Tours,  Orleans,  Lyons,  Hheims,  Corbie  and  its 
branch  foundation  Neucorvey  on  the  Weser,  Fulda,  Beiohenau,  and 
St.  Gkll)  are  the  oentxes.  The  influences  of  the  sehool  at  Tours 
(Alcuin)  may  be  traced  everywhere  in  its  scholars.  Under  Hrabanus 
Haurus,  who  likewise  proceeded  from  Tours,  Fulda  ia  the  centre  for 
Germany  and  farther,  whence  culture  spreads  on  various  aides. 

Hbabav,  who,  probably  as  a  native  of  Mayenoe  (Ebert),  called 
himself  Maonentius  and  received  from  Alcuin  the  surname  of 
Maurus,  after  the  favourite  disciple  of  S.  Benedict,  received  his 
education  as  a  boy  in  Fulda,  was  sent  in  &X)  as  a  deacon  to  Alcuin 
at  Tours  {liberales  discendt  gratia  cirtes)^  and  after  his  return  became 
the  teacher  of  the  monastic  school  of  Fulda,  wliich  rose  under  him, 
especially  after  the  entrance  upon  office  of  Abbot  Eigil  (817),  whose 
successor  Hraban  became  in  822.  As  abbot  also,  he  was  active  in 
instruction  and  study,  so  far  as  the  business  of  administering  the 
large  and  rieh  monastery  permitted,  and  Ijeing  little  inclined  to- 
wards participation  in  the  great  political  movement,  he  laid  aside 
his  dignity  as  abbot  in  B4'2  and  devott^d  iiiniself  to  literary  occupa- 
tions on  the  Peier^,lx^rg  near  Fulda,  till  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Otgar  he  ascended  the  archiepiacopal  throne  of  Mayence.  He  died 
in  856. 
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Hnbaa  maintaimi  the  CaroUniriaii  «ffi»rts  after  oultuve  in  the  senae  ol  Kis 
master  Alenin,  writes  osmpendia  for  instraotion  in  the  libraal  arts  (grammari 
ptOSOdy,  on  the  alphabets  of  different  langiiages — including  runes    and  on 

chronolof^y,  De  comj'uf  /  and  for  the  further  education  of  the  clcrpy  :  De  r.leri- 
corum  instituttone,  a  compilation  which  treats  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments, 
canonical  iiours,  feasts,  lessons,  the  coufeiision  oi  faith,  etc.,  as  well  as  oi  iho 
eompass  of  derical  onltnxe,  in  wliioli  tba  "Seienoe  of  tlie  lieathen,"  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  and  also  philosophy  are  duly  leeognised.  The  t«enty«two  books 
De  universo,  while  making  great  use  of  the  etymologies  of  Isidore  of  Seville, 
give  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  borison  of  the  timOi 
but  with  allusion  to  the  mystical  significance  of  thing??. 

His  Biblical  Commentaries  are  industrious  compliatioDs  from  Latin  fathers, 
and  were  meant  to  replace  the  old  «eegetes ;  he  ventures  however  to  interspwse 
explanations  of  his  own.  The  allegorieal  eoeplanation  strongly  superabounds, 
especially  in  the  O.T.  His  other  writings  were  partly  called  forth  by  ecclesias- 
tical controversies  (on  the  rural  bishops ;  on  predestination,  against  Gottachalk ; 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  of  Faschasius  Eadbertus),  partly  theo- 
logical ooDsiderations  on  practical  questions  of  the  moral  life  of  the  Church  (on 
forbidden  degrees  in  marriimse;  as  to  what  is  to  he  held  regarding  magic  arts; 
of  the  reverence  of  children  towards  their  parents,  on  occasion  of  the.  conflict 
between  Lewis  the  Pious  and  his  sous). 

Of  his  sermons,  the  one  collection,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Heistulf,  has  the 
Liioroughly  practical  object  of  treating  of  everything  which  is  necessary  to  the 
people  in  a  moral  and  enlightening  way. 

Ha  also  practised  the  Lfttin  TOnlfleatiOB  which  was  so  greatly  favoured  and 
fostered  in  Alcuin's  circle.  In  short,  the  eflbrts  after  culture  ol  the  Oarolingian 
circle,  with  their  spiritual-practical  aims,  survive  here  in  a  noble  fashion. 
0pp.  Ml.  107-112  Vid.  Gboenbaur,  Die  klosierachvh  zu  Fulda,  la^fi.  The 
monograph  by  Xuustxuann,  1841.  F.  Kahi.br  in  ZhTh.  1874.  The  learned 
Bishop  Hauo  of  Halbentadt  ^40-858)  also  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Alouin 
and  Hnhan ;  he  was  the  author  of  oommentaries,  a  HomiUaritm  and  a  Church- 
history,  drawing  from  Rufinus  and  Cassiodorius,  Ml.  116-118  {Vid.  i.  p.  8). 

In  the  monastery  of  Reichenau,  WALAFRiFr>  Strabo  (the  squint-eye^'i  re- 
ceived his  first  education  as  a  boy  under  Abbot  Haito;  his  teachers  were 
Ekiahbald,  the  monk  Wbttin,  and  others.  After  visiting  Fulda  again  from 
d47,  and  then  becoming  tutor  to  the  future  king  Charles  the  Bald,  he  recei^ 
from  Lewis  the  Pious  in  888  the  abbey  of  Reichenau.  Lewis  the  G^erman  drove 
him  away  for  some  j'ears  from  this  sent  which  he  had  made  famous ;  he  died  in 
84'J.  Distinguished  as  a  skilled  Latin  poet  (poetical  ver.sion  of  the  remarkable 
Visio  Wettini]  Hortulus^  a  didactic  description  of  the  growth  of  his  establish- 
ment; liTis  of  Saints  (St.  Oallns),  Epistles,  Epigrams.  His  treatise:  De  ex- 
oidiif  0t  iscrtiiiiiitli  renmi  eceliiiartiornm  elucidates  matters  pertainiDg  to 
the  eodesiaitical  enltus  (church  bells,  images,  the  mass,  hymns,  etc).  His 
name  was  mostly  made  famniT;  in  subsequent  times  by  the  great  compilation, 
the  Glossa  ordinaria,  which,  for  a  long;  time  the  most  trea,sured  quarrj'  for 
exegesis  for  the  Middle  Ages,  in  atttictiinent  to  Hruban's  commentary,  drew  from 
the  older  exegctes,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore,  Bede,  and 
others.  The  Latin  text  of  tim.BiUe  &i  surrounded  with  these  exegetical  excerpts 
(with  indication  of  the  authors);  **it  was  less  the  olgeet  of  his  effort  to  gain 
the  fame  of  giving  what  was  new,  than  to  pain  the  reputation  of  rorrcrtly 
utilizing  the  famous  ancients"  (Reuss).  In  many  editions  the  Glossa  linearis 
of  AjiiSiLfciLM  oi  Luuu,  wiuch  only  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  is  included. 
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Not  less  than  here  and  in  St.  Gall,  and  even  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  literary  studies  are  pursued  m  Lotharingia,  where  the 
monastery  of  Priim  (  Wandelbert)  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege  dis- 
tinp:uish  themselves.  Here  the  Irish  Seduuus  Scotus,  a  fertile 
Lfttm  ptx  t.  ioimd  reception  with  the  bishop.  In  the  Wesfc-Frankish 
kiiigdum,  Tours  ;ind  the  muuastery  of  Ferrieres  (once  in  tlie  posses- 
sion of  Alcuiuj  were  eminent  seats  of  study.  Alongside  of  the 
humanistic  efforts  which  are  fostered  here  also,  great  activity  is  also 
exhibited  in  the  theological  sphere,  ^■a^■ou^ed  by  Charles  the  Bald. 

Amonp:  the  theologians  who  are  still  immediately  rooted  in  the 
Caroiingiau  age  the  following  are  prominent: — 

AoOBARD  of  Lyons,  trained  under  Bishop  Lbidrad,  to  whom  the  church  and 
school  of  his  diocefsf  owed  much,  and  whose  succ^sor  he  became  in  Hin,  was 
removed  from  his  bishopric  for  a  long  time  through  his  lively  partizansiup  in 
the  political  conflicts  oi  bis  time  {vid.  8up.\  but  was  reinstated  before  his  death 
(810).  Penetrated  by  those  tendencieB  towarde  cnltare  of  the  Oeioliiigiaa  age, 
he  comhate  tiie  mperstitionB  and  prt  jn dices  of  his  time,  t.g,  the  superstition 
of  the  sorcerers,  in  the  interest  of  Christian  civilization,  sharply  opposes 
tiio  worship  of  images,  which,  because  faith  has  died  out  of  the  heart,  «et8 
all  its  trust  upon  visible  things.  So  likewise  he  opposed  ordeals.  These  and 
other  of  hie  writings  (such  as  the  lAber  apologeHeuB  pro  fiUis  Ludovid, 
dictated  by  strong  political  paaekm)  boar  the  eharaeter  of  ftagitiTe  pieeeiy 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  qoestionB  of  the  time.  With  striking 
severity  ho  declares  himself  in  several  writmcr'^  Hpainst  the  Jews,  who  in 
Southern  France  were  treated  with  much  toloraucti  by  ihe  people  and  were 
favoured  by  Lewis  the  Pious  and  other  magnates  (De  iimoleiUia  Jud43U>rum ; 
occM^Md  hy  the  baptism  of  heathen  davee  in  the  posseesion  of  Israelites). 
Agpiost  Abbot  Fkkdegis  of  Tours,  Alcnin's  successor,  and  his  strict  doctrine  ol 
inspiration,  he  vindicated  his  own  more  liberal  doctrine;  he  interfered  in  the 
discussions  on  Adoptionism,  and  he  also  cHrriAd  on  do<?:Tiiftt'>Rl  and  liturgical 
ffuds  with  Amalarius  (presbyter  o£  Metz,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Hornbach,  f  827), 
who,  moreover,  presided  over  the  Church  of  Lyons  during  Agobard's  exile. 
(0pp.  ed.  St.  Beluse,  2  T.,  Paris  1066.  ML  104.  Dissert,  by  Hnndeshagea,  IfiSL 
Blttgel,  1865,  and  espeoi^ly  LnsT,  Gymnas.  PMg.  y.  Stendal,  1867.  H.  Reater, 
G.  d.  AufkL,  I.  24  sqq. 

Ci  AfDius,  born  in  Spain,  a  disciple  of  Felix  of  Urpel,  teacher  at  the  Court 
School  of  King  Lewis  in  Aquitaiue,  was  in  820  (perhaps  even  sooner),  made 
Bishop  of  Turin  b7  Lewis,  in  order  tlut  he  might  bring  the  pure  gospel  to  the 
people  there  who  were  stuck  fast  In  snpentition.  Behind  Agobard  in  hnroeiiiet 
OQltore,  but  surpassing  him  in  theological  importance,  and  standing  under  the 
strong;  nnd  iloeisive  influence  of  Auoitrttnr,  he  sees  what  is  deci'^ive  for  salva- 
tion in  exultation  to  the  purelj^  spiritim!  and  supra-mundane  being  of  Ciod  and 
•  exclusive  dependence  on  Him,  and  btarimg  from  this  idea  of  religion,  combated 
in  ladlcel  iudiion  the  entire  seosaoos  tendency  of  the  oaltos,  relics,  pilgrimage^i, 
images,  but  also  the  mediation  of  salvation  by  the  saints,  and  therefore  the 
worship  of  the  saints.  Claudius  excited  great  offence  by  his  practical  proceed- 
ings; hp  nish'tied  himself  in  the  Apnlogeticum  atque  rcscriptum  adv.  Thmt- 
mij^ini  (ihhiitem  (only  known  to  us  fragmentarily  from  the  counter-treatises  of 
the  learuud  Scot  Dunhal,  Htspotma  contra  perveraas  Claudii  iic7Uentia:i,  Ml. 
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105  and  of  Bishop  Jonas  of  Orleans).  Of  his  numerous  Biblical  commentaries 
fragments  only  have  come  down.  Opusc.  in  Ml.  i04,  lludolbach,  ined.  opp. 
specimiiui  proemusa  de  eius  doctr.  scriptisque  dis8ertati</tie,  Kopenh.  1824. 
C.  Sehmidt  in  ZhTh.  1848. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Fiona  the  radical  xeforming 
tendencies  of  Claudius  were  opposed  by  Bishop  Jonas  of  Orleans  (848),  a  man 
who  was  rooted  in  The  Carolingian  culture  both  on  the  side  of  humanism  and 
on  that  of  theoiog3',  the  successor  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  of  important  weight 
in  the  synodal  discussions  of  the  timu.  A  representative  of  the  Carolingian 
view  of  imageS)  he  had  so  mueh  the  more  came  to  oppose  the  lar^xeaehing 
.ideas  of  Qandins.  His  Zh  cuitu  imaginum,  at  first  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Claudius,  was  subsequently  completed  and  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Baltl,  and 
was  intended  to  ^?uard  the  position  of  thp  Gallican  and  German  clergy  against  the 
reproach  of  idolatry  made  by  the  Italian  bishop.  His  treatise  De  instituUont 
regia^  for  King  Pippin  of  Aquitaine,  oomprises  (834)  a  collection  from  the  Aotv 
of  the  Paris  Qynod  of  829,  whieh  were  important  for  the  effi»rts  alter  coltmw  of 
the  age,  and  in  which  Jonas  took  a  most  vi^rous  part — The  treatise  De  institu- 
tione  to»ca/», composed  to  meet  the  enqtiirv  of  ?ifnrfried,  a  lavman,  "how  he  and 
the  others  who  were  bound  by  the  bon  l  of  iiKLt!  imony  were  to  regulate  a  life 
pleasing  to  God,"  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  passages  from  Scripture  and 
the  fathers  and  likewise  stands  in  dose  relation  to  the  Aets  of  Uie  l^nod  ol 
Paris  of  829  (vul.  £bert,IL  238).  ML  106.  On  the  three  iast-mentioDed  peisons: 
FouingB,  Drei  Erzbisehlife  vor  1000  Jakren,  GKManrioh  1874. 

Among  the  younger  generation,  especially  in  the  West-Frankuh 
domain,  the  fhiite  of  the  Carolingian  endeavours  emerge  in  a  seriea 
of  important  theologians,  who  partly  also  continue  to  share  in  the 
lively  humanist  interests  of  the  Carolingian  age. 

Sbrvatus  LfiT^,  l)orn  about  805,  was  trained  in  the  mona8tor5*  of  Forriferes 
under  Abbot  Aldrich,  afterwards  with  Hraban  in  Fulda,  where  he  stood  on 
intimate  relations  with  is^lNHARD  and  shared  his  classical  interests;  having 
retomid,  he  enjc^ed  the  favour  of  Lewis  the  Ffous  and  the  biprees  Judith, 
subsequently  became  Abbot  of  Fenri&res  and  as  such  was  in  lively  interaouise 
with  important  churoh-uen,  participating  in  eccleriastical  and  ecclesiastico- 
political  afTnirs,  and  was  cotioprned  along  with  them  in  the  disturbances  and 
miseries  of  the  age.  His  letters  (i;30)  exhibit  th<'  man  who  aniid  all  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  controversies  adheres  to  his  loving  exertions  for  classical 
studies  and  xeoetvea  culture  from  them;  his  VUa  &  Wig^aii  is  distinguished 
above  all  this  class  of  literature  by  historical  simplici^;  thedogioally,  in  the 
Gk>ttschalk  controversy,  he  champions  the  ideas  of  Augustine  in  a  decided  but 
moderate  fashion  and  an  urbaue  manner.  Opp.  ed.  Baluze,  Paris  1664,  and 
Antw.  1710.   Ml.  irj.   Sfrott,  Serv.  L.,  Begensburg  1880. 

Baobbrtus  Fabgbasius,  bom  at  Soissons  about  790,  received  his  first  educa- 
tion in  a  nunnery,  tiien  took  up  the  secuUtr  career,  but  in  812  entered  the 
monastery  of  Corbie  \mder  Abbot  Adalhard,  where  he  gained  his  extensive 
classical  and  theoiogic^il  culture  and  afterwards  turned  it  to  account  as  tencher 
of  the  monastery;  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Adalhard  and  his  brother 
and  successor  Wala,  whose  panegyrical  biographies  he  supplied,  he  accompanied 
the  hrocheis  to  Saasony,  in  862|  for  the  purpose  of  founding  New  CSorvey,  on  the 
Weser.  Himself  abbot  from  844»  he  retired  entirely  into  his  studies  in  861, 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  a  Biquier,  and  died  at  Corbie  in  866,  As  a  teacher  he 
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eixeioiaed  an  tmportukt  infloeiiet,  tnd  not  lass  by  lila  wvit&Bgs.   Amoo^  his 

exegetical  writings  Hm  Expoaitio  in  Matth.^  in  12  books,  which  originated  in 
his  running  lootvirft'?  on  Matthew,  in  the  monastery,  is  distin^^ui'^hp^l  hv  com- 
parative adherence  to  the  hare  sonse  of  tlio  words.  His  book  De  spe  ei 
cAor/tote,  intended  for  inbtructiou,  nttitti  throughout  ou  Augiistinian  conceptions, 
wbieh  are  slso  to  be  xeoognised  in  his  lamons  book  De  eorpore  tit  son^pu.  Chr, 
(vid.  inf.),  intermized,  of  course,  with  otheni  belonging  to  the  specificslly 
morli.T  val  manner  of  thought.   0pp.  ed.  Sirmond,  Paris  1618.   Ml.  I'iO. 

A  contemporary  and  monastic  companion  of  his.  i.s  a  man  of  many-sided 
culture  who  makes  an  important  figure  in  the  dogmatic  discussions  of  the  time, 
the  monk  Batramkus  (vid.  ii^.},  in  whom  the  critical  activity  which  hung 
together  with  the  olaaeical  studies  of  the  Ctoolingien  age  Is  alao  eTidenced, 
which  we  also  perceive  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  Flo  in  s  and  Prudentius.  (Information 
on  thi>*  litornry  critici.sm  in  Weizsiicker  in  ZliTh.  1858,  p  '^Hl  h<\<[.)  He  diod 
afrrr  He  wa-s  a  clear-sighted  man  ami  energetic  thinker,  who  decidedly 

took  the  side  of  the  Augustinian  dogma  which  was  persecuted  in  Gottschaik, 
wd  in  the  oontrovemy  with  the  Oteeks«  at  the  instigation  of  Hincmar,  gave  his 
hifl^y  valned  Opinion,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Oieek  dogmatising  of 
even  litnal  onstoms,  he  kid  claim  to  freedom  for  local  diAvenoss  on  these 
matters ;  0pp.  Ml,  121. 

Hincmar,  a  man  of  eminently  ecclesiastical  character,  whose  extensive  theo- 
logical Htudies  were  direciud  lu  the  interest  of  practical  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  poUtice,  was  born  about  806,  educated  in  the  monastery  of  8.  Denis 
under  Ahbot  Hilduin  (arohiepisoopsl  arch-chancellor  of  Lewis  the  Pious),  with 
whom  he  came  to  the  court,  was  active  in  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  from  846 
was  raised  to  the  archhi.sliopric  of  Hheims  (f  882).  His  comprehensive  literary 
activity  in  letters,  memorialii,  and  synodal  missive.'^,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  movements  of  ecclesiastical  life.  For  his  dogmatic  chief  work  against 
Oottsehalk  vid,  iittf.  Standing  at  the  centre  of  the  high  politics  of  his  time,  he 
wrote  the  history  of  his  time  in  the  oontinuati<m  of  the  Annalti  Bertiniani 
(after  the  death  of  Prudentius)  with  a  broad  view  and  independent  mind.  He 
died  in  the  tiight  before  the  Normans.  0pp.  ed.  J.  Sirmond,  2  vols.  Paris  !'M?'>. 
Ml.  125  and  126.  Noorden,  Hhikmar^  Bonn  lb63;  ScuuRRS,  Hinkmar^  «.  LelH:ii 
und  teine  Schriflm^  Freiburg  1884. 

PBUDflMmm  (Oalindo)  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  trained  in  the  Court  School 
of  Lewis  the  Pious,  from  about  tlje  middle  of  the  fifth  decade  Bishop  of  Troyee 
(Trecas  in  the  archhiahopric  of  Sens),  f  861 ;  he  was  the  continuator  of  the 
so-called  Bertinian  Annals,  and  distinguished  hiinseli  as  a  theologian  in  the 
Qottschalkian  controversy. 

FiABtrs  DuooNus  (or  Magister)  belongs  to  the  Church  ol  Lyons,  sad  stood 
there  in  alliance  with  Agobard;  he  was  a  skilful  poet  (Querela  de  dnrinoM 
imperii  post  moriem  Ludovici  prii),  penetrated  by  the  political  collection  of 
unity  which  w:is  specially  powerful  amonir  t).o  clerpy,  and  bewailing  the 
vanished  prloi y  of  the  tiTiu'  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  scholar  and 
theologian,  and  took  pan  in  the  dogmatic  contiicts  of  his  age  (Lord's  Supper 
and  Prsdeet).  His  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistlee  is  entirely  compiled 
from  Augustine.  His  treatise  De  actione  miBtet  shows  the  interest  of  the  age  in 
questions  of  the  cultus,  in  which,  moreover,  he  passionately  defends  his  teacher 
Agohard  again'-t  Ainalarius.  His  Marfyrologhnn  is  a  n:>vision  of  that  of  JBede, 
and  ou  tlie  other  hand  was  again  made  use  of  and  enriched  by  Hrahan. 

The  monk  Chiustian,  at  Stavelot  (Stahlo)  in  the  diocese  of  Li^e  (second  half 
of  the  ninth  century),  who  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  statement  of  THthe- 
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mills  is  wronply  quoted  as  Christian  Drithmau,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  (MI.  106),  which  on  principle  puts  forward  the 
hiBtorioal  sense  es  the  neeessexy  foimdetion  even  lor  tbe  spurituel  expluietion. 
Fief.  S.  DuMiiLBR  and  SBrAW.  XXZTIL  (1890),  m  sqq. 

In  all  those  mentioned,  alungside  uf  g  eneral  scientific  eflorts  of  a 
humanistic  character,  such  as  were  fostered  by  the  Carolingiaii  age, 
we  find  a  theology,  which,  both  in  exegesis  and  dogmatics  merely 
draws  on  the  traditions  especially  of  the  L  iini  fathers,  Jprorae, 
Anp;ustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  after  tlie  model  of  Alcmn,  Even 
where,  as  is  irequently  the  case,  the  delight  in  dialectical  discussions 
is  active,  we  find,  however,  purely  formal  endeavours  after  the 
inheritance  of  the  fathers,  which  is  substantially  hxed  on  all 
essentials. 

On  the  other  hand  one  figure  now  appears,  which  rises  in  entire 
independenoe,  and  not  only  appropriates  the  patristic  tradition  to  a 
much  wider  extent  (through  the  interweaving  of  Greek  theology 
and  philosophy),  but  has  also  received  the  impulse  to  a  flight  of 
entirely  free  speculation  on  the  belief  of  the  Ohoroh:  Jobamwbs 

By  his  contemporaries  and  the  oldest  liSS.  he  is  called  J.  Scotus  or  Scotigoua, 
in  the  oldest  eodioes  of  his  tiaiislatiiMi  of  the  pBeRido*Diony8iii8,  Joh.  Jemgena 
(derived  from  lepoC  sc.  ir^crov),  which  subseqnently  was  transformed  into 

Erioena,  probably  in  allusion  to  Erin  (Ireland).  He  therefore  came  from  Ire- 
land (from  which  indeed  the  Scots  first  mi«^rated  into  Scotland),  and  both 
names  have  the  same  meaning.  Like  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  in 
whom  the  pursuit  of  higher  culture  had  been  awakened  and  fostered  in  their 
native  land,  and  who  now  sought  eotivity  and  reoognitioii  in  the  Frankish 
empire,*  he  had  probably  come  in.  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  decade  to  West 
Francia  and  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  Charles  the  Bald,  the  patron  of 
scholars.  As  teacher  and  president  of  the  Ck)urt  8c  hool  he  stood  close  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  who  (according  to  later  legends,  Wiiiiutu  oi  Malmosbury)  stood 
on  TOiy  oonfidential  friendly  relations  with  him.  Equipped  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Chreek  language,  on  the  oonunission  tit  CSharlee  the  Bald  he  translated 
the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  which  Lewis  the  Pious  had  reosived  from  the 
Greek  Emperor  Michael  Balbns,  and  which  up  to  that  time  were  as  good  as 
unknown  in  tho  West  (only  Gregory  the  Groat  shows  knowledge  of  them).  His 
careful  verbal  translation  hrst  led  this  stream  of  Neo-Platonic  mystical  specu- 
lation into  the  West ;  but  J.  Sootns  also  attoohed  himself  lovingly  to  the  Greek 
ohoreh-fsthevs  in  general  who  were  under  Platonic  infinenoe,  Origen,  Gr^oiy 
of  Nyssa,  Mazimns  Confessor,  the  expositor  of  the  Diohysian  writings.  In  his 
book  Ti(p\  (pvtrroii  ufpitrfiov,  id  cst  ds  dlvlsione  iiatTiraB.  he  develops  a  philosophic 
speculation  on  God  and  the  world  based  on  the  internal  nece^ity  of  reason, 
which  in  his  opinion  coincides  with  the  true  content  of  ecclesiastical  faith,  as 
the  true  philosophy  is  the  true  religion  and  conversely,  and  the  two  souross  of 
all  truth  ratio  and  aud&rUag  (divine  revelation  in  Scripture  and  the  chnrch- 


*  Vid,  the  words  of  Helrie  to  Charlee  the  Bald  in  Ebert,  II.  118. 
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fathers)  canaot  coutradict  one  another,  for  God  reveals  Xiimseii  progressively 
in  tbehistoiioaldevelopniaftt  of  leUgion,  and  so  givee  in  dogma  by  tlw  antbority 
of  the  Chnreh,  that  which  is  again  recognised  and  confirmed  in  its  inner  neoea- 
sity  hy  the  ratio.   Thus  it  may  he  said  that  religion  is  philosophy  wrapped  up 

in  tho  form  of  tradition,  Hnd  philosophy  is  religion  Stripped  by  leaeon  of  the 
authoritative  belief  whicii  rests  on  In.-jUjricai  revelation. 

The  conceptual  elements  with  which  he  works,  especially  the  conception  of 
the'abaolnte,  aa  purely  indeterminate  being,  lying  beyond  all  determination 
and  opposition,  are  the  Neo-Platonio,  as  they  met  him  in  the  Paendo-Dionyaiatt 
writings,  here  grasped  on  their  mystical  side,  and  iu  the  commentator  on  them, 
Maximirs  Confessor,  but  thev  are  speciilativel}' developed  by  him  in  a  new  and 
powerful  manner.  Ail  positive  utterances  on  the  divine  nature  {JdtoKoyia  Kara- 
0aruc^),  as  positive,  are  limiting,  not  indeed  arbitrarily,  but  are  only  of  unreal, 
symbolic  aignificanoa  ;  only  (be  negative,  reetriotive  (&tokeyia  im^gruaji)  bare 
real  significance.  They  lead  to  a  purely  transcendent  absolute  which  lies 
beyond  all  oppositions,  including  that  of  good  and  evil,  and  which  is  unattain- 
able to  conception  and  only  reveals  itself  to  contemplation,  as  the  absolute  ful- 
ness. The  world  cannot  stand  over  against  pure  Being,  as  a  second  existence ; 
creation  is  alao  an  improper  expression ;  to  say  that  God  creates  all  thinga  ia 
only  to  say  that  He  is  the  true  being  in  all  beings;  even  of  love  can  only 
improperly  speak,  since  God  is  more  than  love,  and  produces  EUmself  in  every- 
tliing,  or  rather  is  all  in  all.  The  universe  is  only  the  unfolding  and  roturn 
of  the  absolute  upon  itself.  God  as  pure  causa  sui,  the  potency  of  all  existence, 
is  natura  creans  nec  creata ;  God  as  the  ideal  result  of  Himself,  and  so  at  the 
same  time  as  the  princi|de  of  all  individaal  being,  is  naittra  erttda  H  crtOM, 
the  Mrdttin  4ti  as  the  oompendinm  of  tbe  primordial  oanaes  of  the  world. 
The  world  as  finite  thittgai  as  the  unfolded  form  of  appearance  of  the  divine 
being,  is  natura  creata  nec  cream  \  and  the  absolute  as  thw  end  of  all  thincr^  is 
*^  {^ncdura  neque  creana  neqite  creata.  The  world  becomes  the  form  of  appearance 
^a/^^^/^  of  the  absolute,  iu  which  the  latter,  which  in  itself  is  pure  being  =  nothing  j| 
and  thenfore  unconceivable  to  itsiel^  becomes  conceivable;  God  was  not,|. 
before  the  nniverse  was,  becaose  He,  in  wtrnftftif  causality,  ia^only  realisedf 
in  actual  being,  and  h^ce  deus  omnium  factor  et  in  omnibu$f€ieUt8. 

Hence  there  is  a  divine  necessity  in  everything  that  exists,  a  p^rocess  of  Ood*8 
becomiugthe  creature.  For  God  (the  absolute  standpoint  lierc  is  th«  refore  no 
evlL  He  does  not  know  it,  for  His  knowledge  and  thouglii  la  Idoniioai  with 
His  being,  and  that  with  His  creation.  Cogno$eendofaeit,  et  cay  nose  it  faciendo. 
If  God  knew  evil,  then  it  would  be  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  it 
is  rather  the  non-being,  which  is  present  for  the  finite  view  of  the  individual. 
In  the  whole  it  ceases  to  be  evil,  inasmuch  as  here  it  only  appears  as  the  neces- 
sary contrast,  the  foil  of  the  good  and  thus  itself  good.  Connected  with  this 
conditioned  being  is  the  fact,  that  it  finally  disappears  iu  the  restoration  of  all 
things.  Ifeantime,  according  to  the  premises,  the  whole  temporal  (aacoessive) 
conception  in  general  stands  on  the  point  of  being  swallowed  np  by  its  con- 
sideration as  absolute. 
".  Against  the  whohi  pantheistic  foundatiou  of  the  system  there  is,  however,  in 

{  Erigena  a  certain  practical  ecclosiaHiicai  reaction,  which  does  not  allow  of  ita 
being  completely  carried  out,  especially  in  relation  to  the  hvman  personality 
and  person  of  Christ. 

His  contemporaries  lacked  intelligence  for  hfa  system  as  as  a  whole,  even  for 
those  of  its  consequences  which  were  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  the  Church; 
£rigemi  stood  alime  and  as  a  prophet  of  future  speculation  in  his  time.  Only 
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when  lie  was  drawn  into  particular  questions  of  controversj,  such  as  that 
about  predestination  (vui.  did  he  arouse   vigorous   objectiou.  Pope 

NicholM  I.,  probably  in  oonnection  with  the  atteeks  of  Pradentiat  (in  the 
Synod  of  Langres)  upon  htm,  entertained  suspicion  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
otherwise  learned  man,  and  required  of  Charles  tho  Bal  l  that  Sootua' trans- 
lation of  the  Dionysian  writings  should  first  be  laid  brfori'  l  im  for  exRinina- 
tion.  ^  But  Charles  the  Bald  kept  him  undisturbed  in  his  jxjsition  till  his  death 
in  877.  The  end  of  Scotus  is  doubtful.  Frankisb  aud  other  sources  of  the  time 
•re  iileot  Later  Engrliah  aonroes  reooont  his  invitation  fay  Alfred  the  Oieat 
to  Oxford  and  his  elevation  to  the  o£Soe  of  Abbot  of  Malmeahoiy,  his  murder 
by  his  disciples  and  his  canonization  which  followed ;  these  are  narratives  the 
trustworthiness  of  which  was  already  decidedly  attacked  by  Mabillon  and  the 
Hi^t.  lit.  de  la  France,  and  is  given  up  by  most  modems,  but  the  kernel  of 
which  Staudenmayer,  Christlieb  and  others,  finally  Hermens  {Leben  de^  J.  Sc. 
Brigena,  Jena  1868)  still  seek  to  maintoin.  (Opp.  ehief  edition  by  Floss  In  UX. 
122.  In  addition  Hanrten,  Commeniaire  de  J.  Sc.  Erigena  sur  MarOan.  Cap, 
1861.  Of  the  numerous  nionopraphs  spe^-ial  attention  is  to  be  called  to  Stau- 
denmayer 1833,  CiiiusTLiRH  lH»iO,  and  Hi  hek  1861. 

Alongside  of  the  literary  and  theological  activity  of  the  Frankish  Empire  in 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Anglo-Saxon  culture  is  also  worthy  of  regavd  till  to- 
waxds  the  end  of  the  ninth  eentnry.  King  Alfbid  (871-901),  the  gieat  fightsr 
agunst  the  Danish  oppressors,  and  organiser  of  his  people,  also  exerted  himself 
zealously  in  the  elevation  of  scientific  culture  and  himself  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  and  revised  writings  of  Orosius,  Boethius  and  Gregory  the  Oreat. 
The  translation  of  Bede  s  Hist.  eccl.  Angl.  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  His  trans- 
lation of  Gregory's  Lib.  patlOT.  eurm  edited  by  SnyBBS  in  the  Early  English 
Text  Soeiety,  1872.  Belnh.  Pauu,  S&n4g  A^^fndt  18&1,  and  J.  B.  Wbiss,  ile.  tf. 
Or.,  mi. 

The  oonneciion  of  the  Roman  Chorch  with  Gmek  floholaisliip  is 
ahown  by  Avastasiub  BtBUOTHscABitm,  the  Boman  abbot  and 
librarian  under  Nicholas  L  and  his  two  snoceflson  {vid,  i.  8,  and  ii.  8). 

9*  Xho  ebaiaeteriftio  doetrinal  controfwtiat  of  the  time  of  Cauurles  the 

Bald. 

Literature:  vid.  tho  Histories  of  Dop:ma,  specially  J.  Bach,  Dogm,  G.  du  MA* 
I.  Wien  IbTd,  and  A.  Harnack.  L<>firb.  d.^Dg.,  III.  214-293. 

For  the  state  of  dogmatic  knowledge  and  dogmatic  work,  as  well 
as  for  the  relation  to  patristic  theology  ou  the  one  hand,  and  for  the 
eoclesiastical  views  and  sentiments  of  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  note. 

L  The  Snoharistte  Controyerqr  which  is  attaehsd  to  the  Bsme  of  Fss- 

ehaidiis  Badbortns. 

Soureu:  BaDsuiTi  h  de  corp.  tit  tang,  dom,  Ifl.  190,  1267.  BATaAKNOS,  De 
e.  d  9.  dom.  ad  Carol.  lO.  121, 125. 

He  represents  the  growing  tendency  of  the  piety  of  the  age,  to 


'  Fragment  of  a  letter  in  Ivo  of  Chartres,  JaflS,  2884.  On  another  view  in 
Balnns,  Hid,  Univera,  Far,,  vid.  Staudenmaj^r,  p.  166. 
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make  certain  of  the  reality  of  divine  things  in  the  most  tangible 
possible  mystery,  the  magical  interference  of  the  Deity  in  the  sen- 
snons  work].  Already  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy,  in  opposition 
to  the  Adoptionisr  separation  of  the  divine  and  tli^  human,  the  desire 
was  felt  of  adhering  to  the  concrete  religious  noiion  of  God  born  of 
the  Virgin  as  the  absolute  mystory  ;  and  connected  tlu  r*  with  are 
the  (iiscussions  of  Beatos  on  the  sacramental  eating  of  the  divine 
body.^ 

In  8^31,  at  the  tlie  desire  of  Abbot  Warin  of  Neu-Corvey,  Radbertus 
Paschasius  wrote  the  treatise  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
wliich  subsequently,  as  Abbot  of  Corbie,  and  so  after  844,  he  sent 
to  Charles  the  Bald  at  his  desire.  The  assertions  herein  set  up  of  a 
transformation  of  the  elements  of  the  Supper  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  {trangferre^  not  yet  traimubstantiare)  are  so  much 
the  moire  striking,  the  more  difficult  they  sre  to  blend  in  a  unity  of 
conception  with  the  Aug^ostinian  views  on  the  sacrament,  which 
are  maintained  by  Radbertus  and  to  which  he  grants  a  correspond- 
ing influence.  But  basing  upon  the  limitless  divine  omnipotence 
and  the  truth  of  the  word  of  Christ,  he  asserts,  that,  in  the  conse- 
cration, by  the  word  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  elements  are 
transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  indeed  what  is 
most  wonderful  and  inconceivable  (o  belief,  into  the  same  body 
which  was  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Virgin,  hanged  on 
the  OToss,  etc.  It  is  sacrificed  and  partaken  of  in  the  Supper.  The 
same  Spirit^  which  created  Christ  in  the  Virgin,  also  works  creatively 
in  the  mystery.  Only  the  form,  colour  and  taste  of  the  elements 
remain,  for  the  Supper  is  to  remain  a  mystery  to  be  believed  in,  fidth 
is  to  be  ezeidsed ;  but  the  miracle  is  not  to  terrify,  or  bring  evil 
reports  on  Christians^  as  though  they  ate  of  human  flesh.  Never- 
theless, the  legends  tell,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  here  and  there^  to 
the  shaming  of  doubt  and  especially  to  reward  ardent  love  of  the 
Saviour,  the  elements  have  appeared  on  the  altar  in  their  true  form 
as  flesh  or  at  least  as  bleeding,  or  in  the  form  of  a  lamb  or  a  child, 
slain  by  an  angel  hand. 

The  doctrine  of  Badbertus  was  combated  by  several  of  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  essentially  from  the  Augustinian  stand- 
point, ciz.  by  Hraban,  and  on  the  commission  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
by  his  own  fellow-monk  Ratramnus,  who  would  make  the  body  of 
Christ  f)resent  m  tiie  sacrament,  not  in  substance,  but  in  its  sacra- 
mental power. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  weighty  opposition,  Radbert's  conception, 
*  Js^therii  tt  Beati  adv.  Mip,  II.  2.  Ml.  9U. 
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which  corresponded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  made  more  and  more 
way  in  the  immediate  future. 

8.  The  centrever^y  en  the  Fartas  Ylrgiiiis. 

Sawttu  i  Batbammu8»  Z<.  <fe  eo,  qmd  Christus  ex  virgtne  naius  eff,  M.  121, 81. 
ItAi>BBBTU8|  Optuc  d9  portu  virg,^  Ml.  1530, 1268. 

It  is  equally  characteristic  that  the  same  KADBEKiui,  in  attacii- 
ment  to  the  patristic  conceptions  of  an  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  others, 
of  K  partus  virginmft^  which  took  place  titer 0  clauso  .sine  dolore  et  sine 
gemitu  et  mne  nil  a  corrupt  lone  carnh  (vkl.  i.  5C)8),  the  view  developed 
from  the  porta  clausa  (Ezek.  xliv.  1  sq.),  explained  as  an  allusion  to 
Mary,  who  was  not  harmed  even  by  the  birth  of  the  child.  He 
combats  a  contrary  opinion,  that  Jesus  was  indeed  conceived  in  a 
supernatural  munnor  by  the  unviolated  virgin,  hut  that  the  birth 
ensued  by  the  natural  opening  of  the  mother's  womb.  This  adverse 
opinion  however  is  not  that  of  Ratrammis,  as  is  frequently  alli  L^ed, 
as  the  latter  decidedly  adheres,  to  the  virgu  (wite  partum,  in  partUj 
poift  partum^  and  makes  Christ  proceed  through  this  porta  claum  in 
the  same  way  as  He  did  out  of  the  closed  tomb  and  through  the 
closed  doors  to  the  disciples,  and  only  combats  an  opinion  which 
made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  that  Christ  had  lef)^  his  mother's 
womb  by  a  different  (monstroua)  way  from  that  of  other  ohildreu. 

8.  The  Oottschalkian  Controverqr* 
Soureu:  Hauoim,  Veterum  auctorum  qui  IX.  mbc.  de  prcedest.  et  graiia 
9crip§ervnty  Bw*  1660*  2  pts. 

A  much  greater  movement  was  called  forth  by  the  Gottschalkiau 
controversy.  Gotischalk,  the  son  of  a  Saxon  Count  Bern,  presented 
(ofdatua)  as  a  child  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  had  attempted  in  the 
self-confidence  of  the  free  Saxon,  to  free  himself  from  the  monastic 
yoke  which  had  l>een  enforced  upon  him.  A  Syik  kJ  of  Mayence  of  829 
actually  declared  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  the  vow.  But  Hraban, 
through  his  influence  on  Lewis  the  Pious,  procured  tlie  i  It  claration 
that  this  was  prohibited.^  Gotf  S(  halk  was  relegated  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Orbais  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons,  there  threw  himself  with 
passionate  euerp}-  into  theological  studies,  especially  of  Augustine 
and  his  disciple  Fuigentius.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  bishop 
he  received  priestly  consecration  from  the  regionaiy  bishop  of 
Rheims.  In  his  wanderings  through  Italy,  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
this  restless  man  raised  ofifence  by  his  abrupt  assertion  of  the 
Augastinian  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  he  also  expressly 
propoimded  at  a  synod  at  Mayence  under  the  presidency  of  Hraban 

*  Brab,  eontra  «o8  qui  repugnant  fyutUutis  b,  p,  BeniedkH  opp*,  Ml.  110. 
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in  847,  accusing  his  opponents,  and  Hraban  also,  of  Semi-pelagianism. 
But  the  83mod,  under  Hraban 's  influence,  rejected  his  doctrine,  and 
Gh)itBchalk  was  handed  over  to  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar  of  Kheims, 
who,  at  the  West-Frankish  Synod  of  Kiercy  in  849,  caused  Qott- 
schalk  to  be  deprived  of  his  priestly  rank,  and  oompelled  by  cruel 
treatment  to  a  sort  of  recantation,  the  burning  of  a  treatise  drawn 
np  by  Gotiaohalk  in  his  own  defence  ;  Gottschalk  was  handed  over 
to  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  in  the  diocese  of  filieims,  for  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

While  the  Charoh  on  the  whole,  with  ail  its  high  veneration  for 
Angostine,  without  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter, 
had  refrained  from  drawing  the  fall  consequence  of  the  Angostinian 
doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  practice  often  led 
away  pretty  widely  from  him,  Gottschalk  as  a  matter  of  bet  was 
conscious  of  being  at  one  with  Augustine^  and  indeed  with  just 
cause,  even  though  he  was  much  less  determined  by  the  points  of 
view  of  Augustinian  anthropology,  than  by  the  abstract  point  of 
view  of  the  unalterabieness  of  the  omnipotent  God.  He  at  the  same 
time  does  not  shun  the  expremofif  once  avoided  by  Augustine,  of  a 
double  predestination  (of  the  elect  to  life,  of  the  reprobate  to  death). 
From  predestination  he  draws  the  consequence  of  the  irresistibility 
of  grace  and  the  so-called  psrticnlarity  of  the  divine  will  of  grace. 
God  does  not  actually  will  that  «]1  men  should  be  saved. 

The  severe  treatment  of  Gottschalk  by  Hincmar  caused  a  whole 
series  of  the  most  important  theologians  of  the  West-FranloBh 
kingdom  to  come  forward  more  or  less  diecidedly  in  favour  of  Augus- 
tine as  attacked  in  the  person  of  Gottschalk ;  such  were  Prudentius 
of  Troyes,  Servatus  Lupus,  Ratramnus  and  others.  Hincmar  also 
occasioned  Johannes  Scotus  to  enter  into  the  literary  conflict  in 
opposition  to  Grottsclial  k  f/>e  dogiu,  prardesfinatiorm),  but  his  tmit- 
ment  ol  the  problem  iroru  thu  standpoint  of  his  speculative  hypo- 
thesis only  called  forth  aggravated  offence  among  the  ecclesiastical 
theologians,  and  incited  Prudentius,  who  had  previously  been  his 
friend,  as  well  as  the  theologians  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Lyons,  who  had 
formerly  cK;cupied  a  more  compromising  attitude  (Archbishop 
Remigius,  De  tribus  Epistolpi,  and  Floriis  the  Deacon),  to  so  much 
the  stronger  opposition.  At  the  renewed  bynod  ot"  Kierzy  in  853, 
the  four  Capitula  Vafi^iaccnsta^  set  up  by  Hincmar,  were  adopted. 
Instoad  of  the  predestination  of  the  reprobate  to  punishment,  they 
set  up  the  predestination  of  the  punishment  tor  the  reprobate, 
acknowledged  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  Adam  and  its 
restoration  by  Christ,  but  asserted  the  universality  of  the  divine 
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will  of  grace,  and  ascribed  entirely  to  the  unbelief  or  dead  beli<^f  of 
men,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  did  not  avail  for  all.  But  shortly 
thereafter  PnidentiuR  rame  forward  with  other  propositions,  which 
asserted  the  particularity  of  the  divine  will  of  ^ace,  and  found 
therefor  the  approbation  of  a  Parisian  Synod  (^f  tlio  Archbishopric  of 
Sens,  Remi<:i^ins  of  Lyons  also  rose  up  against  Kiiicmar,  and  a  synod 
of  the  throi-  South-Lotharmgian  ecclesiasti*  a]  provinces  at  Valence, 
set  up  six  propositions  against  those  of  Hmcmar,  which  were  in- 
tended to  do  more  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  but  yet 
sought  half  and  half  expr^ions,  because  the  harsh  predestination 
principles  of  Gottschalk  were  seen  to  threaten  the  realily  ol  the 
saving  operations  of  the  Church  and  the  power  of  the  saoramenta. 
An  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Lothar  to  Charles  and  Hincmar  co- 
operated to  aggravate  the  discord.  But  also  when  Charles  the  Bald 
sought  alliance  with  his  two  nephews  Lothar  11.  of  LothariTigia  and 
Charles  of  Provence  againat  Lewis  the  German,  the  Provoifal 
Bishops,  before  the  ootinoil  at  SftVimidret  near  Toul  which  was  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  common  arrangement  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  first  assembled  in  Iduigm  in  859  and  adopted 
the  six  canons  of  Valence,  but  avoided  express  censure  of  the  pro- 
positions of  Xianqr*  At  SaTonidirai,  where  the  reading  of  those 
canons  threw  Yalent.  Hinomar  into  great  excitement,  the  matter 
was  postponed ;  also  at  the  French  national  synod  at  Tonoj  near 
Toul  (Ootober,  860)  it  did  not  come  the  length  of  discussion,  and  . 
Hinomar,  now  at  the  height  of  his  influence,  was  only  able  to  throw 
ont  expressions  in  the  sense  of  the  four  Gap.  Cariaiac.  and  side- 
glancee  at  the  noct  iViadiMftfMrfiflml  in  a  synodal  missive  issued  ly 
him  on  otiier  business^  The  matter  did  not  reach  an  actual  decision, 
though  Pope  NianoLAS  seems  in  859  to  have  exprosood  his  approval 
of  the  propositions  of  Valence  and  Langres,  so  that  the  imprisoned 
Gottschalk  remained  a  dangerous  enemy  for  Hinomar.  From  his 
prison  Gottschalk  attacked  Hinomar  on  another  matter.  The  latter 
had  taken  objection  to  the  phrase  :  te  trina  deiUu  unaque  pascimus^  in  | 
the  ecclesiastical  hymn  :  Sanctorinyi  meritw  inclyta  j^aadia,  and  would 
have  substituted  for  it  te  sancta  deltas,  because  the  expression  triiia 
did  not  li!  deita^i  da  the  designation  of  the  invisible  Divine  Being; 
but  by  hiLS  correction  he  aroused  great  offence,  and  Gottsciialk,  as 
indeed  liairamnus  also,  attacked  him  on  the  subject  with  his  pen. 
Gottschalk  was  treated  with  increased  severity  in  his  prison  ;  he  was 
deprived  of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  finally  also  of  the  use 
of  his  pen,  and  he,  to  whom  Hincmar  appeared  in  the  light  ot"  Anti- 
Christ,  died  without  reconciliation  with  the  Church  about  bb8  or  869. 
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3.  The  Tenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  JEl«?eiith  Centuxy. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  England  the  iniindation  of  the  Danes  and  internal  conflicts 
checked  tho  upward  impulse  ^?5ven  by  Alfred  {vid.  p.  ^1)  Along  with  (general 
moral  and  ecclesiaatioal  couditions,  the  state  of  culture  also  sank.  The  power- 
ful Archhishop  Dunstam  of  Canterbury  (p.  191)  exerted  himself  both  in  the 
esteUiBbment  ol  disoiplioe  in  the  monaeteriee  and  in  the  iwomotion  of  culture. 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centaiy  these  exer^ 
tions  wore  continued  in  a  prominent  manner  by  the  Benedictine  monk  ^'Ei.vnir. 
who  has  been  identified  at  one  time  with  the  like-named  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury (ob.  lOOti),  at  another  with  a  somewhat  lat^r  Archbishop  of  York,  but  in 
both  eaaee  enoneously.  Apart  fiom^eodeeiaetieal  writings  {Dt  connMfocf^ 
nuMUieAAnifii,  dmoiies  ecefet£ru<iGt)  he  gained  merit  by  foetering  the  Saxon 
language  (Latin-Saxon  grammar  with  a  glossary)  and  translations  into  it 
(HeptatPiich).  His  Homilitjs  («crwk)n«J»  catholici)  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  free 
translations  from  Jerome,  Bede  and  othersi  vid.  Dietrioh,  AbL  Ae^frikf  in  ZhTh. 
1853. 

In  Itai^  the  schools  of  the  "  grammarians  "  kept  up  interest  in  seoolar  ijt. 
heathen*daasioal  literature,  and  being  mnoh  attended  by  laymen,  spread  among 

them  a  tolerable  degree  of  culture,  of  snch  a  kind,  it  is  true,  as  lived  without 

internal  contact  with  the  Church,  on  mere  imitation  of  antique  conceptions.  An 
example  of  cuUur»3  of  this  character  is  supplied  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  by  the  Panegyricus  Bereugarii  {vid.  E.  Diimmler,  Geata  Berengariif 
lUle  1871).  LiPTPRAND  ol  Cremona  also  entirely  betrays  the  influence  ctf  this 
classical  8chooir'""Baving  grown  np  at  the  court  of  King  Hngh,  he  became 
the  chancellor  of  King  Bercngar,  on  whose  commission  he  wont  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  acquired  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  and  with  the 
circumstances  of  tho  Byzantine  Empire.   Afler  the  rupture  with  Berengar  he  . 
attaobed  himself  to  Otto  I.,  who  made  him  Bishop  of  Cremona  in  962.  He 
wrote  a  histoiy  of  his  time  with  a  polemical  tendency  against  Berengar  and 
his  wife  Willa,  as  his  personal-  opponents,  under  the  title  Antapodosis,  a 
treatise  on  the  deposition  of  John  XII.,  and  a  rei>ort  on  his  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople as  bride-winner  for  Otto  II.    0pp.  in  MGS.  III.,  2iyi  and  SrG.  I.  2nd  ed. 
ed.  Diimmler,  Hanover  lb77.    For  the  rest  the  Italy  of  the  tenth  century  forms 
the  stage  of  ceaseiessoonfllcts  and  poiiUcal  factions,  in  which  Qermans,  French- 
men and  Bui^gandlansalso  interfere,  and  at  the  sune  time  of  a  fleshly  dissolute- 
ness and  insolence  in  sin  which  increased  to  an  incredible  degree  and  against 
which  the  humanistic  culture  afforded  no  protection.    The  Churrh  and  the 
clergy  stand  at  tho  lowest  jx>int  of  mental  and  moral  culture;  in  Home  itself 
the  thickest  darkness  of  ignorance  prevails  and  tho  highest  insolence  of  sin  in 
league  with  the  coarsest  sensual  superstition.  BamBBiifS,  who  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  Li^,  came  with  Hildufa  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Milan)  to 
Italy,  and  as  Bishop  of  Verona  was  personally  involved  in  the  factions  of  the 
time,  and  is  a  representative  of  hitrhf»r  rultnre  and  more  serious  ecclesiastical 
effort.   Not  without  his  own  fault  ho  was  restle^isly  tossed  about,  and  sub- 
sequently was  also  temporarily  Bishop  of  Li&ge  (died  974).    His  writings 
(ed.  Ballerini  1766,  Id.  196)  aflbrd  us  glimpses  of  the  sunken  condition  of  the 
culture  of  the  deigy  (vid.  A.  Togel,  B,  von,  V.  und  dot  10.      8  vols.  Jena 
1854). 

In  Gernuuiy  many  monastic  schools  had  remained  the  protcM  tois  of  ecclesias- 
tical culture.  Fulda,  Hirschau,  Corvey  and  above  all  S.  Gail,  the  flourishing 
period  of  which,  as  regards  Uie  monastio  school  also,  had  begun  under  Lewis 
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the  German's  arch-chaplain  Grimoald  (B41-872)  on  whom  ho  hestoweH  ^S.  Gall, 
and  had  continued  into  the  tontli  century.  Here  the  so-called  iDncr  aehool 
(lao)  worked  at  the  uivhringiug  of  the  boys  who  were  destined  for  monkhood, 
and  tlia  oirfer  achool  (Moengal  or  Hftroallus)  for  the  nobility,  who  here  leoeired 
their  equipment  for  posts  as  canons  and  bishops.  The  elder  NgSKHB  (Balbulus. 
the  Stammerer)  worked'  here  till  bis  death  in  912.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
martyrology  and  is  especially'  famous  on  account  of  his  SeqaQILce^jmiPinB  (vt<f. 
Meyer  v.  Knonau.  Leben^hild  dc.s  h.  ^oiker  ??.  St,  gaUen,  Mitth.  cler  antiqu,  Gs., 
XIX.,  Zurich  1877  cf .  Chap.  V.  under  2.)  Alongside  of  poetry  and  the  sciences, 
mnsic  and  Tarions  sorts  of  artistic  skill,  especially  miniature  painting,  flourished 
at  S.  Gall.  The  famous  Bishop  Solomon  m.  of  Constance  (890-920),  at  the 
same  time  Abbot  of  S.  Gall,  represents  the  culture  fostered  by  S.  Gall  (vtd.  E. 
DUmmier,  St.  Galliachc  Denkmale  aus  der  karof/ngischen  Zeit  in  the  Mitthcil- 
ungen  d.  antiquar.  GeaeUsch.,  XII.  6, 1859,  and  id.  DasformtHmch  des  Bischo/s 
SahmovonCtmitatuSf  cf  Wattb.,  1. 257). 

From  the  profound  eonynlsions  of  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Carolingfans  and 
the  frightful  invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Saxon  Ludolfings,  Henry  I.  and 
Otto  I.,  led  to  a  new  upward  movement.  These  were  indeed  time.s  of  ron flirt 
and  the  sword,  but  also  of  new  impulses  for  the  intellectual  life.  Otto's  brother 
BRUK|Of  Cologne,  especially,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  activity  as  Chancellor  and 
Arch-chaplain  of  the  Empire,  distinguishsd  Wwwi^  by  industnoas  litenaiy  seal, 
attracted  all  the  men  of  the  time  who  were  prominent  in  culture,  invited  foreign 
scholars,  especially  from  Italy  (the  grammarian  €hinzo  of  Kovara),  utilized  the 
presence  of  the  Greeks  at  the  court  for  advancement  in  Greek  scholarship, 
worked  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  made  the  royal  chancery  a  seed-plot  for  able 
bishops.'  Otto  II.  received  his  careful  scientiiic  education,  and  the  women  of 
the  imperial  house,  Adclheid  and  ^  Greek  Theophano  were  eminent  in  literary 
culture.  Noble  ladies  in  general  were  at  that  time  in  a  better  position  than  the 
men  of  lay  rank  to  appropriate  the  beginnings  of  literary  culture :  readinur, 
writing,  Latin,  in  order  to  read  the  Psalter,  and  introduction  to  the  world  of 
books  under  clerical  instigation. 

Although  the  inward  opposition  of  ecclesiastical  ideas  to  the  foundations  of 
classical  eulturSi  ever  and  again  made  graceful  occupation  with  the  antique 
authors,  especially  the  poets,  appear  as  a  kind  of  diabolic  temptation,  the  in-  j|/  | 
stinctive  feeling  of  the  need  of  maintaining  them  as  the  supports  of  culture,  \\\ 
|)repoud6rated.    Even  the  Corvey  monk  \Vidukind,  who  glorifies  the  deeds  of 
Henry  and  Otto  as  those  of  his  own  Saxon  family,  seeks  carefolly  and  clumsily 
enough  to  clothe  his  language  in  a  olasiHcal,  Sallnstian  robe.    But  classical 
sohooling  and  mastery  of  form'  is  shown  in  a  high  degree  by  the  nun  closely  re- 
lated to  the  imperial  house,  Roswitha  (Hrotsuit)  of  Gandersheim,  who  there 
under  Abbess  Gerherga  (the  daughter  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria),  celebrated  in 
Latin  verses  the  yejita  Ottonia  primi  and  the  Frinwrdia  cxenobii  Gandershem- 
etutiSf  and  composed  comadi<z  sacra  after  the  model  of  the  plays  of  Terence, 
and  who  sought  to  retain  their  charm  along  with  Christian  matter,  in  order  to  v/ 
drive  out  the  heathen  and  oflbnsive  comedies  of  the  favourite  Terence.' 

Qtrich.  who  passed  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  worked  at 
the  calheHral  school  of  the  newly-founded  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  A 
grreat  number  of  capable  bishops  appeared,  such  as  Bishop  Ecl)ert  of  Tri^ves, 
from  the  school  of  Bruno  (977-*93),  a  patron  and  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  artis- 


*  Vid,  Buotge  vita  S.  Bbuhoius,  MGa  IV.  S6@. 

*  0pp.  ed.  Barak,  Nitmbttg  1868.  Lit.  in  Wattenbaeh  L  247. 
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tic  activity,  further  on  Bishop  TmarMAB  of  Mersebuzg  (1000-1019),  oducatedin 
Madgeborg,  and  the  admirable  BBBRWikBO,  who  from  987  had  the  conduct  of 

tho  education  of  the  young  Otto  III.  at  the  court,  and  then  from  992-1022  was 
Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  and  combined  scientific  culture  with  care  for  the  arts. 
(His  life  by  Tbangmar  in  MGS.,  IV.  754.) 

In  connection  with  tlie  efforts  after  monastic  reform,  sucb  as  were  also  made 
by  Bran  in  Lotliariiigia,  which  was  flutmsted  to  him,  a  new  intelleetual  life 
began  to  be  active.  Metz,  Utrecht,  and  other  places  gained  importance,  espe- 
cially Li&ge,  from  whicli  Uatherius  liad  gone  out,  and  where  also  a  certain  Not- 
ker,  formerly  provost  in  S.  Gail,  raised  the  school  to  high  prosperity  at  the  end 
oi  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries.  Not  1^  did  the  school  of 
&  Gall  now  take  a  new  upward  leap  under  the  second  Notkeh^  the  most  famous 
of  this  name,  the  German  (also  called  Labeo).  By  his  translations  and  exposi- 
tions (iiftri  SKpossfMrnum),  classico-philoaophical  endbiblioal  writings,  in  which 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  German  iRnj^uago  appears  mixed  to  a  greater  or 
1^8  de^'i  co  with  the  Latin,  he  essentially  promoted  scientitic  culture.^  A  dis- 
ciple of  his,  who  survived  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
Ekkehard  (IV.),  the  author  of  the  GssifS  iSK.  Qalli^  of  such  great  interest  f<»  the 


hislotyof  oivilisstkm  (1£G8.,  XL  74-147,  and  edited  with  explanations  by  Meyer 

V.  Knonau  in  St.  Galler  GtMChiehU'QutUenj  III.  1877  [Mittheilungen  zur  Vattrl. 
C^tsch.  XV,  nnd  XVI.]),  which  fjave  Scheffel  the  opportunity  for  his  Flkkchrird 
(the  first,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century).    His  contemporary, 


H^RMAKN.  of  lieicbenau  (Herm.  Contractus),  the  author  of  the  first  mediseval 
world^hronide,  is  famsd  as  a  teacher,  and  also  on  account  of  his  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  musician,  f  1054.  (Ban- 

mann  in  St.  Kr.  18H9, 103-118.) 

In  France  an  ii]ii)ortant  learned  activity  of  the  so-o?\!lod  Schoolmen  directed 
towards  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  was  nmiutained  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Among  bhe  monasteries,  that  of  S.  Aruaud,  in  the  Hennegau,  makes 
itself  notable,  where  the  leaned  monk,  Hucbald  (Calvns),  lived,  whom  Bishop 
FULKO  of  Rheims  (882  sqq.)  made  use  of  in  raising  the  Bheims  school,  which 
had  entirely  sunk  into  decay.  In  Jlheims  Flodoaud  (f  906),  the  continu- 
ator  of  the  Bheims  Annals  and  author  of  the  Historia  Kcmensis.  distinguished 
himself  in  the  tenth  century ;  he  celebrated  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  prim- 
itive Church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bishops  of  Borne,  in  f  oiirteen  books  of  Hex- 
ameters. 

AB80  of  Fleury  wrought  for  a  time  in  England,  and  afterwards  as  Abbot  of 

the  monastery  of  Fleury  (f  lOOl),  both  for  mona.stic  fli'^ripline  and  also  in  sup- 
port of  scientific  efforts  by  numerous  writintr^,  and  contributed  to  rhe promotion 
of  tlie  dialectical  training,  for  which  the  scholastic  theology  iiad  prepared  the 
way. 

Bnt  it  is  especially^GERBERT  {vul.  p.  179)  who  brilliantly  repre- 
sents the  as|)ii scientilic  power  of  the  nge.  His  study  in  Spain 
with  Bishop  Hatto  has  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  his  apprenticesliip 
to  the  Arabs  ;  nevertheless  the  fostering  of  th©  sciences  in  Arabian 
Spain  may  also  have  worked  favourably  on  the  Christian  pursuit  of 

'  There  are  preserved :  Aristotle's  Categories,  Boethius  Dt  Consol.  philos.^  1. 
and  Marcianus  Capolln.  In  the  text-book  of  Rhetoric,  examples  from  German 
popular  song  are  also  adduced.  Fwi.  Hattbmbr,  Gallerut  alidmtsche  Sprach- 
gchdtze,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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the  sciences.  He  t^iuglit  at  the  school  of  Rheims  with  great  repute. 
The  course  of  study  which  he  followed  rested  on  the  traditional 
seven  liberal  arts.  He  explained  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  the 
Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle's  Categories,  and  irepi  kp^'i]veia<t^ 
Cicero's  Logic  and  w  ritings  of  Bocthius  ;  the  poets,  Virgil,  Statins, 
and  others,  were  read  as  a  preparation  for  rlietoric.  Then  followed 
exercises  in  disputation  ;  finally  as  the  completion  of  the  instruction, 
the  Qttddrivium  :  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  geometry.  A 
man  of  brilliant  talent,  he  also  grasped  the  idea  of  science  or  philo- 
sophy as  a  comprpliensive  organism  of  knowledge.  His  scientific 
attitude  is  preponderatino^Iy  and  almost  exclusively  secular,  pursu- 
ing classical,  ratioiia]  and  realistic  interests;  but  this  richly-gif^ed 
and  worldly-wise  man  knows  all  the  same  how  to  throw  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  the  strict  churchman. 

Among  the  learned  men  who  proceeded  hom  the  school  of  Grer- 
bert,  Falbert  stands  pre-eminent  by  his  success  as  » teacher  ;  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  Chartres,  which  soon  won  great  esteem, 
and  where  also  he  was  finally  bishop  (f  1029). 

An  example  of  the  increase  of  delight  in  dialectical  disputation  is 
given  by  t]iat  Anselm  the  Peripatetic,'  who,  wandering  over  Ger- 
many, exhibited  the  Instre  of  Italian  higber  schools,  but  bere  also 
iovnd  those  who  were  a  match  for  bim. 

1  E.  BOiBiiiler,  Am.  4,  Ar.,  1872. 
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EockiiMtiGal  laft. 

1.  Ghriitiaa  InitnietioiL 

Sources :  MOllbnhoff  u.  Schbrbr,  vid.  sup.  pAld.   Wackbrnaobl,  altd.  Pre- 
digtt  «<e.,  Crubl,  and  LxHSwnrATBB  tftuf Hbuand,  edited  by  SiBTSitSt 

ZACHTO'sGftriiiaaist.  Handbibel,  vol.  4, 1878,  cf.  Sibveiw  Zd.A.,  vol.  19, 1876. 
— Otprid  of  Woi.ssnn>iurg,£yan<7cZ«cn6MCft,Text.  and  Introd.  by  Kelle,  185fi. 
by  Ptpkr.  1878.  Eudmamm,  1882.  Laohiiakm  in  £r8cb.  a.  Grab.,  and  in 
A7.  ASchri/ten^  449  sqq. 

1.  An  attempt  was  made  at  first  to  maintain  the  CaroUngian 
foundations  of  Chnsfeiaa  popular  instruction  by  means  of  the  Church. 
The  bishops  are  repeatedly  reminded  of  thednty  of  prea^  hin  :Tj  which 
they  onght  to  perform  themselves  or  through  others.  The  endea- 
VWOB  after  renovation  after  the  disorders  of  the  end  of  the  Oaxolin- 
gUn  period  (Synod  of  Hohenaltheim  in  916  under  Conrad  I.)  assert 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  to  it  corresponds  the  repeated  inculca- 
tion of  the  duty  of  laymen  to  attend  the  preaching  with  their  house- 
holds, and  the  censnre  of  men  of  rank  who  can  hear  mass  in  their 
ohapels,  and  therefore  ahsolve  themselves  from  attendance  at  the 
parish  churches. 

In  this  matter  the  Caroliiigiau  ordinance  is  maintained,  that  the  bi£ihopj>  and 
preebyten  should  supply  themselves  with  collections  of  homilies  by  the  orthodox 
fathers^  and  instruct  those  under  their  cherge  accordingly,  so  that  every  one 
might  understand  them  (Capitulary  of  Mayence  of  847,  cf.  p.  120).  HradaNsIso 
expounded  Holy  Scripttiro  to  his  scholars  in  tho  langimpre  of  tho  country. — But 
the  practice  remaiui»  far  behind  the  requireuieuts.  People  contented  themselves 
here  with  elementary  catechetical  instruction,  the  inculcation  of  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin  and  German,  or  even  merely  in  the  latter ;  there  are 
tra  V  -  of  sermones  ad  popvAvm  teutonics  in  a  book-list  of  the  tenth  centur}\  In 
thr  Saxon  region  there  are  glosses  to  the  FTomilios  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in- 
tended to  help  the  glossator'.-?  lecture,  an  address  for  All  Saints'  Day.' 

In  the  tenth  and  in  the  tirst  half  of  the  eleventh  century  we  only  hear  of 
indiiidnal  prominent  Wshope,  who,  travelling  aboat  in  their  dioceses,  preach  to 
the  assembled  multitude  and,  in  part,  make  a  deep  impression,  such  as  Bishop 
Ul«RiCH,  of  Augsburg  (f  073),  WoLFOANO  of  Ratisbon  (f  994) ;  these  sermons 
may  partly  also  have  had  the  character  of  brief  catechetical  inculcation.  Arn'o 
of  Cologne  ako  exerted  himsell  on  his  entrance  upon  his  see  to  check  the  pro- 


*  WACKBKMAoaL  Lc.  815  sq.  Cf .  also  the  remains  of  German  sarmons,  trsns* 

ktion,  eztrsots  and  revision  of  Latin  homiliss  cl  the  Others  in  Cruel,  p.  96  sqq. 
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found  ignorance  of  the  people.  It  is  narrated  of  the  famous  Bishop  Godbuaed 
of  Wiw— imitw  (tbe  aneoeaMnr  of  Bemwud,  f  1068),  that  wliera  ha  heand  thst 
the  people  were  etfeaming  togefcher  to  a  saint's  festiTal  or  the  oonse- 

cration  of  a  church,  he  hastened  thither  to  preach  on  the  love  of  God  and  one's 
neig  hbouri  Chiistian  iaitb  and  conduct,  the  confession  ol  sins  and  care  for 

souls. 

WACKBBNAaEL  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  life  and 
the  usage  of  language  of  the  German  people  were  as  yet  little  pre- 
pared for  prose  and  didactics.  In  the  Saxon  region  the  Christian 
epic  of  the  HeliaiMU  the  poetical  work  of  a  clerical  author  under 
Lewis  the  Pious,  must,  so  far  as  its  influence  reached,  liave  been  in- 
finitely more  effective  than  any  sermon  whatever.  It  was  a  life  of 
Christ  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Tatianic  Harmony  ol  the  Gos- 
pels by  Victor  of  Capua,  which  brooght  the  Gospel  near  to  the 
popular  spirit,  and  preached  a  Gterman  Christ  The  poem  Xvspilli^ 
on  the  baming  of  the  world,  the  war  of  Anti-Christ,  and  the  last 
Judgment,  seeks  to  move  men  to  care  for  their  sonls  by  holding  np 
heaven  and  hell  before  them.  This  object  may  also  be  peroeiyed 
in  the  Qoepel-book  of  Otfrid  of  Weissenbnrg,  although  in  it  the 
execution  is  much  less  popular. 

8.  Ckuroh  and  Divine  Wenhipb 

iitlererfitre;  1.       i.  496,  and  i.  21;  it.  112.  2.  SOHUBromt*  iSSSfi^JcAule 

von  Sk,  Gallen  vom  8.  hist  12.  Jh,  Einsiedeln  und  New  York  1868.  Mkvrr 
V.  Knonau  in  his  Anm.  zu  Ekkehards  (IV.)  Crrvr/  v  sr  GalH(vid.  p,  207).  E. 
DOmmler,  St.  GaU.  Denkmale  d.  Karl.  Zmt,  Zur.  185U  (Mitth.  d.  antiquar. 
Ges.  XIL).  Meyer  v.  Knonau,  vid.  p.  208.  Dummlbr  in  NA.,  NF.  III.  267 
sqq.  F.  Wolf,  Lais,  SequenKm  und  Lekhe.  Hdlb.  1841.  K.  F.  Bartscb, 
Die  M.  Shgueimn  d.  MA.  Boat  1868. 

1.  For  the  n-ligious  seiitiineut  of  the  people  the  main  weight 
already  liangs  on  the  visible  appearance  of  the  Church,  its  institu- 
tions and  acts  of  worship.  In  the  churches  and  mouastic  buildings 
the  nation  learns  to  reverence  the  centres,  from  which  the  powers 
of  religion  issue  forth  over  its  life.  Hence  the  great  Christian  civil- 
izing mission  which  is  conducted  by  the  clergy  and  inoults  is  con- 
ducted to  no  small  degree  by  the  fostering  of  the  arts  and  artistic 
skill,  above  ail  of  arcMt^tnretjn  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

It  was  Roman  and  Bjrzsntiiie  elements,  which,  modified  by  the  Oothic  and 

Iiombard  arclii lecture  of  Upper  Italy,  frninrrl  influence  on  the  Carolinglan  period. 
Charlemagne's  palace-chap<^!  at  Ai:£-ia  Chapelle  recalled  editico-s  at  Ravenna  (S. 
Vitale),  and  the  circular  plan  hero  given  alMo  found  imitation  here  and  there  in 
sabsequent  tiiMB,  as  may  already  be  reoognised  ixcm  the  building  plan  which 
came  from  Fiilda  to  &,  Oell  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Pioos  aboat  890.*    Of  the 


*  Vid.  in  DsHio  a.  Bb20u>,  plate  42, 2. 
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buildings  of  the  Caroliugxau  time  only  few  surely  demonstrable  ruim  are  prA- 
8arv«d,  M  in  tbe  niins  of  a  monastery  at  SteinlMudi,  and  in  tiha  chnxoh  at 
Miclielitedt  in  the  Odenwald,  founded  by  Einhaid,  and  consecrated  in  821 ;  in 

the  case  of  important  buildings  of  the  Bomance  period,  it  remains  doubtful  how 
much  of  them  beloncrs  to  the  Carolingian  age.  In  Germany,  in  tlio  ninth  anfl 
tenth  centuries,  wocnien  building  stiJl  entirely  predominates.  From  scanty  be- 
ginnings, often  only  Bufficient  for  the  primary  requisite,  in  the  decaying  Caroliug- 
ian  age,  there  arose  again  in  the  tenth  century,  with  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  the  increased  resonroesol  the  Ottonian  period^  a  lively  activity  in  the  build- 
ing of  churches  and  monasteries,  which  at  the  close  of  our  period,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  elpventh  century,  when  many  wooden  churches  wore  replaced  by  stone,  led 
to  Important  monuments  of  the  Bomance  style,  which  developed  it^Lf  in  mani- 
fold local  peculiarities  acoordingToTVDBDIIBtl  type.  For  Oermany,  the  Saxon 
borne  of  the  mling  house,  where  Oennan  Goveniment  and  tlie  German  Chureh 
sought  to  obtain  a  firm  ftwting  in  conflict  with  the  Wsndt,  and  the  Rhine-land, 
with  its  rich  resonrcps,  are  especially  important  seats  of  this  activity  in  huild- 
mp; :  (Inedliiibiirg,  Meisebur^,  Magdeburg,  and  the  foundation  of  the  powerful 
Margrave  Gero,  the  cathedral-church  at  Qemrode  the  plan  and  oldest 

portions  of  which  belong  to  this  andsnt  lime,  then  slso  Hildesheim,  where, 
nnder  the  admirable  Bbrkwaso  ^9S-10S2)  the  Chnroh  of  St  Michael  arose 
(consecrated  in  1088).  Elsewhere  also  capable  bishops  and  abbots  promoted 
activity  in  buildinp.  About  thesame  time  King  ronrad  H.  founded  the  cathe- 
dral at  Spires  (1030),  in  the  royal  vault  of  which  mul  r  r  ho  n  ansept  and  choir 
he  was  laid  in  lOBd.  The  beginnings  of  the  Cathedral  oi  M&yence  reach  back 
as  iw  as  Arehbishop  Willigis  (976),  the  round  towers  of  the  east  side  at  least  to 
tlie  sleTenlli  eentnry.  On  these  as  on  other  buildings  the  following  period, 
building  further,  developed  the  Romance  style  from  its  initial  simplicity  and 
massiveness  into  greater  refinement  and  elegance.  But  even  the  present  period, 
while  ijiaintaininf^  the  fumlainental  type  of  tho  Viasilica  and  its  jmculiarities 
(predominance  oi  horizontal  lines  and  the  roujid  arch;  developed  Romance 
ebnroh<«Teliite6feure  independently.  While  smaller  ohurohes  attached  them- 
oelves  more  closely  to  the  simple  form  of  the  ancient  hasUica,  In  the  case  of 
larger  oathedral  and  monastic  edifices  we  find  the  expansion  of  the  ap^  into 
the  more  extensive  space  of  the  choir,  which  affords  a  special  place  for  the  in- 
creaj^ed  number  of  the  priesthood  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  in  contrast  to 
the  iuity,  and  room  for  the  pomp  of  the  sacred  functions.  Connected  therewith 
Is  the  fbrmation  <rf  the  bnilding  after  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross.  The  frequent 
arrangement  of  crypts  under  the  choir  causes  the  latter  to  be  raissd  by  several 
steps  above  the  nave  of  the  laity. 

Partly  the  needs  of  large  monnsiic  communities,  partly  regard  to  the  patron 
saints  which  had  to  be  honoured  in  the  church,  or  to  the  providing  of  a 
worthy  place  of  burial  for  the  founder  of  the  church,  leads  to  the  erection, 
which  properly  departs  from  the  idea  of  the  basilica,  of  a  second  (western)  choir 
opposite  the  eastern  (chief-)  choir ;  in  consequence  a  second  transept  may  also 
be  formed.  The  plan  of  S.  Gall  already  shows  tlio  double  choir  :  but  the  oldest 
example  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  monastic  cliurch  of  Centula  (St.  Riquier) ' 
in  Normandy,  built  by  Abbot  Angilbert  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  century. 


9.  With  the  oarrying  oat  ci  the  Soman  oardflr  of  wwiMp,  Charle- 
magne had  alao  required  the  ooltivation  of  the  Gregorian  ehaat  in 


*  Xu  Deuio  u.  BmOLDf  plate  43, 1. 
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tke  mass  and  office  (service  of  the  Hours),  which  indeed  excluded 
tlie  aotive  co-operation  of  the  laity,  but  not  a  little  exalted  the 
solemnity  of  Divine  worship.  In  connection  with  the  zealous  coltL- 
Tation  of  Latin  poetry  of  all  sorts  in  the  Caxolingian  circle,  the  com- 
position of  eocleBiastical  hymns  progresses,  represented  by  Theodolf 
of  Orleans,  Walafried  Strabo,  Floras^  and  many  authors  who  have 
remained  anonymous.  In  these  hymns,  mostly  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  the  saints,  the  rhyfhmioal  formatiim  of  the  versee  (cf.  i.  489,  468) 
has  already  oompletely  ousted  the  prosodic.  To  the  seven  ants 
UberaUSf  acoording  to  the  traditionflJ  model,  muflc  also  belonged, 
the  onltivatbn  of  whioh  oooapies  an  important  plaoe,  exactly  in 
refeienoe  to  Divine  worship,  among  the  efforts  which  proceeded 
item  the  Garolingian  epoch  of  culture.  A  mnsioal  peculiarity  of 
the  litnrgioal  priest's  chant  led  to  the  emergence  of  the  important 
sequences  alongside  of  the  hymns. 

The  monk  Hue  bald,  of  S.  Amand,  who  also  worked  for  some  time  in  the 
cathedral  school  KheimSt  and  died  about  960  in  8.  Anaad  of  a  great  age, 
treated  of  music  (HI.  182, 826  eqq.)  in  vuions  writings,  on  the  baste  of  the  tea* 

ditional  Greek  musical  system,  but  not  without  independence  end  criticism,  and 
Attempted  to  replace  the  older  notation  by  pmumata  by  a  nunre  intelligible  wriib- 

inj?  of  the  notes. 

Just  as  ecclesiastical  music  was  cultivated  in  the  cathedral  schools  of  the 
Frankiah  Empire,  so  was  it  especially  in  the  monastic  school  of  8.  Qall  (SOHO* 
BiOBR,  Die  SSngerachule  von  St.  Gallen  von  8.  bis  12.  JTi.,  lUnsiedeln  nnd  llew 
York  1858),  where,  according  to  the  tradition,  one  of  the  singers  (Romanus)  sent 
by  Hadrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  for  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  song  is  said  to 
have  remaini^,  while  the  other  went  to  Metz.  Singing:  &nd  poetry  are  here 
closely  intertwined.  Notker  the  Stammerer  (,vid.  sup.  p.  207)  in  youth  already 
Mtperienccd  the  need  of  making  more  retainable  for  the  memory  the  longer 
musical  phraseSi  in  which  on  feast-days  the  KUlel^jab  of  the  graduale  died 
awaj*  without  words.'  A  priest  from  the  monasterj'  of  Gimedia  (Jumier^cs), 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  (862),  brouglit  with  him  to  S.  Gall  an  antiphonary, 
in  which  words  were  supplied  for  this  seqaence-meiody.  Notker's  attempt  to 
improve  tiiia  method  of  prooedttna,  led  to  the  poetical  compositioiL  of  sequences, 
which  has  made  hie  name  celebrated.  The  seqneness  consisted  of  series  of 
different  musical  sentences,  of  which  each  except  the  first  and  the  last  (as  a  ruUf 
at  all  events)  was  repeated  once  (fre(iuently  performed  by  the  flouble  choir);  cor- 
r&sponding  to  this  are  the  sequence  texts,  the  substance  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  festival,  formed  of  a^series  of  lines  (versus,  veriti- 
cuH)  of  diflbient  length,  but  of  which  apart  from  the  first  and  the  last,  every  two 
had  an  eqnal  number  of  syllablea  They  wefe  prase  lines  withoat  dsflnlts 
alternation  <tf  rise  and  fall,  hence  the  aeqnances  were  also  called  proses.  Of 
the  sequences  which  go  under  Notker's  name,  forty-one  are  to  be  recogrnised  as 
genuine,  according  to  Wilmann's  investigation  (ZdA.  JN  J*\,  111.  267).*  Motker's 


'  Therefore  on  a,  probably  also  on  both  tlw  last  syUables  of  ^T*^"*Tnj*ii 
*  Collection  in  Banibl,  TAeMwr.  Bymnohg.,  SomiBiomt  Lc,  and  KuBimt, 
lot.  JkguenMm  4»  MA,       Ifains  1878. 
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Hequences  »oou  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  imitated  and  subsequently  (from 
the  beginning  of  tlid  following  period)  tanuurfonned  into  rhymed  Btrophes,  intn> 
ducod  aiLaneiitial  earicluiieiit  of  divine  lemM  lA  faitiYBls  and  «f  acdMiM- 

tioal  poetry.  Related  to  this  is  the  attempt  of  Notker's  contemporary  and 
fellow-monk  TuOTiLO,  whodistin^cuished  >iimself  in  all  sorts  of  artistic  skill,  to 
expand  other  mass  chants,  eBpeciaUy  the  introit  and  Xyrie,  in  a  similar  manner 

in  the  so-called  Tropes. 

Acts  of  worship  of  manifold  character  do  indeed  enoioaeh  upon 
the  popular  life  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church,  rogations  (litanies), 
and  processions,  etc. ;  but  the  office  of  the  mass,  with  its  rich  litur- 
gical equipment  .always  formed  the  ciimaz.  Theologians  of  the 
Garoiingian  age  apply  muoli  attention  to  the  elucidation  and  ex- 
planation o£  its  usages  (Amalarius,  Hraban,  Walafried),  .but  the 
believing  multitude,  without  understanding  the  details,  sees  in  it 
the  ftinetioii  which  in  itBdf  ezerciied  wving  (magical)  power. 
Hence  the  personal  presence  and  communion  of  the  believers  who 
are  to  be  benefited  by  them,  at  the  numerous  masses  founded  for 
special  purposes  (md»  9up.  p.  113),  begin  to  be  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  indispensable.  The  performance  by  the  priest,  in  accordance 
with  the  foundation  (of  course,  with  the  presence  of  the  one  or  more 
administering  assistants),  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  object  intended 
by  the  foundation  of  the  mass.  This  result  of  the  mass  as  BOQl-nuuM 
extends  its  influence  beyond  this  life  to  those  for  whom  the  soul-mass 
is  founded.  After  an  ecclesiastical  celebration  for  the  departed  had 
arisen  at  an  earlier  time,  the  Feast  of  All  Souls,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  2nd  November,  spread  from  Olugny.  A  pilgrim,  returning 
from  Jerusalem,  believed  himself  to  have  seen  the  entrance  to 
purgatory  m  the  Lipari  Islands,  aud  to  have  perceived  that  souls 
were  delivered  out  of  purgatory  by  the  prayers  ot  the  pious  at 
Ciuguy. 

8.  The  Wofihip  of  Saints  and  Eelies. 

Littratuft.:  md,  i  604.  and  Oieseler,  II.  1,  807  eqq.  On  the  Xartjxokgiss, 
B£.  1. 121  sqq.  and  Wattb.,  1. 68. 

The  dummant  interest  of  popular  piety  in  all  ranks,  i  irc  les  quite 
peculiarly  around  the  saints  and  their  relics  For  religious  fancy 
they  represent  the  prw.^cnita  miminw.  Tlie  chief  altar  (high  altar) 
is  dedicated  to  the  patron  saints  of  the  church,  aud  in  larger 
churches  along  with  the  number  of  the  relics  the  number  of  the 
by-  or  side-altars  increases,  of  w  hich  the  building-plan  of  S.  Gall 
already  shows  a  considerable  total. 

Along  with  tho  cautious  CarolingiaaeoiUMptionof  the  worship  of  images  (vul. 
Mup,  Synod  of  Paris  in  826,  with  expnes  eeasure  of  the  papal  standpoint),  emi- 
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nent  men  of  tliis  period  also  show  a  more  evanfj^^licnl  conception  of  the  worship 
of  images.    Sucb  was  AGouAia*  of  Lyons,  who  feared  that  it  would  prejudice 
the  DiYine  honour,  and  Claudius,  of  Turin,  who  atuimpted  to  proctied  to  the 
radieal  aboUtkm  ol  imftSM,  bat  also  found  deeided  opposition.  If  the  earlier 
more  cautious  attitude  towards  the  image  question  may  still  be  recognised  for 
some  time  (V'.//.  in  Hincmar),  it  more  and  more  fell  into  tin   liark-roTm  l  B,;t 
from  the  bof^innin)^'  ^'rrat^  r  importance  att-ached  to  the  worship  of  reliCB, 
which  was  indissolubly  iiuked  with  the  worbhip  oi  sainta.   In  the  miracles 
which  were  worked  by  the  sacred  remaina  of  the  saints,  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Ood  of  the  Christians  was  as  it  were  demonstrated  ad  ocuios,    Thoa  Count 
Waltpert,  a  descendant  of  Widnkind,  when  he  had  sought  forgiveness  for  his  ^ 
sins  in  Rome  at  the  jn'^ivcs  of  the  holy  Apostles  by  their  intercession,  asked  for 
relics  to  take  back  w'ith  him  to  liis  Saxon  home,  where  (he  said)  the  people  still 
adhered  more  to  heathen  worship  and  superstition  than  to  the  true  religion,  in 
order  that  by  their  signs  and  miraculous  power  the  majesty  and  greatnees  of 
the  Ahaughty  Ood,  whom  these  saints  had  served  bete  below,  might  shine  out 
publicly  upon  all  men,  both  believers  and  unbelievers. ' 

On  occasion  of  the  translations  which  were  carried  our  with  great  ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies  and  {pageantries,  the  desired  miraclas  and  signs  were  wont  to 
make  their  appearance.  Hence  relics,  often  of  the  most  singular  sort,  turn  up 
in  numbers ;  as  a  rule,  they  were  bones  of  the  alleged  saint,  but  also  such 
things  as  tears  of  Christ,  milk  of  the  Virgin  ICary,  Uood  of  Christ  (Beiehenau), 
the  sacred  spear  with  which  Christ's  side  waspisveed,  nails  from  His  cross,  even 
the  staff  of  Moses,  etc' 

Although  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (827-44)  could  not  fulfil  the  prayer  of  Otto  of 
Mayence  for  a  saint's  body,  because  as  yet  none  had  been  found  (Jaife,  2584), 
t}udi  things  were  constantly  brought  from  Borne  and  Italy  in  general,  and  by 
pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  also  discovered  elsewhere  by  pious  in- 
dustry, or  provided  by  frandnlcnt  tricksters.'  And  the  people  were  alwaj's 
ready  to  believe  miracles  of  them.  Xor  %vas  there  lack  of  those  who  were  ready 
to  respond  to  the  need  of  miracles  by  feigned  cures,  etc.  But  othersi  also,  as  is 
said,  b^ged  their  sainte  to  make  an  end  of  their  miracles*  because  the  concourse 
of  the  worshipping  and  helpHseehing  crowds  undermined  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  monastery,  and  especially  because  the  youth  found  in  them  the  best 
opportnnitr  of  escaping  strict  rule. 

It  was  often  sought  to  gain  assurance  of  the  genuineness  of  the  relics  by  the 
ordeal  by  fire.  The  magical  graces  of  the  sainUi  seemed  to  justify  every  means 
ct  obtaining  possession  of  them.  When  the  hermit,  Komvald,  who  was  vene- 
rated as  very  holy,  and  stood  in  great  repute  in  Catalonia,  determined  to  return 
thence  to  Italy,  the  rude  multitude  would  have  had  him  murdered,  in  order 
that,  since  thej'  could  not  keep  him  alive,  they  might  at  least  keep  his  body  as 
that  of  their  tutelary  patron.  He  only  escaped  by  feigning  madness.  Hence  it 
also  appeared  allowable,  and  even  praiseworthy,  to  purloin  relics  by  deceit  and 

*  Vid,  Trtnulatio  Alexandri  by  Budolf  and  Meginhard  in  Fnlda,  3nd  half  of 
the  ninth  century  MOS.,  11.  678  translated  by  Eichter,  Berl.  1856.  Cf .  Ti  am- 
latio  LIBOR rr hy  Bishop  Bono  of  Paderbora  in  the  time  of  King  Aruulf  (MGS., 
IV.  149):  *'  So  those  also,  who  did  not  believe  the  words  of  the  preachers  on  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  would  yet  believe  that  which  they  had  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  and  which  they  could  ezpnieiieeas  a  beneflt  to  themselves." 

*  m  the  list  of  801  in  Gieseler,  111,164  and  809. 

*  Vid.  Glabe  Bad.  on  the  year  1087  in  Oieseler,  II.  1, 80a 
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{rand,  jiut  as  fiiahop  Otwim,  of  HildaBhaim,  haviiig  oome  to  Italy  in  tiie  xefcinne 
of  Otto  obtained  poooeoiion  by  deceit  of  tbe  oorpae  of  8.  EpipbaniiiB  in  Pavia 
ia964.> 

The  nuurtyrologk^  litentnre  (t^.  i.  604),  wMdi  was  coltivated 
with  speeial  preelection  in  the  ninth  centoiy,  corresponded  to  the 
worship  of  the  saints.  Out  of  the  lists  of  the  anniversaries  of  the 
deaths  of  the  martyrs  and  saints  who  were  to  be  remembered  at 
mass,  there  grew  up  such  as  also  contained  notices  of  the  lives  of  the 
martyrs  and  confessors. 

To  the  oldest  inartyrologies,  tliat  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jeroill6» 
that  of  Bede,  which  was  very  widely  spread,  and  which  is  only  preserved  in 
the  revisiou  of  Florus  Mag.  Lugd.,  tliere  were  attached  those  of  Hraban  (845), 
Ado  of  Tienne  (abont  800),  and  Usitabdus  (Huftward),  oompoeed  about  895^  at 
the  deein  of  Charles  the  Bald,  as  also  the  mar^jnrolo^  in  verse  of  Wandalbert 
of  PrOm  (861) ;  finally,  the  above-mentioned  maityiology  of  Notkbr  (Balbul. 
1 912),  which  attached  itself  to  Ado,  and  the  likewise  poetical  one  by  the  monk 
EnnnEMPKKT  of  Mont«  Casino. 

But  the  .short  accounts  of  the  inartyrologies  did  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  edifi- 
cation. The  custom  which  hati  s.prunp  from  the  ancient  Church,  of  publicly 
reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrti  ou  their  ieo^t  days,  had  indeed  heen  gainaaid 
by  the  so-ealled  Deer,  Odaaianum  de  Ubria  recipieiidis  (i.  349),  and  it  was  not 
nnifbnaaly  earned  oat ;  bat  Pope  Hadrian  L,  permitted  the  cnstom,  and  not 
merely  to  the  respective  communities  to  which  the  martyrs  had  l)clonged,  but 
also  to  others  (K  Marttoe^  de  antiquis  eceUa.  rUHnut,  Antw.  1787,  IV.  6). 

In  addition,  the  need  of  the  monasteries,  to  bring  forward 
their  monastic  saints  for  purposes  of  edification,  ccmtributed  to  the 
extraordinary  mnltiplioation  of  the  literature  of  the  livei  of  the 
aaintSf  which  had  long  been  naturalised.  For  us  it  is  a  copious 
historical  source,  but  one  which  certainly  frequently  flows  very 
tnrbidly,  inasmuch  as  the  historical  interest  disappears  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  interest  of  the  uultus. 

For  relics,  onr^^  |>ro,sont,  with  arbitrary  or  obwnre  names,  stories  of  saints^ 
had  to  bo  invented  as  a  necessarj-  requisite* ;  local  saint.';,  who  actually  had 
traditions,  were  at  It^t  a^  far  as  possible  traunported  back  iuto  the  apostolic  age, 
and  the  lives  and  miracles  of  onknown  saints  formed  after  the  model  of  other 
legenda  Anastasius  Bibliothecarioa  (p.  201),  who  was  also  so  inHuential  other- 
wise as  a  translator,  is  important  for  the  bringing  over  into  the  West  of  the 
wanton  extiberance  of  t}ie  (Troek  lep^ondarj-  literature.  A  lively  exchange  took 
place  between  the  (jreok  and  the  Latin  Church.  Vid.  inf.,  Chap.  VI.  No.  3. 
Wolfhard  of  Herrieden  (beginning  of  the  tenth  century)  is  already  mentioned 
as  the  anthor  of  a  compiebensive  Legendarivm  (MOS.,  VtL  S56). 

Ciyioiiisation  was  at  first  the  recnilt  of  local  tradition,  bat  was  afterwards 
exercised  by  metropolitans  for  their  sees.  But  to  the  ancient  saints  there  were 
added  individuais  closely  connected  with  the  time,  and  here  the  popes  chiefly 


*  TratuUatio  JS,  Epiph.,  MGS^  IV.  248. 
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interforod;  Ulrich  of  Augbburg  (f  973),  the  bishop  wlio  was  celebrated  on 
BQeonnt  of  his  aenrices  to  the  eity  in  the  Hungarian  war,  his  lavish  ecdesiaS' 
tioal  benevolence^  his  aseeticism  and  pvomotion  of  monastic  life,  was  expcesaly 
canonized  twenty  years  after  his  death  (993)  by  Pope  John  XV.  at  the  reqiip'^t 
of  his  successor.  As  God  is  honoured  in  thp  saints,  so  by  their  merit  and 
intercession  the  Divine  grace  is  abo  mediated  for  men.  The  notions  on  this 
point  often  appear  in  the  crassest  form.  A  rich  man,  living  in  worldly  luxury, 
who,  besides  his  name  of  heing  a  Christian  and  his  deed  Isith,  had  no  ether 
merit  except  thstt  being  devoted  to  S.  C)esariu^:,,  he  frequently  attended  his 
rfnircli  and  presented  wax  candles,  is  said  to  have  been  railed  back  to  life  onoe 
more  after  his  death,  and  to  have  recounted,  that  being  alreadj'  on  the  fx)int  of 
being  seized  by  the  black  devils,  he  was  released  on  the  prayer  of  S.  Ceesarius, 
with  whom  the  mother  of  God  and  all  the  saints  concurred.'  In  other  narm- 
tives  the  Yiigin  Usry  interferes  with  the  most  ingennons  partiality  for  her 
worshippeis,  even  when  otherwise  they  are  characters  of  the  worst  sort. 

There  are  frequent  conflicts  over  the  possession  of  similar  valuable  snints,  r.e. 
of  their  relics,  such  as  that  betwppn  the  monks  of  S.  Dionysius  near  Paris,  and 
those  at  S.  Emmeran  in  Ratisbou.  ihat  between  the  Benedictines  of  Monte- 
Cssino  *nd  those  of  Fleury  near  Orleans  (whithsr  Aigulp,  in  the  seventii 
eentnryt  is  said  to  have  hioaght  the  hemes  of  Benedict,  purloined  from  the 
original  monasteiy  which  was  laid  waste  by  the  Lombards). 

Of  the  great  number  of  the  aainte  the  Holy  Virgiiiy  the  smvper 
mrgoj  is  highly  exalted,  and  her  cult  enconraged  by  eminent  men 
like  Fnlbert  of  Ghartres,  and  Damiani  {vid,  the  following  period).' 

4.  PMitimtial  Dttcii^liiie  and  the  Papal  Jariidiotloii. 

Sowreei  t  EbHCHAit,  Capiiuia  Synodiea  ad  pm^tyUroa  parockuz  turn  (ML  125). 
Bboimo  abb.  Pmmens.,  libri  2  de  ecclesiasticis  disciplinis  s.  de  synod- 
alibus  catisis  ed.  St.  Baluzius.  Par.  1(183  (MI.  132),  ed.  Wasserschleben, 
18-10.  H.  WASSERSCin.EBKN,  die  BuHsordnunyen  dcr  fthendl.  Kirche, 
Halle  1851.  E.  Fri£sdhbku,  aus  deutschen  Bussbb.,  Halle  1B68.  H.  J. 
SCHiOTZ,  vid.  p.  114  BUSBB.  Amort,  de  orig,,  progressu,  etc.,  indulgettH' 
oncfn,  Vindol.  1735.  Kluckbohn,  Qtsckkhte  dea  GottufriedenB^  VSbl, 
Fbhb,  der  OotUa  F)r,  tt,  d,  Kaik.  Kirche^  1861. 

For  Christian  popiilar  education  the  most  important  means  of 
inflnenoe  is  the  ecdesiastioal  discipline  of  penance,  and  especially  in 
oonneotion  with  the  organization  of  the  episcopal  synodal  com  ts  {vid. 
mp.),  with  its  mixed  ecclesiastico-civil  character,  in  the  Frankish 
empire.  The  bishop,  making  one  or  more  progresses  through  his 
diocese,  is  preceded  by  the  arohdeacou  or  arciipresbyter,  who  con- 
vokes the  people,  exhorts  them  on  pain  of  excommuniciition  to 
appear  at  the  synod,  and  along  with  the  priests  settles  minor 
matters.  The  bishop  received  by  the  priests  with  the  synodal-fare 
{aervitium)^  preaches,  confirms,  visits  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, et«.,  and  holds  judgment  (in  the  presence  of  the  connt  or  his 
mayor;  upon  the  grosser  sms  which  m  the  secular  court  were  either 
'  Cruel,  HI,         *  Cf.  Benrath,  StKr.,  1886,  p.  209  aqq. 
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not  pimislied  at  all,  or  only  by  fine);  viz.,  on  offences  against  life, 
adult*iry,  liarlotry  and  other  sins  of  the  flesh,  theft  and  rol>bery, 
perjury  and  false  oaths,  magic  and  heathen  superstition,  as  well  as 
against  numerous  offences  against  ecclesiastical  order  and  ecclesi- 
iistico-civil  propriety.  The  synodal  witnesses  msually  seven  j,  ie^^fex 
syrKnUiJpn,  who  were  chosen  by  the  bishop  from  among  the  nuitu- 
riores^  hoiiexiiores  et  veraciores  of  the  community,  were  bound  by 
oath  upon  the  relics,  to  answer  conscientiously  the  qnestioilB  of  the 
bishop,  whether  in  this  parish  a  man-slayer,  etc.  On  the  complaint 
of  one  of  tliese  synodal  witnesses,  it  is  the  business  of  the  accused 
to  purge  iiimself  ( by  oath,  compurgator,  eventually  by  judgment  of 
Ood).  The  bishop  with  the  clergy  finds  the  verdict,  and  imposes 
the  penance  to  be  performed,  even  in  cases  when  the  offence  has 
already  been  oompensated  for  with  money  in  the  seoolar  court 

The  episcopal  synodal  courts  were  sapplemented  by  the  monthly  dirtriot 
4MseiBbli€B  nnder  the  archpriest,  arehiprerit,  ruraiis.^ 

With  the  growing  participation  of  tlie  bishops  in  the  government  of  the 

Empire,  suniTTions  to  tlie  diets  of  the  Empire,  to  diets  of  the  court,  to  tlio 
imperial  court  of  .)u.»itice,  to  military  sprvice.  es]K>(  ially  from  thp  time  of  tlio 
Saxon  emperors,  the  care  of  the»&  »yuodai  courts  falb  to  the  archdeacons  as 
the  repfeeentativeB  of  the  hisbops ;  their  rights  are  farther  heefcowed  on  the 
provosts  of  the  cathedral  chapters  end  edlegiate  foundations;  end  grmdually 
though  not  nntil  the  following  period)  the  archdeacons  strive  to  attnct  to 
themselves  the  right  exercised  commfftsfonh  nomine,  as  their  own  proper  jurif*- 
tliction.  Tliey  a;;aiii  liave  their  officials  or  commif^saries.  Regino  of  Prum 
{f  U15)  gives  us  clear  glimpses  into  the  procedure  of  these  synodal  courts  at  the 
doee  of  the  ninth  CMitury. 

This  judicial  pn  ^r  rlnre  of  imposing  penances,  of  great  importm]( 
for  tbe  education  of  the  people,  promotes^  however,  the  legal  and 
external  view  of  religion.  In  the  theological  treatment  of  the 
eubject  it  is  tme,  in  the  conception  of  ecclesiastical  penanoes  in 
general  for  sins  open  or  secret,  but  confessed  to  the  priest,  the 
penitenoe  of  the  heart  and  painfal  regret  are  theoretically  empha- 
siaed  as  the  necessary  presupposition  of  their  saving  frnit,  but  the 
conception,  which  descended  from  the  ancient  Church,  of  penance  as 
a  satisfaction  which  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Chnich,  and  ultimately 
to  God  Himself,  necessarily  exerted  an  externalising  influence,  as 
also  did  this  way  of  regarding  penance,  which  was  asserted  in  the 
synodal  court,  as  atonement,  i.e.  as  an  absolving  discharge  of  a 
penalty.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  individual  transgression  and  its 
expiation,  but  not  upon  the  inward  disposition. 

'  Cf.  Hinomsr,  Capiiula  a  2L1L  epiMCopatus  superadditOt  opp.  ed.  Strm.,  I. 

730. 
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But  this  tendency  is  especially  -trongly  promot«'d  by  Xhs^  prRc^^ical 
systrm  of  penance  and  its  deterioration  by  the  so-called  redemptions 
of  penance  {M,  mp.).  In  the  imposition  of  periods  of  penance  (i.e. 
above  all,  fasts,  in  certain  circumstance  matrimonial  abstinence 
also)  of  very  vahoos  lengths,  use  was  made  of  the  lUni  poBmtentiaUs 
ijKBnit.  Romanum^  Theodari  Cantoar.,  Bedai)^  formerly  mentioned. 
Li  these  libH  peenit.  (as  in  Begino  Pr.  de  nynod.  caus.  II.  438  sqq.), 
in  the  canones  tsocerpti  of  Abbo  of  Fleury  (f  1004),  and  especially  in 
Bnrchardi  ep.  Wormat.  (f  1025)  conUctanum  canonumy  that  redemp- 
tion was  now  defined  in  suoh  a  way  that  longer  fasts  might  partly 
be  replaced  by  shorter  ones,  with  accumulated  psalms  and  recita- 
tions of  prayers,  and  partly  by  money  payment  also,  in  which  case 
only  the  character  of  alms  (money  adpku  cmuas)  was  to  be  main- 
tained, ^^Adkndal  umuquiUquef  eui  dare  dt^eai^  she  pro  redempHone 
captworum^  s.  supra  sanctum  actors,  skje  Dei  sertfis^  she  pauperis  in 
eUemo^nen^*  (flag.). 

In  the  Oarolingian  period  this  prooednre  had  still  been  oombated, 
and  ihe  Synod  of  Chllons  in  813  deolaied  against  the  wide-spread 
pesmtenHals  of  uncertain  origin,  as  too  lax ;  the  degree  of  the 
penitential  exercises  was  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  ancient 
canons.  Now,  however,  the  opposition  fell  silent.  At  the  synod 
at  Tribiir  (895),  there  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  a  synodal  canon 
the  permission  of  the  mitigation  of  a  longer  period  of  penance 
for  manslaughter,  by  the  penitent's  absolving  himself  from  strict 
fasting  on  certain  days  of  the  week  by  money  payment  (one 
denarius  or  feeding  three  poor  persons).  And  this  soon  gains  the 
upper  hand  in  the  manner  depicted,  and  the  CQflfessional  fees  in- 
stituted for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose,  become  a  new  source  of 
enrichment  for  the  Church.  Resting  on  this  are  numerous  dona- 
r.ions  and  foun  lations  given  to  ciiurches  and  monasteries,  with  the 
object  of  atoning  for  a  sinful  life  and  generally  of  ubuiining  religious 
merit.  But  vicarious  penance  is  also  fotmd  to  exist  and  is  bought. 
It  is  undertaken,  e.g.^  by  a  thrall  for  his  deceased  master,  after 
freedom  has  been  assured  him  in  reward  for  it.  In  this  way  periods 
of  penance  could  be  imposed,  whicli  extended  far  beyond  a  life- 
time, but  which  were  then  redeemed.  For  the  rest,  in  this  reciemp- 
tion  of  penance  by  alms,  weight  was  not  merely  attached  to  the 
view  that  alms  take  away  sins,  but  also  to  the  view  that  the  pious 

*  ATJCording  to  inquusitio  'Jb  prefaced  in  Begiuo  Pr.  lib.  I.,  the  presbyters 
were  to  be  aa^eed,  whether  they  possessed  one  of  those  named,  so  as  to  be  aUe 
to  deal  with  those  who  oonfeesed,  and  impose  tiie  degree  of  penance  in  aooord* 
anee  with  it. 
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priesfc  or  monk  takes  upon  himself  the  performance  of  the  penance 
in  retiirn  for  receiving  the  alms.' 

Cli  (St 'ly  connected  with  this  general  conception  of  the  performance 
of  penance  is  the  peculiar  system  of  indulgences.  Un  ler  condition 
of  attendance  at  certain  churches  on  the  anniversary  nt  tlie  founda- 
tion or  at  other  times,  and  obviously  of  present  nig  otlerings  to  this 
church,  a  part  of  the  imposed  penance  is  remitted.^  Indeed  at  the 
end  of  the  period  popes  go  so  far  (Benediet  TX.,  the  first  to  do  so, 
so  far  as  known)  as  to  issue  plenary  indulgence  ou  particular 
occasions,  i.e.,  entire  remission  of  penance  even  for  the  grossest  sins, 
under  the  condition,  that  the  person  should  confess  the  sins  com- 
mitted to  the  priest  and  should  improve  in  the  future. 

Bat  on  the  other  hand  for  grave  sins  (parricide,  acts  of  violence 
against  chnrohes  and  the  like)  there  appeared  many  specially  severe 
forms  of  penance ;  scourging  imd.  Damiani),  imprisonment^  exile, 
whence  peregrinari  (pilgrimage)  is  developed  as  a  performance  of 
penance,  loading  the  pilgrim  with  chains,  etc. 

From  the  ecclesiastical  penalty  of  ezcCRDimiuiioatioil  as  ezdosion 
from  the  commonion  of  the  Ghnroh  on  account  of  pablic  and 
notoiioas  mortal  sin  until  it  was  completely  or  partially  expiated, 
there  was  now  farther  distinguished  the  aiiathema  against  these 
who  would  not  submit  themselves  to  the  penance  of  the  GhorcL 
As  CBtemtB  mortis  danmaHo  it  might  be  ordained  only  when  the 
sinner  had  evaded  all  other  means  of  conversion,  and  forms  a  special 
weapon  against  heresy  and  also  against  nide  violence  offered  to 
the  Church.  Bobbers  of  churches  are  in  the  first  place  subjected 
to  the  exeomnunUcidio  minor;  if  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time  they 
do  not  seek  absolution,  to  the  aaiathema.  It  involves  exclusion 
from  all  Christian  intercourse,  the  refusal  of  the  Sacrament  even 
in  the  hour  of  death,  and  of  ecclesiastical  burial.' 

*  According  to  Schmiu  (I.e.  149),  the  miaehief  of  redemption  of  penance 
woul  l  bo  only  an  abuse  of  tlie  Anglo-Sazon  and  German  Churches;  in  the 
Roman  ponitentialsonlj  rej>:ard  to  individual  circumstances  and  corresponding 
modidcation  of  ecclesiastical  penitential  penalties  is  recommended.  The  general 
practice  of  redeeming  penances  by  money,  did  not,  he  says,  gain  ground  ia 
Italy.  Bat  Sohmiti^s  oonatnictioii  as  to  the  existenoe  and  content  of  alleged 
Boman  penitentials  is  in  general  untenabl(>.  It  pieeuppoeeo  tiftditional 
practice,  when  Anhbi.m  of  Milan  at  tlu>  Synod  of  lOCO  imposes  a  penanre  of  a 
bundrnd  years  on  account  of  tho  siniony  which  had  occurred  in  his  church 
and  waij  more  widely  practised,  at  the  same  time  hxing  the  sums  of  money 
whereby  the  individual  years  might  be  oompensaled  (Helele,  IV.  837). 

"  Vid.t  the  indolgenee  for  a  aumaetic  church  at  Arlee,  in  Oieoeler.  IL  1, 
833. 

>  Vid,  Hefele,  IV.  iil*  5iK),  cl.  the  anathema  UrribiU,  Und^  207. 
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Final!},  m  connexion  with  tliis  subject,  towards  the  end  of  \ 
this  pei  iod  the  interdict  appears.  Isolated  cases,  whore  the  ecclesi-  * 
asticai  penalty,  in  order  to  make  it  real,  was  extended  to  the  whole 
community  to  which  the  guilty  person  belonged,  had  already 
occurred  at  an  earher  time,*  but  had  also  been  decidedly  censured 
'^e.gr.,  by  Q-erbert);  but  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  sought  by 
this  means  to  create  a  weapon  against  the  breaking  of  the  peace  of 
the  country  by  rapacious  magnates.  Thus,  firs  I  of  all  at  the  Synod 
of  Limoges,  in  1031,  in  France  (Province  of  Limoges) ;  if  the  quarrel- 
some noble  any  longer  resisted  the  bishop's  offer  of  peace,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  to  be  laid  under  excommunication.  Only  the 
clergy,  beggars,  aliens,  and  children  under  two  years  received 
ecclesiastical  burial ;  mass  might  only  be  performed  in  silence.  At 
the  third  hour  of  each  day,  at  a  sign  given  from  the  church,  every 
one  was  to  fall  down  and  repeat  penitential  prayers  ;  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  the  Supper  were  only  to  be  extended  to  the  mortally 
sick.  In  all  churciies  the  altars  were  stripped  as  on  Good  Friday, 
crosses  and  ornaments  laid  aside.  Only  during  the  mass,  celebrated 
.  by  the  priests  alone  and  with  dosed  doors,  might  the  altars  be 
again  covered.  During  the  existence  of  the  exoommiinioaidon  no 
one  might  marry^  or  eat  flesh,  and  neither  olezgy  nor  laity  might 
cut  hair  or  beard. 

In  continuation  of  the  same  exertions,  to  gain  the  mastery  in 
Aquitaine  of  the  intolerable  system  of  feuds  by  the  application  of 
ecclesiastical  resonroes,  the  bi^ops  (about  1038),  since  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  fends  was  not  to  be  attained,  grasped  at  the  expedient 
of  arranging  that  according  to  a  common  resolution  no  one  should 
practise  feud  or  yiolenoe  from  the  evening  of  Wednesday  till  sunrise 
on  Monday,  or  arbitrarily  revenge  or  right  himself,  on  penalty  of 
compounding  for  his  life  or  of  exile  and  outlawry.* 

The  Germanic  means  of  justice  of  the  ordeals,  the  Ghuroh  had 
formerly  been  obliged  to  permit,  bat  had  disapproved ;  she  now 
recognised  its  validity,  but  took  it  under  her  own  supervision  with 
practical  limitation.  Agobabd  had  declared  decidedly  against  this 
undertaking  to  anticipate  the  Divine  judgment,  so  likewise,  still 
later,  many  representatives  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  did  not  i1 
cease  to  reject  the  Divine  judgment  of  the  duel.  But  otherwise,/! 
HnfCKAB  already  defended  Divine  decisions  (trials  by  fire  and  water). 
The  custom  for  clergy  of  making  the  Holy  Supper  {pro  expurgatione) 
a  Divine  decision,  frequently,  however,  found  disapprobation. 

>  Hefele,  IV.  381,  490,  mVu 

*  Aut  de  vita  componeret  aut  »uorum  comortio  txpuUm  patria  peUerttur* 
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CHAPTER  SrXlH. 

The  Greek  Ghorch  from  the  end  of  the  Image-Controversies  tiU 

the  Schism  of  1064. 

Sources:  Cf.  the  Bysantine  chronioleis ;  the  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Gborgii's  Monachus  down  to  948;  that  of  Theophane3,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Kraperor  Constantine  VII.,  whose  work  is  the  Fiftli  Book, 
and  Gbnesius  {vid.  sup.,  p.  2) ;  Symeon  Maoistek,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  continuator  of  Theophanes.  Lbo  Guammaticus,  essentially  a  copy 
of  the  stoutly  tranaeribed  Oeoisios  ICoBachua  and  hie  eontinnator;  most 
clos<^ly  connected  with  himTBBOOOSii  Mblitesi  qui  fertur  chronographiay 
ed.  Tafol,  ill  the  Monumenta  Ssecularla,  edited  by  the  Kgl.  bayr.  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissensch.  III.  Kl.,  I.  TheiL,  MUnchen  IbOil.  For  the  later 
period  Lbo  Diaconus  and  Gookgius  Cbdrbnus,  a  chronicle  of  the  world 
down  to  1057,  come  into  consideration,  for  the  last  two  centuries  an  almost 
Tsrbal  repetiticMi  of  Jooanmbs  Sotutzbs,  ftwforlanfm  oompenifia,  etc, 
ed.  Joh.  B.  Gubins,  Venice  1570,  otiierwiso  only  aooessible  in  a  Latin 
translation.  Cf.  HniaoB  and  Hertsbexic,  «tfp>,  p>  S« 

L  The  Belatioii  to  the  Latiii  Ghvreh. 

Literatum:  Lbo  Allatius  (a  Greek  who  had  passed  over  to  the  Roman 
Church),  De  eoclsfte  oHtnbdit  tt  oceidenUUi*  perpetua  consenfiofie. 

Colonise  1648.    The  Jesuit  Maimbourq's  Histoire  du  Schisme  des  Grecs, 

Paris  1^577.   German  transl.  by  Mauser,  Aachen  1841.  Pitziptos, 
07'if'ntale,  m  separation  et   *.y/  rhnu'on  aver  celie  de  Horn*',  Paris  1855, 
4  vols,    PiCHLEK,  Gtsch.  d.  kirchUc/ieu  Trennung  xwischm  dem  Orient 
und  Oeeidmi.  Vol.  L,  Htlncben  1864. 

The  way  has  alrt>a'iy  been  preparing  for  a  long  time,  tor  estrange- 
ment between  the  Greek  Cluirch  of  the  B^'zantine  Empire  and  the 
Roman  West,  fostered  by  tlie  independent  devi'lopment  uf  the 
Germano-Romance  West,  bv  the  attitude  of  the  Franki.sh  Church 
in  the  image-question^  and  the  rivalry  between  the  Frankish 
Emperor  Charles  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  century  the  fall  of  the  Pcitriarch  Iqnatius  gave  occasion  for  the 
widening  of  the  breach.  He,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  Khangabe,  who  was  overthrown  by  Leo  the  Armenian  in 

"  *  In  824^  under  Michael  Balbus,  a  Greek  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Pious  and 
Pope  Eagienius  II.,  had  taken  plaoe^  which  was  intended  to  make  use  of 

Prankish  opinion  against  those  who  were  decidedly  friendly  to  images,  but 
tho  issue  ol  the  image-oontroversiee  worked  against  this  attempt  at  friendly 
advances. 
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818,  was  mntilated  along  with  his  biother  by  Leo^  and  clappod  into 
a  monastoxy.  As  a  aealous  asoeUo  and  Mend  0!  images  he  was 
raised  by  the  Empress  Theodora  to  the  patriarchate  of  Gonstanti* 
nople.    Bat  under  he^  youthful  and  dissolute  son  Michael  lH.  (the 
Drunkard),  he  attracted  the  disfavour  of  Caesar  Bardas  who  ruled 
for  the  latter,  by  keeping  him  from  the  communion  on  account  of 
his  life,  and  also  refused  to  contirm  thi3  enforced  inveatiiure  of  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  young  Emperor  as  nuns,  which  had  been 
pressed  on  by  the  advice  of  Bardas,  by  blessing  the  veil.    He  was 
accused  of  high-treasonable  intrigues  and  banished  in  November, 
867,  and  the  celebrated  and  learned  Photius,  who  was  related  to 
the  imperial  house,  Pvoioaimtar^  and  first  imperial  secretary,  and 
still  a  layman,  was  selected  as  his  successor.    He  souglit  in  vain  tc> 
•    induce  I<>-na tins     otfei  his  resignation,  and  was  speedily  provided 
with  the  rei^uisite  consecrations,  acknowledged  by  an  assembly  in 
Constantinople  as  the  successor  of  Ignatius,  and  consecrated  patri- 
arch by  an  old  opponent  of  ihe  latter,  Archbishop  Gregorius  Asbesta- 
of  Syracuse,  who  had  beoi^.  expelled  by  the  Arabs.    An  older  party 
opposition  among  the   clergy  to  Ignatius  was  here  successfully 
utilized  by  Bardas,    Ignatius,  namely,  had,  at  an  earlier  synod,, 
declared  Gregorj^  deposed,  and  had  sought  to  gain  bishops  Leo  IV. 
and  Benedict  III.  of  Rome  for  this  view.    They,  however,  hesitated 
with  their  approval.    This  was  sufficient  to  encourage  Bardas  and 
Photius  to  seek  to  press  on  the  recognition  of  the  new  patriazoh 
in  Borne  by  an  embassy  (859)  which  brought  costly  presents.  Bat 
KiOKOLAS  only  availed  himself  of  this  to  vindicate  the  claims  of' 
Kome  on  the  chnrch  property  taken  away  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and 
the  Eoman  rights  of  sapervision  oyer  the.  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Illyria,  and  to  protest  against  the  nnoanonical  procedure  in  the 
removal  of  Ignatius  and  the  elevation  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchal 
throne.  His  legates  at  the  assembly  at  Constantinople  (May,  861)^ 
at  whioh  the  rescript  of  the  Pope  was  only  made  known  in  an 
.inoompleto  and  falsified  form,  did  indeed  consent  to  the  deposition 
of  the  abused  Ignatius.  But  this  Nicholas  repndiatodj  deposed  hia 
own  l^tee  at  the  Synod  of  Borne  (863),  and  declared  Photins  to 
have  forfeited  the  priestly  office,  and,  in  case  he  should  farther 
usurp  it^  to  be  excommunicated.  Violent  dedarationfl  on  both  sides 
followed.  Bardas  died  in  866,  falling  a  victim  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  Emperor  Michael.    Nicholas  addressed  himself  to  the  mother 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  and  others  who  were  favourable  to 
Ignatias,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  in. 
Asia  and  Africa. 
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Just  at  that  time  the  Bulgarian  Prince,  Booohis,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  (his  Chriatian  name  was  Michael),  di^ 
tnrbed  by  conflicting  doctrines  in  the  conntiy  and  probably  disposed 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  inflnence  <^  Byzantinm,  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Borne  and  to  Lewis  the  German  with  a  request 
that  they  would  send  him  Christian  teachers  (p.  146).  Nicholas 
sent  Roman  bishoj^  with  the  Reitponsa  ad  consulta  Bulgarorum^^ 
and  he  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  chaining  the  young  Bulgarian 
Church  to  Rome  and  drawing  it  awiiv  tiom  the  Greek  Church, 
whose  conhrmation  by  priests  he  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
system  did  not  recognise.  In  Constantinople  the  place  of  Bardas 
lia*.]  been  taken  by  his  murderer  BASiii  the  Macedonian,  who,  as 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  High-Chamberlain,  had  won  tlie  favour  of 
Michael,  and  was  raised  to  the  co-regency  and  solemnly  consecrated 
and  crowned  by  Phut  ins.* 

The  Bulgarian  affair  completed  the  brearli.  Incited  by  the 
proi-ednre  of  Rome,  Photius,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  Oriental 
palrinrchs  by  which  lie  1  lifted  them  to  a  synod,  ascribed  to  the 
Roman  Church  all  the  heresies  of  which  it  was  accused  by  the 
Greeks.  The  most  part  reters  to  diHerences  of  rite  and  ecclesiastical 
cnstom,  such  as  fasting  on  Saturday,  the  rejection  of  the  marriage 
of  presbyters  once,  the  reservation  of  the  chrism  and  other  matters 
to  the  bishops.  Bnt  the  doctrine  of  the  processKHl  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  whereby  two  principles  are 
introduced  into  the  Trinity,  is  attributed  to  the  Romans  as  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  compelled , 
the  papal  ambassadors,  who  were  on  the  way,  to  tnm  abont  at 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  without  fulfilling  their  object.  At  a  synod 
at  CSoDstantinople,  in  867,'  at  which  it  is  said  that  Photius  caused 
monks  to  appear  as  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  imder  Saracen 
role  and  arbitrarily  multiplied  the  snfaecriptionS)  Photins  seems 
indeed  to  have  played  the  impartial  and  only  to  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  moved  by  the  synod  to  receive  the  complaints  against 
the  absent  Nicholas;  but  the  actual  result  was  a  verdict  of  de- 
position against  Nicholas,  which  threatened  all  who  held  intercourse 

»  MHTisi,  XV.  401 ;  cf.  Hefele,  IV.  HAn  sq-, 

*  Aiior  repudiating  his  wifei  he  marneU  a  leftroff  miHtress  of  the  Emperor  and 
procured  his  own  sistfiv  for  the  Smpttor* 

*  Its  Mts  era  not  extant,  as  those  which  wete  sent  to  B^nne  w«ra  d<strayed 
as  heiiiK  allef^ed  to  be  falsified.  Accounts  exist  almost  entirely  by  opponrats 
of  Photius;  on  the  side  of  Photiusi  MmtopBAinDa  episoopus  Smyrnensis  in 
Mansi,  ZVI.  4ia 
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with  him  with  excommimication.  PhoUus  aoTight  to  gain  the 
Emperor  Lewis  II.  by  means  of  ambassadors  and  present*?. 

But  Basilius  Macbdo,  whose  favour  with  the  drunken  despot 
Michael  was  wavering,  now  put  the  Emperor  to  death,  and  himself 
obtained  possession  of  the  imperial  power.  He  forthwith  caused 
the  fall  of  Photios,  recalled  Ignatius,  and  invited  Pope  Nicholas  to 
confirm  the  reinstatement  of  Ignatins  and  to  give  jndgment  as  (o 
numerous  clergy,  who  liad  been  consecrated  by  Photins.  Bnt  mean* 
while  Nicholas  had  died  on  the  23rd  November,  867.  His  saccessor, 
Habrian  n.,  at  a  Boman  synod  (869),  In  presence  of  the  deputies  of 
Ignatius,  condemned  Photius  and  his  synod,  and  invited  the  Emperor 
to  hold  a  great  assembly  at  Constantinople,  which  should  adhere 
to  the  Boman  decisions.  The  Boman  ambassadors  were  honourably 
received  in  Constantinople  where  the  council  met  on  the  6th  Octo- 
ber, 869.^  All  who  had  hitherto  been  adherents  of  Photius  and 
clergy  consecitited  by  him,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  find  acceptance, 
to  sign  the  libdlus  MtufacthnU  drawn  up  by  Bome,  the  verbal 
tenor  of  which  contained  such  important  concessions  to  the  ecolesi* 
astical  pretensions  of  Bome  that  the  Greek  feeling  of  independence 
was  sensibly  touched  by  it  in  spite  of  the  dominant  party  passions, 
and  the  Emperor  at  the  last  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  com- 
pleted document  away  again  from  the  Roman  legates.  During  the 
course  of  the  synod,  the  at  first  very  small  ninubcr  of  bishops 
takintj;  part,  i.e,  those  who  abauiloued  the  cause  of  Photius,  had 
gni  lu  iily  become  greater  and  greater.  Photius  himself,  placed  be- 
fore the  Synod,  kept  a  dignified  silence,  appealing  to  a  higher  judg- 
ment; the  papal  ambassadors,  however,  throughout  occupied  the 
standpoint  that  there  was  no  question  of  investigating  the  matter 
anew,  but  of  carrying  out  the  judgment  which  pleased  Nicholas 
himself,  and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Oriental  patriarchate.  In  the  subscription  of  the  acts  the 
Emperor  conceded  the  first  place  to  the  Roman  legates  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Oriental  patriarchs,  then  subscribed  himself 
bet  ore  his  patriarch  Ignatius. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  turn  of  events  had  arisen  through  the 
Bulgarians.  The  king  Michael ,  irritated  at  Bome,  which  refused  him 
the  desired  nomination  of  Bishop  Formosus  as  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
and  perhaps  also  firightened  by  the  success  of  Lewis  the  German 

*  The  Latin  translation  of  the  nets  by  Anastasius  Bibliothescauius,  who 
who  was  then  living  in  Constantioople,  on  the  commission  of  Emperor  Lewis 
II.  The  Greek  text  in  Maasl,  XYI*  Wi  sqq.  As  to  their  relation  to  each 
other,  vid,  aiassLBB,  II.  876  and  HBHomnuyroBB,  FhaHua,  n.  160  si)q. 
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against  Moravia,  (p.  Hf)),  began  to  be  again  receptive  lo  Greek  in- 
fluences, which  were  put  forth  both  by  the  Emperor  and  Ignatius. 
Three  days  after  the  close  of  the  synodal  negotiations  narrated,  Bul- 
garian emissaries  brought  the  request  before  the  Emperor,  that  the 
assernl)lN-  should  decide  on  the  question  of  which  patriarchate  the 
Bulgarian  Church  should  stand  under.  Under  the  protest  of  the 
E>oman  legates,  who  appealed  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  appur- 
tenance of  the  region  now  possessed  by  the  Bnl^rRrians  to  Rome, 
the  eerlrsiastieal  activity  of  the  Koman  priests  in  Bulgaria  and  its 
voluntary  adherence  to  Rome,  the  assembly  declared  in  the  Byzan- 
tine interest,  that  Bulgaria,  which  belonged  to  the  Greek  Empire, 
should  be  given  back  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  the  Romans, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Greek  rule  and  attached  themselves 
to  the  Franks,  could  no  longer  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
the  Empire  of  the  Greeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ignatius  now  sent 
a  Greek  archbishop  and  Greek  priests  and  monks  to  Bulgaria,  from 
which  the  Latin  priests  were  expelled. 

The  deposed  and  exiled  Photius  now  held  his  adherents  doeely 
together,  and  soon  regained  the  favour  of  the  flmperor.  He  was 
recalled,  a  reconciliation  took  place  with  the  very  aged  Ignatius, 
and  the  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Bome*8  approval  of  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  peace  by  the  restltation  of.  expelled  Pho> 
tians.  Ignatius  also  seems  to  have  interceded  for  Photius  in  a  mis- 
sive  to  Bome.^  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  after  the  death  of  Ignatius 
(23rd  October,  877)  Photius  was  again  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
throne.  The  Soman  bishop,  John  VIIL,  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced to  consent  to  the  restitution  of  Photius,  but  in  doing  so  did 
not  cease  to  demand  in  return  the  surrender  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church  to  Bome.  The  political  distresses  of  the  Pope  through  the 
attacks  of  the  Saracens  on  Italy  and  the  local  party-conflicts  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  regard  to  the  Emperor*s  wish.  To  the  synod 
which  now  (Nov.  879-March  880)  met  in  Constantinople  and  which 
was  to  replace  that  held  ten  years  before,  the  approving  letters  of 
the  Pope  were  communicated  in  a  Greek  translation,  which  modi- 
fied the  lofty  tone  of  the  Pope  into  a  request,  set  aside  the  satisfac- 
tion before  the  synod  required  of  PhotiUiJ,  as  well  as  the  demaiul  on 
account  of  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  other  hand  added  the  repudiation 
of  the  synod  of  8G9.  The  question  of  Bulgaria  \v  as  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor.  Finally,  at  first  in  a  narrower  circle  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  then  by  the  whole  synod,  a  declaration 
of  adhesion  to  the  Nica?no-ConstantinopoUtan  Creed  was  issued, 

'  Maa8i,XVL431. 
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solemnly  repudiating  every  addition  to  it,  which  was  therefore  a 
declaration  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  rejection  of  the  fiHoque, 

John  Vni.  sow  in  vain  protested  on  aoooont  of  Bon^obserraace  of  his  pre- 
scriptions, and  guarded  himself  against  everything  that  his  legates  had  done 

against  tlioir  instructions.  Wliether  John  YIIT.  actually  expressly  condemned 
Photius,  or  avoided  this  out  of  regard  to  tlie  P^inperor,  whoso  fleet  the  Saracens 
bad  just  conquered,  remains  doubtful.  In  any  case  Marinus,  as  cardinal  and 
emissary  of  John,  had  appeared  so  decidedly  against  Photius  in  Constantinople 
that  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  a  month  by  the  Emperor.  Tlien  wh«Di  Uarinus 
succeeded  John  VIII.  in  the  ^pal  See  the  quarrel  continued. 

But  Photius  (lid  not  lonp:  remain  in  po'^sos^ion  of  his  patriarchal  clignit3- ;  for 
after  the  death  of  Basil  (20th  August,  8^50)  tlie  lattor's  son  T^eo  VI  (tho  Pliilo- 
sopber)  deposed  him.  Political  charges  made  against  Photius  and  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  the  Santahaxene,  who  was  closely  associated  with  him,  con- 
tributed to  this ;  but  the  decisive  p^t  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  to 
transfer  the  patriarchal  dignity  to  Stephen  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  whom 
Basil  had  destined  for  tho  clerical  career,  and  who  had  already  become  deacon 
and  syncellos  of  the  patriarch.  The  old  coini)laints  of  Homo  agrainst  Photius 
do  noi  appear  to  have  played  any  decisive  pare  lu  the  luatter.  But  by  the 
elevation  of  Stephen  a  special  difficulty  was  created  as  regards  Bome,  seeing 
that  Stephen  had  been  consecrated  by  Photius  himself,  and  was  therefore  not 
acknowledged  by  the  opponents  of  Photius  to  be  legally  consecrated.  From 
Photius  himself  Loo  liad  obtained  an  actual  written  abdication.'  For  him, 
therefore,  up  to  tliat  point,  Photius  was  tho  legal  patriarch,  whose  ecclesiastical 
&ct:i  were  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  for  hiB  opponents,  and  so  for  Borne,  hu  had 
never  been  legal  patriarch,  hence  the  consecrations  performed  by  him  were 
invalid,  and  hence  also  the  new  patriarch  Stephen  was  Illegal.  In  the  negotia- 
tions with  Rome  tho  Greeks  demanded  the  remission  of  the  Lan  against  Pho- 
tius, while  tho  Emperor  appealed  to  Photius's  voluntary  resignation.  Tho 
Roman  bishop,  Stephen  VI.,  censured  the  self-contradiction  of  this  attitude."* 
The  Greeks  sought  to  evade  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  consecrations, 
on  which  the  right  of  the  new  patriarch  rested,  and  only  begged  for  dispensa- 
tiion  for  those  clergy  who  were  In  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Photius.  Tho 
answer  of  tho  Tioman  bishop  Formostis  maintained  the  Roman  standpoint,  and 
so  tho  question  remained  in  suspense  till,al>out  B9b,  the  advances  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  statesman  Stylian  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  schism  from  Pope 
John  IX. 

In  another  affiur  the  Emperor  Leo  VL  obtained  the  support  of  B<»ie  against 

the  opinion  of  his  own  Church.'  Although  in  a  law  Issued  by  him  (Novell.  90) 
he  had  declared  against  tho  Icprnlity  of  a  third  marriage,  ho  himself  i)roceedtjd 
to  enter  into  a  fourth  nu\rnago  with  a  view  to  obtaining;  a  legitimate  heir. 
(Mysticus)  Nicholas,  the  friend  of  iiia  youth  and  intimate,  hereupon  con- 
descended to  baptise  the  child  which  his  concubine  Z66  had  borne  him,  with  alt 
the  ceremonial  of  a  le^timate  prince,  in  return  for  the  promise  of  the  Emperor 
to  separate  from  Z08  altogether.  But  after  a  few  days  the  Emperor  brought 


*  Vid.  Vita  EuthynUi^  ed.  de  Boor,  II.  22. 
»  Jaffe,  Nr.  B452. 

•  Vid,  on  tliis  point,  along  with  tlie  letter  of  Nicholas  (Nicolai  Constant, 
epistola  82  in  Mg.  in.)  and  the  so-called  Tomus  unicwU  under  the  Emperor 
Bomanus,  Manai,  XVm.  888,  especially  Ftto  SiiXhu^i  ^  ^  Boor,  188a 
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Zo6  iHick  to  tlie  palace,  had  liimself  marned  by  anoiber  cleric,  and  crowned 
ZoU  who  was  now  his  wife.  Nicholas  resisted  this  alliance,  which  wascon- 
trary  to  tbe  laws  of  the  Greek  Church,  hut  on  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor 
allowed  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  Soo  and  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  East, 
and  at  a  synod  the  Emporor  actually  obtained  the  desired  dispensation.'  But 
Nicholas  rebisted  aud  was  now  compelled  by  the  Emperor  to  lay  down  hin 
office.' 

Nicholas*  place  was  filled  by  EuTin-^nus,  who  was  esteemed  as  a  zealous 
monk,  hut  who  was  deposed  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo  and  exiled  after 
severe  maltreatment,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Nicholas  again.  After  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  return  to  tha  patriarchal  see  was  a;;ain 
ofiered  to  Euthymius ;  he  however  was  finally  reconciled  to  Nicholas.  After 
his  rotnm,  Nicholas  had  obliterated  the  name  of  the  Boman  bishop  from  the 
Diptychs,  and  his  ecclesiastical  commemoration  was  discontinued  till,  under 
the  Emperor  Romanuf!,  the  difference  in  the  Greek  riiun  li  was  abolished  by 
exi)ress  recognition  of  the  Greek  principle  of  the  rejection  of  a  fourth  mar- 
riage (920),  and  at  the  same  time  circumstances  made  au  approach  to  Homo 
desirable  for  the  patriarch  Nicholas.* 

The  relations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  West  in  the  time  of  the  Ottos  are 
very  TSiious.  The  natural  antipathies  conditioned  by  history  are  nowstrength- 
ened,  now  weakened  1  ^-  y  n'itical  interests*  In  this  connection  the  pni-K^ri- 
ority  of  Greek  culture  and  learning  is  often  enou^'h  acknowledged;  cf.  the 
disposition  at  the  court  of  Otto  11.  and  111.,  and  the  outstanding  importance 
of  Theophano.  But  the  increasing  yarianee  Is  also  nourished  in  many  ways  in 
the  further  course  of  the  tenth  century.  With  the  Greeks  the  Boman  Church 
came  more  andmere  under  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  and  as  firstly  the  increased 
rlairns  of  the  papacy  under  Nicholas  and  the  ideas  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore,  90 
again  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Roman  papacj'  in  tho  times  of  the  Pomo- 
cracy  must  have  had  a  repellent  eflfcct  In  tho  beginning  of  the  following  cen- 
tury the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Sergius  I.  erased  the  name  of  the  Boman 
Sergius  IV.  from  the  church  books  on  account  of  the  interpolation  of  the 
**///w7«e"  in  the  Roman  symbol  flOOO). 

Only  the  jiolitical  interests  of  tho  Emperor,  however  much  they  occa??tonally 
contrihuted  on  the  one  hand  to  the  8bar]>ening  of  the  opposition,  on  tho  other 
hand  nevci  iheless  made  it  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  breach. 

Thus  the  energetic  Emperor  Basil  11.(976-1025),  after  sucressfully 
fighting  tho  Saracens  and  cn^ r|uoring  Bulgaria,  souglit  to  restore 
the  Greek  rule  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  against  the  Arabs  and  the 
Normans  who  were  now  making  their  appearance,  and  with  this 
object  also  exerted  himself  for  the  reconciliation  of  Constantinople 
with  the  Roman  Pope.  By  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  matters  had 
gone  so  far,  that  in  lOlU  the  whole  of  Apulia,  which  had  received 
no  help  from  the  Greek  Emperor  against  the  Saracens,  broke  away 

i  Vtel.  the  letter  of  Nicholaa  to  Anastasius  III.  in  Mansi,  XVIII.  243. 

*  The  secret  and  wavering  procedure  of  Nicholas  is  explained  by  De  Boor, 
basing  on  the  Ftta  Euthymii  edited  by  him,  from  the  fact  that  Nicholas  was 

not  free  from  tho  suspicion  of  high-treasonable  plans. 
»  Vfd.  the  letter  to  Poi»e  John  in  Mans.!,  XVIII.  25G. 

*  Vid.  the  Ugatio  of  Liuiprand  under  Otto  1.,  ^g.  III.  (SrG.  1). 
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from  Byzantium.  Benedict  VIII.  procured  the  help  of  the  Normans 
for  the  insurgents  against  the  heretical  Greeks,"  who  still  ruled 
iinjnstifiably  in  Italy.  The  victory  of  the  Greeks  next  forced 
Benedict  to  seek  help  from  Heuiy  II.  of  G^ermany.  Basil  II.  now 
sought  by  means  of  considerable  sums  of  money  to  induce  Benedict's 
successor,  John  XIX.  (1024-3d),  to  recognise  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch  as  (Ecumenical  Fairiaich  of  the  East :  that  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  in  its  region  (In  9m  orfte),  like  the  Boman  in  the 
whole  of  Chiistendom,  should  be  called  cecumenical."  John  was 
prepared  for  this,  but  the  project,  when  it  became  known  by 
rumour,  was  wrecked  on  universal  opinion,  especially  that  of  Italy. 
Then  when  the  Normans,  who  had  been  invested  by  Henry  III. 
with  the  fief  of  Apulia,  now  also  occupied  Benevento  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Pope  and  held  the  Pope  in  honourable  impris- 
onment, their  common  interest  brought  the  Emperor  CoNSTAimus 
HoNOMACHcs  and  Pope  Leo  IX.  together.  But  just  at  that  time 
the  patriarch  '>X^nak^.  Ojebxtlabius  of  Constantinople,  in  ancient 
animosity  to  the  Soman  Church,  had  caused  all  churches  with  the 
Latin  rite  in  Constantinople  to  be  closed,  and  the  Latin  monks  there 
to  be  deprived  of  their  monasteries.  In  agreement  with  him  the 
Bulgarian  [metropolitan  Leo  of  Aclirida,  in  1053,  in  a  missive  to 
Bishop  John  of  Thrani  in  A])ulid, '  hud  asserted  new  reproaches 
against  tlie  lioiuau  Chureli  in  addition  to  the  old.  The  custom  of 
using  auicavened  bread  at  the  sacrament,  which  is  demonstrable 
i'rom  the  ninth  century,  was  accounted  to  the  Roman  Chui  c  h  as 
Judaistic  heresy,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  eating  of  the  blood 
(>>-w//bc^7#?tm)  about  which  there  were  no  scruples  in  the  "West,  waa 
designated  heathenish.  The  omission,  of  the  Hallelujah  during  Lent 
was  also  censured.* 

Leo  IX.  wrote  a  disclaimer  to  the  Patriarch  Cterularius,  and  set 
up  Kome  as  the  constant  refuge  of  the  pure  faith,  by  which  so  many 
Greek  heresies  had  been  choked  ;  no  mortal  had  the  right  of  judg- 
ment over  the  Bishop  of  Bome.  He  also  appealed  to  the  Acta 
tSylvestri  and  the  Donatio  Constantini.  He  also  vindicated  the  large- 
heartedness  of  Rome,  which  quietly  tolerated  Greek  monasteries 
and  churches  in  their  ancestral  customs,  seeing  that  as  long  as  there 
was  unity  of  the  faith  these  did  not  imperil  the  salvation  of  souls. 

'  Which  from  tlic  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  bad  been  detached  from  the  Boman 
patriarchate,  aitd  stood  under  that  of  Constantinople. 

'  The  letter,  which  was  only  known  formerly  in  Humbert^  Latin  translation, 
was  foimd  by  HexigeniOiher  in  a  Munich  codex,  and  first  printed  in  Will,  Actcif 
etc^  pp.  66-GO* 
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It  is  doubtful  whother  tins  missive  was  really  despatched.*  In 
any  case  the  stp{»s  taken  by  the  Emperor  nn  l  also  b}^  the  patriarch 
who  was  directed  by  him,  who  sought  ecclesiastical  peace,  now 
intervened.  Leo  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  masterful  and  passionate  Cardinal  Humbert.  Leo's 
letters  censured  the  assnmption  of  Michael  Cserularius,  in  cnlling 
himself  the  oecnmenical  patriarch,  and  desiring  thereby  to  subordinate 
to  himself  the  Eastern  patriarchs  ;  so  also  his  procedure  against  the 
Roman  custom  in  the  Supper.  Plainly  under  the  pressure  of  the  im- 
perial wish,  NiCETAS  Pectoratus,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Studion, 
agreed  to  repudiate  his  treatise  against  the  Latins  in  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  the  Emperor  caused 
it  to  be  burned.  But  Michael  Caerularins  proved  unapproachable 
and  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Roman  legates.  They  then 
deposited  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  him  on  the  altar  of  S. 
Sophia,  on  the  16th  July,  1064,  iu  which  he  was  accused  of  all 
possible  heresies,  and  every  one  who  received  the  Supper  from  a 
Greek  who  blamed  the  Boman  sacrifice  was  threatened  with  the 
ban.  Once  more  the  Emperor  induced  the  already  departed  legates 
to  return;  but  the  populace  took  the  side  of  their  patriarch,  the 
legates  were  obliged  to  take  flight,  and  were  placed  under  the  ban 
by  Michael  at  a  synod,  which  the  Oriental  patriarchs  also  approved. 
The  popular  disposition,  which  was  fostered  by  the  Greek  clergy^ 
annulled  the  plans  of  Uie  Emperor.  Although  the  council  repre- 
sented the  matter  as  though  Humbert  and  his  companions  were  not 
really  legates  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
decisive  and  momentous  schism  was  thus  completed. 

3.  The  Ecclesiastical  State  of  AHairs. 
1.  To  the  arbitrary  interfere n(  (»  of  the  Emperor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  especially  in  the  appointment  to  the  patriarchal  see  of 
Constantinople  and  its  ecclesiastical  administration,  there  corresponds 
on  the  other  hand  an  equally  deep  entanglement  of  the  higher  clergy, 
especially  of  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople,  in  court  cabals  and 
political  intrigues.  This  is  attested  by  the  circumstances  depicted 
under  Photiusand  Ignatius,  under  Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Euthy- 
mius.  The  emperors  sought  in  many  cases  to  place  princes  in  the 
patriarchal  chair,  as  Leo  did  his  brother  Stephen,  and  as  in  a 
specially  striking  way,  Bomanus  LECAi  rxrs,  who  [had  completely 
possessed  himself  of  power  for  the  minor  Constantine  YII.,  placed 
his  young  son  Thbopetlact.  As,  when  the  patriarchal  see  became 
vacant^  the  latter  was  still  too  young,  a  pious,  otherwise  uneducated 
*  The  lettsxs  of  Leo  (Jaff£  4S82  and  43S3)  in  Will.,  86  and  89. 
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monk,  Tkyphon,  was  obliged  to  fill  the  office  temporarily,  but,  when 
he  afterw  ai  ls  rL'sistod,  was  sent  bac  k  into  the  monastery.  The 
Romau  bishop,  John  XI.,  the  brother  of  the  Roman  Albebic, 
allowed  himself  to  be  induced,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
Romanus,  to  aj)prove  of  this  uncanonical  appointment  (933). 
Theophylact  (933-956)  afforded  the  example  of  a  thoroughly  un- 
spiritnnl  p;itrinrf  h,  whose  digjiity  was  only  soiic^ht  in  theatrical 
pomp  of  appeaxance,  while  his  ruling  interest  was  m  love  of  horses 
and  the  chase.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicholas,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned, especially  afforded  one  of  tlu'  examples  of  the  meddling  of 
the  patriarchs  in  political  affairs.  Aft^^r  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Leo  YL  (913),  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
regency  of  the  empire  and  ihen,  when  Constantino  Duoas  songht  to 
gain  possession  of  pover,  was  skilful  enough  to  secure  decisiYe 
influence  over  the  Empress-mother  Zoe. 

2.  The  development  of  the  Byzantine  emperorship  into  nnlimited 
absolatism  expressed  itself  in  the  fact,  that  Leo  VI.,  in  his  NoTdlSB, 
abrogated  the  earlier  laws  on  which  rested  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Senate  which  now  only  existed  nominally.  Gorreepondtng  to 
this  is  the  fact,  that,  in  the  eedfltiastioal  ipherei  he  also  claimed 
direct  authority  to  issne  ordinances  on  strictly  ecclesiastioal  affairs 
even  without  a  council.  Only  when  many  regulations  were  to  be 
isaued,  was  a  synod  in  place  (Novell.  Const.  17). 

He  iiere  lays  down  e.g.^  that  women  after  child-birth,  if  they  are  still  un- 
baptlzeJ,  are  not  to  be  baptized,  or  receive  the  sacrament,  during  the  period  of 
purification  (40  day8),hnt  tbat  the  occttR6iics6  of  sicksoss  jQstifios  eso6ptioii8» 
In  legislation  on  those  toatfcexs  in  which  political  and  ecdeeSaatical  interestB 
concur,  there  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  a  certain  inclination  towards  regard  to 
secular  interests  ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  how  much 
the  ecclesiastical  points  of  view  were  also  regarded  as  regulative  for  political 
legislation.  Thus  the  existing  Suuday  legislation  is  made  more  strict  by  the 
prohibition  of  rani  kiboiur  {Nov.,  54).  Burials  in  the  towns  are  pennittod  in 
ecclesisstical  interests  (^^00.,  68)^  to  the  state-recognised  feast <  and  liolidays 
there  are  added  others  in  commemoration  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Gregories  and  others  {Nov.,  88),  the  ecclesiastical 
couclusion  of  marriage  is  made  obligatory  {Nov.,  89),  entrance  uimdu  a  third 
marriage  is  forbidden  {Nov.,  90),  although  the  royal  l^islator  sought  ecclesias- 
tical dispensation  for  even  a  fbnrth  marriage.  On  the  othor  hand  a  certain 
testamentary  capacity  was  ascribed  to  the  monks  (JffilV.,  5),  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  undertaking  of  guardiaushlp  hy  the  clergy  was  limited  to  a  certain 
extent  {Nov.,  (ib).  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  certain  indulgence  towards  the 
clergy,  that  the  penalty  for  false  witnessing  is  only  to  be  taken  in  its  full 
stringency  from  deigy  when  it  is  a  question  of  testimony  actually  made  on 
oath  (JN^M  76)t  that  entranceinto  matrimony  after  ordination  is  only  to  involve 
a  lowering  of  clerical  rank,  and  that  the  earlier  prohibition  of  certain  secular 
ooonpations  for  the  clergy  is  mitigated  (Aov.,  86),  and  other  provisions  besides. 
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As  regaxds  ocdeBiasttcal  and  monaafcic  property,  the  Emperor 
Nicephoms  had  required  its  subjection  to  the  land-tax,  bat  Michael 
Bhangabe  had  already  abolished  this.  Nicephonxs  II.  Phocas 
(963-969),  one  of  the  most  capable  and  saccessfhl  rulers,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Empress  Theophano,  was,  however, 
little  liked  by  the  clergy,  because  in  spite  of  his  strict  piety,  he 
heavily  taxed  the  spiritual  properties,  and  ])rohil>ited  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  so  extienicly  numerous  existing  munasteries  by  new 
ones.  On  the  other  hand  the  important  Basil  II.  had  otherwise 
attempted  to  oppose  the  growth  of  the  great  "  latifundias"  in  favour 
of  small  landowners,  but  in  doing  so  he  availed  himself  of  the 
support  of  the  clergy  against  a  now  aristocracy  wliich  wms  in 
process  of  formation,  and  so  gave  up  the  conflict  of  Nicephorus 
Phocas  against  the  gathering  up  of  pieces  of  land  in  the  dead 
spiritual  hand. 

In  this  period,  also,  on  the  whole,  alongside  of  mucli  j)rotessional 
and  strong  spiritual  extravaf^^a noes ^  the  most  lively  spiritual  forces 
are  still  to  be  sought  in  monasticism.  From  it  the  higher  clergy 
proceeded  in  many  cases,  while  on  the  other  hand  also,  numerous 
men  of  high  rank,  after  an  agitated  political  life,  finally  seek  in  it 
rest  and  religious  peace.  The  monkhood  wrought  with  zeal  at  the 
missions  among  and  the  Christiamzing  of  the  Slavs  of  Greece; 
churches  and  monasteries  arose  OTeiywhere  as  the  real  mission- 
stations.  In  Crete,  which  was  reconquered  by  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
the  monk  Nirox  distinguished  himself  by  what  was  certainly  a 
most  highly  turbulent  acUyiiy  in  Christianising.  This  period  also 
sees  the  growth  of  the  very  important  momutey  of  Mcnmt  Atbos. 

Numercnis  sseetics  had  long  settled  in  the  woods  and  gorges  of  Uount  Atbos. 
In  the  year  885  the  demarcation  of  their  settlements  from  the  little  city  o£ 

niorissos  toolc  place  by  imperial  act.  Leo  VI.,  in  911,  declared  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  monks  Irom  the  older  monastorr  of  S.  John  Colobus,  near 
Hierissos.  Auranius,  as  monk  named  Athanasiut»,  an  ascetic  from  Trebizond, 
who  was  fsvooxed  hy  the  Emperor  Nicephoras  Phocas,  about  9(i8  feimded  the 
famoas  abbey  of  Laura  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  peninsula  of  Athoe,  and 
collected  and  oi^nised  the  hennits  anew.  The  rule  which  was  established  in 
909,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Johannes  TzimisceSi  contemplated  the 
allianr«  of  several  monks'  seats  into  one.  Tho  "  IVotos^  of  tlie  difi'erent 
"  Hegouvieiwt^  '  was  to  bo  dependent  on  tho  yatriarcii  of  the  capiUii,  who,  more- 
OTSr,  had  also  to  appoint  the  latter.  The  countiy  town  of  Oaiyn  was  to  form 


<  A  dramatic  example  of  the  mad  extremes  of  aseetie  self-neglect  is  afibided 

by  the  le^nd  of  S.  Andrew  the  Fool  by  Nicephorus  Presbyter  Constantinop. 
(In  the  ASB.  May,  VI.  20,  M^r.  III.  C21),  who  like  his  predecessor  S.  Symcon,  in 
the  time  of  the  Em}X3ror  Mauritius,  played  the  madman  for  Christ's  sakOt  and 
thereby  exposed  himself  to  every  i>ossible  sort  of  insult. 
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the  centre  of  administration  for  tbe  ever  inereaslng  monastic  settlements  of 
Mount  Atiios.  With  the  Greek  monks  there  were  soon  associated  Slavonic 
and  further  Iberian  and  Georgian,  soon  also  Bvil^^arian  and  Bnssian  monks. 
Under  Constantino  Monomaclius  (about  1016)  their  economical  affairs  were 
reflated  by  a  second  constitution  (ru7ri(cii»'i.  At  that  time  tlie  strict  exclusion 
of  the  female  sex  from  the  whole  district  of  Athos  was  sanctioned.  At  that 
time  180  larger  and  smaller  settlements  vrore  already  enumerated.  Pxbchom  in 
the  Hisioritehes  Taschentmchf  1860.  W.  Gass,  Zur  GegckichU  derJUhotkl&sterf 
G  lesson  1866.  V.  ^IfAHOLOXB,  Le  nuttU  Athos^  Paris  1867.  Nbtsa,  VAthoH^ 
Paris  1881. 

The  systam  of  Diviiie  Worship  developed  in  the  manner  deter- 
mined by  the  victory  of  tlie  tendency  of  opinion  friendly  to  images, 
t.e.  with  a  predominantly  ritual  character.  At  the  same  the  sermon 
still  retains  importance. 

Tho  Emporor  Leo  VI.  practically  attested  his  literary  and  th(»logicai  inclina- 
tions by  the  composition  of  nineteen  orations  for  ecclesiastical  feasts,  which 
iAdade  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Chtirch,  including  the  fessts  of  St.  Uary  (also  the 
Ascension  of  Msxy),  the  feasts  of  All  Saints  (the  Sunday  after  'Whitsunday), 
John  the  Baptisti  B*  Ni<^holas  of  ^f .  ra,  and  8.  John  Chrysostom.  He  also 
collected  preces  litiirfficrp  (vid.  Mgr.  107}.  Tho  trcnsnry  of  the  hymns  and 
odes  which  were  superabundantly  made  use  of  in  the  ecclesiastical  cult  is 
considerably  further  increased.  The  religious  interest  turns  in  increasing 
measure  towards  legendary  matter  (vid,  tiie  following  section). 

8*  The  Llterazy  and  Theological  Sevelopiiieiit 

LUeraturt :  Fabricius,  Bildio^eca  grceca  ed.  Harkss.  K.  KaniBiiCBBB,  G,  d, 
byzantm*  lAUratur  von  Jttttinian  lu$  turn  ende  dea  oHriim,  Bekha,  Mtlnoh. 
1880. 

The  embittered  imag^cQntroversies,  >7hicli  extended  over  a  cen- 
tory  and  a  half,  only  contributed  to  confirm  the  religions  spirit  of  the 
Chreek  Chnrch  in  the  tendency  npon  which  it  bad  already  entered, 
•without  allowing  an  essentially  different  turn  towards  inteUeotnal 
emancipation  to  emerge.  In  addition,  the  continuous  conflicts  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  with  Saracens,  Bulgarians  and  Bussians  put 
a  check  upon  peaceful  development;  all  the  same,  in  this  period — 
so  great  were  the  resonroes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire — a  certain 
literary  advance  is  not  to  be  ignored.  Merit  is  already  attributed 
to  G^SAB  Babdas  under  Michael  m.,  in  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  schools  and  the  erection  of  an  academy  in  Constan- 
tinople^ which  latter  is  to  be  noted  as  a  free  scientific  establish- 
ment with  a  secular  constitution,  Tho  academy,  which  was 
calculated  for  general  culture,  was  presided  over  by  the  learned 
Leo,  who  after  the  victory  of  those  favourable  to  images  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  archiepiscopal  see  of  Thessalonica,  but  enjoyed 
the  greatest  esteem  on  account  of  his  learning.   Basil  the  Mace- 
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tloniaii  ('SG7-8S6)  aud  several  members  of  the  Macedonian  r]3'nast3', 
Basil's  son  Leo  VI,  the  Philosopher  (SS()-!)12)  and  his  .son  Con- 
stantino VII.  Porphyrogenitus  (independent  ruler  only  945-959), 
made  themselves  scholaily  names;  Leo  himself  appeared  as  an 
author,  and  Constantine  is  especially  celebratod  on  account  of  his 
promotion  of  the  sciences  (libraries  and  th-'  tMlucational  system), 
however  little  he,  like  Leo,  distinguished  himxjlf  in  his  political 
rule.  For  the  scientific  turn  of  the  age  it  is  ot'  special  impurtance, 
that  alone;  with  the  treasures  of  jiatristic  learning,  interest  was 
turned  in  an  increased  degree  to  classical  literature.  Alongside  of 
the  aspiring  West,  which  was  much  poorer  in  scholarship  and  finer 
culture,  but  in  the  more  vigorous  life  of  its  youth,  and  the  quickly 
blossoming  Arabic  science,  while  original  power  is  dying  away,  the 
Byzantines  have  still  the  somewhat  hoary  renown  of  wealth  of 
eraditioii. 

In  the  sixty-six  short  moral  precepts  of  Bsdlins  Macedo  to  his  son  and  co- 

rep^ont  Leo,'  the  recommendation  of  literary  culture  stands  significantly  in 
the  front,  then  follow  the  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  reqiiirements  (orthodoxy 
and  reverence  towards  the  Church  and  priests,  reflection  on  the  future  reward, 
alms  in  order  to  lengthen  life  and  gather  trea^iureb  for  the  other  world,  etc.)* 
Leo  VI.  the  Wise  caused  the  new  law-book,  the  /SomXueal  Aumifetf,  which  had 
been  begun  under  his  father,  to  be  completed  Iqr  Sabbathius,  in  which  the  Greek 
translation  of  Justinian's  legislation,  commentaries  of  the  Greek  jurists,  laws 
of  the  more  recent  emperors,  and  canons  of  the  ecclosiastu  al  a««omblies  and 
Other  matters  are  gathered  together,  and  which  now  obtainod  official 
authority.*  Leo^s  Noveila  have  already  been  mentioned.  Among  his  literary 
compositions  a  book  on  the  Art  of  War  stands  alongside  of  an  apdogetic  treatise 
addressed  to  the  Caliph  Omar  on  the  trath  of  the  Christian  religion,  homilies 
for  ecclesiastical  feast-days  and  lituri^ical  prayers.  Con'stantine  Porpiiyro- 
OKXiTrs,  a  weak  ruler,  allowed  liis  state  afliiirs  to  bo  mucli  overshadowed  by 
bis  favourite  learned  occupations,  but  has  really  certain  merits  as  a  promoter 
of  seientifie  aetivitj.  He  promoted  the  preparation  of  chronieles  sad 
eneylopedie  coUeetions,  ths  gathering  together  of  the  most  worthy  to  bo  known 
of  older  autfaors  on  various  matters,  animal  medicine,  a^^ricuhure,  cattle* 
breedinpT,  himself  wrote  tlie  life  of  his  grandfather  Basilius  Macodo,  and  on  the 
military  parrisons  in  tlio  dillerent  parts  of  the  i^injnre,  and  on  the  art  of 
government.  His  book  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  court  of  Constantinople  ^  it> 
eq>eoiaUy  noteworthy  for  the  history  of  civilisation.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
Edessene  image  of  Christ  whieh  was  brought  to  Constantinopis  dnnng  his 
reign*^ 


'  Kf<f>dXrtn  TrnpaivtriKa  in  M^T.  107,  21  sqq. 

'  Edition  by  C.  W.  E.  Tl-imbach,  Leipzig  18a^-50,  3  vols,  and  the  Sttp- 
plementum  of  Zacharia  of  Lingeuthal,  Leipzig  164G.  Vol.  vi.  contains  the 
Prokgoinma  and  ManudUt  1870. 

*  Ed.  Lbich  nnd  BflfSKl,  Leipsig  1751  and  1754,  2  vols.  ed.  Bonn  1829. 

4  £dd.  C03CBBFI8IUS  in  ths  FtmdculuM  originum  et  aniiquitatum  ConsUaU^ 
ParisX666. 
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The  most  important  representative  of  the  wide  and  varied  learn- 
ing of  the  age  is^Photius  {vld.  mp.  p.  224).  His  book-learning  is 
attested  by  his  fiLfS\Lo6i}Kr}  (also  called  fivptofSilSXiov),^  in  which 
under  28iJ  numbers  ho  gives  an  account  in  varied  and  accidental 
sf*quence  of  the  works  he  has  read  by  heathen  and  Christian  authors 
(orators,  liistorians,  grammarians,  lexicographers,  physicians  and 
theologians;  but  belles  leftresBxe  also  represented,  though  strikingly 
few  poets),  mentions  their  contents,  frequently  also  gives  extracts 
and  subjoins  criticisms  on  their  literary  yalne,  especially  on  style. 
It  is  a  collection  of  inestimable  literary  value  on  account  of  its 
information  and  extracts  from  about  eighty  authors  who  have  other- 
wise remained  entirely  unknown.  The  vo/»oica»t»¥  of  Photitis  con- 
tains in  the  first  part  the  recognised  missives  of  councils  and  synods, 
in  the  second  the  ecclesiastical  state  laws  with  the  object  of  com- 
parison with  the  former.  (Of.  the  earlier  undertaking  of  Johannes 
Scholasticus  in  the  sixth  century.') 

A  pure  Greek,  in  the  full  sense  of  posj>esi>ioQ  of  the  classical  treasures  as  well  | 
AS  of  pittristic  loatning  and  orthodox  dc^matics,  he  looks  down  with  depreciation  / 
on  the  Boman  Church,  which  was  poorer  in  cultare;  he  lays  the  main  stress  on  / 
conectness  of  orthodoxy  and  its  dialectical  development  on  the  one  hand,  and  I 
on  the  Greek  confn-^sio'uilism  of  the  cult  on  the  other.    He  practises  the 
traditional  Greek  polemic  in  the  four  Books  against  the  Manic heos  and  in  tho 
treatiae  De  ttpiritus  saiicti  mystagogia  (ed.  Hergenrother,  1857),  where  the 
Taiiant  Roman  doctrine  is  cimihated  as  heresy,  with  dialectical  weapons.  His 
letters  (248  ed.  Montaoutins,  London  1651)  treat  ol  numeroos  Indiyiduel  theo- 
logieel  qnestions  along  with  personal  affairs;  on  him  vief.  espeelallj  Hbbobm- 
bOtbbb,  Fhotiu9^  8  voIb.,  £egensbarg  1867. 

The  appearance  of  persons  such  as  the  elder  MiCHASL  FblLLus, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  heathen  sentiments  and  even  in  his  later 

years  had  instruction  on  Christianity^  from  Photins,  made  life  in 
the  learned  traditions  of  the  Greek  sciences  possible  in  spite  of  the 
dominant  Byzantine  .spirit. 

In  scriptural  exegesis  tho  so-called  Catenae  begin  to  pro\ail,  also 
the  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles, 
ascribed  to  (Ecumenius,  Bishop  fof  Trikka  in  Thessaly  (end  of  the 
tenth  century  ),  has  essentially^  this  character,  although  here  in  the 
utilization  by  extracts  and  turning  to  account  of  the  patristic  ex- 
positions, an  ind*  p'  ndent  judgment  can  still  occasionally  show  itself. 
Alongside  of  it  there  goes  also  the  favourite  older  form  f>f  tho  putting 
forward  and  replying  to  a  number  of  individual  problems  of  scrip- 

*  Edition  of  X  Bekte,  1824  sq. 

*  Edited  in  Voelli  et  Jnstilli  bSOwtkeea  juris  canomciy  torn  ii. 

*  Vid.  Leo  All&tiub  de  Aettts,  in  Fabrioins,  BiU.  Orseca  XI.  4S5  ed.  HarL 
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tural  exposition,  as  in  the  Aniphiloi'Jim  of  Photiu3,  answers  to  3()8 
qnestions  and  doubts  of  Am])liilocliiiis  of  Cyzicus,  which,  for  the 
rest,  aro  not  merely  exegetical  in  substance ;  commentaries  of 
Photius  on  the  Psaims  and  Proj)hets,  tho  Gospel  of  Matthew  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  been  i<  >3t. 

Quite  special  favour  and  influence  iu  this  age  is  now  attained  by 
the  literature  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  enlog^es  on  thd 
sainjks,  in  which  love  of  the  muracalous  and  the  plaj  of  rhetoric  are 
combined;  a  branch  of  literature,  in  which,  from  the  close  of  the 
image-controversies,  there  is  exhibited  a  lively  interchange  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Boman  Church. 

Methodius  from  Syracuse,  gained  to  the  monastic  life  in  Con- 
stantinople, afterwards  as  a  supporter  of  images  fled  to  fiome  and 
was  received  as  a  friend  by  Leo  III. ;  he  was  a  man  who  stood  in 
lively  association  with  Theodoras  Studita,  and  during  this  stay  in 
Eome  wrote  a  great  martyrology;  similarly  other  Greek  monks, 
who  fled  to  the  West  on  account  of  the  image-contioversies,  became 
bearers  of  this  literature  to  the  West.  Later  on  the  well-known 
Anastasids,  Abbot  of  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere  and  finally  papal 
librarian,  wrought  influentially  till  towards  882  by  his  numerous 
translations  of  Greek  legends,  as  again,  conversely,  Western 
materials  found  their  way  into  the  Byzantine  Church.  Fftf.  Uskkbb, 
BeitrOge  eur  Qe«Mcht  der  Leffendenliteraiur  in  JprTh.  XTTT.  219  sqq. 
especially  240  sqq.  In  the  great  collection  of  Stmeon  Metafkbastes. 
(Logotheta)  this  literature  finds  a  compilation  in  the  form  of  a 
collection  of  lives  of  saints  arranged  according  to  the  months  (Mgr. 
114-116). 

Symeon,  who  was  himself  venerated  as  a  saint  in  tho  Greek 

Cliurcli,  a  man  of  rich  and  aristocratic  family,  stood  in  high  favour 
with  the  ii^mperor  Leo  Vi.,  and  occupied  tlie  inusr  important  offices 
of  the  State,  but  afterwards  retired  into  monastic  (piiet,  auJ  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  t  hat  branch  of  literature.  He  may  have  died 
about  tho  middle  of  the  tenth  century;  rid.  on  him,  whose  life- 
time has  been  very  variously  determined,  Hirr^h,  Bf/zanUnLsche 
Studien,  p.  303.  Much  that  is  of  later  origin  has  insinuated  itself 
into  his  great  compilation. 
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4.  The  Sects  hostile  to  the  Chiirdi. 

a.  PAULldAKS  AND  TbONDBAKIAMS.^ 

Soureu:  Vid,  sup.  ii.  25  «ad  Jorannbs  Philcmi.  Ozxibnsib  contra  Pnulicionas 
in  his  Opp.  ed.  J.  B.  Aucher,  Vened.  1834);  cf.  Windischmann  in  ThQ.  1885, 

25  sqq.  Anxa  Comsema,  AJt  xias,  ed.  Schopen,  Bonn  1H;3<).  Lifcrature :  vid. 
p.  3  and  DOJULUiQER,  Beitriigi  zur  SectengMchidUe  des  M.A^f  L,  MUnchen 

1890. 

1.  From  their  fixed  seats  in  Armenian  Melitono  (Argaum  and 
Tephrica)  the  Paulicians  continued  their  conflicts  witii  the  neigh- 
bonring  Smpire ;  after  the  death  of  Karbeas,  under  his  son-in-law 
Chrysocheres,  who  extended  his  inroads  as  far  as  Nicaea  and 
Nicomddia  and  in  867  plundered  Epbesaa,  the  £mperor  B  vsilius 
Macsdo,  for  the  pnrpose  of  redeeming  captives,  sent  to  Tephrica  an 
embassy  under  P^tbus  Siculus,  who  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Paulicians  at  that  time  were  occupieil  with  the  zealous  propaga* 
tion  of  their  doctrine,  which  already  extended  as  far  as  the  Bnlg^- 
iaiUU  After  vain  negotiations,  the  troops  of  Basil  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing an  army  of  the  Paulicians  in  Cappadocia  in  872,  and  finally  in 
destroying  Tephrica.  The  political  power  of  the  Paulicians  was 
thereby  broken,  but  their  sect  snrvived,  and  about  one  hundred 
years  later  (969)  the  Patriarch  Theodore  of  Antioch  induced  the 
fSmperor  Jowx  Tzudsobs  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  Paulicians  to 
Thrace  (Philippopolis  and  its  neighbourhood),  where  they  served 
him  as  guardians  of  the  frontier  and  were  allowed  to  pnMStise  their 
religion  unhindered.  Here  they  took  a  new  rise  in  prosperity,  ruled 
almost  independently  in  that  district,  spread  themselves  in  Mace^ 
donia  and  Epirus,  found  adherence  in  Bulgaria  also,  but  served 
stoutly  in  the  imperial  army.  This  relationship,  however,  was 
changed,  when,  in  the  conflict  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  against  the 
Normans  (Bobert  Guiscard),  they  in  part  faithlessly  deserted  the 
Emperor  Alexius.  Alexius  gained  tbe  mastery  over  them  and  par- 
doned those  who  accepted  baptism.  He  exerted  himself  through 
Archbishop  Eustathius  of  Nicsea  and  the  Bishop  of  Philippopolis 
to  convert  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  day-long  disputatious 
thousands  of  tht-m  allowed  tiiiunselves  to  be  won  over  (about  1116). 
The  city  oi'  Alexiopolis  or  Neocastron,  op})osite  Philippopolis  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  was  founded  for  the  converted. 

2,  In  Armenia  i>roper  the  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians  acquired  a 
somewhat  ditlerent  form  in  the  tenth  century  thru  ugh  the  Armenian 
ISembat.    According  to  the  Armenian  patriarch  or  Gatholicus 

'  For  the  sake  of  conneetion  the  chronologtcai  limit  o£  the  period  is  trans- 
gressed. 
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JoHAXNKs  PniLOROPHrs  of  Ozun,  his  predecessor  Xerses  III.  Sliinofi;li 
is  said  already  to  have  had  to  do  with  Paulicians  about  0 1.").  But 
the  question  concerns  a  related  phenomenou  of  dualistic  Gnostic 
stamp,  a  mixed  formation,  which  appeared  in  Armenia  as  the  sect 
of  the  Arevurdi  (children  of  the  Sun),  (xnostic  Christian  ideas  were 
here  combined  with  the  ancient  Armenian  and  Persian  religious 
views.  Panlician  elements  seem  so<:>n  to  have  been  adde<l ;  and,  in 
the  end,  opponuiiLs  of  images  who  were  driven  out  from  Albania  by 
Christian  bishops,  attached  themselves  in  a  great  settlement  on  the 
Lake  of  Cirga.  This  sect  combated  the  (Jhristian  monks  as  idolatenj, 
and  rejected  the  veneration  of  the  Cross.  Under  these  influences, 
the  above-mentioned  Sembat,  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Manichees  and  Paulicians,  and  had  been  intro- 
duced to  magic  and  astrology  by  Medjasik,  a  Persian  physician,  now 
won  the  position  of  a  reformer.  Inasmuch  as  he  gave  himself  out  for 
a  zealous  Christian  priest,  he  organized  (between  833  and  845)  at 
Thondrake,  a  country  town  south-west  of  tlie  (upper)  Euphrates,  a 
community,  the  IhondrakianSi  to  wiucli  the  whole  neighbourhood 
adhered.  Their  secret  doctrine  was  only  comxnnzdcated  to  the 
initiated,  but  they  knew  how  to  aooommodate  themselves  akiifully  to 
the  multitude  in  the  propaganda  which  was  zealously  prosecuted  by 
emissaries.  Strictness  of  life,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  won  on  the 
one  hand;  the  dualistic  secret  doctrines  attracted  the  Manichees  and 
Paulicians.  John  of  Ozun  accuses  them  of  the  rejection  of  all 
revelation  and  denial  of  immortality  and  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,  and  all  sorts  of  secret  abominations  are  said  to  have  been 
practised  in  their  assemblies.  How, much  of  these  accusations  k 
wen  founded  cannot  be  known. 

The  ThondrakianB  had  a  whole  series  of  other  presidents  after 
Sembat,  and  along  with  Thondrake  other  chief  seats  in  High 
Armenia.  Named  Manichees  by  the  people,  they  called  themselves 
GascheiikB.  In  spite  of  repeated  persecutions  they  spread  in  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia  in  the  tenth  century,  and  in  1002  an  Armenian 
bishopi  Jacobus,  passed  over  to  them,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
a  strict  and  abstinent  life  and  seems  to  have  given  the  sect  a  more 
Christian  character.  Here  also,  as  among  the  other  Paulicians,  an 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament  and  the  ecclesiastical  wor- 
ship is  noticeable.  Prayers  and  devotions  also,  according  to  them, 
canuoL  avail  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  At  the  same  time  there 
also  emerges  here  opposition  to  a  custom  which  was  usual  in  the 
Armenian  Church,  which  a})pe*ir6  as  a  national  modification  of  the 
love-feasts  of  the  ancient  Church  on  occasion  of  the  obset^uies  of  the 
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dead.  Here  auimak  were  also  offered  and  slain  as  oblations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  love-feasts,  in  which  the  poor  received  a  share. 
Ap^aiTT^^t  this  Jacobus  proceeded  riitble.ssly.  He  was  deposed  and 
persecuted  by  the  Armenian  Catholicus  SEiunus,  but  escaped,  com- 
plained on  the  subject  in  Constantinople,  and  then  united  himself  to 
other  Paubrians  in  Justiniaiiopolis  {oh.  li  Mj.'i  i.  A  little  later  their  hos- 
tility to  a  III Lclily  revered  cross  in  the  neighbourliood  of^fananalisgave 
an  opportunity  for  persecuting  the  sect,  wlio  in  iiieir  turn  complained 
at  the  court  of  CJonstantinoplo  of  the  burning  to  ashes  of  their  dwell- 
ings. About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Byzantine 
Procurator  Greoorius  Maqister  began  a  persecution  against  them 
in  the  Byzantine  portion  ol  Mesopotamia,  in  consequence  of  wlilch 
numerous  Thondrakians  allowed  themselTes  to  be  baptized.  Bat 
alongside  of  the  Paolicians  who  were  transplanted  by  Johannes 
Tzimisces  to  Philippopolis,  mention  is  also  made  ol  the  adherents  of 
the  above  Bishop  Jacobau,  the  Thondrakians,  as  a  related  sect.^ 

5.  EUCHITES  AND  BoGOMILES. 

Sourcfs-  ^^I('^AEL  PsELLUS,  irtpt  ivipytmt  datfidfcoy, cur.  Bolssonadc,  \or"mlM'rp^ 
Ih^W,  Mgr.  122,  p.  81!)  s.^q.— EirTHVMitTs  Zyoadkmtts,  narraiio  de  ikxjomilis 
(Tit  23  of  his  Panoplia)  ed.  Gieseler,  Gott.  1841  and  62  (ilgr.  r28),  and  ejdm. 
Vktoria  de  Me$stUianortm  tecta  in  Toluub^  In8igniaUhierisSaliei,ie96. 
—Anna  Conmena  vid.  p.  237.  Literature :  p.  3  and  Jaoobi  ZKG.,  IX.  G07 
sqq.;  Schkitzbb  Stud,  d,  QeistL  WUrtemb,,  VL 1. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  the  sect  of  the  Enchites 
also  appears  in  Thraoe.  Like  the  Paolicians,  these  Enchites  or 
Enthusiasts  are  also  designated  by  the  general  heretical  name  of 
lianichees,  although  they  hold  just  as  little  specific  Manichean 
doctrine.  A  certain  dnalisttc  fundamental  characteristic  suffices  for 
this  designation.  In  reality  it  is  ancient  Gnostic  ideas,  which  here 
gain  a  new  fbrm.  To  the  highest  God,  to  whom  the  supra-mundane 
regions  belong,  they  ascribe  two  sons ;  the  elder,  the  ruler  of  the  things 
within  the  world,  who  on  the  whole  corresponds  to  the  Gnostic 
Demiurge,  and  the  younger  to  whom  heavenly  things  are  assigned, 
who  corresponds  to  Christ.  They  are  to  render  a  certain  reverence 
to  both  sons,  as  sons  of  the  same  father,  who,  though  now  at  conflict 
with  one  another,  .^liuU  at  somo  future  day  find  a  certaiu  reconcili- 
ation. Some  of  these  Euchites  are  said  to  serve  the  younger  son, 
as  the  better,  who  has  chosen  the  better  things  of  heaven,  without 
however  abusing  the  elder,  beeause  otherwise  he  has  power  to  injure 
them  ;  others  again  are  said  to  glorify  tlio  elder,  Satanaei,  as  the 
firstborn  and  creator  of  the  world.    The  latter  aseribe  envy  to  the 

^  Ansa  Comnena,  iUeanW,  XIV.  p.  452  (ed.  Paris). 
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younger  son  and  say  that  he  sends  earthquakes,  hail  and  pestilence 
down  out  of  envy ;  indeed  they  are  said  to  curso  him  and  reject  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  latter  expressions  there  is  certainly  somo 
confusion  of  the  narrators.  Moreover  all  sorts  of  excesses  in  their 
worship,  the  murder  and  burning  of  children,  drinking  of  blood  and 
ashes  for  purposes  of  the  cult,  are  ascribed  to  them.  Both  theso 
doctrines  and  these  darksome  customs,  with  which  they  aiB 
reproached,  point  plainly  back  to  8n<  i«^nt  Syrian-Gnostic  phenomena 
and  suggest  the  hypothesis  that  in  these  Euchites  we  have  really  a 
reappearance  of  the  ancient  sects  of  ecstatic  and  heretical  monas- 
tictsni;  the  so-called  Euchites  or  Messalians  of  the  fourth  century' 
{yid.  i.,  ^\y'^h.  If  among  them  originally,  only  the  doctrine  that 
every  man  from  birth  Avas  inhabited  by  a  demon,  who  could  not  be 
overcome  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  but  only  by  continual 
prayer  could  be  perceived,  yet  Theodoret  already  knew  that  they 
sufifered  &om  Manicheeism.  There  is  therefore  nothing  imi»robable 
in  the  conjectnro  that  this  ecstatic  monasticism,  in  order  to  support 
its  practical  dualism  and  its  anti-ecclesiastical  disposition,  yery  soon 
admitted  dnalistic  Gnostic  elements.  Seeing  that  the  traces  of  these 
Euchites  may  be  demonstrated  through  all  the  following  centuries 
down  to  the  time  of  Photius,  and  not  only  in  Mesopotamia  or  Syria, 
but  also  in  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
garding  the  Euchites  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the  descendants  of 
that  ancient  sect,  which  early  fell  under  Gnostic  influences.^ 

From  these  Euchites  among  the  Slavonic  population  of  Thrace, 
and  this  and  the  farther  side  of  Hssmus,  there  proceeded  the 
Bogondles,  so  called  since  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  by 
Euthymius,  also  called  Phundaites,  Euchites,  Enthusiasts,  Encra- 
tites  and  Marcianists.  Euthymius  mistakenly  explains  the  name 
Bogomiles  from  their  alleged  cry,  Bqq  mUuif  in  the  sense  of  Eyrie 
eleison  (this  would  much  rather  be  Oatpodi  milui).  The  name  means 
friends  of  God  or  lovers  of  God.  The  sect  made  a  stir  in  Constan- 
tinople in  1111,  and  the  Emperor  Alexius  Gomnenus  cunningly 
elicited  their  secret  doctrine  from  their  leader,  Basilius,  a  physician, 
which  the  latter  confessed  in  spite  of  torture  and  death.  He  was 
finally  burnt  in  the  Hippodrome.  Their  doctrine  appears  to  have 
been  essentially  what  was  only  hinted  at  or  defectively  perceived 
in  M.ickael  l^sellus. 

K.  MttUer  (ThIiZ.  1890,  No.  4)  is  inclined  to  sappose  an  amalgamation  of  the 

Paulicians  and  the  Euchites,  on  Avhich  the  Euchites  accepted  the  dualism  off 
the  Paulicians,  but  the  latter  placed  themselves  under  the  gaidanGa  of  the 
Euchite  ascetic  class  of  the  perfect. 
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According  to  Euthymius,  they  are  said  to  have  rejected  the  Mosaic  writings, 
as  also  the  God  proclaimed  in  these  writings,  and  to  have  regarded  the  men 
who  were  w^-pleasing  to  him,  and  the  other  Old  Testament  Soriptures  as  in- 
spired by  Satan.  However,  they  reckon  the  Psalter  and  the  Major  and  Minor 
Prophets  along  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  among  their  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  writings  docs  not  hinder  them  from 
utilizing  the  primwvai  history  of  Genesis  in  their  own  sense,  only  what  is  there 
depicted  does  not  appear  to  them  as  the  wori^  of  the  highest  God,  but  of  his 
fii8i-boRi  and  elder  son,  Sataaael,  the  administrator  of  earthly  thinge^  who  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  his  father,  bnt  plotted  a  revolt  and  was  thrown  from  heaven 
with  the  angels  whom  he  had  seduced.  To  him  are  assigned  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  men,  bnt  in  order  to  give  souls  to  men.  he  had  to  call  in  the  help  of 
hi'j  father,  and  promised  him  in  return  that  they  should  have  a  common  share 
xu  the  creation  of  man.  The  place  of  the  fallen  angels  could  then  be  taken  by 
men.  Bnt  he  circumvents  the  father  hy  cheating  Eve  in  the  form  of  the  ser- 
'  pent,  in  whom  he  had  himself  implanted  life,  and  with  her  he  begets  Cain  and 
his  twin-sister  Calomena.  Adam,  on  the  other  hand,  begets  Abel  with  Eve,  and 
him  Cain  slays.  In  this  way  Satanael  seeks  to  witlidraw  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  from  his  father.  But  the  father,  when  he  discovers  the  cheat,  deprives 
him  of  the  divine  form.  Satanael^  through  Moses  as  the  instrument  deceived 
by  htm  and  the  law  given  by  him,  brings  innnmeraUe  men  to  ruin.  The  im- 
pure character  of  this  law  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  partly  allows  and  partly 
forbids  marriage,  eating  of  flesh,  oaths,  sacrifice  of  animals,  and  man-slaughter. 
In  order  to  coiinteract  the  deceit  which  had  been  played  upon  him,  the  fatlior 
in  the  year  5500  ^according  to  the  Oonstantinopolitan  £ra),  caus^  the  Logos  to 
go  forth  as  his  son  (he  is  like  Michael,  the  angel  of  great  counsel).  He  enters 
the  Virgin  Mary  through  her  ear,  and  appears  seemingly  with  a  human  body, 
in  reality  in  a  6ner  spiritual  body,  teaches  the  Qcspel  and  overcomes  Satanael, 
whom  he  now  calls  Satan,  cutting  ofTliis  divine  name.  But  the  suffering,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  only  ajiparent.  The  Logos  seats  himself  in 
tiatauael's  place  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  but  afterwards  returns  into  the  bosom 
of  his  father.  The  Logos,  daring  his  appearance  on  earth,  would  also  have 
annihilated  the  fsUen  spirits  and  demons*  hat  in  aeoordance  with  his  father's 
will  they  still  retain  the  possession  of  this  world  during  the  present  course 
of  time.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  advisable  still  to  revere  these  eroverning 
demons.  In  the  Gosp<„I  tlu  son  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "Honour  the  demons, 
not  in  order  that  they  may  use  you,  but  that  they  may  not  harm  you."  In  all 
men  the  demons  are  the  real  originators  of  crime  (here  we  have  stiU  the  real 
Euchitic  notion) ;  they  only  flee  from  the  Bogomiles,  as  at  the  shooting  of  an 
arrow.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  begotten  by  the  Logos  dwells  with  them.  The 
Bogomiles  are  the  true  QtoroKoi.  They  do  not  really  die,  but  are  painlesslj' 
transformed,  freed  from  their  stained  garment  and  clothed  with  the  divine 
garment  of  Christ. 

With  the  baptism  of  the  Chnrch  as  a  mere  water-baptism  they  con- 
tra.st  their  ritci  uf  aJmis^um  as  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit :  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  prayer  lasting  seven  days,  as  well  as  obligation 
to  secrecy,  and  even  written  promise  never  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  thereupon  the  Gospel  of  John  is  laid  upon  them  with 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ropeiition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
But  tiiere  follows  a  secoud  period  of  probatioxi|  and  only  then  the 

C.  H. — VOL.  II.  B 
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TeWtftf-if  proper,  at  which  the  men  and  women  present  lay  on  their 
hands.  The  Lord's  Snpper  is  also  rejected  as  a  sacrifice  of  demona. 
The  churches  are  said  to  be  dwellings  of  the  demons,  the  cross  is 
abhorred,  the  worship  of  images  designated  mere  idolatry,  and  the 
fathers  who  are  honoured  by  the  Church,  especially  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Basil  and  Ghrysostom,  are  the  &ls6  prophets  against  whom 
Jesus  gave  warning  (this  also  without  doubt  an  original  Euchitio 
trait).  In  truth,  it  was  said,  the  fathers  were  under  the  guidance 
of  demons,  to  whom  also  the  miracles  at  the  graves  of  the  saints 
"were  ascribed.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
prayer;  every  other  is  false  lip-service.  They  reject  marriage  and 
the  eating  of  flesh;  three  times  a  week  they  hold  a  nmct  fast. 
During  persecution  they  hold  fraud  and  dissimulation,  and  for  that 
reason  participation  in  Catholic  worship  and  the  sacraments,  to  bo 
allowed.  The  priests  of  the  Church  are  to  them  t  he  Pharisees  and 
Saddiicees,  against  whom  Christ  strives  j  the  learned  are  the  scribes, 
whom  Christ  combated.^ 

In  the  year  1140  excite mc  nL  was  caused  by  the  fact,  that  Bogo- 
milian  errors  were  beheved  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  writings 
of  the  lately  deceased  CoNSTANTiyrs  Ciirysomalos.  The  Patriarch 
Leo  Stypiota,  at  a  synod,  brought  about  the  cond<nmianoii  of  these 
writings,  which,  however,  only  contained  certain  lierelical  sym- 
pathies. The  baptism  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  said  to  be  power- 
less in  itself,  and  required  catechization,  consecration  (by  anointing 
with  oil  and  laying  on  of  hands)  and  spiritual  conversion,  by  means 
of  which  the  second  unsinful  soul  would  be  imparted.  Everything 
performed  by  baptized,  but  still  unconverted,  persons,  even  attend- 
ance at  church  and  offering  of  prayer  and  penance,  remains  vain. 
It  is  only  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  that  God's  grace  is  received, 
according  to  the  measure  of  faith  and  not  of  works.  But  the  initi- 
ated are  no  longer  subject  to  the  law  and  can  no  longer  sin.  Only 
certain  persons,  as  possessors  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  administer 
this  mystery.  Two  Cappadocian  bishops  were  deposed  as  Bogomiles 
in  1143  at  a  synod  in  Constantinople  (Mansi,  XXI.  683).  In  1230  the 
Patriarch  Germanus  still  complains  that  the  Bogomiles  steal  about 
secretly  into  houses  by  night  and  lead  away  many  by  their  appear- 
ance of  piety. 

*  The  fact  that  the  Bogomiles  combined  with  their  doctrine  a  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  of  a  Sabellian  character  (Mansi,  XXL  551)  is  striking,  but  is  hardly  to 
be  regarded,  as  it  is  bjr  Eatltymiiu,  as  a  deception  odcnlated  for  the  simple. 
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btzodnctioB* 

Wb  now  into  tlie  period  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Chnieh  and  the  papacy 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  of  the  unfold  i  i:;  of  the  richest  and  most 

powerful  life  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  mediixval  civilization,  which  indeed  fre- 
ijuently  conceals  the  deejx^st  conflicts.  Tn  the  north  of  the  German  Empire, 
as  ©specially  in  the  north-east  among  Wends,  Prussians  and  Livoniana,  the 
Chnrch  now  plants  its  foot  finnly  by  meauB  of  missions,  especially  those  of  the 
Cistercians  and  Premonstratensians,  as  well  as  by  the  knightly  orders.  Im- 
pelled by  the  power  of  the  Christian  idea,  Christendom  applies  itself  to  the 
conflict  with  the  Crescent,  with  a  brilliant  display  but  at  the  same  time  dissi- 
pation of  its  powers,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  spiritual  conflict  loads  invohm- 
.  tarily  to  a  violent  secular  revolution  in  civilization.  In  the  beginning  of  tbis 
period  stands  significantly  the  hamiliation  of  HamtT  IV.  by  the  papacy  con- 
sdons  of  its  power,  and  the  conflict  of  the  feudal  monarchy  with  this  papacy  in 
the  controversy  on  investitnre.  The  Hohenstaufens  then  bring  in  the  flourish- 

inir  period  of  the  Empire,  but  provoke  also  the  inevitable  collision  with  tho  papal 
power  and  the  resistance  of  tlio  local  powers  to  its  universal  tendencies.  The 
heir  of  these  universal  claims,  the  young  Prederick  II.,  proceeds  out  of  the 
gaaxdianahip  of  Imnocssit  HI.,  the  pope  who  had  led  the  papacy  to  the  onlmin- 
ataon  of  its  powor,  and  had  known  how  to  repress  the  threatening  powers  of 
heresy  with  the  forcible  weapons  of  the  Church.  Mediteval  science,  after  its  ' 
important  rise  in  prosperity  in  tho  twelfth  century,  receives  new  fertilizing — 
but  also  decomposing? — influences  (Ara})ic-Je\visli  philosophy),  and  its  most 
Lriiliaut  development  in  the  great  Scholastics  of  tho  thirteenth  century. 
The  powerfol  religio-asoetio  impulseof  monattieiiiii  creates,  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
tnry,  in  new  modifications  of  the  older  forms,  the  organs  for  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civilizing  tasks  of  the  Church  (especially  the  Cistercians  and  Premonstra* 
tensians),  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  new  points  of  view,  creates 
the  new  army  of  the  Church,  the  mendicant  orders.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ideas  of  the  Church  find  their  artistic  glorification  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
and  its  development  into  Gothic,  and  the  Uoou  of  national  poetry  appears, 
impregnated  by  the  ecclesiastical  S|nrit  in  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach. 

But  the  dominant  power  now  comes  Into  most  bitter  conflict  with  tho  Em- 
pire ;  the  embodiment  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims  and  ideals  in  Innocent  ill.  is 
opposed  by  Frederick  II.,  the  representative  of  the  secular  and  antioecclesias- 
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tical  civilization  of  the  age  now  grown  strong.  The  fall  of  the  Hohenstaofens 
iMves  the  Empire  in  weakness,  and  when  the  Hapeboig  puts  an  end  to  the 
emperor-less  period,  the  monarchy  in  him  abandons  both  its  universal  claims 

and  its  iniixirial  ri;;lits  of  supremacy  over  the  papacv.  "Rut  now  tho  liitliorto 
suppressed  dissolving  forces  be^in  to  bo  .astir.  The  sects  loosen  tlio  firm  liold 
of  the  Church  on  men's  consciences,  scepticism  gnaws  at  the  root  of  eccle- 
siastical science,  atcetidlDI  comes  into  disMiuiMi  with  ito  mother,  the  bier^ 
afcbical  ehnroh.  That  power  emeiges,  m  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  period, 
new  consciousness  of  the  independent  right  of  the  State  and  nationality,  repre- 
sented hy  the  monarchy,  oveir  aprainst  the  papal  absolutism  is  best  vindicated  : 
France,  where  the  Cajtets  at  first  occupied  a  difficult  position  over  against  the 
completely  independent  princes  and  the  iudopendeut  Normau  {>ower,  but  had 
gradually  striTen  towards  a  oloeer  combination,  and,  in  spite  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Anglo>Norman  power  from  the  time  of  Henry  IL  of  Anjon,  had 
partly  attained  it.  Here  in  the  thirteenth  century  Saixt  Lewis  (IX.  1270), 
ahhoncrh  permeated  by  the  monastic  and  knifjhtly  ideals  of  the  Church,  helped 
the  life  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  national  Church,  to  independent  form,  and 
at  tlio  end  of  tiie  period,  Philip  lY.  the  Fair,  no  longer  like  the  German 
Emperors  in  the  name  of  a  Christian  wor!d>rale,  bat  in  the  name  of  a  nation 
independently  united  in  the  crown,  successfully  confronted  the  world-rulini? 
papacy.  And  in  England,  where  since  William  the  Conqueror  (1066),  under 
the  Norman  rulcra,  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers,  the  princely  and  eccle- 
sinstical  (papal)  authorities  come  into  strong  contrast,  the  deepest  humiliation 
of  King  John  (119^1216)  under  Pope  Innocent,  becomes  at  the  same  time  the 
turning  point  of  independent  national  development  on  the  bads  of  the  Magna 
Charta  of  1215. 

In  Southern  Italy  the  Normans  had  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Arabs 
since  the  hep:inninfj:  of  the  tenth  century,  and  had  there  founded  the  Norman 
rule,  which  was  to  interfere  with  such  imi>ortance  in  papal  and  imperial 
politics  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  cmsading  movement  (William  of  Apulia, 
1040;  Kobert  Guiscard,  1056). 

On  Spanish  soil  this  period  sees  the  gradual  repression  of  the  Crescent  by  the 
Cross.  The  on  the  whole  tolerable  relation  of  the  subject  Christian  populnr.>  to 
their  Ommeyyad  rulers  had  been  followed  by  a  reaction  in  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  times  of  Abderrbamau  II.  (822-52)  and  his  successor  Mohuuuned  ^till  b62), 
a  period  of  fanatical  seal  for  martyrdom,  which  provoked  bloody  persecuttoo 
(cf.  Baudissin,  Eulogitts  und  Alvar),  The  brilliant  times  of  the  Ommeyyad 
Caliphate,  especially  in  the  tenth  century  under  Abderrhamam  III.  and 
Hakem  it.  the  contemjwraries  of  TTenrj'  I.  and  Otto  I.,  had  seen  a  quickly 
blossonung  Arabian  science  and  civilization,  which  was  also  still  carried  on 
under  the  Hajeb  Almansur  ( — 1002)  of  victorious  rule. 

But  meanwhile  the  Christian  dominions  in  the  north  of  Spain  were  con- 
solidated. Out  of  Astoria,  after  the  expansion  under  Alphonso  II.  and  III* 
(the  Great,  —010)  there  arose  under  Gaucias  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  aloog- 
sido  of  it  come  tho  counties  of  Castile,  Barcelona,  Navarre,  etc.,  Santho  III. 
the  Great,  of  Navarro  and  the  therewith  united  Castile  (100ii-;>o;,  arises  in  ^reat 
power,  while  the  Ommeyyad  rule  falls  in  pieces  through  the  revolt  of  tlie  pro- 
curators, and  breaks  up  into  Emirates.  Hbbcbam  III.,  the  last  Ommeyyad,  dies 
in  1067.  On  the  Christian  side  there  now  sUnd  Sancho's  sons,  Garcias  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile,  to  which  he  united  Leon. 
Although  conflicts  of  the  Christian  dominions  v'itli  one  another  wore  not 
lacking,  the  Spanish  Ivuighthood  under  Ferdinand  1.  and  his  son  Alphonso  IV. 
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(1109)  rises  to  its  be&t  period  in  the  continued  conilict  with  the  unbelievers. 
The  city  of  Toledo  falls  belmre  %  greet  immber  of  Christtea  knights  frcnn 
Castile,  Nevarref  Aregon,  and  Sontiiem  France.  The  deeds  of  the    Cid,**  the 

CSaatilian  Rodrioo  Diaz  (t  1099)  fall  in  these  periods;  in  the  Spanish  concep- 
tion he  becomes  the  type  of  tliat  knighthood,  in  which  the  spirit  of  kuif^htly 
poetr^'  and  romantic  Josiro  for  distinction  in  action  makes  alive  aj^ain  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur,  Charlemagne  and  Koland.  And  these  kni|;htii  also 
Tegatd  themselves  as  the  heroes  of  the  Christian  faith.  Against  the  AJmora- 
-vidi  from  Morocco  (from  10B6),  called  in  to  the  help  of  the  Moon,  as  again 
against  the  Ahnohads  from  Barbary,  who  took  their  place  (from  114G),  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  rule  (Alpiionzo  I,  of  Arapon, 
Alpiionzo  VII,  of  Castilf*.  Alpiionzo  I.  of  Portugal)  victoriously  advances. 
After  the  battle  of  Toloi>a  1,1212;  till  toward;^  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tnry  there  is  completed  the  oonqoest  of  the  whole  of  Andaliisia.  Only  Onaada 
still  remains  Moorish  for  several  centuries.  The  disposition  which  here  in 
Spain  was  fostered  and  increased,  co-oparated  as  an  important  factor  towards 
the  great  movoiTient  of  the  Crusades,  which  took  possession  of  the  West. 

The  longiiiL:  to  go  as  pilgrims  to  tlio  Holy  Places  never  ceased  in  the  Church 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  uud  iais  mother  Helena,  and  when  the  Holy 
Land  fell  under  Mohammed's  rule,  the  nnmerous  Christian  pilgrims  were  com- 
paratively little  molested  by  the  Arabs.  But  already  under  the  Fatunitt 
dynasty  (Cairo),  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  still  more  after 
the  Sel.juk  Turks  had  founded  their  empire  in  Asia  and,  in  1073,  had  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  Syria,  the  oppre^ision  of  the  Christians  of  tiio  Holy 
Land  increased,  as  did  that  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  attracted  in  ever  increas- 
ing masses  by  tiie  devout  tnxdency  of  the  age. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Sibofsibd  of  Mayence,  a  host  of,  as  is 
said,  seven  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  many  bishops,  including  the 
popular  Bishop  Guntlier  of  Bamberg,  appeared  in  full  warlike  array,  marched 
to  Palatine  in  1064,  but  suiiered  great  l(»ises  through  hostile  attacks.  The  Greek 
Empire  had  no  thought  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Land  from  the  unbelievers,  but 
in  the  Christian  West  such  ideas  had  already  for  a  long  time  become  public 
Sylvester  II.  had  already  (909)  written  a  complaint  in  the  name  of  the  deso- 
lated Jerusalem  ;  Grpcory  VII.  summoned  the  young  Henry  IV.  and  the 
German  people  (in  the  year  1071)  thereto,  and  promised  to  bring  together  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  to  place  himself  at  its  head.  Ecclesiastical 
enthudasm  and  knightly  desire  for  distinction  by  feats  of  arms  here  com* 
bined  with  the  desire  of  adventurous  enterprise  and  often  enough  with 
the  wish  for  release  from  oppressive  conditions  or  obligations.  On  the  other 
hand  the  internal  circumstances  in  the  Mohammedan  empire  conhl  clve  some 
prospect  of  success;  especially  the  oi)position  of  the  Shiite  Fatimites,  who  in 
their  palmy  days  extended  their  authority  from  Egypt  as  a  centre  far  into 
Asia,  to  the  Simiiitt  Caliphate  of  Bagdad.  The  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  nominally 
recognised  as  head  by  the  other  group  of  the  Mohammedan  eAapires  uid  govern- 
ments,  but  sunk  to  the  shadow  of  their  power,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their-first 
officers,  the  Emirs  al  Omra  (the  family  of  the  Bnides),  who  at  the  same  time 
ruled  independently  in  Persia. 

The  Ghasnavids  now  arose  tlirealeningly  in  the  extreme  East,  and  then  the 
power  of  the  Sdjuks,  and  nnmerous  conflicts  and  controvetsieB  over  the  throne 
broke  out.— Victor  III.  summoned  the  Italian  Christians  in  1066  to  flght 
against  the  Saracens  in  Africa,  under  tlm  banner  of  Saint  Peter.  But  finally 
Ubban  XL,  at  the  brilliant  councils  of  Piacenza  and  demont  in  1095,  brought 
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to  a  head  tlie  agit&tiou  of  men's  minds.  The  Greek  Emperor  Alexis  had 
begged  in  aa  embeaqr  to  the  Pope  for  tbe  Belp  of  Ae  West  is  tho  ooofliot  witi» 
the  unbelievero.  Urban  tiuew  tlie  inspiration  into  men's  minds.* 

1.  The  first  hosts  of  unsupported  and  undisciplined  thievish  vagabonds- 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  "Walter  tho  Penniless,  which 
found  destruction  on  the  way  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  soil  of  Asia 
Minor,  were  followed  in  1096  by  the  iiower  of  the  Franco-Norman,  uud  Lothar- 
ingian  knighthood  under  Godprbt  of  BooiDon,  Dnke  of  Iiower  Lorraine^ 
Haymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  Eobbbt  of  Normandy  (the  son  of  the  Conqueror 
William  I.,  who  in  his  disturbed  circumstances  grasped  at  the  honourable 
undertaking),  Huoo,  brother  of  the  Xing  of  France,  Bishop  Ademar  of  Puy, 
whom  Urban  himself  decorated  with  the  cross  at  Clermont  and  whom  he  sent 
out  as  his  legate,  besides  the  Normans  tmder  Bobmund  of  Tarentum,  the  son  of 
Qnisoaxd,  Tabobsd  and  others.  After  the  diffionlties,  of  which  the  Emperor 
Alaxins  had  prepared  abundance  for  his  threatening  friends,  had  been  over- 
come, the  conquest  of  Nicsa,  then  that  of  Antioch  (10'35),  finally  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  (15th  July,  1099)  indicate  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  became  King-Duke  of  Jerusalem.  The  new  papal  legate  Daimbert 
of  Fisft  as  f^trfandi  of  Jerusalem  dedared  the  kingdom  a  fief  of  the  Church  \ 
Godfrey  acqniesoed,  end  sooght  to  strengthen  his  role  by  importing  the  feudal 
•ad  knightly  systems  of  the  West  The  kingdom  comprised  as  its  immediate 
possessions  Jerusalem,  Joppa,  Nazareth,  Ramleh,  Cwsarea,  and  a  few  other 
points,  an  1  rxorcised  feudal  superiority  over  the  four  baronies  of  LaodicCA^ 
Tiberias,  Antioch,  and  Edessa. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years  there  followed  gradual  occniMttion  of  the 
whole  coast  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Asoalon  (Aere  or  Ptotemait).  The 
entire  number  of  knights  at  tiie  time  of  its  highest  prosperity  can  only  bo 
estimated  at  a  few  hundreds,  the  military  at  about  five  thousand. 

Internal  dissensions  soon  beL'in  increa«?od  by  tho  excessively  nunu'rouR 
clergy,  at  whoiie  head  stood  tho  Jr'atrmrch  and  live  archbishops;  a  mass  of  poor 
dergy  and  mooastio  folki  who  stream  together  here  to  make  their  f  ortone. 
The  Franks"  form  the  really  favoured  and  ruling  dass  of  the  popnlatioo, 
and  make  tlmmsclves  hated  by  their  avarice,  treachery  and  cruelty;  so  like- 
wise their  descendants  bom  in  PalestiTio,  the  so-called  Pullans.  In  addition, 
there  were  tho  native  Christians  of  iho  Greek  rite,  tho  real  labouring  and 
oppressed  class  (Surians),  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Saracens  and 
Chreeks  (Griffons).  The  chief  supports  of  the  Christian  rule  were  the  sfMritoal 
orders  of  knights  (vitf.  vnfrti), 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  conquest  of  Edessa  by 
Emaeddin  Zcnklii  and  his  son  Nureddin  caused  Pope  Eugenins  III.  to  call  forth 
tho  Second  Crusade,  for  which  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  staked  his  whole  spiritual 
authority ;  King  Lewis  VII.  of  France  obeyed  the  call,  in  Germany  too  the 
enthusiasm  was  now  kindled  (assembly  of  the  Empire  at  Bpixes,  Dnke  Frederick 
of  Swabia)  and  carried  along  with  it  the  Hohenstaufen  Comrad  III.  And  yet 
theenterpri'  mded,  after  great  distresses,  with  the  fruitless  seige  of  Damascus, 

It  was  only  tlie  conflict  of  the  difforent  ^tTiT^liTTi  rulers  with  each  otlicr  that 
.still  prolonpred  tlic  lif.i  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  till  Saladim, 
after  overlbrowiii.g  the  Fatimites,  united  Egypt  with  anterior  Asia,  and  now 
ocenined  Jerusalem  on  the  8rd  October,  1187  (battle  at  Hittin  or  Tiberias). 

8.  Gregovy  Vlll.  then  gave  the  summons  for  the  Third  Crusade :  tho  Italians 

*  The  alleged  mxaiion  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  his  message  to  the  Pope,  is  a 
legend :  vtd.  Hsgemeyer,  i^fer  der  Jiifnstedler,  Lpa.  1879. 
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equipped  a  fleet  along  with  Danei,  Normans,  and  Frisians.  The  Emperor 
FiiEDBKiCK  I.  marched  in  1188  with  ^0,000  warriors,  strictly  kept  in  discipline, 
throogb  Hungary  to  Consteatinople,  wtorted  tbe  transport  to  Asia  from.  Uid 
Emperor  Isaac  Cokkbkus,  who  waa  secxetly  negotutii^  with  Saladin,  oon* 
qnored  Icottinm  and  came  in  good  order  to  Tarsiis.  But  his  death  In  the  waves 
of  the  Calycadnus  (Selcph)  near  Soleucia  (10th  July,  1190)  and  many  disasters 
loosened  the  bonds  of  discipline.  Only  a  greatly  weakened  remnant  under  his 
second  son,  Fbedbrick  of  Swabia,  arrived  before  Acre.  Here  in  the  beginning 
of  the  foUowing  year  Philip  IL  (Aooubtus),  and  somewhat  later  Riohabd 
C(GUR  DR  Lion  arrived  by  sea.  At  an  enormous  loss  they  finally  won  Acre* 
Duko  Frederick  of  Swahia  died  of  the  plague.  The  qnarrel.s  of  the  Christian 
kingB  caused  Pliilip's  return  to  Franco,  where  ho  attempted  to  fmatch  the 
£nglish  possessions  to  himself ;  Richard  finally  obtained  in  knightly  conflict 
with  flaladili  at  least  a  threo-year's  armistice,  which  left  the  coast  land  in 
Christian  hands  and  proonied  free  access  to  Jemsslem  for  the  {lilgrims. 
the  following  enterprises,  secular,  political,  and  commercial  intereeto  more  and 
more  take  the  place  of  the  vanishing  Cliristian  enthusiasm. 

4.  Innocent  III.  caused  an  appeal  for  a  new  enterprise  by  the  preachin^^  of 
Fulk  oi  Neuilly.  A  considerable  forco  of  French  and  Italian  nobles  came  to< 
gether,  hat  in  spito  of  the  threats  of  the  Pope  allowed  itself  to  be  need  hy  the 
aged  Doge  Dandolo,  to  eonqner  the  important  Zara  In  Dalmatia  for  Venice  as 
payment  for  transport ;  tliey  then  involved  themselves  in  the  palace  revolu- 
tion in  Con.stantinople  and,  instead  of  tho  ennqne'^t  of  the  Holy  Land,  brought 
about  the  orection  of  tlio  Latin  Empire  in  Constantinople  (1204-1261,  first 
under  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  a  creation  of  constant  weakness). 

The  Childreii'fl  Cnutde  of  1212,  which  was  recmited  from  Franoe  and  Soath- 
western  Germany,  only  affords  a  contribution  to  the  Christian  pathology  of 
the  age.  The  enterprise  carried  out  by  King  Andrew  VI.  of  Hungary  and  Duko 
Leopold  of  Austria  at  the  same  time  with  Norwocjinrm,  DnTies,  and  William  of 
Holland,  only  led  on  the  return  to  the  conquest  of  Damietta  (1^219),  which  how- 
ever was  again  lost  as  early  as  1221  to  Sultan  Kambl  of  Egypt. 

6.  In  the  enterprise,  long  delayed,  hut  finally  carried  out  In  spite  <rf  the  ban 
which  was  laid  upon  lim.  Fredbrigk  II.,  hy  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Kamol, 
again  made  the  Holy  City  accessible  to  Christians.  But  the  Chowaresmians, 
who  were  crowded  out  by  tlie  rise  of  the  Mongols,  now  interfered  and  conquered 
Jerusalem  along  with  Egypt  in  1247.  This  was  the  occasion 

6.  Of  the  enterprise  of  King  Lawn  DC  the  Saint  (1248-64),  who  conquered 
Bamietto,  hut  fell  into  captivity.  Finally  came  the  march  against  Ahu 
Abdallah  of  Tunis,  which  brought  ahoat  the  death  of  Lewis  In  1970.  Antiooh 
fell  in  1268  ;  Acre  in  1201. 

The  Crusades  exorcised  the  most  deeply  rcaclunt;  consequences  on  the  whole 
of  medieeval  life,  and  brought  about  the  greatest  revolutions  in  social  and 
economic  life,  as  also  in  the  entire  state  of  civilisation.  The  aspiration  d  the 
spiritual  power  over  the  secular  was  powerfully  promoted  by  this  armed  service 

01  Christ  in  the  Church,  the  knightly  ordsisleamed  toapply  their  powers  to  the 
service  of  the  Chtirrh,  r«^rtainly  also  to  serve  themselves,  and  extend  their  wealth 
and  dominion,  in  doinjj:  -o.  On  the  other  hand  the  horizon  is  mightily  extended  ; 
the  contact  of  West  and  East,  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan  civilization, 
promotes  new  ideas,  which  outgrow  the  Pope*s  authority ;  social  relations  are 
displaced,  secular,  especially  commnoial  interests  attain  increased  importance. 
Cf.  WiLKBN,  Gtach.  der  KreuzzVgp,  7  vols.  Leipzig  1807-32.  B.  Kuokeh,  Gosr.h. 
der  Kreuzzfiffe,  Berlin  1880.  B.  KuuniCHT,  BeUrAge  sur  Gesch.  der  KreussU^e, 

2  vols.  IJerlin  l874-7a 
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CHAPTER  FIUST. 

The  Sstory  of  the  Papacy  and  iti  relation  to  the  Empire  and  the 

Secular  Authorities  in  generaL 

Sources:  J.  M.  AVatterlch  fdown  to  11081,  rfj,  I.  1!)  under  2  b.  and  II.  155. 
Jaff6,  Jieg.  (down  to  llUb)  and  Potthast,  Meg.  s,  vi>l  T.  I'J  under  2  b. 
Jaffc,  Codex  Udalrici  Babenb.  in  BrG.  V.  {Mon.  Bamb.,  p.  236)  1869. 
EwALD,  CoUteUo  Britann,  in  NA.^  V.  276-414*  505-5d6.  Lcmwbiifbld^ 
Epp,  PanHff,  Roman,  ineditett  Lftipsug  1886.  Pflugk^HaTtang,  vid,  1. 19 
under  2  b.— ^niuifa»  JZonumt  (1044-1183)  in  MG&  V.,  468  sqq. 

1.  Xhe  Fapa«y  and  its  reforming  efllMrti  under  the  Inflaenee  of 

HUdabraad,  -1078. 

Sources :  M«nsi,  XIX.  Bonitho  (Boniso)  lib,  ad  alfttcttiif  (in  ^ftttorich  And)  in 
Jafi%,  BrG.  U.  (Monum.  Gregoriana)  1865.  Wiberti  vita  LeonU  IX,  in 
"Watt.— Dami ANT  opp.  cd.  Cajetanus,  1783  (Ml.  1  Jr,.  Hi  mberti  ndv. 
Simonintwi  in  ^Inrtene  cd.  Dtlr.  Tlies.  VE.,  083  sijq.  (Ml.  14H).  Literature  : 
Stbindokf.  Eeinrich  III.^  2nd  vol.,  1881,  and  Gerold  Matbr  v.  Knonau, 
netnr^  TV.  und  F.,  vol.  i.  1890  {hoth  in  Jbb,  d.  d.  R.). 

Once  more  (Synod  of  Sutri,  vid.  p.  187)  the  interference  of  the 
German  Emperor  Lad  rescued  the  papacy  from  bein*:^  disgraced  by 
unworthy  persons.    Wli^n  more  cliurclily  and  worthy  men  now 
ascended  the  Roman  ( liair,  the  long  prepared  necessity  for  ecclc'?!- 
astical  reform  asserted  itself  with  more  and  more  docision.  The 
ecclesiastical  feeling  directed  itself  especially  against  the  evil  of 
^^j^iofiw^    Simony  (the  buying  and  selling  of  spiritual  dignities  for  money), 
which  extended  so  universally  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  poei* 
tions  down  to  the  humbler  offices  of  the  Charch|  and  which  was 
closely  associated  with  the  whole  secular  power  and  state  of  property 
in  the  Ohurch  and  its  entanglement  in  the  affairs  of  the  feudal 
State.  Alongside  of  this,  great  offence  was  especially  caused  by  the 
dissoluteness  ol  the  clergy  in  regard  to  sexual  matters,  a  consequence 
^•v5*^of  the  celibacy  which  was  required  from  the  canonical  point  of 
0^^^^    view ;  but  it  was  jost  this  priestly  celibacy  which  cast  the  stain  of 
^  an  illegal  alliance  on  the  marriage  of  priests  which  was  still  preva- 

lent in  wide  eirolee ;  it  appeared  as  concubinage.  The  emancipation 
of  the  Church  from  the  secular  power,  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  over 
the  whole  Church,  and  the  predominance  of  the  papal  power  over 
the  secular,  were  regarded  as  the  curative  means  for  the  Church 
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which  was  Lethiiiking  itself  of  its  spiritual  task.  Bishop  Wazo  of 
Liege,  called  into  counsel  by  Henry  III.  aficr  the  death  of  Pope 
('lement  II.,  had  already  required  tliat  the  election  of  the  Pope 
slioiild  necessarily  take  place  per  ecclesiasticos  miuldfos  absque 
potentia  sseculari,  an  advice  whicli  at  that  time  came  too  late,  as 
Damasos  (Poppo  of  Br.)  had  already  been  made  Pope.  Also  after 
his  death,  which  soon  followed  (twenty-four  days  after  his  entrance 
into  Bome),  the  liomans  applied  to  Emperor  Henry  III.,  who  at 
Worms  (in  the  end  of  iOibj  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Bishop 
Britno  of  Toul,  his  own  relation,  who  had  afforded  his  father  Conrad 
and  liimself  important  services  in  Lorraine,  but  had  also  already 
decidedly  entered  upon  the  tendency  of  Ckmiacensian  reform,  to 
assume  the  papacy.  He  made  it  a  coTidition  that  he  should  once 
more  be  canonically  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  in  Ilome,  and 
then  went  to  Rome  himself  as  a  pilgrim.  On  the  way  the  young 
monk  HiLDEBEAND  (the  intimate  of  the  famous  Abbot  Hrno  of 

Oliigny)  attached  himself  to  him,  and  he  ordained  him  a  sub-  >   . 

deacon.   As  Lbo  IX.,  at  the  Easter  Synod  of  Home  in  1049  he^^^ 
already  set  up  alongside  of  the  vindication  of  celibacy  the  require- 
ment that  not  only  should  all  gimomad  themselves  forfeit  their 
offices,  but  that  all  who  had  been  consecrated  by  them  (even  though 
without  simony)  ahonld  be  deprived  of  their  posts,  or  at  least  should  aXo^  ^/- 
be  consecrated  anew.  This  radical  measure,  which,  in  tlie  general  <^f^^f^^*^ 
diffasioiL  of  the  evil,  threatened  the  whole  stability  of  the  Church, 
he  however  withdrew  on  account  of  general  resistance,  and  only 
required  a  forty  days'  penance  of  all  who  had  conscionsly  allowed 
themselves  to  be  consecrated  by  a  mnomaeiu.    Subsequently  he 
several  times  attempted  to  come  back  to  the  strict  view,  but 
without  success. 

On  bis  frequent  jonmeys  in  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  tf^  , 
political  ends,  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  France,  Gknnany  and/***^^**^ 
Hungary,  Leo  himself  everywhere  arranged  synods,  in  order  in  this 
way  to  promote  the  central^tiou  of  the  Church  in  the  papacy  and 
at  the  same  time  to  work  upon  the  religious  feeling  and  fancy  of  the 
populace  by  his  personal  appearance  at  ecclesiastical  feasts,  such  as 
the  consecration  of  churches,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  relics  of 
martyrs.  In  doing  so  in  Germany  the  Pope  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Emperor  Henry.  But  when  Leo,  invited  to  the  oonsecra'* 
tion  of  a  church  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  at  the  same  time 
convoked  11  iTrankish  synod  thither,  apprehensions  were  roused 
among  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  magnates  of  France  as  to  such 
a  direct  magisterial  proceduie  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  They 
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induced  the  king  to  go  out  of  the  way  and  to  call  his  prelates  oil' 
to  iiiilifary  service,  SO  that  only  a  few  appeared  in  Rheims ;  but 
nuirieiuus  abbots — ^imprefrnated  with  the  ecclesiastical  ideas  of 
Ciugny — nevertheless  made  the  assembly  a  stately  one  ;  the  prelates 
who  rertiamod  absent  were  excommuniratfn],  and  here,  as  afterwards 
in  Mayence,  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests  were  seriously  dis- 
cnssed,  not  less  afterwards  in  Home  and  Upper  and  Iiower  Italy. 
Along  with  great  successes,  this  restless  man,  who,  as  we  may  say, 
first  conquered  the  Papal  See  itself  for  this  Cluniac  idea  of  reform, 
and  introduced  many  elements  friendly  to  reform  into  the  Eoman 
clergy,  neyerihelesa  in  the  course  of  his  pontificate  suffered  many 
discomfitnies,  e.g.  in  his  conflict  with  the  Normans  for  the  poBsession 
of  Benevento,  whither  Leo  himself  marched  with  the  army,  and  oa 
its  defeat  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the  victors  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet  and  were  by  him  freed  from  the  ban.  Nevertheless  he  has 
not  escaped  the  reproach  on  the  part  of  strict  friends  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  that  for  the  sake  of  transitory  possessions  of  the  Church  he 
grasped  the  secular  sword.  Leo  also  knitted  more  closely  the 
alliance  with  the  renmantof  Christian  Churches  in  North  Africa. 
Under  him  begin  those  negotiations  with  Constantinople  (Caara- 
larins)  which  led  to  the  breach.  He  died  in  1054. 
As  plenipotentiary  of  the  Boman  clergy  at  the  .German  court 
,       HiLDXBBAKD  now  effected  the  election  of  one  of  the  most  capable 

^U^^*^^^  German  bishops.  Bishop  Gkbhabd  of  Eichstadt,  whom  Henry  nn- 

^v)  willingly  spared,  and  thereby  gained  for  the  Boman  views  a  man 
who  along  with  sound  ecclesiastical  sentiments  had  hitherto  con- 
sciously opposed  the  papal  interests  in  power :  Victob  IL — 1067, 
who  now  worked  through  his  legates  in  the  same  mind  as  his  pre- 
decessor.  So  likewise  did  Abbot  Frederick  of  Monte  Casino  as 

2M?*^   Stephen  IX.,  the  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  who  was  married  to 
^    Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  Margrave  of  Tuscany.    Before  Stephen's 
death  lii  1(  ).~>8  Hildebrand  iunl  i>'ueived  from  the  Romans  the  sworn 
promise,  in  caso  of  the  decease  of  the  Pope,  to  await  his  reUa  n  before 
*    the  election,  but  when  the  event  occurred,  the  Komuu  nobihty  and 
the  partj'  which  was  hostile  to  reform  carried  out  the  immediate 

V^'  election  of  Bishop  John  of  Veletri  as  Benedict  X.  Hildebrami, 

returning  from  the  court  of  the  Empress  widow  Adelheid,  while  in 
Florence,  rarae  to  an  understanding  with  his  party,  who  had  in  part 
been  obliged  to  take  flight.    With  the  approbation  of  the  German 
r  V   Oonrt,  Arclibishop  Gerhard  of  Florence  was  elected  and  conducted 
jr       to  Rome  by  Duke  Godfrey  as  Xicholas  11.  lOnS-Gl.    From  now 
^     onwards  Hildebrand  as  Archdeacon  of  the  Boman  Church  stands  at 
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the  head  of  affairs.  But  for  the  whole  situation  of  the  papacy,  the 
relation  to  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy,  which  was  fostered  and 
well  utilized  by  Hildebrand,  afibsds  one  of  the  mo«t  important  points 
of  support.  Richard  was  recognised  by  Rome  as  Prince  of  Capua, 
and  took  the  oath  to  the  Pope  as  protector  and  steward  of  the  Roman 
Ghnrch.  So  likewise  Robert  Gniscard,  as  Lord  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, came  into  a  feudal  relation  to  the  Pope,  and  the  astute  Abbot 
Desidehus  of  Monte  Casino,  Cardinal  and  Vicar  of  the  Pope,  here 
preserved  the  best  understanding  between  Bome  and  the  Normans, 
who  in  the  Pope's  interest  broke  down  the  castles  of  the  Boman 
nobility. 

In  order  to  ensure  theelectbnof  the  Pope,  Nicholas  II.,  at  the/t^«^L^ 
brilliant  Synod  of  Some  in  1059,  which  however  was  bat  little  ^ 
attended  by  Germans,  prepared  new  regolations,  which  place  ^l^^f^^^^ 
decision  in  the  choioe  of  the  Roman  cardinal  clergy.    \  

Offlciam  ^ardinale  primRrily  means  a  iixed  ecclesia-stical  office,  officium 
CijUixum  et  inniKdum  in  cardiiie  sua,  aud  cardinaliit  mccrdos  means  a  clergy- 
man appointed  penaanently  to  one  oharch,  and  ordained  to  its  title,  incardi' 
naiuSssintittUahu,  in  contiast  to  commendatovs,  vicars  and  assistant  cleri^y. 
In  a  narrower  sense  in  the  tenth  century  the  canonic!  of  tlie  cathedrals  in 
contrast  to  the  clergy  of  the  parochial  churches  are  so  called.  But  in  special 
application  to  Rome  it  indicates  the  permanent  (entitled)  clergy  of  the  llomau  ;  fsr**^ 
chureheB,  who  ail  atand  in  connection  with  the  papal  Lateran  church  (as  the 
projier  eatbedral-chux«1i  of  the  biehop  of  Bonie);  thus  ihAprerityteri  intituiaU 
of  the  various  Roman  parishes  or  titles  and  the  diaconi  rtgionarii  are  all 
cardinals  of  tlie  Lateran  cI'iht'  ];  T'nt  from  tlic  tiiii''  of  Stephen  HI.  (IV.)  (TGO) 
tlioro  are  added  to  these  the  seven  suburbicary  bishops  (of  Ostin.  Porto,  Rutino, 
Trascati,  Sabina,  Palestrina  and  Albano),  the  so-called  Hebdomadarii,  who 
have  to  perform  clericid  functions  each  Sunday,  according  to  their  order  of 
eeqnenee,  and  so  come  into  a  relation  of  attachment  to  the  papal  church.  To 
these  (seven,  afterwards  six)  cardinal  bishops  and  a  great  number  of  Roman 
cardinal  ;  ror^byters  and  cardinal  deacons  the  name  of  cardinal  is  now  applied  pre- 
eminently, and  hence  re-interpreted,  as  by  Leo  IX.  :  clerici  mmintE  scdis  Car- 
dituiles  dicuntur,  cardini  Uli,  quo  cetera  moveiUur^  vicinim  adherentes.  (The 
number  remained  changeable  till  Sixtus  V.  in  1686  fixed  it  at  aiz  bishops, 
fifty  pmBbyterSy  and  fourteen  deacone.)  . 

The  canonical  hasis  for  the  papal  election  was  formed  by  the  rcguhtf  ancient  t<^^  A 
election  of  a  bishop  by  tlio  clorf*^-  and  the  community  with  the  co-operation  of+i?^"'*!.^ 
the  neif?hbourin.L?  bishops.    Concurrent  interests  in  the  case  of  a  post  which 
was  also  so  important  politically,  early  led  to  interferences  of  the  secular  power, 
lor  which  a  handle  was  specially  afforded  by  the  decision  in  the  case  ol  a  dis*,^  .    |  , 
cordant  election.    (The  last  West-Roman  Emperor,  Theodoric,  idthough  the  -I^** 
Synodus  Palmaris  had  proclaimed  freedom  from  secular  rule.)   After  the  re- A^*''^ 
moval  of  t]ie  0^!troi^ot}iic  rule  tlio  Greek  Emperors  laid  claim  to  a  right,  which 
was  e.\Lncised  tijrough  ilieir  Exarchs,  of  a  certain  supervision  over  the  act  of 
election  aud  a  right  of  coniirmation,  only  alter  which  the  consecration  of  the 
elected  was  to  talto  place.  But  the  eleotion  itselfwas  by  the  clergy  and— repre- 
senting the  cmnmunity-^the  diflbrent  cat^iories  of  the  influential  Itoman 
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populace.  The  election,  which  in  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  Lomhard  rale 

often  ensued  without  regard  to  a  secular  lord,  was  so  much  the  more  subject  to 
the  local  party  conflict*!,  and  tliLs  in  THf)  (Stoplien  TIT.)  led  to  iLo  regulation  that 
(1)  the  election  should  only  bo  made  from  the  number  of  the  Roman  cardinal 
clergy  (deacons  and  priests) — which  was  often  not  maintained,  and  was 
abolished  by  Nichoks  IL^axid  (2)  that  only  the  clergy  were  to  exercise  the 
actual  right  of  election,  while  the  laity  have  mev^y  the  right  of  acclamation 
and  jt^ing  in  the  signature  of  the  minute  of  election.   Under  the  Prankish 
supremacy  the  imperial  confirmation  was  required,  in  so  far  as  the  ron?ooration 
was  only  to  ensue  after  the  individual  elected  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  royal 
emissaries  ;  to  this  the  Bomaoshad  to  bind  themselves  expressly  in  824.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Carolingian  role  this  partly  ceased  or  was  exercised  according  to 
circumstances;  as  again  John  IZ.,  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Itamhert^  ordained  at  the  synod  of  888t  that  the  Pope  duraid  be  elected  by  the 
cardinal  bishops  and  the  entire  Roman  clergy  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and 
people,  but  that  ho  might  only  be  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  iinjjerial 
auibasiiadorsi.  Otto  I.,  aftar  rescuing  the  papacy  from  ilio  slavery  of  the  Italian 
parties,  next  oonfitmed  the  imperial  right  of  Influencing  the  papal  election,  or 
rather  of  confirming  it  To  this  the  Ottos  flrmly  adhered,  and  after  the  re^ 
newed  outbreak  of  these  parties,  Henry  came  forward  with  the  same  right  and 
exercised  it  repeatedly-.    Now,  however,  the  papacy,  which  was  invigorated 
anew  and  supported  in  its  ertorLs  after  reform  by  the  Emperor,  had  to  be  secured 
not  only  against  the  party  interest^i  of  tiie  nobles  and  the  storms  of  a  popular 
election,  Imt  also  against  the  deciding  Influence  of  imperial  power.  AppMling 
to  the  ordinance  of  Stephen  TIT.  (IV.)  of  7G9,  in  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.  the 
main  weight  in  the  actual  act  of  election  is  exclusively  placed  in  the  college 
h»  LA>^  of  cardinals,  and  indeed  among  them  pre-eminently  in  the  bands  of  the  rardinal 
r^"^        bishops.   The  Pope  is  indeed  as  a  rule  to  be  taken  from  the  Boman  Church,  but 
if  no  BuitaMe  person  can  he  found  here,  ho  may  also  be  taken  from  outeide  (for 
the  higher  interests  of  the  Church  must  not  be  too  much  limited  in  this  respect). 
If  no  impartial  choice  be  possible  in  Borne,  tiie  election  is  to  take  place  at 
another  jdace  by  the  cardinal  bishops,  clcrgj*  and,  even  though  only  a  few, 
Catholic  laj-niQn ;  and  a  Pope,  so  elected  abroad,  even  before  he  has  been  »'n- 
thronod  iu  Rome,  is  to  have  the  full  legal  i)Ower  of  exercising  his  functions. 
Under  these  r^ulatioos  the  honour  due  to  Sling  Henry,  the  expectant  Emperor, 
is  to  be  reserved,  as  has  already  been  conceded  bim  by  the  Pope,  and  to  his 
successsors,  who  in  the  future  shall  personally  obtain  this  right  from  the  Apos- 
tolic See.    With  this  general  and  undefined  turn  of  expression,  which  treats  a 
participation  in  the  election  not  as  a  self-evident  ri-  ht  of  the  Emperor's  >>nt 
as  a  contingent  personal  concession,  the  right  of  the  ii.mperor  to  take  part  m  tljto 
election  of  the  Pope,  is  turned  into  the  one  and,  according  to  Scbbffbb- 
BoiCHOR8T*8  demonstrations,  genuine  papal  concep^n  of  the  decree,  while 
certainly  the  other  (and  imperial)  (1)  wipes  out  the  marked  preference  of  the 
cardinal  bishops  over  the  other  cardinals — which  nevertheless  did  not  per- 
manently maintain  itself — and  ('2)  puts  in  the  foreground  the  reference  to  the 
Emperor,  even  though  iu  the  same  iudofiuite  manner  and  conceived  as  a  per- 
sonal concession.  Cf.  ZCpfbll,  JPi'e  ^ptAvcdhUn^  Gdttingen  1874;  Schbppkr- 
BoiCBORST,  Die  insuonf fitt  Ajf  <2er  Jf%ijis<traAI  durcft  McolaiMr  /J.,  Strassh.  1879. 

At  the  above  Boman  Easter-Synod  (at  wbioli  the  affair  of 

Bereugar  was  also  discnssed)  or  at  one  somewhat  later,  decided 

measure :j  were  also  taken  against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
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Tho  defenders  of  tlie  latter  were  branded  with  the  anc  ient  heretic  al 
name  of  Nicolaitanes ;  all  priests  with  wives  were  forbidden  on  pain 
of  the  ban  to  hold  mass  and  divine  worship,  and  deprived  of  the  en- 
joyment of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  party  of  reform  now  sought 
also  to  gain  the  support  of  popular  opinion.   Cardinal  Damiani  and 
others  in  their  sermons  invited  their  hearers  to  attend  no  divine 
service  by  such  clergy.   In  Florence  a  monkish  party  denied  the^'"^^ 
clergy  in  general  who  were  stained  with  simony  and  concubinage, 
the  capacity  of  administering  the  sacraments  with  saving  efficacy 
so  that  many  of  the  laity  died  without  communion.   On  the  other 
hand  opinions  became  public,  which  regarded  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  marriage  of  priests  as  the  only  decisive  means  of  cure.  Arch- 
bishop CuNiBBBT  of  Turin,  himself  unmarried,  allowed  his  clergy 
to  marry,  and  even  Dahuni,  who  combated  this,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  they  distingnished  themselves  by  their  conduct 
of  life  and  knowledge.  In  the  diocese  of  Milan  also  the  marriage  of 
priests  was  quite  universal,  and  the  clergy  indeed,  free  neither  from 
simony  nor  secularil^  (secular  businesses  and  pleasures  such  as 
hunting),  but  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  stood  high.  But  it  was  just 
here  that  there  now  emerged  an  ecclesiftstical  demagogic  move- 
ment, promoted  and  f&voured  by  the  powerful  efforts  towards  reform 
of  Ansehn  da  Baggio  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lucca  and  finally  Pope     _  . 
Alexander  n.),  the  so-called  Ftataria/  which  simultaneously  directed  /''^"^^ 
itself  against  the  secular  clergy  and  the  nobility  of  the  cities.  Piery 
preachers  of  repentance,  like  Artalb  already  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  Laxdulf,  rebuke  the  secularised  clergy  and  contrast  with 
theirs  the  poor  and  chaste  life  of  Christ.    The  violence  of  the  party 
conflicts  caused  Nicholas  II.  to  send  Cardinal  Damiani  and  Anselm 
of  Lucca  to  Milan.    The  ancient  independence  of  the  metropolis 
bristled  up  against  the  interference  of  Damiani.  Vnit  Archbishop 
WiDQ  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  thus  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
ecclesiastico- political  fermentation  the  demands  for  the  reform  of 
tlie  Church  and  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of  liome  over  Milan  werr^ 
simultaneously  carried  to  a  successful  issue.    But  in  Germany  the 
bold  efforts  of  Nicholas,  whicli  also  worked  against  the  Cxerman 
imperial  influence  on  the  papal  election  ond  on  Italian  afians, 
already  awakened  a  strong  opposition.    Cardinal  Stephen,  who  was 
to  transmit  the  acts  of  the  Koman  council,  was  not  admitted  to 
audience  at  ail  by  the  G  rman  court,  and  a  German  assembly,  in 
which  bishops  also  took  part,  subsequently  declared  all  statutes  of 

'  The  name  Baiarini  is  derived  from  the  quarter  of  the  xag^gatberars, 
Pataria. 
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the  Pope  to  be  invalid.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas.  IL  Aksbuc  of 
Lticca,  raised  by  Hildebrand  and  the  cardinals  without  any  refer- 

•ence  to  the  German  king  Henry  IV.,  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Alexander  II.  (1061-73).  The  opponents  of  Hildebrand  (the 
Eoman  nobility  )  attached  themselves  to  the  German  court,  which 
was  already  excited  and  disturbed  by  the  close  alliance  of  the 
Eoman  Seo  with  the  Normans.  At  the  Council  at  B^le  t  imperuil 
party  declared  the  young  King  Henry  IV.  to  be  tho  hair  of  the 
*l  fci/^  iioman  Patriciate  and,  appealing  to  the  rights  exercised  by  Henry 
^^^^  m.,  declared  Anselm  an  intruder,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Lom- 
bard bishops,  set  up  Bishop  C.vd.m.o  of  Parma,  a  representative 
of  the  higher  Lombard  clergy  as  anti-|>opo  :  HoNOHirs  TL,  an  elec- 
tion in  which  no  cardinal  took  part.  Lombard  troo]>s  conduct^ 
him  to  Home,  he  took  ])ossession  of  the  Le*  nme  city,  as  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  could  not  come  forward  directly  against  the  imperial  Pope, 
and  the  Normans  were  occupied  in  Southern  Italy;  and  the  Roman 
nobility  took  his  side,  Godfrey  sought  to  mediatf»  and  Cadalo  was 
able  to  Withdraw  and  await  a  German  decision.  But  in  Germany 
the  revolution  was  completed  by  the  overthrow  by  the  German 
princes,  under  Anno  of  Cologne's  leadership,  of  the  imperial  role  of 
the  Empress  Adelheid  and  by  Anno  himself  obtaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  infant  king  and  the  government  of  the  Empire 
(1062).  The  Synod  of  Osbor  (Augsburg)  declared  in  favour  of 
Alexander  n.;  royal  ambassadors  were  to  conduct  him  to  Rome, 
if  their  examination  should  show  that  Alexander  II.  had  been 
elected  without  simony.  In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  principle 
•of  reform  was  practically  victorious)  although  the  decision  still 
formally  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Oerman  court 

But  the  young  King  Henry  now  fell  out  of  the  hard  hand  of 
Anno  into  tiiat  of  the  ambitious  Arohhishop  ADAtBBBT  of  Bremen, 
who  (1066)  carried  through  the  declaratum  of  his  oapability  of 
hearing  arms,  and  gave  free  scope  to  his  passions.  After  Adalbert's 
influence  was  broken,  the  prlnoes  of  the  Empire  forced  a  wife 
(Bertha)  on  Henry,  fimn  whom  he  sought  separation  with  the  help 
•of  the  bishops  who  were  about  him  (Siegfried  of  Kayenoe  and 
•others),  but  Alexander  n.  decidedly  rejected  this  through  his  legate 
Pamiami  at  the  Diet  of  Wonns  (1069).  Henry,  filled  with  deep 
mistrust  of  the  great  princes  of  the  Empire,  had  surrounded  him- 
self with  younger  men  distinguished  neither  by  birth  nor  property, 
the  companions  of  his  youthful  pleasures,  who  along  with  the 
bishops  about  the  King  formed  a  sort  of  court  government.  At  this 
•court  the  trade  in  clerical  ofiiced  and  tlio  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical 
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and  monastic  property  on  laymen  and  also  on  prelates  was  vigorously 
pursued.  In  this  regard  the  avarice  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen  is 
notorious.  Alexandeb  II.  at  the  Eastor  Synod  of  1070  now  ordered 
the  Archbishops  of  Mayence  and  Cologne  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
to  Kome,  to  justify  themselves  against  the  reproach  of  simony.  It 
was  tlkUB  meant  to  make  them  docile  instruments  of  the  Pope,  which 
alflO  succeeded.  But  the  state  of  affairs  in  Lombardy  gave  occasion 
for  the  taking  of  further  measures.  In  Milan  the  movements  of 
the  Pataria  had  progressed  under  the  clerical  demagogy  of  Ebleh- 
BALD.  After  he  had  laid  down  his  office  (1060),  the  reforming  party 
raised  a  cleric  named  Atto,  who  however  waa  forced  to  abdicate  by 
the  enraged  burghers.  On  the  other  hand,  King  Heniy,  whose 
power  in  Lombardy  for  the  most  pert  rested  on  his  right  of  investi- 
tnre  of  the  bishops,  cansed  Bishop  Godfbkt,  whom  he  had  previously 
invested  on  Wmo's  proposal,  bnt  who  was  already  the  object  of  the 
papal  ban,  to  be  ^xmseerated  at  Novara  by  the  assembled  bishops. 
Alexander  JL  now  laid  the  ban  npon  several  advisers  of  the  King, 
at  the  same  time  reproaching  them  with  simony,  but  died  soon 
after. 

8.  The  Fontiilcate  of  Gregory  VII. 

Sources :  Jaffe,  BrG.  II.  {Mon.  Greg.)  vid.  p.  248.  The  letters  also  in  Ml.  148, 
where  also  coL  843  sqq.  the  Vetera  fiMMttnn.  emOra  tcMsmatieos  collected 
by  Obktsxb  ed.  Tbboiiaosl,  Wien  1611  («lao  in  Qbitsbr^s  0pp.  VI.)  have 
been  printed,  contrasted  with  -which  is  Mich.  Ooldast's  Apologia  pro 
Imp.  Henr.  JV.,  Hanov.  1611.  On  the  controversial  literature  ?  Mekzel, 
die  frdnk.  Kaiser^lL  bd]  Cassander,  (fas  Zeitalter  Hildebrands  filr  und 
gegen  ihri,  Darmst.  1842;  Hex^fbnstein,  Greg.  Bestrebungen  nach  den 
SMischrtJUn  E^ank.  1866  sad  K.  Uf  bbt,  <lte  AJbteimng  Bdiuichs 
IV.t  ete.  in  JQ/.  Shtdienj  MeuUr  gemidmeit  1887,  p.  95  sqq.  and  Wattb. 
under  the  names  Beno,  Benzo,  Olbcrt,  Wai-kam  of  Naumh. ;  Paulus 
Bbrnriedbns,  Herrand,  Bonizo,  Bnino  de  hello  Saxon.,  Bernolb  of  Const. 
— Literature:  J.  Voiot,  Hildebrand  aU  Gregor  VII.  n.  8.  Z.,  2iid  ed.  184(5 ; 
LiPSius  in  ZhTh.  1859;  A.  F.  Gfi^^rbr,  Gregor  VII.  u.  s.  Z.^  7  vols., 
Scbaff  1859-61  (the  portrait  of  Gr.  VH.  is  Sbnost  lost  in  a  comprelienBively 
siiling  nniTsraal  obureb  history  of  bis  time).— H.  Fi/)tho,  JT.  Httnriek  IV., 
2nd  ed.  2  toIs.,  1855;  W.  Gibsbbrbcht,  die  Gesetzgebung  der  rdm  .  Kaiser 
zur  2>f't  Gregors  in  the  Mnnchener  hint.  Jb.  1806 ;  v.  Hanke,  WG.  vol.  7, 
1887  and  thereon  W.  Martbks,  IJeinrich  IV.  u.  Gr.  VII.  nach  der  Schilde- 
rung  v.  Iiankes\  1888. 

At  the  funeral  obsequies  for  Alexander  IT,  Hildkbrand  was  him-' 
self  elected  by  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  which  Cardinal  Hugo 
was  skilful  enough  to  turn  in  such  a  way  that  the  election  neverthe- 
less appeared  to  proceed  from  the  cardinals.  Henry  did  not  fqel 
himself  in  a  position  to  raise  objection  to  the  choice.  Hildebrand 
-was  now  to  carry  to  completion  as  Gregory  YII.  what  he  had  intro- 
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duced  by  his  influence  since  the  election  of  Leo  IX.  He  deeply  felt 
the  corrnpt  condition  of  the  Church,  and  descried  a  main  root  of 
the  evil  in  the  fact  that  the  secular  lords  did  not  hesitate  to  d'^'grade 
the  Church  to  the  po.smon  of  a  handsorvant,  and  in  her  emancipa- 
tion find  exaltation  to  decisive  power  ho  saw  tlie  ta«k  nnder  the 
enormous  burden  of  which  he  almost  succumbed.  The  Church  was 
to  rule  as  the  divine  authority  not  merely  in  the  guidance  of  men's 
consciences,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  political  life.  He  already 
emphasizes  most  sharply  the  ])rofane  and  lieathen  origin  of  the 
secular  power  in  contrast  to  the  divine  origin  of  tlie  spiritual,  and 
so  brings  to  its  strongest  expression  that  dualism  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  which  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  till  the  reaction  against  it  asserts  itself  ever  more  sharply  in 
the  last  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  finally  the  Reformation 
brings  the  religions  recognition  of  the  moral  dgnificaiuie  of  the 
state  and  every  other  natural  ordinance  of  God. 

Hence  there  proceeded  a  war  for  life  or  death  between  Church 
and  State  with  so  much  the  more  necessity  that  the  hierarchy, 
with  its  claims  to  power  and  property,  had  itself  entirely  assumed 
the  character  of  a  secular  power,  and  had  utilized  the  divine 
dignities  it  claimed  to  obtain  enormous  secnlar  privileges,  and 
thereby  indeed  had  undermined  ite  really  spiritaal  aims.  But  the 
dominance  of  the  papal  power  required  their  confiOntratiOB  in  the 
papacy.  Thos  all  the  previous  claims  of  the  papacy  seemed  to  gain 
exalted  life  in  the  powerful  perBonalifcy  of  Gregory  VII,  As  he 
interfered  despotically  in  the  organism  of  the  Church,  so  also  he 
claimed  to  exercise  authority  over  the  throne,  and  besides,  be 
occasionally  came  forward  with  the  most  extravagant  claims  on 
various  Western  kingdoms  as  special  fiefs  of  S.  Peter. 

At  first  Gregory  appeared  to  desire  to  direct  his  weapons  against 
King  Philip  of  France, "  the  worst  of  the  tyrants  who  enslaved  the 
Church."  He  was  able  to  count  upon  the  powerful  support  of  the 
Cluniacs,  but  much  less  upon  that  of  the  French  bishops,  whom  as 
early  as  1074  he  accuses  of  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  simony  prac- 
tised by  the  King.  He  required  them  to  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  the  latter,  and  if  not,  threatened  France  with  the  interdict. 
But  with  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  circumstances  of  Germany 
and  the  dangers  which  threatened  from  Lombardy,  he  let  this  con- 
fiict  drop  and  turned  against  Henry  lY,  The  latter  had  so  alienated 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  by  harsh  proceedings,  that  they  desired  to 
accuse  him  to  the  Pope  of  oppression  and  simony.  Gregory  immedi- 
ately demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  councillors  who  had  been 
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excoiiimuincated  his  predecessor.  His  mother,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  Pope,  sought  to  mediate,  and  the  Saxon  revolt  which  now 
broke  out  (still  in  1073)  still  further  induced  him  to  give  way.  He 
wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope/  rendered  a  repentant  con- 
fession at  Nuremberg  in  1074  in  the  prespnce  of  his  mother  and  two 
Roman  cardinal.^,  and,  along  with  thn  .  \r()mnniMi<  at  ed  councillors, 
who  had  promised  on  oath  to  sunen  ler  all  ( liurch  properties 
obtained  by  simony,  was  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  attempt  of  the  cardinals  to  bring  about  at  this  point 
a  German  national  council  in  order  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
required  by  the  Pope,  was  wrecked  on  the  antipathy  of  the  German 
clergy.  But  at  that  time  the  Pope  was  able  to  hope  that  he  would 
be  able  to  induce  Henry  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church  to  a  war 
against  the  infideia.  The  wish  of  the  Pope  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Greek  £mpexor  Michael  VII.,  who  was  oppressed  by  the  Seljuks, 
was  at  the  same  time  induced  by  the  hope  of  abolisbing  the  still 
recent  schism  between  the  Boman  and  the  Greek  Churches.  But 
about  the  same  time  Gregory  himself  was  hard  preaaed  by  the 
Normans,  and  Henry,  after  overthrowing  hia  enemies,  soon  retnmed 
to  his  old  manner,  and  the  German  clergy  reaiated  the  interfSarenoe 
of  the  Pope.  At  the  Bomau  Synod  (Febmary,  1075)  Gregory  then 
decreed  numerons  eocleaiaatical  penaltiea  against  resistant  German 
and  Lombard  bishops,  and  five  oooncilloro  of  the  King  were  onoe 
more  laid  under  the  ban  on  acoonnt  of  simony.  Bat  in  addition,  at  ,  ^^^^« 
a  Boman  synod  of  the  same  year,  he  carried  through  the  hold  law  t^**'^'*^^ 
of  iaY68titiire»  whioh  prohibited  bishops  and  abbots  from  receiving  a  lx:<^ 
bishopric  or  abbacy  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  prohibited  the 
rolera  £rom  conferring  inyestitore  on  penalty  of  excommunication. 
Befoce  the  pabHcaticm  of  the  law  Gregory  caused  confidential 
oyertnrea  to  be  made  to  the  King,  in  order,  aa  it  aeems,  to  give  the 
King  an  opportunity  of  taking  measnrea  to  obviate  the  threatening 
dangera  which  were  involved  in  this  extreme  step.  At  the  same  ^{^^i^Sf 
time  he  himself  was  threatened  and  entangled  on  all  hands ;  * 
BoBBBT  GuisoASD,  whom  he  had  previonsly  excommunicated,  he 
once  more  laid  under  the  ban.  Bat  in  Milan  the  fiJl  of  Tr.aT.nnAT.p 
and  the  Pataria  ensaed  at  Easter  1075;  the  Milanese  craved  an 
archbishop  from  the  Emperor ;  the  ma  jority  of  the  Lombard  bishops, 
under  the  leadership  of  Wibkrt  of  ICavonna,  again  resisted  Gregory; 
and  in  Rome  itself — even  among  ,the  clergy — the  opposition  was 
active ,  Cardinal  Hugo  the  Wise  took  the  lead  among  his  opponents. 

'  Greg.  Bog.  I.,  29  a.  £d.  Jai     p.  46. 
O.H. — VOL.  n.  8 
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Henry,  who  in  the  summer  of  1076  still  negotiated^  directly  with 
the  Pope  througli  ambassadors,  after  completely  overthrowing  the 
Saxons  now  ceased  to  pay  any  attention.   The  excorarannicat  ed  ]>  r- 
sons  appeared  in  his  entourar/i  ,  and  in  Lombardy,  at  t  he  sitting  of  the 
diet  on  the  Plain  of  fi,oncag"lia,  he  praised  the  Milanese,  declared  the 
Parana  eiienues  of  the  Empire  and  the  Xmg,  and  by  his  own 
apftomtmeiit  gave  the  Milanese  an  archbishop    Thedald).  Once 
more  Gregory  applied  to  Henry  through  representations  by  letter 
and  oral  charges  tliroagh  the  returning  royal  ambassadors,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  ban,  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  the 
moral  aociisations  which  had  been  raised  against  him.  Henry 
received  the  embassy  in  Gh>slar  on  the  Xst  Jannaiy,  1076,  where  he 
held  a  diet  under  a  full  sense  of  his  restored  power,  and  now  de- 
stroyed  his  bridges.   At  Worms  (24th  January,  1076)  he  caused  a 
^     great  portion  of  the  German  bishope  to  declare  the  deposition  of  the 
Y     Pope  whO)  as  was  said,  was  shattering  the  Empire  and  degrading 
the  faishops.^    The  Lombard  bishops  subscribed  the  decree  of 
deposition  at  Piaoenza  and  Pavia.   Its  bearers  aroused  a  fearful 
storm  against  themselves  at  the  Lenten  Synod  of  Borne  (1076),  and 
7  ^^^tBgotj  now  declared  the  exoommnnication  and  deposition  of 
^    Heniy,  and  released  his  subjects  from  their  oath.  Serions  Toioes  did 
O    indeed  deny  ihe  Pope's  right  to  the  latter  course ;  *  bnt  a  portion  of 
the  Gtoman  bishops  at  once  hombled  themselves  before  the  Pope, 
others  began  to  waver,  and  the  Gterman  princes,  angered  over 
Henry's  government,  demanded  at  Tribor  in  October,  1076,  that  the 
King  should  give  satisfaction  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  hold  judg- 
ment on  Henry  in  Germany  itself ;  if  by  his  own  fault  Henxy  shonld 
remain  under  the  ban  for  a  year's  time,  another  King  was  to  be 
elected.  Henry  then  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope  in 
order  to  take  their  weapon  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Qerman  princes. 
Before  the  Pope  came  to  Germany,  he  hastened  in  the  winter  with 
his  wife  and  child  from  Besanpon,  over  Mont  Cenis,  and  found  a 
^       friendly  reception  in  Lombardy,  so  that  the  Pope,  already  on  the 
i*^      way  to  Germany,  betook  himself  to  the  castle  of  Canossa  to  the 
Margravine  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  fearing  an  evil  turn  of  affairs  from 
Henry  and  the  Lombards  who  were  hostile  to  the  Pope,  But 
Henry  was  driven  by  his  threatened  position  in  Germany  to  seek 
release  from  the  ban  above  everything.    This  brought  him  as  a 
penitent  mto  the  court-yard  of  Canossa  (January,  1077),  where 

»  Vid.  Henry's  letter  insert  1  In  the  Eeg.  IV.  B. 

•  The  decree  of  deposition  of  Worms,  rid.  MOL  II.  4^ 

*  SegebertiM  GembL,  Theodore  of  Verdun  and  Walram  of  Naumburg. 
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G-regory  saw  him  stand  from  morning  till  evening  during  three 
days  hefore  ho  released  him  from  the  ban  at  the  intercession  (•£ 
Matilda,  Henry  was  obliged  to  promise  to  render  satisfaction  to 
the  German  princes  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
afford  the  latter  or  his  legates  security  for  his  journey  to  G-ermany 
with  a  view  to  adjusting       qnaml.'   Henry's  humiliation — that 
event  of  typical  significance — was  however  neither  a  reconciliation  ^  jr^ 
nor  any  brilliant  victory  for  Gregory.  But  Heniy  thereby  alienated 
the  Lombards,  who  regarded  themselves  as  deceived  in  him,  but 
were  brought  together  with  him  again  by  the  similarity  of  their 
interests:  his  attitude  showed  that  he  only  awaited  more  favoarable 
times  to  move  against  the  Pope  once  more.  The  German  prinoes  on 
the  other  hand,  very  little  contented  with  the  release  of  the  ban,  so 
as  not  to  be  given  over  into  bis  band,  now  proceeded  at  Foreheim  in 
March,  1077,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate,  to  the  election  as 
king  of  BxTnour  of  Swabia,  who  was  obliged  to  promise  ^ee 
episcopal  eleoti<m  and  n0n»ezercise  of  the  right  of  investiture! 
While  the  civil  war  now  raged  in  G^ermany,  the  Pope,  although 
through  his  legates  he  had  done  everything  to  ruin  Henry,  shrewdly 
withheld  his  decision  until  Budolf  overcame  Henry  at  flarohheim 
(1060) ;  only  then  did  Gregory  renew  the  ban  against  Henry  at  the 
synod  in  Home,  declare  for  Budolf ,  and  issue  the  general  prohibition 
<rf  lay  investiture.  Henry,  however,  at  Mayence  and  Brixen  caused 
Gregory's  deposition  to  be  declared,  and  in  Brixen  Archbishop 
WiBKBT  of  Bavenna  was  elected  as  Cjubmsiit  HI.  In  the  autumn 
of  1060  Budolf  feu  in  the  battle  on  the  Elster,  whereby  the  ad- 
herents of  Henry  were  not  a  little  increased.   But  the  embitter- 
ment  had  reached  too  high  a  point  for  Gregory  to  be  able  to  try  to 
turn  back.    He  was  now  reconciled  to  the  Norman  Robert  Guis- 
card,  whom  he  had  excommunicated  m  1074  uii  account  of  his 
seizing  possession  of  Campania,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  fief  of 
Lower  Italy  ;  in  Germany  he  stirred  u  p  the  project  of  a  new  election 
of  a  King  pleasing  to  Komf?  (in  doing  which  his  legates  were  to  be 
prepared  in  case  of  ni  t  d  to  give  up  many  of  the  hierarchical  ,  ^^^^^^ 
dt-mandsj.    In  March,  1U81,  Henry  marched  into  Italy,  desolated 
the  lands  of  Matilda,  and  advanced  on  Rome  and  conquered  theL'|0^ 
fortified  Leonine  City  (2nd  June,  1(J83).    After  vam  negotiations, 
Henry  conducted  his  ]X)pe,  Clement  III.,  to  Rome,  and  lie  was  now 
solemnly  consecrated  and  recognised,  and  at  Easter,  1084,  crowned 
Henry  and  his  spouse.   Qxegory,  who  was  besieged  in  the  Castle  of 

'  Lambert's  statements  go  further. 
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S.  Angelo,  was  conducted  by  Robert  Guiscard  and  his  Normans, 

before  whom  the  Emperor  withdrew,  after  a  frightful  pillage  and 
laying  in  ashes  of  Rome,  to  Salerno,  whore  he  once  more  summoned 
believers  to  his  aid,  but  in  vain.  Near  his  end,  he  excepted  Henry 
and  Clement  m.  from  the  absolution  \\  iiich  he  granted  to  las 
op]X;nents,  and  died  on  the  25th  May,  l()h.'>  with  the  words:  "I 
have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  injustice,  therefore  X  die  in 
exile.'* 

Gregory  pr(x>ooMlwl  quite  differently  against  Williiim  of  Normandy  t!ip  ron- 
qtieror  of  England,  for  whom  Lanfmnc,  the  Prior  of  the  monastrry  of  B«>o. 
afterwards  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Stephen  in  Caen,  had  procured  a 
CZn^^>^  dispensation  from  Popa  Nicholas  IL  (1059)  on  account  of  hte  marriage,  which 
was  ecclesiaatieallj  diapatabto.    At  that  time  Hildebrand  ezpeotad  mnch  of 
.^^WUllam  and  loolrad  with  favour  on  liis  conquest  of  Anglo-Saxon  England. 

iara  came  foiward  with  the  claim  to  lie  thf  reformer  of  tho  English  Church, 
which  was  in  process  of  decay,  and  LuDfranc  hncanio  his  adviser  in  so  doing. 
Hildebraud  hoped  by  ecclesiat^tical  auihonzatiou  of  William  s  euterprii>e  to 
obtain  for  the  Choreh  a  poaition  of  femdal  snperiotity  over  the  new  kingdom, 
and  William  stood  in  need  of  the  Pope  as  against  the  Saxon  clergy.  Hence  in 
1070  a  papal  embassy  came  to  England ;  William  was  crowned  anew,  and  by 
means  of  tho  Synod  of  Winchester  and  the  replacing  of  many  Saxon  bishops  by 
Normans  carried  through  the  reform  of  the  English  Church  after  the  French 
model,  just  as  in  the  secular  sphere  he  carried  out  the  Iv'ormau-Freuch  feudal 
constitution.  Lanfnute,  raised  to  the  archbiehopric  of  Canterbory,  obtained 
the  subordination  of  the  archbishopric  of  York  to  Canterbury  in  the  interest  of 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  unity.  But  William  laid  claim  to  the  right  of 
the  appointment  and  inv^-stiture  of  the  bishops  and  only  conceded  a  right  of 
contirmation  to  the  Jtoman  Pope.  No  pope  was  to  be  recognized  by  his  clargy 
without  hiB  consent,  papal  letters  were  first  to  be  laid  before  the  king.  In 
doee  alliance  with  William,  Lanfranc  also  took  up  a  cold  attitude  towards  the 
claims  of  the  Pope.  At  the  Synod  of  1076  (Winton.)  he  contented  himself  with 
tl'*^  absolute  ]  rnln'bition  of  the  marriage  of  priests  only  in  tlie  case  of  the 
canonical  clergy,  the  married  secular  clergy  wore  protected  in  their  position, 
and  only  in  future  was  uo  one  to  be  consecrated  without  the  vow  of  celibacy. 
But  the  repeated  desire  of  the  Pope  that  William  should  swear  fidelity  to  htm 
and  his  successors,  William  T^jected  with  quiet  coldness,  while  he  promised  to 
pay  the  usual  sums  to  Rome.  Nevertheless  Gregory  YII.  guarded  himaeH 
against  irritating  him;  wbon  his  legate  had  suspended  refractor)*  Norman 
bishops,  he  caused  thorn  to  be  reinstated  out  of  regard  for  the  king,  in  order 
wherever  possible  to  win  him  by  gentleness. 
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3.  QrogwEy's  gncceaiora  and  the  Controversy  on  InTestitiire  down  to  tke 

Concordat  of  Worms. 

Soureus  TieroRis  III.  (Desiderii)  diaiogi  de  nUraeutU  S,  Bmsd,  in  Mab.  A,  8, 
IV.  (Ml.  149).  Urbani  II.  epp.  in  Ml.  151.  The  epp.  and  opp.  Paschalis 
n.,  Gelasii  II.  and  Calixti  II.  in  Ml.  \m.  Literature.:  E.  Gbrvals,  PoU- 
tisrhe  Geschichte  Deutschlands  unter  Heinrich  V.  ami  Lothar,  IT.  2  vols., 
Leipzig  1841;  Druffbl,  K.  Ueinrich  IV.  u.  seine  ,%hit€,  B^nsburg  1863; 
IL  F.  amw,  Zur  Biographie  UHims  11^  Berlin,  1883 ;  Schum,  Dit  FoUHk 
du  Paptte$  Jkue^aUs  II.  gegm  K,  Eeinneh  F.  in  M,  d.  Akad,  der 
Wi$$en8ch,,  Erfurt  1877 ;  M.  Maurer,  P.  Calixi  11.^  toI.  i.  Mtinchen  1886. 
— E.  Bbrnhbim,  Zur  Qea<Mchtt  des  Womuer  CkmcordeUs,  1878;  Id.  in 
ZKO.  7,303  sqq. 

Henry  IV.  had  remained  victor  and  in  ihe  next  encoeeding  years 
acquired  the  decided  preponderance  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Bat  the 
eodesiaetical  reforming  party  r^g^arded  Gregory  as  a  martyr  of  the 
holy  cause ;  they  now  elevated  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gregory,  _ 
the  abbot  Dbsidebius  of  Monte  Casino,  as  Yioron  m.  (1066-1067),^«^«^  Jif 
who  however  was  hard  pressed  by  the  imperial  pope,  Clement  HI 
His  successor  also,  ITbban  IE.  (1068-1090)|  the  French  Cluniac  Otto,  [i-M^  g 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  had  to  relinquish  Borne  to  the  imperial  pope.  The 
e£Ebrts  after  peace  of  the  princes,  who  desired  to  induce  Henry  to 
allow  his  pope  to  fall,  were  wrecked  on  the  point  that  Henry  would 
not  sacrifice  the  bishops  of  his  party.    But  tJrban's  power  soon 
increased.   Already  in  1089  be  brought  about  the  marriage  (which 
certainly  was  soon  dissolved  again)  of  the  much  older  Countess 
Matilda  with  the  son  of  tlie  most  dangerous  enemy  (>i  Henry  IV., 
Duke  Welf  the  younger  of  Bavaria.    Jn  Lombardy  tlie  democratic 
party  of  the  Pataria,  which  was  at  Llie  saiiif  time  adverse  to  the 
(Teriiiau  rule,  gained  the  preponderance  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
perially disposed  bishops,  as  again  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops' 
rights  of  superiority  passed  over  to  the  rising  cities,  au  event  which 
the  Pope  w^ilhngly  permitted  to  occur  in  this  case.    Henry's  cans*? 
was  again  injured  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Ooniud.  who  was  made 
King  of  Italy.    But  Urban  II.  was  specially  assisted  by  tiie  enthusi-p  a^Ja» 
asm  for  t  lie  Crusades  which  had  been  kindled  since  1094,  and  which^^*^^^ 
placed  him  as  the  intellectual  chief  of  this  powerful  movement  at 
the  head  of  the  West.    At  the  synod  lield  b}^  Urban  in  Piacenza 
(March,  101)5j  in  the  midst  of  the  schismatics  of  Lombardy,  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  his  party  showed  itself,  and  at  the  brilliant  assembly  ^  jT 
of  Clermont  (November,  1095),  where  he  invited  men  to  the  crusade  ^^^^^^^"^^^ 
under  promise  of  plenary  indulgence,  he  was  able  at  the  same  time 
to  cany  through  his  measures  against  King  Philip  of  France. 
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The  latter  had  repudiated  his  wife  Bertha  in  1002,  in  order  to  enter  upon  ft 
new  marriage  with  Bartrada,  wlio  had  separated  from  her  husband  tlie  Ooont 

o£  Anjoa.  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres,  supported  by  Urban,  had  energetically  pro- 
tested against  the  audacity  of  the  king  and  liad  been  summoned  to  trial  for  hiprh 
treason  by  a  roimrilat  Rheims  which  was  complaisant  to  the  king.  The  Pope, 
to  wliom  Ivo  appealed,  had  now  caused  the  ban  to  be  uttered  against  the  king 
by  his  legates  at  Autun.  Philip  anbmittod  in  appearanse  only  and  was  reUasad 
from  the  ban.  But  at  Clonnoint  Urban  renewed  the  ban  against  the  king. 

Here  also  Urban  took  up  the  question  of  investitare  in  the  spirit 
of  Gregory.     In  Germany,  where  the  crusading  enthusiasm  was 

not  yet  kindled,  Heni  }  indeed  retained  the  upper  hand.  But  Urban 
II.  entered  Rome  triumphantly  accompanied  by  crusaders,  and  his 
opponent  Clement  here  lost  all  impoi  tarice.  Towards  the  Normans, 
however,  Urban  was  obliged  to  enter  mUi  a  method  of  procedure 
which  entirely  deviated  from  his  principles,  in  order  not  to  lose 
indispensable  allies.  To  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  and  his  dci^cendants 
he  gave  the  privilege,'  that  no  papal  legate  should  ever  be  sent 
into  his  land  api:ainst  his  will,  but  that  the  pope  wuuld  mUch  rather 
always  apply  to  lioger  and  ius  successors  as  his  legates,' 

His  successor  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118)  had  to  continue  the  con- 
flicts which  were  b^gun. . 

For  a  few  years  at  least  |ie  brought  to  obedience  King  Philip  of  France,  on 
whom  (1100)  at  the  Synod  of  Poitiers  he  anew  imposod  tho  ban  on  account  of 
continued  adultery.  In  £ngIaiLd,  William  Rufus  liko  his  father  had  Icept  the 
dominion  over  the  Church  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  treated  the  holders  of 
eeoMMtieal  dignities  entirely  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  the  aeeuiar  bfttona,  and 
ruthlessly  practised  simony.  Ansklm  of  Bee,  whom  William  (lOdS)  had  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur3',  effected  his  recognition  hy  Urban  II.,  but  refused  to 
pay  to  tho  king  tho  usual  suras  for  his  conliruiation,  journeyed  to  Rome  and, 
while  bib  archbii^hopric  vi&a  laid  under  arrest,  lived  in  Italy  as  an  exile,  in 
close  relationship  with  Urban,  who  also  inyited  his  counsel  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  Oxeelo  («Af.  n0v).  William's  son  Henry  I.  (Beauelerc)  did  indeed 
recall  himi  but  when  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king,  new 
conflicts  aro<?e.  After  Auselm  for  tliis  reason  had  betaken  himself  to  T'rb;\n  in 
Rome  and  had  threatened  t}ie  king  with  the  ban,  the  asrreement  wa.s  arrived 
at  that  in  the  investiture  Henry  should  dispense  wicii  the  ring  and  btad,  but 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  conceded  him. 

In  Gernian}"  it  seemed  that  the  disturbing  int<?rnal  quarrel  was  to 
b©  finally  at  reat  and  Henry  IV.  to  attain  undisputed  dominion.  But 
Paschal  encouraged  the  making  of  war  upon  t  he  spiritual  domains 
of  Cambray  and  Liege,  which  had  remained  ikithtul  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  (Siegebert  of  GembloursI  i,  by  Count  Kobert  of  Flanders,  who 
had  returned  £rom  the  Holy  Land,  and  wiio  here  raged  with  tire  and 

'  MANsr,  20.  r^59. 

*  The  foundation  for  the  so-called  Monorchia  eociesiaatica  Sidlw;  vid. 
F.J.  SsNTiiSi  Atonarchia  Siculot  Freib.  1869. 
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sword  in  a  new  sort  of  crusade.    Paschal  renewed  the  ban  against 
Henry,  the  power  of  which,  already  flagging,  was  accentuated  anew 
by  the  rising  of  Henry  tlie  sou  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  against  iiis 
father.  When  Henry  IV.  had  died  deserted  and  excommunicated  at 
Liege  in  1106,  the  Pope  released  tiie  German  clergy  from  the  ban, 
but  renewed  the  prohibition  of  investiture.    Henry  V.  had  indeed  ^4**-"*^'^ 
shown  himself  very  devout  towards  the  Church  and  the  papal 
legates  at  the  assembly  at  Nordhatisen  (May,  llOB),  hut  as  Emperor 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  same  declinatory  staudpomt  as  his 
faiiier  in  the  matter  of  the  investiture.    He  said  that  he  knew  of 
no  other  means  of  instituting  the  bishops  in  their  bishoprics.    If  the 
king  did  noL  confirm  thom  upon  them,  the  vassals  would  not  obey 
them,  and  their  declarations  of  law  would  have  no  force  ;  and  also 
the  royal  aurhonty  was  indispensable  for  the  avoidance  of  irregular 
elections.    At  the  same  time  all  simony  was  to  be  avoided,  and 
canonical  election,  but  of  course  under  royal  confirmation,  was  to  be 
conceded.    The  king's  ambassadors  in  vain  asserted  these  views  at 
the  assembly  at  Ch&lons  in  1107.   The  hopes  entertained  in  the 
papal  party  in  Upper  Italy,  which  had  greatly  risen  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  were  ahready  depressed  at  the  S3mod  at 
Guastalla  in  1106'  by  the  reserved  attitode  of  the  Qennan  bishope 
sent  by  Henry  V.,  and  the  imposing  progress  to  Rome  of  the  latter, 
who  also  restrained  the  spirit  of  the  aspiring  Lombard  cities  and 
compelled  Matilda  to  fulfil  her  feudal  obligations,  now  brought  FOpe 
Paschal  into  severe  embarrassment.  In  the  negotiatioiis  on  investi- 
ture the  Pope  made  the  remarkable  proposal :  that  the  Chureh 
should  renoonoe  all  royalties  and  oontent  itself  with  its  purely 
eoclesiastioal  (freehold)  estates  and  ecclesiastioal  revenues  (tithes  and 
offerings).  In  1111  a  treaty  was  aotnally  established  aooording  to 
whiohi '  under  this  oondition  the  king  at  the  imperial  oonmation 
was  to  renounce  the  investiture  and  sscure  the  heritage  of  S.  Peter, 
but  the  Pope  was  to  oommand  the  dergy  to  restore  to  the  Empire 
everything  which  the  Church  had  for  centuries  received  on  feudal 
tenure  from  the  Empire  (prinoipaEties,  counties,  rights  of  coining,  of 
market,  of  toll,  imperial  prefectures,  oourts,  castles,  etc*).  This 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  Church's  tenure  of  political  power, 
and  the  Empire  would  have  been  thrown  into  confusion.  Hence 
the  public  reading  of  the  treaty  in  S.  Peter's  before  Henry's  corona- 
tion aroused  a  great  tumult  and  could  not  be  carried  to  a  conclusion. 
But  Paschal  along  with  the  cardinals  was  m  the  power  of  Henry 

'  Where  it  was  purposed  to  dig  up  the  corpse  of  Wibert  of  Ravenna,  throw  it 
into  the  water,  and  humiliate  the  proud  Archbishop  of  KaYenua. 
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(who  kept  him  prisoner  for  two  montlis'i  and,  in  April,  1111,  had  to 
agree  to  concede  tlie  investiture  to  the  Emperor  under  condition  of 
free  canonical  election  wit hout  simony  ;  ecclesiastical  consecration 
was  only  to  ensue  after  the  royal  confirmation  and  investiture.  At 
the  sa:ii6  time  Paschal  was  obliged  to  promise  the  Emperor  on  oath, 
never  to  excommunicate  him  and  to  crown  him  forthwith,  which 
took  place.  But  the  pressure  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  of  action, 
which  was  exasperated  by  this  obsequiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  compelled  him  practically  to  withdraw  his  concessions  at  the 
Li^ran  Synod  of  1112.  The  Pope  declared  that  he  would  person- 
ally maintain  his  oath,  not  excomxaimicate  the  king  or  trouble  about 
the  inyestitare,  biit  as  the  treaty  was  objectionable,  the  synod  must 
deoide  upon  it.  The  sjrnod  reacted  it  uoaiiiiiioiuly ;  and  the  Pope 
permitted  the  issue  of  the  ban  against  the  Emperor  by  his  legatee 
in  France  and  Burgundy.  But  in  spite  of  the  revolt  in  Germany 
(Saxony)  this  was  still  unable  to  shake  the  attitude  of  Henry.  He 
came  for  a  second  time  to  Italy,  where  the  death  of  the  Mai^grayine 
Matilda  (1115)  who  had  bequeathed  her  great  property  in  land  to 
the  papal  aeOi  occasioned  a  cQutrorersy  which  was  equally  important 
for  the  Empire  and  the  chair  of  P^ter,  seeing  that  along  with  the 
allodial  property  oonsiderable  impjodal  fieft  belonged  to  this  landed 
estate.  Ptesohal,  who  besides  was  greatly  tossed  about  by  local 
party  quarrels,  fled  .before  the  Emperor,  but  once  more  returned  to 
Borne  in  1118,  but  died  in  the  same  year.  Against  Gbbooby  VIII. 
who  was  now  elevated  by  the  imperial  party,  GsiiAsius  II.,  who  was 
elected  by  the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  could  not  maintain  himself  in 
Rome  and  Italy.  But  in  France  and  especially  in  Glugny  he  found 
the  best  reoeption,  and  his  opponent  did  not  obtain  practical  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  France  now  became  more  and  more  the  real 
fulcrum  of  the  ecclesiastical  movement.  Here  Gelasius  died  in  1119, 
and  the  cardinals  elevat  ed  Archbishop  Guido  of  Vienna,  a  descendant 
of  the  aucu;iit  Biirgundian  royal  house,  who  was  related  to  Henry, 
as  Calixtus  II.  (1119-1124).  He  was  a  man  of  decided  ecclesiastical 
disposition,  astuteness  and  firmness,  who  at  once  gained  the  votes 
at  Rome.  After  vain  negotiations  Calixius  renewed  at  Rheims 
(in  1119)  the  prohibition  of  simony  and  investiture  and  the  ban 
against  the  Emperor,  and  sodii  thereafter,  drawn  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  and  supjxjrted  by  France,  ro turned  to  Rome  where  the 
anti-pope  was  treated  with  ignominy  ami  kapt  prisoner,  while,  in 
Germany,  amid  the  conflicts  of  which  Arcijbishnp  Albert  of  Mayence 
was  the  soul,  Henry's  attention  was  abundantly  occupied.  But  the 
desire  for  a  return  to  an  assured  state  of  law  asserted  itself  im- 
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perioiuly  in  Germany,  and  tke  princes  of  the  Empire,  who  had  learned 
to  know  their  power  in  these  conflicts,  brought  about  the  imperial 
peaoe  of  Wnnborg  in  1121.  The  way  was  being  paved  fi>r  an 
acyostment  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  claims.  The  more  moderate 
canonical  yiew,  as  already  represented  by  Iyo  of  Chartres  and 
others,  and  newly  founded  by  Hugo  of  Fleury,^  asserted  itself,  and 
Caliztm  IL,  a  princely  man  of  wider  horizon  than  his  monaatically- 
.  narrowed  predecessors,  responded  to  their  wishes.  A  synod  of  the 
Empire  at  Mayence  negotiated  with  the  papal  legate,  and  the  united 
Conioordat  was  prodaimed  on  the  plam  of  Wonns,  on  fho  83rd/(rZ  /  J 
Septenberi  1188|  in  the  open  air  and  in  presence  of  an  incaloulabkg^v><<^^^ 
multitude  of  people,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the  Emperor  and  the^jf  IJ/^ 
legate.  The  Emperor  renounced  the  invoititaxo  with  ring  and 
staff,  promised  to  allow  free  canonical  election  and  eoclesiastioal 
consecration  (absque  mnonia  e(  aliqua  violentia)^  the  Pope  conceded 
that  the  election  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  the  Empire  should 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or  his  representative,  the 
feudal  investiture  waii  the  properties  and  rights  of  the  Church 
sliuuid  ensue  by  royal  investiture  with  the  sceptre,  and  the  bishops 
should  swear  fealty  to  the  king  and  render  what  they  owed  from 
tlieir  properties  to  the  Empire.  Thus,  formally,  free  ecclesiastical 
election  was  to  take  place,  but  in  Germany  ecclesiastical  consecra- 
tion was  not  to  ensue  before  the  investiture  and  rendering  of  the 

oath  as  vassal,  wliereby,  as  the  king  was  not  bound  to  invest  or 
confirm  every  elected  person,  the  election  as  a  rule  of  persons 
pleasing  the  king  seemed  secured,  while  also  the  use  of  the  royal 
influence  in  contested  elections  was  conceded.  All  the  same,  this 
held  good  in  its  full  extent  only  for  Germany,  while  for  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  i.e.  for  Italy  and  Burgundy  i  Areiate),  the  transference 
of  the  royalties  was  only  to  ensue  after  ecclesiastical  consecration, 
and  indeed  within  six  months.  At  the  great  Lateran  Council  o^ 
112B,  the  fint  genual,  tbis  Conoordat  of  WonnB  was  confirmed. 

'  TracUdm  de  regia  poieataU  et  taeerM.  diffnitattf  Ml.  16SL 
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4.  Ihe  snecediiig  Popes  dovm  to  1164  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Sources :  Honorius  IT.  in  Ml.  Narratio  electionis  Lotharll  MGS.  XTI.  51 1 
Innocbkti  II. (and  his  next  successors  C<i>l.  and  Luc,  II  )  opp.^X.  179,  K u^'onu 
III.  Mi.  180. — On  AuNOLU  of  Breccia,  Otto  Fhisino  de  ffegtis  Fridenci  I. 
HOa  XX.  and  Seripi  rtr,  Germ.,  8nd  ed.  rea  Waiti,  HaniiOT.  1884 :  ^ 
aqq.  (37),  II.,  SI8  (Joh.  Samb.)  Autorid  ponlt^,  M08.  XX.,  687.  Bbbjibabdi 
Claraev.  epp.  Ml.  182,  ^i'A.—Litemtttm:  W.  Bbbnbardi,  Lothar  von 
Supplimburg,'Leipzig  1879  ;  W.  BKRNiiATim,  Konrad  TJT  5  vol^  ,  IHH^  W. 
GmsBBREcnT,  Arnold  von  Brescia  in  SBA.  1878;  R.  Bkbitbr  in  HTb,  VL 
F.,  vol.  8,  lieipzig  1889. 

Amid  fnglitful  conflicts  a  result  which  was  certainly  somewhat 
meagre  had  been  reached.  Tli*^  (ierman  monarchy  was  weakened, 
the  power  of  the  princes  as  against  the  (xerina!!  imperial  govern- 
ment wa.s  set  f  ree  ;  the  hierarchy  proceeding  from  Rome  was  essen- 
tially strengthened,  the  papacy,  which  from  the  time  of  Hildebrand 
lay  in  the  choice  of  the  cardinals,  had  emancipated  itself  from  the 
£mpire  and  by  the  spiritual  investitore  had  bound  the  clergy  of  the 
different  countries  more  closely  to  itself  and,  on  the  other  hAnd,  liad 
loosened  their  connection  with  the  feudal  state,  and  by  means  of 
oanonical  election  had  placed  the  spiritual  power  more  freely  at  its 
own  disposal.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  monarchy,  as  conceived  by 
Charlemagne,  had  been  replaced  1^  that  of  a  universal  spiritnai- 
Mnarchkal  smpiiei  which  eirerywhere  inserted  itself  like  a  wedge 
into  the  seonlar  kingdoms.  But  the  abstract  theories  of  a 
hierarchical  theocracy,  which  would  necessarily  have* split  up  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  or  given  them  as  vassals  into  the  hands  of 
the  spiritual  monarch,  had  been  broken  and  moiified  by  the  force 
of  oiroumstanoes,  so  that  the  spiritual  members  of  the  kingdom 
were  not  entirely  alienated  from  national  interests.  On  the  other 
t  hand  a  war  of  ideas  had  been  let  loose,  which  led  farther. 
Suxo»i^     Galixtus  n.  was  folbwed  by  Hokobiub  II.  (1124-1130),  Henry  V. 

by  the  Saxon  Lothab  III.  of  Supplimburg  (1125-1137),  an  opponent 
of  Henry's,  who  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Pope. 
Even  if  he  did  not  abandon  essential  ordinances  of  the  Concordat  of 
WormSy  the  Pope  nevertheless  seems  really  to  have  been  approached 
for  his  confirmation  of  the  election.  After  the  death  of  Honorius, 
Innocent  II.  (1130-43)  was  opposed  by  a  minority  of  the  cardinals 
to  Anacletus  U.  who  was  elected  by  the  majority,  and  belonged  to 
a  family  ot  Jewish  descent  which  had  become  rich  through  usury 
and  financial  speculation.  Elevated  by  bribery,  he  maintained 
himself  in  popular  favour  by  giving  away  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  and  leaned  for  support  on  Roger  of  Sicily.  But  Innocent 
found  his  support  in  France  among  ruling  personages  like  Bernard 
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aiiil  was  acknowledged  by  the  West  witli  the  exception  of  Italy. 
LoTiiAit,  who  conducted  him  to  Borne,  was  crowned  by  him  m  the 
Lateran  church  (as  Anacletus  still  held  S.  Peter's)  and  invested  with 
the  propertifvs  of  Matilda.  Alter  tiie  dfath  of  Anacletas  (II08)  the 
(Second  Gtiaeralj  Lateran  Council  was  able  to  celebrate  tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  1139.  But  Innocent,  in  tlie  con- 
fiict  with  King  Koger  and  the  revolted  cities  of  the  papal  doiiuiin, 
had  to  experience  the  renunciation  of  obedience  to  him  by  Rome 
itself,  which,  after  the  model  of  the  Lombard  cities,  elprted  its  own 
government  and  revived  the  senate  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  next  successors  of  Innocent  II.,  C(ELbstink  II.  (06.  1144)  and 
Lucios  II.  {oh.  1145)  iiad  to  deal  with  the  restless  Rome,  which 
nominated  a  Patricius,  who  was  to  take  poBseeion  of  the  royalties 
of  the  Pope.  The  Cistoroiaii,  pupil  and  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  see  as  Euqbkius  III.  (1145-11&3),  did 
indeed  end  the  quarrel  with  Borne  by  recogoiaing  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city,  and  in  return  received  the  concession  of  the  right  of 
investiture  of  the  aenatoni ;  but  his  remaining  in  Rome  was  not  yet 
to  last ;  France  became  essentially  his  refdge.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  reverence,  being  guided  and  supported  by  Bernard's  q>iritual 
authority.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Edessa  (1146)  which  threatened 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  strengthened  the  enthusiasm  for  a  new  ^^ZZ^^M 
muA^  which  was  nouridied  and  deepened  by  Bernard's  striking 
preaching  of  penance.  Kogenius  not  only  promised  full  indulgence 
to  the  participators,  as  Urban  had  once  done,  but  also  freed  debtors, 
if  they  took  the  cross,  from  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest,  and 
gave  feudal  tenants  the  right,  if  their  liege  lords  would  not  lend 
them  the  neccesary  money,  to  pledge  their  properties  toihe  Church 
or  pious  laymen.  In  Gtermany  also  Bernard's  appeal  now  worked  \ 
theHohenstaulen  Covbad  (1188-1152)  took  the  cross  like  the  French 
l4ewi8  Vn.  But  in  spite  of  the  oAthusiastic  pronuses  the  affSeur 
came  to  a  pitiful  end. 

In  Rome  meanwhile  the  republican  movement  had  won  new^^^^^A 
importance  through  the  interference  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  (  ffinM^**^ 

This  strenuously  ascetic  priest,  filled  with  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  poverty  01 
CShrist  and  the  apostles,  had  previously  preadied  aturringly  at  Bveeola  against 
aU  sscnUir  property  Of  tlie  clergy ;  iwiMta  were  only  to  Uv«  on  the  tithes  and 
free  gifts  of  believers ;  bishops  and  abbots  to  hold  no  royalties.   The  strictly 

spirinml  voice  found  a  lively  echo  in  the  rising  cities  with  their  republican 
leaniii^'s.  It  was,  as  it  wore,  the  continuation  of  the  tifcinacratic  Pataria, 
whicii  now  however,  in  consequence,  turned  their  aim  also  a^itiust  the  doiui- 
aaat  ehnroh  ibiell  Arnold  was  aeeuaed  by  bis  bishop,  and  at  the  Lateran 
Synod  of  1139  dopoeed  from  his  office  and  expelled  from  Italy.  He  betook 
himaeli  to  France,  attached  himaelL  ***^|^|]fal|rfl-       himsell  taught  in  Paris 
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that which  greatly  agreed  with  the  law  of  Christians,  but  stood  in  opposition 
to  their  Ub*"'  Bernard,  who  carried  through  the  ooademDatioii  of  Abelard  at 
tlie  Synod  of  Sent  (1141),  aim  elFeeted  Arnold^s  expulsion  from  Paris.  In 

Switzerland,  howe%'er,  the  latter  found  a  patron  in  a  cardinal,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  Italy  in  1145.  Here  he  received  Eugeuius's  pardon,  and  devoted 
himself  in  Rome  to  tlie  works  of  penance  imposed  on  him,  bnt  was  caught  by 
the  republican  movcmeiu  there.  Home  desired  to  see  all  priestly  dominion 
aheliflhed  and  the  clergy  limited  to  their  purely  spiritual  fiuetione,  and  In  eo 
doing  sought  to  obtain  support  in  Conrad  III.  Rome,  they  thought,  wss  again 
to  beeome  in  the  old  Roman  sense  the  eentre  and  source  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  Conrad,  from  this  centre,  was  to  play  ttif>  part  of  a  Constantine  or  a 
Justinian.  By  his  gernions  AUNor.D  gathered  a  party  of  adherents  who  were 
highly  esteemed  among  liio  people  on  account  of  their  strict  morality  :  the  sect 
of  LomlNurdt.  He  bound  bimself  by  an  oatli  to  the  Roman  s^ate  and  the 
BepuUie,  preached  against  pride,  avarice  and  all  tbe  vices  of  the  cardinals ; 
against  the  Pope,  who,  he  said,  was  no  shepherd  of  souls  but  a  man  of  blood, 
who  covered  incenfliarifons  and  bloodshed  with  his  authority;  called  him  a 
tormentor  of  the  Church,  oppressor  of  innocence  and  the  like;  and  in  spit^«  of 
the  Pope,  Rome  adherevl  to  Arnold,  both  on  the  return  of  Eugenius  in  November, 
1149,  and  also  on  his  later  return  in  1162. 
^LjsnJ^^^  Bernard  of  Qairvaux  also  desired  in  his  own  fashion,  as  Arnold  did  in  his,  to 
lead  back  the  papacy  from  secularization  to  its  true  spiritual  purity.  "Who  will 
^ive  nip,  Wforo  I  die,  to  see  the  Chiirrh  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  days,  when 
the  Aposties  carft  their  nets  to  catch  souis,  not  silver  and  gold?"  When  his 
personal  intercourse  with  Eugenius  ceased,  he  addressed  to  him  his  book  Dt 
eontideraHone,  With  great  franlcness  He  warned  him  against  the  secolar 
conduct  of  the  papal  rule,  in  which,  he  said,  the  popes  were  the  successors  not 
of  the  Apostlas  but  of  Constantine.  He  saw  that  the  alliance  of  dominaius  and 
apostolatus  mu.st  destroy  both,  but  all  the  same  maintained  the  theocratic 
claims  of  the  papacy,  which  must  have  deprived  his  exhortations  of  eiiect. 
Only  the  monitions  not  to  injure  the  ecclesiastical  orgauism  of  authority  by 
arbitrary  interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  could  to  some  extent 
consist  with  it  Tlie  book,  however,  had  an  important  infiuenoe  on  sabseqnent 
times;  even  Widif  highly  esteemed  it. 

Eugenius  was  unable  to  overcome  the  anti-hierarcliical  and  re- 
^^'^  publican  movement  in  Piome.    But  it  was  now  also  directed  against 
the  Emj'i:i;oe  i^'uKOKHiCK  L,  wlio  had  succeeded  Conrad  in  1152; 
Rome  would  not  recognise  him  before  he  had  received  the  imperial 
^  rank  Irom  the  Ivomaa  senate  and  people.    This  brought  Eugenius 

closer  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  In  return  for  the  promise  of 
the  imperial  coronation,  Frederick  engaged  to  bring  the  Tlomans 
to  obedience  to  the  Pojx^  and  not  to  make  peac»'  with  the  Romans 
and  iioger  of  Sicily  without  the  Pope.  The  powerful  appearanca 
of  Frederick  in  tlie  first  Roman  campaign  (1154),  tlie  assertion  of 
his  im})erial  rights  and  the  subjection  of  the  Lombard  cities  did 
indeed  already  arouse  the  apprehensions  of  Eugenius  III. ;  but  it 
only  came  to  confli<"t  after  his  death  and  that  of  his  successor 
Anastasius  IV.  (1154;,  who  only  reigned  a  short  time. 
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«.  The  Popes  Hadrian  IV.  (1154-59)  and  Alezuider  UL  (U50-81),  ud  tin 
Holwiisteiiftii  Frederick  I.  BarlmoiiA  (115f^-90). 

SoureeB:  Hami  XXL;  Hadrian  IV.'a  opp.  ML  188,  Alexander  IIT.*a  IfL  900; 
Ono  FBieiNO.  and  his  continuators  Rahewin,  and  Otto  of  St.  Blasien,  vid. 
Wttb.  Thomas  a'Becket's  Lives  of  Herbert  of  Bosoham.  William  Fitz- 
stephen  and  John  of  8alisbur,v  and  others,  in  tlio  o])p.  Thorn.  Cant.,  hy 
Giles  and  ML  190  and  199.  Eobertsou,  MateriaLs  for  the  hist,  of  1%.  3 
vols.,  London  1876-81.^Ls'fera^t»f«.*  H.  BBum,  iUeae.  /il,  8  vole.  (voL  i.<» 
Snd  ed.),  Leips.  1860  and  64.  Alongr  with  the  works  on  the  history  of  the 
world.  Ft.  von  Raumer,  Gtschichte  dfr  Hohenstaufen,  4th  ed.,  Leipsig 
1871,  and  W.  GiESEHRKoar,  KaUtrgeschicMe,  vols.  4-6;  H.  Pruts, 
Friedrich     3  vols.,  1871. 

In  Hadbian  IV.,  an  Englishman  (Breakspear)  by  birth,  who  after 
adventurous  fortunes  had  been  promoted  a  rnrdiiuil  by  Eugenine 
ni.,  and  employed  in  important  oonoems  {vid.  Northern  Mission)^ 
a  most  highly  important  and  energetic  man  ascended  the  papal 
chair.  He  was  enocessfol  in  expelling  the  dangerons  reformer 
AjmoLp.  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  in  Upper  Italy! 
and  was  delivered  by  him  to  the  Roman  prefect  of  the  city ;  he  was! 
hanged  and  his  body  burned.  Frederick  contemptiioiisly  reject 
the  desire  of  the  Romans  that  he  should  receive  the  imperial  crown 
at  1;heir  hands.  In  spite  of  many  frictions  with  Hadrian,  Frederick 
agreed  to  the  ceremony  of  holding  the  stirrup,  and  was  crowned  by 
the  Pope  in  Borne  in  June,  1155,  by  which  he  estranged  the  hearts 
of  the  Bomans.  The  Pope  fleeing  from  Borne  with  al}  the  cardinals, 
in  wn  expected  the  help  promised  by  Frederick  against  the 
Bomans  and  Xing  William  L  of  Sicily.  He  made  his  peace  with 
William,  on  whom  he  conferred  Sicily,  Apulia,  Capua,  Naples,  etc., 
without  regarding  the  Emperor's  claims  on  Apulia. 

Ghreat  embittermeiit  was  created  at  the  Diet  at  Besangon  (1157), 
by  a  letter  of  the  Pope,  in  which  with  many  reproaches  he  reminded 
him  of  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  dignity  which  he  liad  received 
from  the  Pope.  By  the  expressions  used  [beneficium  and  conferre) 
he 'seemed  to  designate  the  emperorship  as  a  fief  of  the  Pope's. 
People  were  reminded  of  a  picture  of  the  coronation  of  Lothar 
(wlio  certainly  was  invested  by  the  Po|)e  with  the  allodia  of  the 
properties  of  Matilda,  which  could  now  be  ex{)l;iined  by  reference 
to  the  emijrrorship/.*  The  Pope's  legate,  Cardinal  Roland  (after- 
wards Alexander  TL),  actually  expressed  himself  in  this  sense.  In 
view  of  the  universal  indignation  the  Roman  ambassadors  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  Diet  at  once.  Frederick  now  pointed  out  to 
the  Pope,  that  God  had  exalted  the  Church  in  Bome  through  the 

*  Pest  Aomo  fit  Papn,  sumit  quo  dante  ooronam. 
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EiTipirR,  and  that  now  the  Chnrch  sought  to  destroy  the  Empire. 
The  Pope  apolocris^rl,  and  gave  a  milder  meaning  to  his  t^arlier 
expressions,  when  Frederick  about  the  same  time  prepared  to  start 
a  second  time  for  Italy,  At  thf»  brilliant  Diet  on  the  Plain  of 
Koncaglia  in  1168  (after  tiie  lirst  humiliation  of  Milan).  Frederick 
caused  the  imperial  rights  to  be  reoorded  by  jurists  from  Bologna. 

The  question  concerned  all  rights,  which  had  been  regarded  in  luly  from 
ancient  iimee  as  royalties,  of  which,  however,  maoy  had  beoome  lout  to  the 

crown.  6ishoj»i  and  lords  wcro  reqniied  to  recognise  than  as  such,  and 
Frederick  confirmed  all  of  them  which  could  demonstrate  that  the.y  ^  at^ 
been  legitimately  obtained  by  royal  conferment.  But  the  claims  of  the 
Emperor  on  imperial  fiefs  which  had  long  become  lost,  and  the  extravagant 
expressions  as  to  the  abeolnteness  of  the  imperial  power,  which  corresponded 
not  to  hisloiical  eircnmstanccs  but  to  Roman  jurislic  theory,  provoked  discord. 

The  Pope  required  that  the  Emperor  should  not  exercise  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  Rome  through  /mn/it,  and  that  he  should  demand 
no  feudal  oath  from  the  Italian  bishops,  and  reproached  him  with 
hindering  his  legates  in  Germany.    The  Bmperor  rejected  the  first 
demand  which,  he  said,  would  make  the  emperorship  in  Rome  itself 
an  emply  name ;  from  the  hiahops  he  desired  no  feudal  oath  if  they 
would  renounce  the  royalties ;  but  said  that  the  legates  only  came 
to  Germany  to  plunder  and  satisfy  Boman  avarice.  Hadktan  was 
on  the  point  of  a  rupture  with  the  Emperori  when  he  died  in  1169. 
The  imperially-inolined  minority  of  the  cardinals  now  elected 
^t^^       TiCTon  IV.y  while  the  papal-hierarchica]  and  at  the  same  time 
\^    *  Sicilian  par^  elected  Cardinal  BoUnd  of  Siena  as  Albxahdib  m. 
(1159-81),   A  synod  at  Pavia  (1160)  attended  by  only  about  fifty 
^        German  and  Lombard  bishops  decliured  for  Victor,  while  Alsxandxb 
and  his  party  protested.   In  face  of  the  existing  predominance  of 
the  Emperor  in  Italy,  Alexander  fled  by  ship  to  Gbuoaj  and  after 
y   the  fall  of  Milan  (1st  March,  1162),  to  France.   At  the  common 
^     Synod  of  Toulouse  (antomn  of  1160),  the  kings  Henry  II.  of  England 
and  Lewis  of  France  had  deoided  in  favour  of  Alexander,  and  the 
attempts  of  Frederick  I.  to  draw  to  his  side  Lewis,  who  had  been 
enraged  by  secret  arrangements  between  Henry  11.  and  Alexander 
III.,  were  broken  off.    Alexander  was  able  to  hold  a  solemn  council 
at  Tours  in  1163,  at  which  the  anti-pope  and  his  helpers,  above  all 
the  right  iiand  of  the  Emperor  m  all  these  affairs,  Rajnald  of 
Dassel,  Bishop-elect  of  Cologne,  were  laid  under  aiiaihema.  Even 
in  Germany  a  prejv  »nderating  p  irt  of  the  clergy  and  the  iiKuiks 
(  thon^^h  of  the  German  archbisliops  only  Eberhard  of  Salzburg  and 
the  native  of  Cologne  Conrad  of  Wittelsbach,  who  had  been  ousted 
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by  the  Emperor)  stood  an  the  side  of  Alexander,  or  willed  and 
desired  a  decision  by  a  general  ooanoU.  The  important  CiftereiailS 
in  partioolar  championed  Alexander,  and  many  who  were  refugees 
for  this  reason  assembled  in  France.  The  ant  i- pope  Victor  died  in 
1164,  during  the  third  presence  of  Frederick  in  Italy,  and  Bainald 
of  Dassel  speedily  pushed  on  the  election  of  a  new  aati-pope, 
pAflOHAL  in.  At  the  assembly  at  Wnnlmrg  in  1165,  from  which 
many  absented  themselves  entirely,  inclination  towards  concession 
was  not  wanting,  and  the  insecure  sitoation  of  the  imperial  pope 
was  little  concealed  by  the  measures  against  the  resisting  dergy, 
the  deposition  of  Archbbhop  Eberhardt  of  Salabnrg,  and  the  con- 
fident appearance  of  Bainald  of  Dassel,  now  really  consecrated 
archbishop,  who  with  the  approval  of  Ftaohal  m.  carried  out  the 
canonization  of  Charlemagne.  Henry  XL  also,  who  had  already 
fallen  into  serious  quarrels  on  account  of  Thomas  Becket,  began 
to  take  up  an  ambiguous  attitade  on  the  papal  question.  Bat  the 
alliance  into  which  the  interests  of  Aleiander  came  with  those  of 
the  Lombard  cities  was  decisive.  The  League  of  Verona  had  been 
formed  in  1161  ;  Alexander  was  able  to  return  to  Italy  in  1165; 
the  league  was  expanded  in  1167  into  a  general  league  of  the 
Lombard  cities.  A  Hmit  was  placed  on  the  fortunate  advance  of 
the  Emperor  on  Italy  in  the  fourth  Roman  campaign  by  the  out- 
break  of  the  terrible  plague  in  the  army  in  1167.  Frederick  was 
obliged  to  escape  to  Germany.  Here  he  indeed  adhered  to  the 
schism  (Paschal  was  succeeded  by  another  anti-pope,  Calixtus  III., 
in  1168),  but  after,  when  on  his  fifth  Roman  campaign,  he  had 
been  left  in  the  lurch  by  Henry  the  Lion,  and  liad  suti'ered  a 
decided  defeat  from  the  Lombards  at  tho  bnttle  near  LegTiano  h^'^^*"^ 
/"llTei,  he  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  Alexander.  While  with 
the  Lombards  he  only  conchided  a  six-years'  armistice,  with  his 
other  Italian  opponent,  Willi  vtn  of  Sicily,  one  of  fifteen  years;  he 
now  dropped  Calixtus,  acknowledged  Alexander  and  gave  back  all 
the  conquered  terhtohea  to  the  Boman  Church,  although  also  «a^«o 
omm  iemn  in^perii.^ 

It  was  a  great  moral  defeat.    Pope  Alexander  advanced  as  victor 
and  the  gaping  wound  of  the  schism  closed. 

The  result  which  Alexanper  derived  from  this  in  England  was 
very  important.  The  English  clergy,  who  under  William  L  and  IL 

'  For  the  solemn  conclusion  of  peace  at  Venice,  on  the  basis  of  the  adjust* 
ments  previously  agreed  upon,  vid.  MGL.  II.,  147.  Cf.  on  account  of  the  words 
omitted  is  fligoiiixwi  Tamnn,  Cod,  dipl.  dominie,  Umpor,  t.  Hdi9  Bom.  1861, 
p.  38^  No.  80. 
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\^jpL,^J^  and  Henry  I.  had  been  held  in  strict  dependence  on  the  English 
crown,  had  indeed  tf)  sulfer  the  most  severe  oppressions  under 
Stephen  of  Blois  (1135-64^  but  hai  received  from  hnn  w  lieii  in 
a  hard-pressf  (1  situation  sworn  promises  as  to  tlie  intoi  Lies  of  the 
Church,  unhindered  aUiance  with  Rome  and  exemption  of  the 
clorgy  from  civil  jurisdiction.  In  tho  spirit  of  the  earlier  Norman 
rulers  Heney  11.  desired  to  assert  tlie  M  views  and  return  to  the 
1^^^^  (j;  old  constipfiidines.  At  the  Synod  of  Chester  (1167)  he  contrasted  the 
/xJT  ^oy*l  authority  as  instituted  by  God,  with  the  papal  as  only  derived 
from  men.*  Henry  had  elevated  the  Archdeacon  of  the  arch-see  of 
Oantwbary,  his  chancellor  Thomas  Bkcket,  a  man  who  had  formerly 
been  very  devoted  to  him,  to  the' Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  But 
the  latter  now  grasped  with  entire  tenacity  and  energy  the  hierarohi- 
cal  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  At  the  as- 
sembly of  the  kingdom  at  Winchester,  Henry  required  that  if  the 
archdeacon  should  have  to  judge  the  clergy,  a  royal  official  should 
be  given  him  as  his  assistant,  and  further,  that  a  cleric  who  became 
guilty  of  gross  offence  should  after  his  clerical  degradation  be  handed 
over  to  the  royal  court  of  justice  for  further  punishment.  The 
wavering  bishops  were  induced  to  resistance  by  Beoket.  And  in 
accordance  with  fiecket's  advice  the  bishops  would  only  undertake 
an  indefinite  obligation  to  the  consueludanes  amtm  with  the  evasive 
formula :-  taboo  ordine  nostra  et  htre  eedesia.  At  the  assembly  of  the 
^{i/u.^^  kingdom  at  Clarendon  (1164)  Becket  allowed  himself  to  be  induced 
by  the  exertions  of  the  king  to  promise  further  to  keep  the  ancient 
consuetndines  bona  fide*^*  These  consueiudineB  were  oodified  by  a 
commission  in  the  16  Artides  of  darendoiiy  which  declared  the 
autiliority  of  the  king  over  the  English  clergy,  his  influence  on 
the  election  of  prelates  and  especially  the  royal  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy,  and  greatly  augmented  the  difficulty  of  the  allianoe  of  the 
English  prelates  with  Borne. 

The  royal  court  is  to  l>e  lil^'liost  jutlicial  court  of  appeal,  which  deci'le< 
whether  accused  clergy  are  to  bo  tried  before  it  or  before  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal. Appeals  by  the  clergy  go  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  from  the 
latter  to  the  royal  court,  in  order  tbat  the  king  may  restnin  the  erehUsfaofS 
from  sllowiag  therjght in  qoMtion  fton  being  tnuugrMsed.  Also  inoonttovefaMB 
as  to  property  between  clergy  end  laity  the  royal  court  of  jnstiee  forms  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  Clergy  condomnod  by  the  royal  court  are  not  to  be  pro- 
tected from  punishment  by  the  bishop.  Prelates  may  not  f?o  without  the  coun- 
try- witiiout  the  royal  ponuission.  Bishops,  in  so  far  aa  they  occupy  royal  fiefs, 
stand  on  equal  looting  with  the  secular  banmSi  as  in  their  rights  so  also  in 
their  oUigationa  The  king  has  the  right  to  draw  the  levennes  d  the  preUtea 

»  Hefele,  V.  670. 
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on  occasion  of  Tacaacies.  The  elestioos  of  bishofB  are  to  take  place  Iqr  the 
potiores  persona  eccUskt  summoned  by  the  king  and  under  the  king's  approval. 
The  elected  have  to  vender  the  oath  of  fealty. 

•  Thomas  Beoket  also  accepted  these  eajn^o,  and  supported  by 
letter  the  request  of  the  king  that  Alexander  ahoald  give  them  his 
approval  But  he  soon  appeared  as  a  penitent  on  account  of  this 
compliance,  had  himself  released  from  his  oath  by  the  Pope,  and 
was  obliged  by  the  anger  of  the  king,  who  pat  him  on  his  trial  be- 
fore the  convention  of  secolar  and  spiritual  magnates  at  Northamp- 
ton, to  take  refoge  in  France,  where  he  was  protected  by  Lewis  VII. 

Alexander,  at  tirtt  more  moderate  than  Thomas  Becket,  yet  in  li(>ti  proceeded 
with  spiritual  weapons  against  the  "  robbers  of  the  Church,"  i.e.  all  on  whom 
the  king  had  bdscowed  the  administration  and  usufruct  of  the  archiepisoopal 

see  of  Canterbury.  While  Alexander  now  appointed  Beckst  apostolic  legate  for 
the  w])ole  of  England  ipxcei>t  the  province  of  York),  an  assembly  of  the  realni 
held  at  Chinon  near  Tour8,  and  so  iu  the  Norinan  doinain,  in  presence  of  King 
Henry,  determined  ou  an  appeal  of  the  entire  English  clergy  to  tlie  Pope,  which 
was  actually  carried  out  at  the  Synod  of  London  in  1166  under  Beoket*s  chief 
opponent,  Bishop  Gilbbht  of  London.  English  ambassadors,  supported  by 
English  money,  then  effected  in  Rome  the  sending  by  Alexander  of  legates  to 
Engirt nd  for  rlie  settlement  of  the  controversy,  declared  some  further  measures 
of  Thomas  Beckat's  to  ba  without  efiecc  till  the  decision,  and  released  the  ban 
which  he  had  uttered  against  the  councillors  of  the  king.  The  procedure  of 
Alexander,  who  had  to  fear  an  alliance  of  Henry  with  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
was  not  witliout  diplomaticambiguity,  and  Henry,out  of  regard  to  the  tendency 
among  the  clerj^y.  liad  to  g^ard  himstlf  a^^ainst  allowing  matters  to  come  to 
extremes.  An  attomptod  reconciliution  betv,'fpn  the  two  kings  and  Becket 
(Montmirail,  llGd)  was  wrecked  by  Becket's  ob^^tinacy  and  only  succeeded  at 
La  Ferte  Villeneave,  bat  even  thm  only  without  a  dear  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict, for  Becket  received  from  the  Pope  a  secret  permission,  only  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  excomnuinicate  and  suspend '*  the  seducers  of  the  King," 
TI'HjEn  of  York  and  GlLiiRttT  of  London.  Becket,  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
England,  sent  on  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  advance,  and  thereby  excited 
the  anger  of  the  king  anew.  The  latter  in  displeasure  let  fall  the  words  which 
four  knights  interpreted  as  an  encouragement  to  the  murder  of  Becket,  which 
they  carried  out  in  December,  1170,  io  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

The  blame  fell  opon  the  king ;  Becket  appeared  as  a  martyr  or^^^Z^ 
the  holy  cause.  In  letam  iov  the  promise  of  complete  subjection  to  ^'^'^^^ 
Alexander's  judgment  the  king  obtained  the  concession  that  the 
Pope  on  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  of  1171  only  excommnnicated 
generally  the  originators  and  instigators  or"  the  murder.  In  May, 
1172,  Henry  rendered  tlie  oath  of  obedience  to  ilie  Pupe  at  Avrt  uge, 
made  appeal  to  Eoine  free,  proiniijed  a  crusade,  pardon  for  all  clergy 
of  Becket's  party,  and  abolition  of  all  customs  injurious  to  the 
Church  wliK  h  luid  come  into  vogue  during  his  reign.  Tli  mas 
Becket  was  canonized,  and  the  king,  whu  was  harassed  by  ins  own 
sons,  did  public  penance  at  Becket's  grave. 

c.  H. — VOL.  n.  T 
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Alexander,  who  confirmed  the  independence  of  Alphonao  I.  of 
Portngal  and  awarded  him  all  oonqnests  on  the  Saracen  domains, 
at  the  height  of  his  authoritj  in  lld7  held  the  Third  (EGimieiiical 
lAteren  Synod,  which  ordained  that  a  third  of  the  Totes  of  the 
cardinals  were  to  be  reqnisite  for  the  valid  election  of  a  pope.  The 
complete  freedom  from  taxation  of  spiritual  properties  and  the  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  were  mosi  strongly 
emphasized. 

6.  The  Papaej  from  the  death  of  Alenader  III.  to  that  of  Innocent  m.* 

Sources  :  The  Letters  of  Innocent  IIL,  one.  book  for  each  year  of  tlie  ponti6cate, 
under  the  title  Segetia  (Bk.  4. 17-19  are  lost),  edited  partly  by  St.  Baluzb, 
partly  bj  BaiQinoirr  and  du  Taaii.,  together  also  in  the  opp,  ed.  Ml.  214- 
217 ;  hen  also  the  Segi^mm  super  negotio  Horn,  Imp.  and  the  <?ttte  Aiao- 

centii  by  an  anonymoiis  anchor.  Vita  InnocenfH  Iff.  ex  vjanusrr.  B^m. 
Guidonis  in  Muratori,  rev.  Ital  sc.  III.  1,  480.  J.  f  r.  Boiimkh.  die  L'ef/esfeii 
cUs  Kaiserreidus  (1198-1221) ;  2  vols.,  Stuttg.  1847-45^.  On  Phiiipof  Swabia 
and  Otto  IV. :  the  works  of  O.  Abbl  (1852  and  1866)  and  Winkblmamk, 
PhiL  von  Schw*  u.  Otto  IV.,  2  vols.,  1878  and  *7a  Belation  to  England : 
Pauli,  Gesch.  Engl,  3rd  vol.  From  liero  onwards:  0.  Loasiiz,  Deutsche 
Qttch.  de»  18.  u,  14.  Jh.,  2  voU,  Wien  lS6d^9. 

Ale.x  a\T)BR*8  successors,  who  followed  in  quick  succession,  have  attain  to  deal 
with  rho  refractory  spirit  of  Rome,  while  Frelcrick  I.,  aftor  the  snhjection  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  was  reconcile  with  Lonih.irdy  in  tlio  peace  of  Constance  in 
1183,  The  Lombards  swore  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  retained  the  royalties 
within  the  cities,  while  lor  the  others  they  required  the  imperial  confirmation. 
After  the  brilliant  Diet  of  Xayence  in  1184,  Frederick  marvhed  for  the  sixth 
time  to  Italy,  and  married  his  son  Hbxry  to  Constaxce,  the  heiress  of  Sicily, 
the  nearest  relation  of  t])C  chiMlc-.'TTin^  WillTam  II.,  thereby  oivTinl  to  liis 
house  the  prospect  of  ruling;  oyer  tlie  whole  of  Italy  and  withdrew  from  the 
papacy  this  important  nupport  against  the  imperial  pre|)onderance.  Friction 
was  not  wanting  between  Frederick  and  popes  Lucian  and,  especially,  Urban, 
who  belonged  to  a  Milanese  family  which  had  been  injured  by  Frederick;  so 
especially  in  the  contested  episcopal  election  in  Treves,  for  which  Urban  in  con- 
tradiction of  his  former  promise  consecrated  Volkmar.  one  of  the  can  Vulates, 
with  his  own  hand.  Urban's  deatli  averted  a  rupture.  Ciemeiit  III  .  wlio  suc- 
ceeded in  subjecting  the  Romans  to  himself  on  certain  conditions,  put  an  end  to 
the  qnarrsi  at  Tr&ves  by  deposing  the  obstinate  Volkmar.  At  the  same  time 
men*s  minds  received  another  direction  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  There  en- 
sue! the  Third  Oni  ;i  1  \  in  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  met  his  death.  When, 
not  lonp:  after  Frederick's  departni-e  to  tho  Fast,  Kinp:  William  IT.  of  Sicily  died, 
aversion  from  the  (ierman  rule  caused  tho  elevation  of  an  ille-jjitinififf  «rion  of 
the  native  nil  nig  house,  Count  Tancred,  whom  Clement  III.  in  his  own  inter- 
est willingly  invested  with  the  fief.  It  was  only  after  his  death  in  1194  that 
Henry  (now  Heniy  VI.)  was  able  to  enter  upon  his  Italian  heritage,  which  he 
would  not  receive  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope.  In  his  powerful  position  he  sternly 

'  Lucius  III.,  1181-85;  Urban  III.  — October,  11S7  ;  nret^oi-y  VI II.  — Decem- 
ber, 1187;  Clement  111.  —1191;  Celestine  IIL  —  11U8 ;  Innocent  HI.  1198-1216. 
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and  autocratically  opposed  tLe  aged  Pope  CsLEiiTiXB  III.  In  German^'  he  dealt 
with  the  episcopal  sees  without  regard  to  him.  In  Rome  and  the  State  of  the 

Church  he  administered  as  the  secular  ruler,  and  in  his  Sicilian  heritages  he 
proceeded  with  considarable  violence.  The  detention  as  a  Drjsonor  of  T^iniAnn 
Ca.UR  DE  L[ON  by  Henry  was  also  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Poj>e,  as  tlie 
Church  expre^ly  put  all  crusaders  under  her  protection.  Celestine  however 
did  not  venture  to  enter  upon  any  enterprise  against  Henry  VI.  But  all  appre- 
hension as  to  his  far*reaching  plans  disappeared  with  Henry's  early  death  in 
1197*  on  which  his  and  Constance's  son  was  left  a  child  of  three  years. 

Cardinal  Lothak,  of  the  house  of  the  Conti  iu  Anagiii,  now  ^ 
198)  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  the  prime  of  life  as  Innocent /^L^ti^^'***'^' 
ill.  He  had  been  educated  in  theology  and  law  in  Rome,  Paris 
tiiul  Bologna,  and  placed  sagacity  and  energy  at  the  service  of  the 
Church.  He  at  first  sought  to  establish  fixed  order  and  undisturbed 
government  in  the  State  of  tlie  Church,  obtained  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  himself  from  tli"  imperial  Pra^tectus  Urbis,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
w  ho  governed  lu  the  name  of  the  city,  and  bound  the  neighbouring 
counts  and  lords  to  allegiance.  Elsewhere  in  Italy  he  successfully 
asst-rtcil  tlio  claims  of  tlie  Papal  See.  The  It-ague  of  the  Tuscan 
cities  was  approved,  the  Lombard  league  renewed.  After  Henry's 
death  Const^uice  had  accepted  Sicily  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope  in  order 
to  secure  it  to  her  son  against  the  parties,  and  indeed  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  former  special  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  crown  of 
Italy  ivid.  sup.  p.  2G2)  and  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tax 
to  S.  Peter.  On  her  death,  however,  Constance  appointed  the  Pope 
himself  the  guardian  of  her  child,  and  he  protected  Frederick's  claim 
over  Sicily. 

Although  Fbedebick  II.  soon  after  his  birth  had  been  a(  know- 
lodged  as  successor  in  the  Empire,  the  German  princes,  with  a  view 
to  having  a  man  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  a  new  election  which 
ended  in  discord.  The  Hohenstaufen  Ptnxjp  of  Swabia  was  opposed 
by  the  Guelf  Otto  (the  son  of  Henry  ihe  Lion).  Both  parties 
negotiated  with  the  Pope,  who  ascribed  to  himself  the  right  of  de- 
ciding by  a  casting  vote,  since  from  ancient  times  the  election  of  a 
German  Eing  was  the  affair  of  the  Germans,  because  the  Pope  in 
transferring  the  Edtaian  emperorship  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Ger- 
mans had  transferred  this  right  to  them ;  but  the  Pope,  who  had  to 
bestow  the  imperial  crown,  had  of  necessity  to  make  trial  of  the 
person  elected,  hence  also  in  the  case  of  a  discordant  election,  he 
might  decide  for  the  one  candidate  or  even  choose  another.^  After 
lengthened  delay  Innocent  decided  in  March,  1201.  for  Otto,  who 

'  Vid.  t\i^  deltberatw  of  llOf)  in  the  Ilpghfrumde  negotto  Romani  imperii 
No.  29  (ML  21G|  1025),  and  the  i)ecretai  VetiercUtilem  (ibid.  10o5  sqq.). 
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promiseil  luia  on  oath  protection  of  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the 
Roman  Chnroli  and  olx-dionco  and  homage  such  as  the  pious  and 
cathoHc  Emperors  had  been  accustomed  to  show  towards  the  Koiuan 
soe.^  But  Philip  more  and  more  gained  ground  against  OiU),  who 
at  fir.st  asserted  the  prepuuderauce,  especMally  in  North  Germany. 
The  part}?"  conflict  in  Germany  became  the  best  ally  of  the  Curia. 
Philip  made  considerable  promises,  and  Innocent  already  began  to 
take  St.  ]ts,  by  which  Otto  was  to  be  moved  to  resign,  when  Philip 
fell  by  the  hands  of  bis  vassal  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  in  1208.  Otto, 
now  universally  acknowledged  by  a  new  election,  took  a  new  oath 
in  Italy  to  the  Pope,  in  which,  along  with  the  formerly  promised 
free  election  of  the  prelates,  i.e.  practical  reniiTM'iation  of  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  he  further  promised  renuncia- 
tion of  the  \m  ftpoiii  and  support  against  the  heretics,^  and  was 
crowned  in  1209.  But  Otto  forthwith  sought  by  stress  of  arms 
to  regain  the  imperial  rights  which  had  become  lost,  whereby  the 
disposition  made  by  Innocent  in  Italy  in  regard  to  Sicily  and  the 
poaaes-sions  of  Matilda  was  menaced.  When  Otto  for  this  purpose 
severely  harassed  Frederick  in  Sicily,  the  deluded  Innocent  uttered 
thQ  ban  and  deposition  against  hioi)  and  the  scion  of  the  hated 
Hohenstaufen  family,  Frederick  II.,  on  whom  he  had  moreover  be- 
stowed an  excellent,  brilliant  and  libei*al  education,  was  now  obliged 
to  serve  him  against  Otto.  Frederick  engaged  further  i\\so  to  rep^nrd 
Sioi]y  as  a  papal  fief,  and  then,  with  the  support  of  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France,  marched  on  Germany  (1212),  which  soon  sided  with 
him,  while  Otto,  supported  by  John  of  England  and  fighting  for 
the  English  claims  against  France,  was  worsted  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines  in  1214  against  Philip,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  lost 
his  prospects  of  Germany.  Frederick  fp^ve  the  Poyie  the  same  pro- 
mises as  Otto,*  and  received  the  German  royal  crown  at  Aiz-la- 
GhapeUe  in  1216. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  pontificate  Innocent  had  caused  the 
call  to  the  omsade  to  sonnd  forth  anew,  especially  by  means  of  the 
preaching  of  repentance  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly.  In.  consequence  the 
movement  had  arisen  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Latin 
Empire  in  Oonstantinople  nnder  Baldwin  of  Flanders  (1204).  How- 
ever greatly  Innocent  at  first  disapproved  this  deviation  from  the 

*  The  Importut  deed  of  the  8ih  June,  1901,  drawn  up  at  Neusa,  is  the  foon- 
dation  ol  the  later  privileges  ol  the  Bomati  see. 

*  HOL.  II.  2LG.  Cf.  FicKKK,  Forgchungen  xur  Beieh$-  und  Uecktsifetehkhie 

lialients,  II.  3f>B ;  Hekele,  V.  813. 
«  Dml  of  12th  JuJy,  1213,  in  MGL.,  II.  224 
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true  aim,  he  greeted  with  joy  the  fact  that  the  time  had  comp  when, 
after  destruction  of  the  golden  calves,  Israel  should  return  to  Judah. 

Innocent  had  manifold  opportuiutu  s  of  asserting  his  voice  even 
against  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  the  West. 

pRiuP  AuoiTSTUS  of  France  bad  ssparatad  from  his  wife  iKOSBuaots,  a  ^f^y 
Danish  iirinoeBS,  immediately  after  the  marriage,  and,  with  the  approval  of  his  ,  Jfc* 
bishops,  had  conchulf  d  a  new  alliance  with  Ar.^s  of  Meran.   This  had  been  "y^" 
already  opposed  by  Pope  Cele^t in e  111.  Synod  of  rompiegne  in  1193)  After 
vain  admonitions,  Innocest  laid  France  under  iuterdict  in  1200.  The  ostensible 
sabmiasinn  of  the  king  caused  it  to  be  repealed.  But  in  truth  the  disobedience 
of  the  King  endnted  till  the  death  of  Agnes  in  1901,  and  the  actual  reconcilia- 
tion with  Ing:eburgis  only  ensued  in  1213.    Innocent,  however,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Icinc:.  resn]vc<l  to  derlaro  tlio  two  children  of  A|>nps  to  1k'  lopitimate  and 
capable  of  tlui  succes.sion,  because  the  kinj?,  after  his  former  divorce  by  the  ^ 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  entered  into  the  new  alliance  bona  Jide.  flu/<-f"-  ^ 

King  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal  sought  in  vain  to  free  himself  from  the  ohliga-  '  7 
tion  to  the  Papal  See  undertaken  by  Alphonso.   Pbtbr  of  Aragon  had  himmlf 
crowned  in  Rome  in  1204,  in  order  to  stn-n^^then  his  authority  against  his 
jjowerful  vassals  and  njrainst  the  claims  of  Uaslile,  and  bound  himself  to  an 
annual  tribute.    Subse«|u»'ntly  indeed  lie  resisted  the  Pope,  who  opposed  his 
divorce.  In  consequence  of  tl»e  crusadinp:  movements,  Leo  II.  of  Armenia  now 
sought  attaohment  to  Rome.*  The  Bulgarian  Prince  Jobakmbs  requested  and  ^^^^"^  , 
obtained  the  crown  from  Innocent,    In  Hnngarj  he  appeared  as  arbitrator  ;  u  ^.V-f^^J 
But  John  of  England  had  esi>erially  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority.  ^    ^  t-*l^ 
In  John's  conflict  witli  Philip  of  Franrp,  Philip  was  acknowledged  as  feudal^^'**^ \  / 
superior  by  Prince  Arthur  for  Anjou,  Maine  and  Toumiue ;  the  murder  of 
Arthur  by  John  led  to  a  new  con6ict  in  1202.   John,  who  by  his  caprice  and 
inconstaney  had  roused  his  own  barons  against  himself,  then  sought  help  from 
the  Pope,  who  also  sought  to  mediate  between  the  two  kings,  but  finally  let 
the  inatter  drop,  so  that  John  about  120G  no  longer  possessed  a  ciry  on  the 
continent.    An  opjtort unity  was  then  nfForded  to  the  Pofio  for  intprforinj;  anow. 
In  a  controvers3'  between  the  monks  of  the  inona.Hiery  of  the  Trinity  at  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishops  of  the  eccleaiastical  province,  as  to  the  right  of  elactloB, 
both  parties  applied  to  Borne.  Innocent  recognized  the  rights  of  the  monks, 
bat  cancelled  the  election  which  they  had  overhastily  made,  and  induced  their  ^ 
oniissaries  in  Rome  to  choose  another  archbishop  (120^:.  viz,  lus  former  fellow-  •  ^Z"*^ 
student,  Stgphbn  Lanotom.    Tim  ambassadors  of  the  king  protested.  Inno-^^^T 
cent  sought  by  letter  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  king,  although,  as  he  declared, 
an  election  carried  out  before  his  own  eyes  did  not  require  the  confirmation  of 
a  secular  prince,  seeing  that  the  papal  chair  was  the  best  safeguard  of  all  right 
[  Ttegest.  IX.  206;  Ml.  215,  1045).    In  spito  of  the  opposition  of  the  king  he 
forthwitli  elected  Stephen  Ti;in'jrton  in  1207.    Jolin  resisted,  expclle  l  the  monks 
from  ( 'anterlmrv,  :ind  in  PJiJS  innocent  c.insi»d  the  interdict  to  be  proclaimed 
against  i:liigland  by  English  bishops.    Tiie  latter  had  to  have  themselves  by 
flight  from  the  anger  of  the  king,  who  now  expelled  numerous  clerics  and 
proceeded  with  the  conBscatlon  of  clerical  property.    Innocent  then  uttered  the 
ban  a;?ainst  .John,  and  was  able  in  1212  to  depose  King  .Tolin.  who  had  fallen 
out  with  the  barons,  and  assiji^n  liis  land  to  Kins  Philip  of  France.    He  is  said 
to  have  summoned  him  to  the  conquest  of  England  as  to  a  formal  crusade,  with 

*  Hbpbus,  Y.  B02f  etc 
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the  same  promises  of  pardon  as  in  the  conflicts  for  the  Holy  St^pulclire.'  John, 
who  could  no  more  fru?»t  to  hi^  barons,  now  gave  way,  acknowledged  Stephen 
Lan;;ton,  promised  to  restore  all  church  properties  and  to  recall  all  bauisbeU 
clergy ;  «nd»  in  aooordftnce  with  the  denund  of  the  Pope  expreased  by  bis 
legato  Pan'dulph,  made  over  liis  land  to  the  Holy  aae  in  atonement  for  his  own 
and  his  family's  sins,  in  order  to  receive  it  again  from  the  Pope  as  a  fief,  which 
was  to  be  binding  on  all  his  surreHfsors,  and  promised  to  pay  a  considerable 
yearly  sum  to  Rome  in  i'213  {liei/e.st.  1(1,  7»;-7a  Ml.  216,  870).  Philip  had  now 
to  give  up  his  hopes.   While  Stephen  Langton  took  the  lead  of  the  nobility 
who  were  discontented  witb  the  kingi  the  Papal  Xjegate,  Cardinal^bishop 
Nioholas  ofTusculum,  took  up  the  buimiiuted  king,  caused  the  post,s  of  the 
church  to  }h>  filled  u|)  with  tlie  croninros  of  the  kin;^.  interfered  in  tlie  juris- 
diction of  tlio  bislioii-^,  and  sonfjht  to  work  in  flotne  throuf^li  Pandulph  a^jainst 
Steplien  Langtou  aud  for  the  king.    But  the  barons  and  prelates  now  united 
against  the  morally  aonibilated  king,  and  forced  ICagna  Charta  from  bim  in 
1216^  which  was  to  become  the  foundation  stone  of  the  independent  national 
development  of  England.   The  Pope  in  vain  rejected  it,  uttered  the  ban  and 
interdict  agaiti^t  the  bnrons,  and  suspendM  Stephen  Lanp^ton  because  he  would 
not  oxconnnnnicatc  tlioui.    In  the couHict  of  tlie  barons  witli  the  king,  wliicli 
now  began,  it  nearly  cunie  about  that  Lewis,  the  son  of  Philip  of  France,  was 
made  king  by  them,  when  the  death  of  John  altered  the  situation.    In  this 
transaction  the  cold  unscrapulousness  of  Boman  desire  to  rule  comes  out  with 
special  eleamess,  playing  with  the  passions  of  princes,  making  use  of  every 
means  and  becominp:  the  ally  of  the  most  nnprinciplod  prince,  as  soon  as  lie  is 
broken     Tin-  unprei  i/dented  iiomau  exactions  of  money  also  came  to  li;^ht  hero 
and  wero  scuiirgml  in  most  bitter  terms.    But  the  hierarchical  policy  of  the 
Pope,  which  would  have  enslaved  a  country  through  its  princes,  was  involun- 
tarily made  to  give  the  impulse  to  the  above  mentioned  national  development.' 

Towanls  the  end  of  his  life  Innocent  arranged  tlio  brilliant 
Fourth  General  Lateran  Synod,  invitations  to  which  were  issued  ttj 
all  the  patriarchs,  archVii.shops  and  bisliops  of  Christendom,  as  well 
as  to  the  seciihir  potentates,  the  masters  of  the  kni;;htly  orders  and 
the  presidents  of  the  great  orders  of  monks,  and  which  was  actually 
attended  by  412  bishops,  tiLK)  abbots  and  priors,  and  very  many 
representatives.  Two  conflicting  candidaies  for  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople appeared,  but  Innocent  appointed  a  third  person,  the  Tuscan 
priest  Gervasius,  as  Patriarch  of  Oonstantinople.  The  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  (Acre)  and  the  united  Maronito  Patriarcli  also  appeared, 
the  (Latin  (  Patriarch  of  Antiocb,  and  even  the  Alexandrian  Patri- 
arch of  the  Melchites  sent  representatives.  The  council  was  to 
advise  the  reacqoisition  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  arrange  com- 
prehensive reforms  of  the  whole  Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
and  especially  to  establish  measures  against  hSFesy^  which  had 
become  too  powerful.    Innocent  himself  pronotinced  the  solemn 

^  With  Hatth«us  Paris,  ad  ann,  1212, cf.  Wi NKBLMAim,  Philijtp  von  Sehwaben^ 
If.  857,  note. 

*  Stuhbs,  The  Conttiiutional  HtBtary  of  Engl^  1874, 1. 520. 
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opening  oration.  We  shall  everywhere  meet  again  the  ordiiuaices 
of  this  important  council,  wUich^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  forme  the  apex 
of  the  papal  glory.*  loziooent  raised  the  conception  of  Gregory  to 
its  highest  pitch,  and  consciously  expressed  the  idea  that  the  Pope 
was  the  vkanm  Dei;  the  Lord  gave  Fetor  not  only  the  whole 
Chnrchi  but  the  whole  world  to  role.  As  every  knee  hows  before 
Christ,  so  ought  all  to  obey  Peter,  even  kiogs  should  not  think  to 
rule  aright  if  they  do  not  exert  themaelyes  to  serve  him  devotedly. 
Secular  dominion,  a  mere  earthly  fibwer,  extends  to  bodies ;  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly  to  souls.  They  are  related  as  the  two  great 
lights  which  GK>d  has  created,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  As  accord- 
ingly the  Vfypb  in  Gk)d's  name  can  depose  princes  also,  so  is  he  the 
highest  arbiter  between  them  in  all  controverted  cases  of  law. 

7.  The  Vtegmsf  in  conflict  with  Frederick  IL  and  the  lUl  of  tlio  Hohon- 

stanfens.' 

8&ureu:  The  ViUb  oi  the  Popes  in  Muratori,  9cr,  r.  UaL  III. ;  Honorii  opp. 

in  HoROY,  mnf.  reri  pair.  I.  Par.  1879 ;  Hon.  epp.  in  MGE.  13.  scec.  I. 
Regests  in  Potthast  and  P.  Pressuti,  reg.  Hon.  I.,  Eom.  1888;  Winkbl- 
MANN  zud,  Iteg.  in  FDG.  vol.  10,  lb70;  Mansi,  XXIII. ;  Gregorii  IX.  Decret. 
L  VL  in  the  Cwrp.  iur,  can.— E  Bbrger,  les  regiatres  d'Innoc.  /F.,  Par. 
1886  sqq.;  Ixin.  IV.  epp.  Baluzb  MiseeUan.  t.  VII.;  HCplbb  in  BIV. 
XVI.,  %  Stuttg.  1847;  Winkelmann  in  FD6.,  vol.  16.— A  Huillard. 
BRtiioi^i.RS,  hfst.  dipl.  Fried.  //.,  Par.  1852  sqq  ;  WiSKn.MAXN,  Acta  hn- 
peril  incdfta,  I.  and  IL — Litirnture :  The  mouof^raj^Vi^  on  Frederick  II.  by 
F.  W.  SciiiRRMACHBR,  Qdtt.  1859  sqq.,  and  E.  Winkelmank,  Berl.  1863  j  0. 
LoRSKS  in  HZ.  vol.  lUh ;  A.  de  CuAiiBamE,  litis  lefstea  Hahm^ax^tn  und 
das  Fiapgithumt  Bm.  1876;  J.  Fbltbn,  PapH  Qrtgor  IX,  Freiburg  1886. 

HoNOBiuB  in.,  a  man  of  mild  personal  character,  immediately 
pushed  on  on  every  side  the  business  of  the  crosade.  While 
Frederick  II.  hesitated,  at  first  those  undertakings  of  King  Andrew 
of  Huugary,  and  then  the  conflicts  in  Egypt,  arose,  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Damietta  in  1219,  which  however  had  again  to  be 
evacuated  in  1221.  Frederick  II.,  full  of  lo{%;y  plans  and  claims, 
met  the  zeal  of  the  Pope  with  enduring  reserve,  although  he  him- 
self had  invited  him  to  threaten  all  who  had  taken  the  cross  with 
the  ban  in  case  they  should  not  be  ready  for  the  undertaking  by 
S.  John's  day  of  1219.^    in  1220  Frederick,  against  his  repeated 

*  Of  the  acts  only  the  70  Capitula  and  a  decree  in  reference  to  the  Crusade 
are  preserved ;  for  Innooent's  opening  speech  vid,  Mansi,  22, 968^  also  in  Ml. 

216,  «;t  I. 

*  Houoriu^  111.1216-27;  Gregory  IX.  1227-41  j  C«lestiue  IV.  Sept.-Oct. 
1241 ;  Innooent  IV.  12I8>54 ;  Alexander  IV.  1254-61 ;  ITriMUi  IV.  —1264 ;  Clement 
IV.  —1266. 

*  WiMKBLMANK,  ilcftf  Imp,  intd,  p.  127,  now  t5L 
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promise,  causpd  his  son  Henry,  who  had  been  nominated  Kin^  of 
Sicily,  to  be  elected  German  king  (Diet  of  Frankfort,  April,  r22(.V». 
Hn  ]in<l  won  the  prelates  by  special  promises  in  the  Patent  *  of  the 
26th  April,  1220.  Frederick  confirmed  all  the  privilegr^s  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  Roman  Church,  and  declared  that  Sicii}'  should 
never  be  united  to  the  Empire.^  In  November,  1220,  Honorius 
carried  out  the  imperial  ooronation  of  Frederick  in  Borne,  where- 
upon Frederick  with  numerous  German  and  Sicilian  magnates  took 
the  cross  lor  the  second  time,  but  had  the  term  extended.  At  the 
same  time  he  abolished  all  the  ordinances  and  statutes  which  were 
injurious  to  the  freedom  of  the  Church  by  whomsoever  they  had 
been  issued,  confirmed  the  exemption  from  taxes  of  the  Church  and 
deriosl  persons,  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastical  persons  from  secular 
jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  declared  that  all  persons 
who  persisted  in  excommunication  for  a  year  on  account  of  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  eo  ipm  should  fall  under  the  imperial 
ban,  and  proclaimed  outlawry  against  all  heretics.'  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Pope  had  already  to  co^aplain  not  only  of  the  delay 
of  the  Crusade  but  also  of  the  interferences  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  State  of  the  Church,  taxation  of  the  clergy  in  his  Sicilian 
inheritance,  and  other  matters.  The  marriage  of  Frederick  with 
loiiANTBS,  the  heiress  of  the  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
gave  a  new  motive  for  the  undertaking  of  the  crusade,  which  was 
now  preached  by  papal  legates  in  Germany  also  not  without  success. 
But  more  important  for  Frederick  was  the  arrang>  ment  of  Italian 
affairs,  especially  in  his  country  of  Sicily,  where  he  broke  the  re- 
sistance of  the  nobility  to  his  autocratic  rule,  and  gave  great  offence 
to  tlie  Pope  by  transplanting  tlie  Saracens  of  Western  Sicily  to 
IiUcera,  north  of  Naples.  To  this  was  added  the  revival  of  the 
claims  of  Frederick  to  Lonibardy  at  the  Diet  of  Cremona  1 1226),  in 
opposition  to  which  the  Pope  t'avoured  the  renewal  of  the  Lombard 
League.  However,  at  the  Emperor's  desire  he  undertook  to  mediate 
at  the  peace-couventioii  at  Rome. 

When  the  latest  term  appointed  for  the  undertaking  of  the 
crusade  arrived,  Honortus  was  already  dead,  and  his  place  occupied 
\ r|RF,ynRY  IX.^  an  aged  but  must  energetic  man,  ecclesiastically 
of  strong  though  rugged  character.  Great  liosts  of  crusaders  had 
assembled  in  Apulia,  among  whom  severe  plagues  broke  out  in  the 

»  MGL.,  11.  236. 

*  M6L.,  IT.  897.  Cf.  his  excofle  to  the  Pope  which  followed  only  three  months 

later,  in  Winkklmann  I.e.  p.  15G, 
«  MOL.,  11. and  £p.,  1. 160  and  16d. 
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heat  of  summer.  Among  the  crusaders  signs  were  not  wanting  of 
the  failure  of  enthusiasm.  Man}'  allowed  themselves  to  be  released 
from  their  vows  by  an  impostor,  who  played  iiimselt"  ofi"  as  the  vicar 
ot  the  Pope.  After  long  decay  Frederick  embarked  in  August.  1227, 
only  to  return  after  a  few  days,  ostensibly  on  account  of  illness.  At  . 
this  time  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  died  ;  Frederick  appointed 
the  Duke  of  Limbni^  in  his  place  as  leader,  but  the  army  of  the 
cross  dissolved  in  considerable  part.  Although  Frederick  had 
begged  for  a  new  postponement,  Gregorj  now  laid  him  under  the 
ban  and  the  place  where  he  was  staying  under  the  interdict. 
Unconcerned  as  to  the  ban,  Frederick  after  a  year  (August,  1228) 
entered  on  the  cmsade  with  moderate  means,  and  in  spite  of  the 
ban,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Templars  and  Knights  of  S.  John,  denied  him  all  assistance,  and 
only  the  young  Teutonic  Order  remained  on  his  side,  he  obtained 
in  1229  an  advantageous  armistice  for  ten  years  from  Sultan 
Kamel  of  Egypt,  who  was  engaged  in  controversies  with  his 
nephew,  the  young  Sultan  of  Damascus.  The  intimate  intercourse 
of  Frederick  with  the  Saracens  and  the  liberal  and  tolerant  utter- 
ances which  accompanied  it,  did  indeed  raise  considerable  offence, 
and  it  was  made  matter  of  reproach  to  him,  that  in  the  treaty  with 
£amel,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  indeed  was  given  over  to  the  Christ- 
ians, but  the  monastery  of  the  Templum  Domini  was  to  remain  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Saracens.^  At  the  persuasion  of  the  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  ban  under 
which  he  lay,  took  the  crown  from  the  altar  without  divine  service 
and  consecration,  but  declared  himself  ready  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  Pope.  On  the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  CeSarea  by  com- 
'mission  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  proclaimed  the  interdict 
against  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  holy  places.* 
On  occasion  of  Frederick's  visit  to  the  Mosque  of  the  Cali})h  Omar, 
the  words  are  said  to  have  fallen  from  him,  from  which  ilie  Saracen 
eye-witness  would  infer  that  Frederick  did  not  believe  in  the  Christ- 
iiiii  religion.^  Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  released  the  Sicilians  from 
their  oath  to  Frederick  and  invaded  the  inheritance  of  the  Emperor. 
But  Frederick,  returning  in  haste,  expelled  the  papal  soldiery.  The 

*  Vid.  the  treaty.  M(;L.,  II.  O^a,  an*l  ibid.  231,  the  Encyclicaof  th^  Kmppror. 
'  For  the  copy  of  the  treaty  with  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Patrian  li.  w))o 

certainly  censures  the  considerable  concti.s.sioiis  to  the  Saracens  and  passes  over 
in  silence  the  points  fovourable  to  the  Christians,  vhL  in  Rath alo,  ad  anit. 
1229.  Nr.  15  sc.  and  M6.        I.  380. 

*  WiincBUiA!i!f|  Frederick  17/.,  1. 311  se.  and  on  the  oontrary  Scbirrmacbbr, 

n.ao5. 
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Pope  sought  in  vain  for  help  from  the  Lombards,  England,  France 
and  G-ermany.  His  legates  had  harsh  experiences  in  Germany 
when  they  wished  to  stir  the  people  up  af:;ainst  the  Emperor. 
After  the  Peace  of  St.  Germano,  concluded  with  the  Pope  in  1*230, 
tliere  ensued  the  release  from  the  ban,  and  then  a  meeting  with 
the  Pope,  at  whicli  Frederick  promised  the  restoration  of  everythinj; 
that  had  been  wrested  from  the  Stale  uf  the  Church  and  a  series  of 
ecclesiastical  concessions  for  his  hereditary  land  of  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  the  Pope  had  to  be  content  with  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Sicilian  legislation  '  recorded  by  Frederick's  Chancellor  Petrus  de 
ViNEis,  the  subordination  of  the  clergy  to  the  secular  jKJwer  was 
decidedly  expressed,  and  that  at  the  Diet  of  B/avenna,  w^hich  was 
attended  by  many  German  princes,  Lomi)ardy  was  declared  to  bf 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  an  edict  wris  issued  aprainst  the 
autonomy  of  the  episcopal  cities.^  On  the  other  hand  Frederick 
certainly  issiied  stringent  declarations  against  the  heretics  with  the 
greatest  willingness  and  took  the  Dominicans  under  his  protection 
as  inqumtoreJi  hmreticoB  pracitatis  for  the  whole  of  Germany."* 
Frederick's  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England  then 
followed  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Pope.  The  mutual  relations  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  to  the  Lombards  involved  one  of  the  most 
important  incitements  to  continued  dissensionjS.  After  the  castiga- 
tion  of  his  rebellious  son  Henry,  the  conflicts  in  Lombardy  led  to 
Frederick's  victory  at  Oortonuova  in  1237.  His  natural  son  £nzio 
obtained  by  marriage  the '  dominion  over  Sardinia,  over  which 
the  Pope  asserted  ancient  claims.  The  Pope  now  came  forward 
as  the  open  ally  of  the  Lombards,  and  finally  decreed  the  ban  and 
deposition  against  the  Emperor  in  March,  1239> 

Remarkable  mntnal  accusations  were  exchanged  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  The  Emperor  upbraids  the  Pope  with  hindering  the  represaion  of 

the  heretics  in  Lombardy,  and  regards  the  papacy  as  mi  aiuI-Christian  pheno- 
menon. Tiie  reproaches  the  Einpei*or  with  raerd  uiibulii'f,  anddechires  liiiu 
to  be  the  Be  ist  in  the  Apocalypse  (xiii.  1  sjqn  ).  Tho  curlier  accusations  of  liis 
intimate  inti^rcourse  with  the  Saracens,  his  entrance  into  their  cubtoms  and 
his  contemptuous  utterances  as  to  Christian  matters  culminate  in  the  expression 
ascribed  to,  but  expressly  denied  by  the  Emperor,  as  to  the  three  impoitoxi , 
Moees,  Jesus  and  Mohammed.*  All  that  is  certain  is  the  sharpened  anti- 

*  Vid.  Hitillard-Brkholles,  IV,  1-178. 

2  In  the  German  sphere  also  the  so>ealled  Laws  of  Worms  exhibit  FrederieVs 
effort  to  limit  the  rising  freedom  of  the  cities,  and  in  opposition  to  it  to 

strengthen  the  princely  poww .  MOL.,  IL  282. 

»  MOL.,  II.  285. 

*  PoTTflAST,  Nr.  'JO'). 

*  The  Pope  8  Encyclical,  Huillard-Brbuolles,  V.  327  sqq.  and  MG£.  13. 
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papal  dispo-itiou  and  the  sceptical  tendency  which  was  nourished  by  Fred- 
erick's whole  education  and  the  altered  state  of  the  times,  and  which  is  also 
expiesaed  elsetvhero  among  those  about  the  Euiperor.  In  this  advanoed  stage 
iA  the  irreconcilable  opposition,  the  Pope  souf^ht  ia  vain  to  set  up  a  rival 
Emperor.  The  Crerman  epiaeopate  met  the  Pope  with  very  discreet  consider- 
ations. The  Bavarian  b'shops,  with  Eberhard  II.  of  Salzburfj  at  their  head, 
reminded  him  how  under  the  intimate  connt  ctiou  of  the  two  swords,  the  injury 
of  the  one  necessarily  aflfocted  the  other,  brought  into  prominence  ti»e  painful 
doable  position  of  the  Germaa  bidiops  in  sneh  eonflieta  as  members 
of  the  ecdesiastical  and  seonlar  organism,  censured  the  Pope  for  being 
led  away  by  political  motives  to  his  harsh  procedure  against  the  Emperor 
and  for  allowin^j;  liiinself  to  ho  thereby  carried  away  into  j>r)Iitical  a}j;Ita- 
tions.'  As  a  niattor  of  fact  the  Poi>e  sought  in  every  way  to  stiv  up  the. 
disr^ensiou  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  Diet  at  £^er  adhered  faithfully 
to  Frederick  and  sought  to  bring  about  peace.  The  Pope  ofiered  the  German 
crown  to  Robert,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  France.  The  mendicant  monks  in 
Germany  preached  the  carosade  against  Frederick  by  his  commission.  But 
univtTNuI  imwillinprnes*? arose  af^ainst  it.  Frcdorick  conquered  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  the  Church  (12 iO).  When  the  Pope  summoned  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly  to  Itome,  Frederick  took  away  the  Genoese  ships  wliich  were  to  carry 
the  prelates  assembling  at  Genoa  to  Borne,  and  held  several  Cardinals  and 
other  prelates  prisoners.  Gregory  then  dijd  in  1211,  the  same  Pope  who  gave 
over  the  inquisition  in  Languedoc  to  the  Dominicans,  and  who  in  123-1  had 
already  cause<l  the  crusade  to  be  preached  'by  Coskad  of  Marburg?)  afrninnt 
the  so-called  Stsdingians,  on  account  of  rebellion  against  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen.  Even  in  the  year  of  his  death  he  wrote 
a  sermon  of  this  sort  against  the  threatening  power  of  the  Taitftrs.  Gregory*s 
successor  Celbstinb  IV.  soon  died,  and  under  the  superior  power  of  the  Emperor 
in  Italy  thr-rt^  now  orcurrod  a  vacnnry  of  tlif  see  for  nearly  two  years,  till 
Frederick  reiea.sed  the  itni)i"i^onptl  < 'ar  linals.  an^l  dissolved  the  army  wliioh 
encircled  Rome.  The  French  already  threatened  that  thoy  would  elect  a  Poih; 
themselves. 

Then  came  the  election  of  Innocent  IV.,  whereby  Frfflerick  lost 
one  who  ha* I  hitherto  been  his  friend  among  the  Cardinals,  to  find 
in  liim  an  irrfconcilal)h'  enemy.  Negotiations  botwecu  the  two  re- 
in Hino<l  vain,  as  the  Pope  would  not  give  np  his  Lombard  allies,  and 
would  have  all  adlierentsof  the  Chureli  admitted  to  the  peace  to  be 
conclnded  with  the  Emperor.  The  Pope  then  os'v, peel  to  Lyons, 
■whi(  h  indeed  belonged  to  the  German  Empire,  but,  surrounded  by 
France,  was  j>r;vt"e;r!ly  almost  iadt'p;Mident.  Here  in  1245  he 
arranged  the  (yeneral  Council,  the  thirteenth  according  to  tlie 
lioman  reckoning,  which  however  wa.s  not  acknowledged  as  such  by 
France.*   Only  some  few  German  prelates  took  part  in  iL  Among 

t*a*c.  1.,  7uO,  cf.  MGS.  XXIII.  O-U:     quamdm  durabit  truffa  istaf'  The 
£mperor*8  rejoinder  in  HiriLU-Bs^fl.,  V.  d4B.    The  satirical  testament  in 
WiMKBLMAim,  1.  S71 ;  Bbutbi,  QttehidiU  dtr  relig,  AttfkUlrung,  II.  251 8<|q. 
'  HriLLAUD-BittoOLLBS,  V.  886. 

'  On  it  vid,  the  two  accounts  by  Mattrbw  Parih  and  the  Anonymns  in 
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those  present  was  also  the  distressed  Latin  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. Frederick's  cause  was  here  sustained  by  his  judge  of  the 
court,  TnADDi«rs  of  Suessa.  But  the  Pope  no  longer  allowed  him- 
self to  be  put  ofT  by  the  offers  of  Frederick ;  Frederick's  ban  and 
deposition  were  here  repeated. 

Lewis  IX.  of  FrHTiro  sou;:ht  in  vain  to  mediate:  Frc<^erick even  prof*»«<e'l  i-eadi- 
netis  to  have  his  orthodoxy  examined  into  by  tite  Arciibishop  of  Palermo.  In 
a  meniorialto  all  the  prelates  and  believers  in  England,  Frederick  acknowledged 
the  full  power  of  the  Pope  in  tpiriiualibm,  hat  contested  hie  right  to  dispose 
of  secular  kingdoms  and  gave  the  warninjc::  "a  beginning  is  made  with  us,  an 
end  will  be  made  with  other  princes  and  kin^^s.*"  Frederick  now  drojip^'d  every 
hesitation.  In  a  missive  to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Chri.stendoui,  etc.,  lie 
declared  that  ho  would  exchange  the«plc  of  the  anvil  for  that  of  the  hammer. 
The  clergy,  he  said,  abused  the  simplicity  of  the  laity ;  his  aim  had  always 
bden  to  restore  the  apostolic  life  of  the  clergy  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  Church. 
It  was  meritorious  to  remove  pemu  ;  us  riches  from  the  clerpy  :  all  princes 
oufrht  to  supiwrt  liiiu  in  doing  so.'  Frederick  now  exp«'l led  the  Dominicans 
who  were  hostile  to  him;  in  Sicily  he  suppressed  a  revolt  which  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  Pope.  But,  as  in  Germany  Bishop  SiEUFKiKi)  of  Mayence 
had  already  left  the  Emperor^s  party  since  1243,  sc^now  other  bishops  also  were 
drawn  away  by  the  impression  made  by  the  Couiuiil»  and  Rome  spared  no 
means  of  strengthening  this  clerical  opposition. 

Finally,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  four  archbishopB  of  the 
Empire  (Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne  and  Bremen)  and  a  number  ot 
biahops,  along  with  some  few  secular  princes,  rais- >  !  Landp:rave 
Hbvby  Basps  of  Thuringia  in  1246  to  be  king  (the  Prieito*  King), 
whom  the  Pope  supported  with  money  and  letters  by  means  of  dis- 
guised beggar-monks.  But  the  German  princes  remained  faithful 
to  Frederick;  his  son,  King  Conrad,  was  indeed  overcome  by  the 
priests'  king,  but  the  latter  died  soon  afterwards  in  1247.  The 
Pope  now  presented  Frederick's  crown  to  Count  William  of  Holland 
in  whose  election  the  bishops  already  named,  but  probably  no 
German  prince  except  Duke  Henry  of  Brabant,  William's  uncle, 
took  part.  The  Pope  exhausted  every  means  of  procuring  him 
adherents  by  money.  Then  Frederick  died  on  the  13th  December, 
1250.  In  his  will  he  delivered  up  all  the  rights  of  the  Boman 
Church,  but  with  reservation  of  all  imperial  rights  and  under  the 
condition  that  the  Church  should  give  back  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 
But  Innocent,  who  now  returned  from  Lyons  to  Italy,  caused  the 
crusade  to  be  preached  against  Conrad. 

llfAiiSf,  XXIII.  610  sqq.  and  633  sqq.  In  addition  the  poem  Pavo,  edited  by 

Cara.tan  in  isno. 
'  Huillard-Bbluollbs,  VI.  889  sqq. 
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While  William  of  Holland  with  the  help  now  made  some  advaooe  in 

Germany,  Conm^  want  to  Italy^  where  his  half-brother  ||ulc^  had  preaerved 
for  him  his  Italian  hereditary  land,  bat  met  with  hie  death  in  1254.  Manfred, 
submitted  to  the  Pope  on  his  promise  to  respect  the  rif^hts  of  Coiirairs  son. 
But  when  the  Pope  iieverthele.HS  desired  to  exercise  authority  over  Sicily, 
whicli  he  offered  to  the  English  King  Henry  III.  for  his  son  Edmund,  Manfre<l 
with  the  help  of  his  Samcan  troops  took  poeseMiion  of  Apulia,  and  placed  the 
crown  on  his  own  head,  as  the  claims  of  Conradin  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  Meanwhile  the  stubborn  Innocent-  had  diod  (1254).  His  successor, 
Alexander  IV.,  in  vain  liurlod  the  ban  against  Manfred,  declared  for  Princo 
Edmund  and  made  use  of  this  for  oxorbitunt  exactions  of  money  in  England, 
but  was  unable  to  prevent  Manfred's  victorious  advance  in  the  State  of  the 
Church  and  Tuscany.  But  in  Germany,  where  Oonradin,  under  the  guardian* 
sliip  of  htg  mother,  only  possessed  liis  hereditary  lands  in  Swabia,  the  crown, 
wlion  William  of  Holland  died  in  1250,  was  sold  under  papal  influence  to 
foreign  princes.  The  Pope  threatened  thi  German  archhishops.  and  tlirough 
them  the  German  princes,  with  excommunication,  if  they  should  elect  Oonradin.' 
BiCflARD  of  Cornwall  and  Alpuonzo  the  Wise  of  Castile  appeared  as  pre- 
tenders. Practically  indeed,  only  Bichard,  who  was  also  crowned  at  Aia-1»- 
Chapelle,  had  through  his  money  a  certain  adherence  in  the  Empire.  But 
several  German  cities  wliicli  attached  themselves  to  llichard,  tnnl^  from  him  a 
written  promise  that  he  wouhl  release  them  from  their  ol)li{^atiou,  if  the  Pope 
should  decide  for  another  than  the  more  legitimate  candidate.  The  latter  took 
Bichard*s  side  in  1259.  Nevertheless  the  matter  remained  undecided,  and  his 
successor  Ur ha  n  I V  summoned  both  pretenders  before  his  tribunal  while  deny- 
ing  the  decision  of  his  predecessor,  but  in  vain.  The  Ghibelline  party  in  Iiom- 
bardy  had  had  an  important  support  in  Ezzelino  da  Romano  till  his  fall  in 
1259,  Urban  now  offered  Sicily,  as  the  Enj^lish  financial  resources  lxi;j:an  to  be 
exhausted,  to  the  broiiier  of  S.  T.t^wi>|^  C.\\tLvi\^  nf  /^pinu.  who  by  his  marriaj;e 
was  heir  of  Provence,  in  order  through  him  to  des^y  the  hated  Manfred,  and 
at  his  rsquest  the  French  clergy  granted  Charles  a  tithe  for  three  years.  His 
succossor  Clbmbxt  IV.  caased  the  crusade  to  be  preached  against  Manfred.* 
Charles  appeared  in  Rome,  was  crowned  by  Clement  and  overcame  Manfred  in 
the  battle  at  fienevento,  where  the  latter  fell  (I2G(>).  But  the  Pope  had  imme- 
diately cause  to  fear  the  cruel  Charles  who  was  also  faithless  to  the  Pope.  The 
young  CoNRADiH  appeared  in  Italy,  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  but  was  pursued  by 
the  Pope  with  the  ancient  hatred  against  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  laid  under 
the  han,  and  overcome  by  Charles  in  tho  hnttle  of  Tai^lincozzo  on  th3  2:}rd 
August,  12i!H,  taken  prisoner  and  exerntt d  after  a  form  of  trial  on  tlie  2!Hh 
October.  The  hated  seed  was  exterminated,  but  Germany  was  most  deeply 
unsettled,  and  Italy  in  fWich  hands,  which  was  a  cause  of  appreheiMion  to 
the  Pope  himself.  And  all  these  conflicts  took  phice  in  a  time  during  which 
the  Mongols  rolled  on  against  Germany,  the  Latin  Empire  had  found  its  end  in 
Michael  Pal»ologus  in  12tjl.  an«l  Palestine,  oppressed  hy  the  Cfhowaresmians  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  iiultau,  in  greater  part,  iucludmg  Jerusalem,  fell 
into  their  hands. 

Lb  WIS  iXn  the  Saint,  indeed  once  more  agreed,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 


'  Pott  MAST,  Nr.  16,  406. 

•  The  bull  of  2nd  Nov.,  1265  (Potthast,  19.  429),  promises  all  actual  partici- 
pator^ full  indulgence  for  their  sins  and  addition  of  eternal  salvation  on  the 
day  of  the  judgment  of  the  just. 
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opposition  of  the  opinion  ol  the  time,  to  go  forth  to  the  crasade  (the  ao-oalled 
liztil}.  The  conquest  of  Demiette  succeeded  in  1249,  but  the  enterprise  ended 
with  Lewis's  imprisonment,  from  wliich  lie  only  returned  in  1254  with  a  small 
remnant  of  liis  force.  In  this  age  of  disturbance  and  a  p:reat  cooling;  of  eccle- 
Biasticai  enthusiasm,  Lewis  still  stund^  out  as  a  {lersonality,  ptx:uliarly  ecclesi' 
Mtieal  and  monastio  in  his  piety  and  yet  princely. '  In  Syria  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  more  and  more  limited  the  jiointg  occupied  by  the  Christians;  Antiocb 
fell  in  1268,  so  that  Ptoleniais  almost  alone  remained  in  Christian  hands. 

8.  The  Papacy  tiU  the  death  of  Boniface  VUI.* 

SourrP!^:  Besides  tlie  I{e2:e*(t«5  of  Pottii ast,  the  new  French  enterprise:  M. 
l^RoN,  It's  rfyistrea  <f'  ff<ni(irht,<t  IV.,  Paris  lb86 :  T^anglois,  les  reg.  de  Kirof. 
J  v.,  1880 ;  DioARD,  Fal  con,  Thomas,  les  reg,  de  linnif.  VJIL,  1884  sqq.  The 
vitce^  e8p3cially  those  drawn  from  Bbrmard.  Ouinoxui,  in  'MuBATORtt 
iteriptt.  ntr.  UaL,  III.;  Ptolbmaus  (Bartholomttus)  Lvcbnsib  hi^or.  eeetes. 
Mnratori  XT. ;  Martini  s.  Polon.,C(m<miMi<M>  pont/Jic.  Rom.  in  MGS.,  XXIL 
and  the  vita  pontific.  Rom.  erroneously  ascribed  to  Thbodoru'Its  de  Niem 
in  EccARD,  Corpus  hist.  mcd.  avi,  I.,  14ti2. — Literature:  W.  Dri  manx, 
Bonifat.  VIII.,  2  vols.,  KOnigsberg  1853;  F.  E.  Kopf,  JViederhergtelluny 
und  Verfall  des  A.  rUm.  Reiehet,  continued  by  BiissoN  and  others,  5  vols., 
Basel  1871-83. 

After  a  vacancy  of  the  see  of  almost  three  years  (29th  No* 
vember,  1268- 1st  September,  1271)  there  ensned,  on  the  basis  ot 

a  compromise,  the  election,  by  a  small  commission  of  cardinals  of 

botli  parties,  of  the  Archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Liege,  Thedai.d 
of  Piacenza,  who  ascended  the  |);ipal  chair  as  Gregohv  X.  At 
the  time  of  his  election  he  happened  to  be  in  The  iiuly  Land 
with  Prince  Edward  of  England,  whither  he  had  been  called  by 
Saint  Lewis,  when  he  once  more  took  the  cross  in  company  with 
Piiiieo  Ivlward.  Lewis  himself  had  ditd  in  ihe  underttiking 
sipainst  Tunis,  Edward  then  sought  to  defend  Ptoiemais,  the  last 
Imlwark.  With  the  vow  not  to  forget  the  Holy  Land,  Gregory  left 
J^tlesriiie  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  1st  January,  127*2.  At  the 
General  Council  of  127."),  which  was  again  he'ld  at  Lyons,  Gregory 
sought  with  very  little  success  to  raise  recruits  for  th<'  Holy  Land. 
How  much  the  enthusiasm  for  it  had  died  out  and  the  oj^inMrns  had 
increased,  which  were  already  raised  even  ngainst  the  justification 
of  such  crusades,  is  shown  hy  the  remarkable  treatise  by  the  General 
of  the  Dominicans,  HuMBEaxus  de  Komanis,'  on  the  subjects  to  be 

'  On  the  BO-calted  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1269,  vid.  infta.  Chap.  II.,  Section 
a,  under  No.  7. 

'  Gregory  X.  127l-7(>;  Innocont  V.;  Hadrian  V.  ;  John  XXl.;  Xi- l.c^las  III. 
Martin  IV.  !'_>SNS5:  Honorius  IV.  1285-87;  Nicholas  IV.  12bd-a2; 
Celestine  V.  12U4  :  Bouif.icu  VIII.  i2y4-loa4. 

•  Vid.  the  trcsatise  in  BuoWN,  Appendix  ad  fasciculum  rerum  expeteiidarum 
et  fnyiendarum^  Lond.  1690. 
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treated  of  at  the  Council,  which  exhaustively  seeks  to  refute  the 
scruples  against  the  justiHcation:   The  experiences  of  recent  times 

'  had  occasioned  the  ordinanc^^  which  was  meant  to  promote  the 
acceleratiou  of  the  papal  election :  the  election  was  to  be  held  at 
the  place  where  the  Po{)e  wiili  ihe  Curia  liad  resided  and  died  ; 
after  the  arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals  had  been  awaited  i'or  ten 
days,  the  shutting  up  of  the  cardinals  in  the  so-called  Conclave 
was  to  take  place,  in  order  to  compel  union  of  parties  by  gradual 
diuniiution  of  food.^  The  succeeding  Popes  did  indeed  suspend 
this  ordinance,  to  which  the  cardinals  had  already  shown  great 
resistance  at  the  council.    But  Celestine  V.  re-established  it. 

In  Germany,  where  the  disturbances  of  recent  times  since  the 
death  of  Frederick  H.  liad  decidedly  promoted  the  intlnence  of  the 
Pope,  after  the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  Gregory  prompted 
the  new  choice  of  the  princes,  which  fell  on  RrD<)LrH  of  Habsbt'ro 
''1270-91).    The  Pope  confirmed  it  I'iGth  September,  1274),^  and 
after  Rudolpli's  ambassadors  had  sworn  at  Lyons  for  their  master 
the  oath  which  had  been  u^nal  since  the  time  of  Otto  IV.,  Rudolph 
repeated  it  personally  at  Lausanne,  where  he  met  the  Pope  return- 
ing from  the  Council,  who  now  compelled  Alphonzo  of  Castile  to 
give  up  the  claims  he  had  hitherto  made.    Rudolph  confined  him- 
self to  the  establishment  of  an  ordered  condition  of  affairs  in 
Germany  and  readily  conceded  the  papal  demauds  in  regard 
to  considerable  debated  portions  of  the  territory  in  Italy;  these 
now  remained  definitely  to  the  State  of  the  Church.   In  &oe  of 
Chables  of  Anjou  who  now  menaced  the  Pope,  a  more  friendly 
rapprochement  took  place  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 
Nicholas  III.  compelled  Charles  to  renounce  the  claims  on  the 
imperial  vicariate  in  Tuscany  and  on  the  senatorial  dignity  in 
Rome,  and  established  a  peace,  in  which  Charles  agreed  to  receive 
Provence  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.    The  pressure  of  the  French 
rule  had  long  been  grievously  felt  in  Lower  Italy,  and  Nicholas 
III.  had  already  entered  into  conspiracies  against  Charles.  His 
successor  Mabtin  IV.,  did  indeed  entirely  belong  to  the  French 
party,  but  just  in  his  time  the  hatred  of  the  Sicilians  found  vent  1 1 
in  the  SidliasJ^espers  (30th  March,  1282).   The  Sicilians,  after  1 1 
the  Pope  had  rejected  with  anathema  the  crown  which  was  offered 
him,  took  for  king  Pbtbb  III.  of  Aragon  (the  son-in-law  of  Man- 
fred and  so  heir  of  the  Hohenstaufen).    He  and  his  son  James 

'  Maxsi,  24.  81.  An  attempt  at  similu  legnlations  had  abftady  been  made 
before  the  eler  tion  of  Innocent  IV. 

■  Vid,  PoTTHAST,  20,  uay. 
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asserted  themselves  over  SicUj  and  Aragon  in  spite  of  Imn  and 
interdict^  and  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  remained  limited  to  Naples,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  II.  in  1288.  For  the  support 
of  Charles  L,  Martin  IV.  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  great  sums 
out  of  the  tithes  intended  for  the  Holy  Land.  Soon  thereafter 
Ptolemais  also  fell  in  1291.  The  political  intrigues  of  the  different 
parties  finally  brought  the  pious  hermit  Psnus  db  Mubonb  to  the 
papal  throne  as  Oblestine  V.,  as  a  harmless  instrament  of  which 
each  party  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  use.  Bbnbdictds  GAtTANi 
(Cajetau)  was  specially  active  in  this,  being  unable  at  the  time  to 
carry  his  own  election  on  account  of  his  attitude  at  that  time  towards 
Charles  II.  of  Naples.  Celestink,  pious  and  strict  of  life,  but  not 
fit  lor  his  position  and  entirely  under  t  he  influence  of  Charles,  was 
tlu  n  induced  to  abdicate  by  Cardinal  Gagtani,  who  was  skilful 
enough  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Charles's  party. 

Ga^tani  now  succeeded  as  Boniface  VIII.  Bold,  crafty,  expert 
in  law  and  lompletely  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Curia,  but 
witliout  the  ardour  of  hierarchical  natures  of  a  better  stamp,  he 
sought  once  more  to  raise  the  papacy  to  its  highest  altitude  and  in- 
deed by  mingling  in  the  secular  affairs  of  his  time.  He  detained 
the  abdicated  CeiesLine  V.,  in  order  not  to  permit  him  to  become  the 
instrument  of  his  opiK)nents.  When  he  slipped  away,  Charles  caused 
him  *^o  be  again  arrested  by  his  baiU^'s,  and  Boniface  held  him  prisoner 
till  his  death  in  1269. » 

In  Gernuuij  Rcidolph*s  powerful  government  bad  been  succeeded  by  the  reign 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  wbo  assured  the  Pope  of  his  childlike  obedience,  but  did 
not  aHowliimself  to  be  interrupted  in  his  political  conflicts  by  the  Pope.  Phii.if 
the  Fair  of  France,  a  prince  who  strove  by  every  means  after  absolute  power 
and  the  breaking  of  the  opposition  of  the  uobilitjy  and  higher  clergy,  and  who 
was  solely  intent  on  his  own  interesti  was  at  war  with  Edwakd  I.  of  EoKland. 
The  Pope  sought  by  means  of  bis  legates,  wbo  were  armed  with  the  most  ox- 
tensive  powers  to  release  oaths,  abolish  treaties,  ete.|  to  put  himself  forward  as 
arbiter  in  this  conflict ;  which  Philip  rejected. 

Bat  the  complaints  of  the  clergy  of  France  and  England  of  the 
taxation  of  the  Church  and  clergy  for  military  pnrpociee  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  Boniface  to  forbid  the  extraordinary  taxation  of  the  clergy 
on  pain  of  exoommnnication,  in  the  ball  Clericiis  laieoj  of  1296  *  (a 
severer  form  of  a  previoas  prohibition  of  Innocent  TIL)*  Philip 
revenged  himself  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  gold  and  silver 
(in  reference  to  the  Boman  revenues)^  and  answered  the  complaints 

t  A  {^ronn'lless  rumour  especially  among  the  C<»Iestiiiian  hermits  accused 

Bonifaoo  of  jMDisoning  him. 
«  POTTHAhT.  24,  291. 
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of  the  Pope  by  allnsion  to  the  duties  of  the  clergy  also  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  petitions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rhcims  to  the 
Pope  showed  him  that  the  French  clergy  would  not  dare  to  take 
his  side,  and  the  legates  themselves  only  ventured  timidly  to  fulfil 
Boniface's  attempt  to  enforce  peace  upon  the  coniiictmg  rulera  by 
threats  of  excommunication.  Philip  answered  plainly  that  no  one 
had  the  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  secular  p;-ovprninent. 

Hence  the  Pope  alx)lished  the  above  ordinance  by  modifying  the 
interpretation  of  it  and  sought  to  appease  the  king  by  granting  the 
tithes  of  the  French  clergy  for  three  years,  and  he  also  canonized 
his  ancestor  Lewis  IX.  The  Kings  of  England  and  France  now 
actually  submitted  to  the  Pope  as  mediator  of  peace  and  arbiter, 
but  only  as  a  private  person.  Bat  when  the  Pope  immediately 
furnished  his  decision  given  in  this  capacity  with  papal  sanction  by 
a  boil/  the  iMgotiations  for  peace  remained  frnitleasand  the  mntual 
reproaches  again  increased. 

The  Pope  complained  espeeially  of  the  extended  applieation  of  the  TOfal 

prerogative  on  the  ;  i  n  of  Philip.  Boniface  experienced  a  grteyous  rebuff  from 
England,  when  he  laid  claim  to  Scotland,  which  had  been  subjected  by 
EnwAKD,  as  a  papal  fief  and  siiinmoned  Edward  before  his  tribunal  for  offering 
it  violence.  In  this  matter  thu  i^arliameut  stood  entirely  on  the  king's  side. 
But  Phiup  now  sheltered  the  ObibeUine  Colonnas,  who  being  banished  bj 
Boniface,  declared  Celestine^s  abdication  illegal,  and  he  conduded  an  aUianoe 
in  1299  with  the  German  king  Albert  I.  (191^1308),  who  having  risen  against 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  nfrer  tlie  latter's  defeat  and  death  in  the  battle  ( iolfhoim, 
was  generally  recognised  excejjt  by  tlio  Pope  alone.  In  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  papal  power  Boniface  celebrated  in  1300  tiie  Jubilee,  to  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  came  to  Bome  ftrom  all  conntries.  Boni&ce  then  sent  the  Biabop 
of  Pamiere^i,  Bernard  of  Salsset,  as  his  legate  to  Philip,  to  exhort  him  to  the 
crusade  and  to  the  exclusive  application  of  the  tithes  raised  from  the  Church  to 
this  very  purpose.  Bernard,  a  French  bishop,  who  was  anything  but  a  persona 
grata  with  Phiiip,  was  sent  back  by  the  king,  and,  when  he  returned  to  hia 
bishopric,  arrested,  accused  of  high  treason  and  deposed.  Then  ensued  the 
diflfeient  papal  decrees  of  the  6th  December,  1801,'  whereby  the  prospect  was 
held  out  of  the  abolition  of  all  the  alleged  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  king, 
the  king  was  exhorted  to  hear  in  mind  tlio  superiority  of  tlie  Popf>,  and  tlus 
French  clergy  were  invited  to  an  assembly^  at  Home  in  order  to  lind  a  decision 
on  the  many  complaints  against  Philip.  Here  and  in  the  bull  Utiam  Sanctam 
there  is  attachment  to  Innocent  III.,  Reg.  VII.,  43. 

In  the  bull  Ausculta  fili  it  was  represented  to  the  king  that  God 
had  placed  the  Pope  over  kings  and  kingdoms:    let  not  thyself  be 

^  Ball  of  aOkh  June,  1396^  in  POtthast,  24,71S. 

"  PoTTHAST,  25,096  sqq. 

•  Vid.  the  acts  in  Bttl.f.us,  Hisforia  vniversitatis  Parisiensis.  Vol.  IV, 
Especially  remarkable  is  the  speech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Porto,  Matthteus  de 
Aquasparta. 

C.H.— VOL.  n.  U 
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persuaded,  that  thou  hast  no  superior  over  thee  and  that  thou  dost 
not  stand  under  the  highest  hierarch;  this  were  madness,  and  he 
who  stubbornly  asserted  it  would  prove  himself  an  unbt  liever."* 
The  King's  rude  answer  declares  everyone  a  fool  who  does  not 
believe  that  in  secular  aflfairs  the  King  of  France  is  subject  to  no 
one.    He  most  decidely  assei  w  liis  royal  prerogative  and  supports 
himself  upon  his  estates,  barons,  prelates  and  also  cities  which 
repudiate  the  assumptions  of   Rome.     The  French   clergy  also 
warned  the  Pope  against  extreme  measures.    The  cardinals,  as  also 
the  Pope  himself,  disavowed  that  the  Pope  desired  to  regard  the 
French  crown  as  a  papal  fief.    Bur,  even  the  secular  jurisdict  ion,  it 
was  said,  fell  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  virtue 
of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys  "  ratmne peccaii^^^  and  indeed  de 
jure^  though  not  quantum  adumm  et  ad  executkmem  actus."  But 
the  Pope  now  himself  answered  with  the  notozivilB  bull  UlMUn 
SMtctam  (18th  November,  1302);'  both  swords  are  in  the  power  of 
tlieone  head  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  true  that  the  one,  the  secular,  is 
according  to  the  expression  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  not  to  be 
directly  borne  by  tht^  Church  itself,  but  for  it ;  but  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  spiritual  sword,  hence  to  be  judged  by  it,  while  the  highest 
spiritual  power  can  be  judged  by  no  man.    He  who  resists  this 
power,  resists  Gk>d-s  ordinanoe ;  hence  on  pain  of  forfeitme  of  salva- 
tion ovoiy  enatnio  must  be  obedient  to  the  Fdpe.   While  Philip 
now  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  peace  with  England,  the 
Pope  was  reoonoiled  to  Frederick  of  Sicily  (the  brother  of  James) 
who  accepted  Sicily  as  a  fief  &om  the  Pope,  dropped  the  opposition 
to  Albert  L  of  Germany,  and  now  exalted  the  German  emperorship, 
which  had  been  transferred  by  the  Pope  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Germans,  as  the  crown  from  which  all  other  secular  powers  on 
earth  recei^  their  light,  the  power,  to  which  all  kings  and  princes 
were  de  jure  subordinated.' 

*  The  sliort  and  stroiit^ost  letter  Dp  inn  ^//)i«"witli  tlio  words:  '*  .Scire /<» 
Volumu»,  quod  in  spirit ualilms  et  ietnporalibus  nobis  ttubes  .  .  .  ;  aliud 
endeiUei  hmrttieofi  reputamua"  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  fotieed  sttbougb 
tbe  answer  of  the  kinji;  seems  to  make  referenoe  to  it.  One  is  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  letter  substituted  for  the  immediately  burned  papal  bull  AiiMCulta 
fill.  BBRCimTOT  r»  atTRin  maintain''  its  ponuinone^s.  D'f  TiuUe  Vnam  smvfam^ 
ihre  icahre  Bedcutuny  uud  Trafftceite  j'iir  Staat  und  Kirche,  Mtlnclieii  IbbT. 

'  PoTTilAST,  26,189.  Tbe  repeatedly  printed  text  is  also  in  L.  IIichteu's 
edition  of  the  Corpus  jurii  eanonici,  If.  1169 ;  the  eesentisls  also  in  Oibsblbr, 
n.  8,  p.  908. 

'  Vid.  the  remarkable  speech  in  Pbtrits  dk  Marca.  de  concordantia  sacerdotti 
et  imperii.  TT.  4.  103  sqq.  ed  BfmMER.  On  thn  ro[.nrt  tliat  Boniface  had  otfered 
Albert  the  French  crown  as  vacant,  vid.  Duumanx,  JJon.  VIIL,  XL  101. 
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Albert  acknowledged  that  kings  and  emperors  had  received  the 
temporalis  rjJadii  from  the  Apostolic  See,  and  took  a  ver}' 
comprehensive  oath  to  the  Pope,  but  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
used  in  the  conflict  against  Philip.  Through  "William  Di'  Plessis, 
Philip.  (  June,  IBOB)  before  a  select  assemby  of  French  clergy,  barons 
and  jurists,  now  accused  the  Pope  of  obtaining  his  dignity  surrep- 
titiously and  complained  of  his  procedure  against  France,  and 
besides  accused  him  of  unbelief  and  all  sorts  of  infamoas  actions, 
snch.  as  the  Pope  was  accused  of  by  his  Italian  enemies,  for  tiie  most 
part  probably  unjustly.  Appeal  was  here  made  to  a  general 
council  to  be  gummoned  and  the-  ftitore  legitimate  Pope.  All 
classes,  including  the  Corporation  of  the  Uniyersity,  the  prelates 
and  the  monasteries,  joined  in  this  appeal.  It  WIS  the  nnanimous 
voice  of  the  national  oonedonsness  now  grown  strong,  against  the 
papal  arroganee.  From  Anagni  Boniface  now  issued  interdict 
against  the  country,  suspension  against  the  clergy  of  France,  and 
took  away  the  privileges  of  the  Uhiyersity.^  The  bull  of  deposition 
against  Philip,  whereby  France  was  awarded  to  the  German  king, 
was  already  prepared,  when  the  French  Chancellor,  William  of 
Nogaret  along  with  Sciarra  Cdlonna  surprised  the  Pope  in  Anagni 
and  took  him  prisoner.  The  people  indeed  set  him  free  after  a  few 
days,  but  soon  thereafter  Pt^wifjgf  i^jjgjf  of  a  burning  fever.  On 
these  controversies,  whioh  on  the  one  side  show  the  culmination  of 
the  papal  claims  to  world-empire,  on  the  other  awakened  more 
acute  investigations  into  the  limits  of  papal  power  and  its  demar- 
cation from  the  secular ;  vid.  infra, 

'  Vi(L  £oTTfiAST,.25,277  aqq. 
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T\m  Oonrtltatioii  of  the  Chiurch. 

Literature:  ^  PLxsii,  (resch.  tkr  rhristl.'kirchl.  Gendlsehaftfn'erfass'ung,  IV. 
1  and  2,  Haunov.  1806.  7  ftud  the  statements  of  Ecclesiaiiticai  Law,  espe* 
ciaUj  the  text>book8  of  A.  L.  BiCHm,  Sfch  ed.,  of  R.  W.  Dovb  and  W. 
Kabl,  Leips.  1877;  E.  PloaDBBBO,  8rd  ed.  1889;  P.  Hnracmuii,  d.  KH, 
der  Kafh, ».  iVo<.,  4  vols.,  1868  sqq. 

1.  The  Canonical  Law-Books. 

Literature:  vid.  J.  F.  v.  Schulte,  Lelurbuch  des  kath.  A7i.,  4th  ed.  188*j  (Vol. I. 
2nd  Section);  Id.,  Gtschichte  der  Quellm  des  KE.'s,  Vol.  I.  1875.  The 
numennu  editions  of  the  Corpus  iuris  eonontet',  vid.  1. 20,  under  o). 

The  old  foundations  of  the  canon  law,  taken  over  from  the  Roman 
Church  of  the  Empire,  had  been  gradually  overgrown  and  broken 
through  since  the  beginnin^^  of  th<^  Germanic  Western  development, 
by  masses  of  new  r-nclesiastico-legal  material,  wiiich  were  already 
gathered  together  in  tlie  previous  period  in  various  collections, 
among  which  the  two  books  de  .^ynodtdibus  ca«.sw  (p.  219^,  of  Abbot 
Reoixo  of  Priim  and  the  Coiiectarium  or  decreiuni  (Ml.  140)  of 
Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms  (about  1015)  are  the  best  known.  In 
the  present  period  Df.usdedit,  CoUectio  Canonurn,^  composed  alx)ut 
lOHi),  and  the  two  works  Decretum  and  Pamwrmia  (Ml.  ascribed 
to  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chart  res  (f  1117),  are  especially  to  be  named. 
Old  and  new  materials  of  ecclesiastical  law  are  mingled  in  these 
collections.  But  the  work  of  the  Benedictine  or  CamaldoUte  monk 
in  Bolognft,  Gratian  {Concordantia  disoordantium  canonum  IU>H 
treit)f  compoeed  about  1150  (usually  called  the  Dea-etum  Gratiani)^ 
became  of  special  importance.  It  ia  not  only  a  collection  of  sources, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  theoretico-practical  work ;  to  a  running, 
brief,  theoretical  disquisition  by  Qratian  himself  {dicta  Gratiani)  the 
particiQar  passages  from  the  sources  are  subjoined  as  p«x>of8.  The 
object  is  a  perspicuous  arrangement  of  the  valid  legal  materials  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  numerous  contradictions  by  the  distinction  of 
particular  and  general,  spiritual  and  secular,  principles  of  law.  The 
work  soon  attained  great  authority  and  indeed  became  the  founda- 
tion for  the  atndy  of  canon  law.    Through  it  there  properly  first 

«  Ed.  Pros  ]l£ABnHUOCi,  Venetiis  1889  (ML  160). 
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arose  a  special  scieDce  of  ecclesiastical  law,  while  hitherto  the 
matters  of  eoclesiastioal  law  had  formed  a  part  of  thieology,  viz.  the 
theolagia practica  0Xterm^  distingQished  from  dogmatics  and  morals 
as  the  interna.  The  increaaiiig  mass  of  legal  relationships  which 
were  in  themselves  purely  secular  or  likewise  secniar,  the  transform- 
ation of  many  legal  relationships  by  the  Churchy  and  at  the  same 
time  the  influence  of  Boman  law  appearing  as  a  model,  led  to  a 
treatment  of  ecclesiastical  principles  of  law  entirely  after  Uie  model 
of  modem  jarispnidence,  and  there  was  thos  formed  a  canonical 
science  in  distinction  from  the  theological  which  led  to  a  great 
formal  completion  of  the  canon  law.  Now,  however,  the  period  after 
Gratian,  from  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centnry  became  jnst  the  most  fnriliftd  period  for  the 
papal  legislation  by  the  establiriiment  of  the  general  councils  (II.  to 
the  rV.  Lateran  Councils)  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  papal  decretals  (especially  by  Alexander  IIL  and  Innocent 
ni.).  These  ^^DeerektUe  extramganUt"  were  gathered  together 
again  in  collections,  e.g,  in  the  so-called  CompQatumes  antiqti€e. 
Greqoby  IX.  then  caused  his  penitentiary  Raymundus  db  Pbnna- 
FORTE  to  gather  the  constitutions  and  decretals  into  an  official 
collection  in  five  books,  which  henceforward  was  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  judicih  et  ffcholis}  To  it  were  next  attached  as  additional 
matter  the  ilrcrclals  of  liiiioceut  IV.  and  otiiei'  popes,  which  were 
also  usually  aitached  to  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  novellm 
coiistitutiones.  From  them  and  the  constitutions  proper  Boniface 
VIII.  caused  the  so-called  liber  soxtus  to  be  composed  and  presented 
to  the  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris.*  In  addition  to  these 
came  those  of  C  V.  from  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 

Vienna  with  the  addition  of  a  few  others  :  the  so-called  Clementines. 
As  to  the  still  later  so-called  extravang^ntes,  rid.  infra.  In  this 
greatly  swollen  bulk  of  eccleaiastico-leg;il  matter  m  eat  confusion  arose. 
Complaint  is  made  partly  of  incompleteness,  partly  of  falsification 
and  interpolation,  as  is  already  done  by  Innocent  III.  His  younger 
contemporary  Stephen  of  Tournay,  although  himself  a  decided 
champion  of  the  new  papal  law,  censures  the  fact  that  in  canonical 
judicial  procetlare  an  inextricabHis  silva  eplHtolarum  was  brought 
forward  and  in  contrast  with  it  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  canons 
were  neglected. 

>  Bnll  of  12th  September,  1284. 

*  Bull  Sacn^ncta  Ramana  tccUsia  of  1296. 
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2.  The  Eights  of  the  Pope. 

The  ecclesiastico-legal  development  of  the  papacy  not  only 
brought  along  with  it  a  general  enhancement  of  the  papal  power, 
bat  also  an  essential  transformation  of  the  fundamental  conception. 
The  presapposition  of  the  esaentiany  eqiial  fbnndatioii  of  the  papaej 
with  the  whole  episoopato  which  was  maintained  in  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical law  in  spite  of  all  the  preftrences  and  rights  to  hononr 
which  were  awarded  to  the  Pope,  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  Pope  has  long  been  duMignatod  EpiacopuB  uiUTersalis  and  vicarius  S. 
Petri,  and  pretty  early,  on  on«  ooeasion  «t  tho  Boman  Synod  of  495,  even 
Viearins  Christi ;  but  from  what  was  there  axprewad  in  the  onstomaxy  hyper- 
holical  fashion  in  the  concluding  acclamations  there  were  now  drawn  qoite 
other  eoclosiastico-le^nl  infeiT>D<-p^  which  already  find  a  brief  and  compre- 
hPnsivp  cxprr-w^inn  TifTl<>r  (Ji  i     ii  \   \"  [  I    in  the  so-rrvlh-'d  (fi'ctnfu^  pajtfT}  The 

Pope  as  Vicarius  Dei  or  Ciiristi,  but.  uot  by  any  means  the  episcopate  united 
under  the  Pope,  would  now  be  the  ooneentration  of  all  the  divine  aathoritj 
of  the  Charch,  the  proper  source  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  eedesiastical 
law.   Hence  the  bishops  are  in  theory  pushed  back  into  the  position  of  vicars 

of  the  Pope,  who  cannot  everywhoro  directly  exercise  his  absolutely  universal 
power  over  the  whole  Church  and  all  believers,  and  henoe  calls  in  the  bishops 
to  share  in  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  him  or  commissions  them 
with  the  latter.*  It  is  the  Pope  who  distributee  the  harden  of  the  pastoral 
obligations  among  his  brethreOi  the  co- bishops,  but  in  doing  eo  has  deprived 
himself  of  nothing,  so  thnt  he  can  himself  interfere  in  every  detail,  can  him- 
self everywhere  in  vestigate,  and  in  certain  circumstances  can  himself  ju<ige. 
The  Thomist  theory  then  develops  the  relation  of  the  spirilunlis  potestas  of 
the  bishops  to  the  full  papal  poiegiaSt  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  the 
dependence  of  every  craated  power  on  the  divine,  and  between  it  and  that  ol 
the  pro^nsnl  under  the  Emperor,  while  on  the  other  band  it  regards  the  de* 
pendenee  of  the  bishop  on  the  archbishop  as  merely  limited,  because  both  have 
their  coimuon  root  in  the  supreme  ^^os/e.s^i.s-  of  tlie  Pope,  h  is  spe  cially  signi- 
ficant, that  luuoceut  XL,  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Latcruu  Couucil  in  llSd, 
oonceivesthe  relationa  of  the  bishops  to  the  Pope  after  the  analogy  of  the 
feodal  relation.* 

The  Pupe  now  appears  more  and  more  as  the  proper  source  of 
ecclesiastical  law  in  so  far  as  he  lays  more  and  more  exciusivo  claim 
to  the  legislative  power  in  the  Church. 

Gregory  VII.  alreaily  ascrlhfs  to  him  tlie  power  of  ^Ivinir  new  and  abroc:ating 
old  laws.  In  complete  agreement  with  him  Urban  11.  *  only  makes  the  limita- 
tion, that  he  holds  this  power  in  every  case  in  which  the  gospels  and  prophets 


*  In  JaffA,  BrG.  11.  (Mon.  Oreg.).  p.  175:    quid  vaUatU  poiitifiou  £omaiu.** 

*  Vid.  Innocent  lit.  Bpist  L  I.  495  and  496:  in  partem  ioUicitudin£$  advo- 
cavit,  ut  sic  tanti  onus  officii  per  whudiarias  aetionu  eammodiut  mtpportttur, 

>  Mansi,  XXI.  531. 

*  So  likewise  judges  Johannes  Saresbeneusisi  vid,  Beutbr,  Aleacander  II 1.^ 
428. 
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have  not  given  other  definite  regulations  (sententialiter  oflgwii  d^terunl),  * 
limitation  whieb  i»  again  abolished  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  so  far  ae  the  Pope  is 

only  bound  by  the  definitions  of  the  fathers  and  even  the  apostles  so  far  as  they 
are  declared  to  be  valid  as  dt-  jure  divino.  All  others,  which  are  only  valid  de 
jure  positivOf  tho  Poj>o  rnii  niter  or  give  Jispf nbution  from  ;  in  other  words, 
only  what  is  an  ai  ticie  of  iuiiu  or  valid  as  a  divine  ordinance  de  jure  uaturcB, 
is  withdrawn  from  his  determinatioii.  The  phrase  of  Lucas  TndensiSv  adv, 
Mbigemes,  II.  I  (Biblioth.  Patr.  Max.  25,  215)  "in  icrinio  cuiiu  (sciL.  papa) 
pectoris  totius  iuris  summa  consistit,'^  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  ateoluteiy 
unlimited  power  to  bind  and  to  looso  according  to  his  will,  is  subsequently 
adopted  by  Boniface  Vill.  (Sexii  libur  I.  2,  cap.  1),  certainly  only  in  order  to 
afford  foundation  for  the  principle  that  by  a  new  constitution  of  the  Pope  a 
previous  silenee  is  already  reprobated.  But  this  always  involTes  that  the  Pope 
as  unlimited  and  sovereign  lord  has  the  power  of  legislation.*  In  Gratian's 
Decretum  the  view  was  still  prt»i)onder;intly  asserted,  that  the  Pope  had  not  the 
authority  to  ordain  one-sided  alterations  in  tlio  procopts  of  earlier  councils  ;  on 
tlie  other  hand  povver  to  aboiish  by  his  own  authority  all  positive  legal  pre- 
cepts, and  therefore  the  earlier  oonnoils  also,  was  now  asoribed  to  him.  TIm 
Ommoils  were  lioiioe  to  bo  Talid  only  under  papal  Mthority  and  when 

brought  about  by  it.  A  limitation  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  POpe  by 
the  councils  is  already  called  in  question  by  Paschal  11.,  because  they  came 
into  existence  and  received  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Uoman  Church. 
Hence  also  the  Pope  is  not  bound  by  their  ordinances.  Hence,  from  the  time 
of  the  Third  Latecan  Council,  it  is  also  usual  to  publish  their  ordinances  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Pope  with  the  addition  '*  socro  adprobanU  or  pnuentt 
concilio."  Connected  with  this  Is  the  controversial  question  as  to  what  was  to 
be  held  in  case  of  a  quarrel  between  the  I'opo  and  the  council.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Curia,  as  it  is  represented  by  Thomas  also,  gives  the  decisive  voice  to  the 
I'ope  even  without  a  council,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  epii>oopatti  gives  it  lo  the 
council  even  without  the  Pope.  This  was  a  controversial  question  which  in 
the  following  period  became  a  burning  one.  Connected  with  it  is  the  definite 
assertion,  that  the  Poi>e  who  has  to  adjudicate  on  everything,  is  himsolt  to  be 
judged  by  none,  not  even  by  a  gtjueral  council.  Sound  e<;clesiastical  and  papal 
opintouH,  such  as  that  of  Gbkuou  of  lieichersberg  do  indeed  complain  even  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  IIL,  that  Borne  will  not  su£Ebr  itself  in  any  way  to  be 
called  to  account  or  allow  any  one  to  ask  cur  Ua  /aeut,  and  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  PojM  ;  subject  to  the  Church,  and  therefore  also  to  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  it,'^  but  the  Pope  tenaciously  asserts  the  above  principle,  e,g.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Synod  of  Pavia  (p.  270). 

As  master  of  the  laws  the  Pope  can  also  graat  dii^ensatioii  from 
ecclesiastical  laws  (dejure  supra  ius  dkpensare^  Lmocent  m.  Deor. 
Greg,  m.,  T.  8,  o.  4),  and  indeed  in  a  very  eztenaiye  manner. 

The  earlier  dispensations,  such  as  the  bishops  hud  &lso  power  to  grant,  merely 
referred  to  violations  of  ecclesiastical  laws  which  had  taken  plaee^  but  tiiat  to 
which  the  Pope  now  laid  claim  also  referred  to  deviation  from  the  canons 
(venta  canones  i^frigendi)  to  be  permitted  beforehand,  only  here  also  the  sound 


*  This  "  rule  of  interpretation  ^  is  therefore  not  of  such  harmless  import  as  is 

represented  in  rlie  Kafholik  of  lti>8,  p.  479. 
>  Vid.  Kbut&k,  Alexander  III.^  a,  516. 
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papal  Thomist  doctrine  finds  itself  compelled  to  limit  this  aathority  to  ecclesi- 
astical ordinances,  whicli  vwn  juris  humani  or  positioi,  and  therefore  to  the 
exdnsioii  of  what  was  juris  divini  or  naturcUis  ;  but  the  glossators  of  the 
r  nnnn  law  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  the  farthest  posatble  extent  the  Pope's 
right  oi  dispensation. 

In  lo^cal  oonneotioQ  witk  the  aasnrtioii  of  the  i^bsoluto  ecolesias- 
tioal  pciUdM  the  oonoeptioii  of  papal  in&Uilnlity  now  hegins  to  be 
formed. 

At  first,  as  with  Gctoffxy  VII.,  it  is  in  tho  mild  form  of  belief  in  the  promise 
of  Chiist  (Lnle  zxii.  82),  and  with  reference  to  the  alleged  fact  that  no  heretic 
had  ever  sat  in  the  Soman  chair,*  and  so  that  none  would  ever  sit  in  it ;  thos 

Alexander  III.,  with  every  coafeesion  of  human  fallibility  in  affairs  of  cccles^i- 
astical  administration,  also  assumes  infallibility  in  matters  of  belief,*  and 
Innocent  III.  says  :  "  if  I  were  not  tirm  in  the  faith,  how  could  I  educate  others 
iu  the  faith,  which,  however,  is  my  vocation."  However,  the  case  is  supposed 
as  at  least  possible^  that  the  individnal  Pope  should  err  from  the  true  &ith  and 
in  such  case  be  corrected  by  the  Church,  and  so  Innocent  sagrs  further,  that  the 
Pope  is  to  be  judged  by  no  man,  nUi  deprehmdaiur  afidt  dmtiuB* 

Linking  on  to  the  custom  wMch  required  the  metropolitans,  be- 
fore receiving  the  pallium  as  the  sign  of  union  with  the  Romaa 
see,  to  make  a  confession  of  faith  and  take  a  vow  to  maintain  the 
Kuman  decretals,  the  popos  began  to  chain  the  higher  hierarchy  to 
themselves  by  sworn  obligation. 

The  oath  of  fealty  formed  on  the  model  of  the  feudal  oath,  and  imposed  by 
Grpgt>ry  VII.  on  the  metropolitans,  was  ref^nlnrly  used  from  tho  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  tstrengthencd  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  strength  of  this 
oath  popes  also  required  obedience  in  political  a^birs.  Gregory  VII.  also  de- 
sired that  the  metropolttaas  should  come  in  person  for  the  pallium  to  Borne, 
which  however  was  not  carried  out  Encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
metropolitans,  the  popes  also  sought  to  ally  themselves  directly  witlj  the 
bishops.  By  custom,  indeiid,  tlio  hisliops  rendered  the  oath  of  snhj«!ciion  to 
their  metropolitans,  by  wliom  they  were  connecrated,  but  the  confirmation  and 
consecration  of  bishops  now  begins  to  be  reserved  to  the  Pope ;  it  then  becomes 
the  rule  that  the  bishops  are  bound  to  render  the  oath  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  delegated  by  the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of  consecration.  Corresponding 
to  rhiH  i.s  tlie  fact  tliat  along  with  the  bestowal  of  the  pallium  upon  tho  metro- 
politans, there  is  then  for  the  first  time  expressly  conferred  upon  them  the  right 
to  consecrate  bishops.  On  the  other  hand  the  bishops,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
their  position,  frequently  sought  oonfirmatioQ  directly  in  Borne,  naturally  not 
with  empty  hands. 

But  the  popes  already  also  laid  claim  now  and  again  to  the  right 
of  nominating  the  bishops  themselves ;  such  bishops  are  designated 
dei  et  ajtodoUcce  sedis  gratia  episcopus.    So  likewise  the  right  to 

^  Vid.  Gregorii  VU.  diotatnsy  whose  freedom  from  onor  is  ascribed  to  the 
Boman  Church. 
'  BauTBa,  Lo.  8, 611, 
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remove  and  depose  bishops  is  decidedly  claimed  by  th^»  pnpe<^.  The 
vassal  oath  is  also  frequently  required  of  bishops  aud  exempted 
abbots  as  well  as  fi  i  iu  the  metropolitiins. 

Of  the  most  tar  reaching  cousequences  wa*^  further  the  claim, 
based  on  the  Pseudo-Isidore,  to  the  universal  right  of  receiving 
appeals  not  only  altar  trial  bdfora  the  episcopal  tribonal,  bat  also 
before  it» 

Acoording  to  Alexander  III.  all  legal  proceedings  may  ba  directly  insdtuted 

before  the  Pope,  or  rather,  his  le^^ate.  la  (his  connection  appeal  bagins  to  be 
de.siretl  a  (  iv'ilt  hidice  to  the  Popj,  which  serious  ccclesiiisticiil  opiuioiis,  an 
already  B(M-nar«l  of  Clairvaux.  disapprove,  on  account  of  tlie  disturbing  conse- 
quences for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order,  which  emerge  so  much  the  mord  tangibly 
as  the  Curia  now  claims  a  nidverial  r^ht  of  absolution,  i.e.  the  right  of  direct 
decision  by  the  Pope,  whO|  formerly,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  appeal,  only  sent 
the  matters  hack  for  renewed  investigation.  Scrupulous  bishops  essentially 
oontribiitod  to  this  momentous  extension  of  the  ri^ht  of  appeal,  by  referring 
every  dubious  or  hard  case  from  thsmselves  to  the.  Pope. 

Those  cftaea  whioh  the  Fbpe  on  all  occasions  reserved  to  his  own 
decision  as  grave  {Casus  Papa  reaerttati)  increase  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  coarse  ci  time ;  so  likewise  the  cases  of  dlspsiuatioil 
reserved  to  the  Bope.  The  right  of  oaiUHiiiation  is  now  also 
expressly  made  a  reserved  right  of  the  popes  by  Alexander  in. 
Innocent  m.  expanded  this  right  by  extending  it  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  relics. 

Of  specially  momentoos  conseqnencee  was  the  claim  of  the  popes 
to  dispose  of  sedesiastical  bonfifices  in  tho  difbrenfc  natioiiaL 
churches. 

In  tlie  twelfth  century  they  (Innocent  li.  and  others)  be^nn  to  issue  letters  of 
recommendation  to  eptmiopal  chapters  to  provide  favoured  clerics  with  pre- 
bends. This  influence,  exercised  in  the  form  of  recommendation  and  petition 
(preee»)j^  then  assumed  the  form  of  legal  disposition :  the  recomuiendatton 
becomes  a  monitoritun,  eventually  a  mandate,  on  which  finally  execution 
follows.  In  tho  t)iirteenth  century  this  panal  disposition  over  benefices  is 
already  enormously  increased,  hence  tho  iwpes  also  ag:aiu  secure  particular 
ecclesiastical  foundations  against  it  by  means  of  indulgence  or  give  the  con* 
caesion  that  no  foundation  may  be  burdened  by  the  particular  pope  with  more 
than  lour  mandate.'  From  this  there  is  further  developed  the  legal  conception 
of  papal  reservation;  on  the  pround  of  their  ri^ht  of  disposition  nvir 
ecclesiastical  oftic--  the  pojx*s  lay  claim  to  the  tilling  up  of  all  benefices 
becoming  vacant  in  Curia.  iSo  again  by  the  so-called  right  of  devolution  the 
filling  up  of  bisboprics  is  claimed  by  the  Pope,  when  the  election  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  those  entitled  is  rejected  as  illegal,  and  (Innocent  III.) 


'  Corresponding  to  this  in  the  secular  sphere  is  thejritf  prima  prtdM  which 
fell  to  the  Emperor.   Of  Innocent  III.,  Epist.  vii.  70. 
<  Cf .  RiCHTBa-I>OBa*KAHi«,  AVrcAcnrccAt,  p.  702. 
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when  tlie  election  has  been  delayed  beyond  three  months.  But  finally  the 
popes  also  laid  claim  In  special  oases  to  the  right  of  taxing  eoetosiaftical 
property,  especially  in  the  form  of  conceding  to  provinces  the  levying  of  an 
eoeleaiasticai  tenth  for  a  definite  period  for  the  purpose  of  the  crusade. 

The  proper  organs  of  tliia  enormoas  papal  power  were  the  legates 
(the  legati  erdinarii,  or  rather  legati  a  latere). 

The  ancient  Churcli  had  known  such  umbassadors  and  substitutes  of  the 
Pope,  t.g.  at  the  general  councils^  or  ai)  periuanent  representatives  and  Hgent8, 
such  as  the  apoorisiaries  in  Constantinople,  so  also  emissaries  with  definite 
full  power  for  certain  a&irs.  In  another  fashion  certain  metropolitans  had 
been  entrusted  as  papal  vicars  with  higher  rights  of  supervision  over  a  larger 
eceh^siiisticai  circle  [t'ld.  the  vicars  of  Aries  and  of  Thessalonica,  vol.  i.  ;)44, 
aud  the  position  destined  for  Pdiihop  Drofro,  ii.,  157).  The  Pseudo-Isidore  had 
advocated  tlie  idea  of  such  a  primacy  u  permaueut  intermediate  degree. 
Besidesi  as  a  role  the  ease  of  such  primatial  rank  was  accompanied  by  the 
notion  of  a  legation,  i.e.  a  commission  to  represent  definite  papal  rights.  Xow^ 
however,  the  legati  ordiniirii  emerge  as  An  indispensable  institution.  They 
exercise  tlio  so-called  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  the  right  apper- 
taining to  th%i  Pope  of  interfering  everywhere  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishope; 
and  when  thoy  are  at  the  same  time  cardinals,  they  have  at  the  same  time  as 
legati  a  latere  the  power  to  exercise  the  reaerved  papal  rights,  with  some 
exceptions.  On  the  other  hand  the  position  of  the  vicars  or  permanent  legates 
rather  sank  into  a  more  honorary  precedence,  the  limited  ritr^s's  of  which 
became  inoptn  ative  iu  the  protience  of  an  ordinary  legate.  The  princp'=i  only 
ciuaued  with  tluctuating  success  to  maice  the  appearan(^  of  the^e  ordinary 
logat^i  in  their  territories  dependent  on  their  consent.  These  legates,  eciuijiped 
with  univen^  fall  powers  <Mi  vitUandaa  eeefeuiaSf  freqaentty  appointed  from 
the  time  of  liCOlX.  and  especially  from  that  of  Gregory  VII.,  have  precedence 
over  all  blshopa  without  rei^^ard  to  their  own  occlesiastirnl  rank.  From  this 
leyutio  tliere  Is,  for  the  rest,  to  be  distinguisht;d  tlie  deiegatio,  i.e.  that  of  the 
transference  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  judices  ordinarii  with  a  d^liu- 
itely  limited  commission  which  might  not  be  transgressed.  Thns  the  Pope,  as 
orditiarius  Judex  singulorumf  sends  papal  delegates,  who  may  even  force  the 
bishops  as  ordinaries  to  carry  out  tlie  decis'on  approved  by  thi^m  by  the 
application  of  censures.  As  thor^e  ordinary  legates  are  entitled  to  claim  sus- 
tenance from  tlie  churches  in  which  they  are  active,  they  frequently  practise 
the  greatest  monetaiy  exactions,  and  contribute  in  quite  special  messurs  to 
increase  the  complaints  as  to  papal  oppression  in  regard  to  finance,  such  as 
are  most  sharply  expressed  by  men  of  sound  papal  disposition  such  as  Bernard, 
John  of  Salisbury,  and  many  othexs. 

Naturally,  with  the  growth  of  the  papal  claims,  a  niimeroilB  papal 
Curia  is  aJao  made  necessary.  The  name  occurs  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  for  the  officials  surrounding  the 
Pope,  and  Gerhoh  of  Beichersberg  still  censures  this  secular  expres- 
sion. Naturally,  growing  financial  resources  were  also  required  for 
it,  which  were  claimed  by  the  popes  under  various  titles. 

The  Papal  Sec  draws  revenues  partly  from  the  landed  properties  beitovved  by 
the  Komau  Church,  partly  from  the  mouabteries  which  have  submitted  to  its 
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protection  or  have  been  placed  from  the  boj^inninp  iintler  it  by  their  fouTiders, 
pttitiy  ii-om  the  so-calied  exempted  bishoprics,  partly  taxes  from  secular  rulers 
in  consequence  of  the  feudality  of  their  realms.  Individual  nations  such  as 
England,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  rendered  taxes  to  it  under  special  titles, 
such  as  the  so-called  Peter's  penny.  Other  revenu&s  may  l>o  do^ignated  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  as  dues.  Thus  arcordinp;  to  the  law  of  Justinlnn  detinite 
dues  w^re  paid  by  the  ordained  to  the  ordaining  patriarchs,  archbishups  or 
bishops,  and  their  chanceries,  which  among  the  lower  clergy  rose  as  high  as 
the  value  of  a  yearns  inoome.  The  like  was  found  in  the  Roman  Church  also 
in  the  sixth  oentury.'  lAter  also  a  so-called  Oblatio  or  Benedictio  was  there 
rendered  by  consecrated  bishops  or  ordiiincd  ahlxits.  Since  the  right  of  ordain- 
ini;  or  confirming  bishops  had  now  become  a  papal  reservation,  this  j^ave  rise 
to  a  very  lucrative  source  of  income;  this  was  likewise  the  case  with  the 
bestowal  of  the  pallia  on  the  metropolitans,  for  whieh  a  emsiderable  tax  had 
to  be  paid,  which  had  already  given  cause  of  complaints  in  the  time  of  Boni* 
face^  and  again  since  the  eleventh  century.  But  Hually  a  rich  source  of  income 
arose  out  of  the  right  alwve  montionod  of  taxing  ecclesiastical  propertj*  or 
tithing  all  eccle^tiasticai  revenue,  to  which  the  pojies  laid  claim  in  extraordinary 
cases.  Hence  the  incessant  complaint  as  to  lioman  avarice  advances  step  by 
step  with  the  rise  of  the  papal  power.  While  so-called  simony  is  combated 
with  holy  seal,  in  Rome  and  among  the  papal  I^^tes  it  prevails  in  another 

orm  and  in  unlimited  fashion.  When  the  lioman  legate,  Richard,  reproached 
Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  with  the  fact  that  simony  still  prevailed  in  his  dioc^sp, 
Ivo  declared:  if  according  to  ancient  custom  the  dean  or  cantor  and  other 
members  of  the  chapter  demand  money  from  the  canons  to  be  appointed,  they 
appeal  against  my  opposition  to  the  example  of  the  Roman  Church,  where  the 
chamberlains  and  ministers  of  the  palace  require  much  o!  the  consecrated 
bishops  and  abbots  under  the  the  title  of  the  Oblatio  or  the  Beneficium  ;  not 
even  pen  and  paper  are  to  be  had  there  otherwise.  Archbishop  Adalbert  of 
Mayeuco  as  papal  legato  ititiuired  of  a  new  bishop  as  the  price  of  recognition 
UOO  pounds  for  tlie  Pope  and  GOO  for  himself  (cf.  Wokbr,  KircMiches  Finam-> 
weten  der  Fllptte,  N5rdlingen  1878). 

3.  The  relation  of  the  papal  Chnrch  to  the  secular  pow«r  and  the  geo- 
graphical extension  of  the  papal  ehnrch-govemment 

JJierature :  E.  FsnDBBRa,  de  finivm  tnfer  eedesiom  ewiicAem  regundorum 
iudicio,  quid  mtdii  wai  doetores  el  l^fea  statuernUf  Leips.  I864.  Id.  in 
ZKB.  VIII. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  farmer  period  Ohariemagiie  had  put 
himself  forvrard  as  nder  of  Christendom,  on  whom  fell  first  and 
foremost  the  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  and  the  practioal 
Christian  edncation  of  the  people.  He  had  also  regarded  the  admin- 
istration  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  the  maintenance  of  the  faith 
taught  by  the  Church  as  his  task.  Accordingly,  the  assemblies  of  the 
Empire,  formed  of  spiritual  and  secular  representatives,  had  afforded 
a  liaiidiu  for  ecclesiabtical  legislation  also.    On  the  one  hand  honour 

'  Vtd.  Coucilium  liomanum,  595,  also  contained  in  the  Deoretom  OcatiaDum, 
Cap.  if  Caus.  1.  qu»st.  2. 
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and  acknowledgment  wero  paid  to  the  or^xnus  of  the  Church  and 
also  to  tlie  head  of  the  Church  as  the  guardian  of  religions-moral 
truth,  but  on  the  otht-r  hand  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  their 
property  were  unhesitatingly  drawn  into  the  service  of  political 
civilization  and  the  secular  requirements  of  the  State. 

2.  The  strengthened  specifically  ecclesiastical  consciousness  had 
next  obtained  its  rough  expression  in  the  Pseudo- Isidore,  and  the 
strong  character  of  the  peraonality  of  Nicholas  I.  had  asserted  the 
Ohorch,  culminating  in  the  papacy,  as  the  highest  religious-moral 
authority  even  as  against  the  secular  princes,  and  had  striven  after 
the  Church's  free  self-determination. 

3.  But  the  papacy,  which  withdrew  itself  from  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Emperor,  fell  a  victim  to- the  self-seeking  interests  of 
the  parties,  which  made  use  of  its  power  for  their  own  purposes  and 
in  a  high  degree  divested  tlie  Church  of  its  religious-moral  ideality. 
It  was  the  Empire  which  by  taking  thought  for  its  own  religious* 
moral  duties  had  first  to  bring  the  papacy  to  order.  But  in  the 
Church,  elevated  from  its  disgrace  by  the  secular  power,  tendencies 
towards  ecclesiastical  reform  of  a  serious  character  gain  incressing 
power ;  the  Church  strivea  to  stand  npon  its  own  feet^  to  go  its  own 
way,  and  to  guard  itself  against  being  put  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  secular  power  and,  for  that  end  strives  to  gain  the  dominion 
of  secular  affairs.  For  the  Church  as  a  legal  institution  requires 
for  its  spiritual  ends  universal  obedience  from  Uie  Christian  world, 
the  submiBsum  of  all  who  desire  to  have  a  share  in  its  sacramental 
graces  to  its  discipline,  and  the  consecration  of  all  profane  institu- 
tions by  the  Church.  Hence  not  only  the  highest  pinont  in  secular 
rank  must  be  subject  to  the  judgment  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  also  all  secular  ordan  are  to  fall  under  its  spiritual  guidance. 

4.  The  &r*reaching  domination  of  rude  power  and  the  8elf*seeking 
interests  of  political  life  themselves  promote  the  view,  according  to 
which  the  secular  ordinances  of  life  do  not  appear  so  much  as  inde- 
pendently moral,  but  rather  as  in  themselves  profane,  and  requiring 
the  higher  divine  influence  through  the  Cluirch,  before  they  can 
obtain  !Luy  vahie.  From  the  representatives  of  the  Church  there 
goes  foi  Lh  the  intluence  which  sought  not  without  success  to  give 
the  world  the  peace  of  God  in  the  estahlibliinent  of  the  so-called 
trefifjn  dei.  But  the  Church  immediaU  ly  begins  to  defend  itself 
agiiui&t  simony  and  to  come  forward  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of 
priests,  and  indeed  not  only  for  tlio  sak.  of  combating  the  venalitv 
of  the  clergy  and  establishing  tUcu-  ascetic  purity,  but  also  in  \\\^ 

interest  of  a  fundamental  severance  and  emancipation  from  the 
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secular  power  in  general,  liut  the  Church  can  tmiy  promise  itself 
effective  consequences  for  these  efforts  by  gatiiering  its  power 
together  in  the  monarchical  papacy. 

B.  In  Gbeoory  VII.  the  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical  reform  and 
tbe  effort  after  unlimited  papal  power  conscioubly  prevail.  It  is  no 
longer  the  Christian  king,  but  the  Pop<.^,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
great  Christian  family,  and  who,  ns  thn  substitute  of  God,  requires 
obedicuce  uf  all  its  members,  even  the  highest.  A  supreme  domin- 
ion over  everything  secular  ia  also  derived  here  from  his  universal 
religious  mission. 

Petar,  it  is  said,  was  appointed  by  tlu;  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  princejts  stiper 
re(/na  rHegistrum,  i.  113);  the  Poj  e  hulds  the  univcrsalt  rigttnen  (ibid.,  ii.  ol). 
Along  with  Paul,  Peter  has  the  power  to  take  the  empire,  kingdoms,  princi- 
palities, etc.,  and  every  possession  from  one  pei'son  and  give  them  to  another, 
according  to  merit.  Ab  he  has  to  give  aeowiBt;  of  prinoee  to  God,  so,  aa  God*s 
repteaentative,  it  is  his  to  requiie  obadiiiioa  from  them.  The  apostolic  and  the 
kingly  power  ought  indeed  to  coH>pentte  Icr  the  guidance  of  men,  but  the  much 
used  image  of  the  snn  and  the  moon  assigns  the  subordinate  place  to  tlie  kingly 
power  and  is  obliged  to  do  so  logically,  as  it  rep:ard.s  tlie  Pope  as  the  rf  jTP^cnta- 
tive  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  power  as  necessarily  called  to  the  guidance  oi  all 
earthly  things.  In  presence  of  it  every  earthly  power  appears  a^  of  profane 
origin.  In  spite  of  the  acknowledgment  that  the  secular  power  also  exists  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will,  the  origination  of  princely  power  is  derived 
merely  from  human  pride  and  human  passion  inspired  by  the  devil  {Hegistr. 
IV.  2  and  VII.  21,  especially  p.  45t>  sqq.).  Hence  Gregory  already  requires  of 
the  new  Emperor,  to  he  elected  after  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  Eheinfelden, 
a  strict  oath  of  fealty  and  obedience  (Btg,  Yin.  26,  p^  475).  The  idea  that  the 
Pope  has  no  right  to  depose  the  Emperor  and  raise  another  in  his  place,  he 
regards  as  a  foolisli  opinion  iUtg,  VIIL  21;  cf.  his  threats  against  Philip  of 
France,  R^g.  II.  5). 

6.  The  fbrtlier  prosecntion  of  these  tendencies,  which  already  find 
strong  expression  in  the  book  of  Dahiani  {de  primUgm  Ronuinm 
ecdentBf  0pp.  O.),  prompted  by  Hildebrand  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  likewise  in  the  work  of  Cardinal  Humbert  advemu 
SmmmeaSf  and  which  are  also  gathered  together  in  the  so-called 
Dictatus  of  Ghregory  {Reg,  IL  65  a),  involved  that  the  election  of 
the  Pope,  which  by  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  cardinak,  should  be  rescued  from  the  claims  of  the 
Emperor,  and  involved  further  the  obstinate  conflict  over  investi- 
ture, and  finally  the  continued  effort  to  release  the  Church  and 
clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  and  secular  burdens,  and  substitute 
the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  as  means  of  coercion  against  princes. 
In  doing  so  the  canonical  doctrine  at  first  still  adheres  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  both  the  papal  and  the  imperial  power,  each  in  its  ow  n 
sphere,  and  also  does  not  yeL  fuund  the  imperial  dignity  upon  tlie 
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papal  mvestitare,  bnt  on  the  election  by  the  prinoes  and  people.' 
Bat  Bernard  of  Clairvanx  already  holds  that  both  gwonll  belong  to 
the  Church,  and  only  that  the  secular  sword  is  to  be  administered 
not  hy  the  Church  itself  but  only /or  the  Church  ad  nutum  saeerdoHs 
{De  conmderat.  4,  31). 

7.  The  attempted  realisation  of  the  papal  uniTorsal  monarchy 
appears  at  its  highest  ])oint  under  Innocent  III  The  Lord  is  said 
I  to  have  commanded  Peter  to  rule  not  only  the  Church,  but  the 
I  whole  world  also  {Reg.  II.  209),  Both  powers — that  over  souls  and 
xhat  over  bodies,  were  indeed  created  by  God,  but  the  one  by  direct 
diviue  ordinance  ;  the  other,  as  is  exemplified  in  Saul's  monarchy,  was 
only  extorted  from  Gorl  by  human  dosire  {Reg.  de  negotio,  Nr.  18;. 

Hence  arose  the  claim  (vid.  sup.  p.  275)  to  decide  on  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  elected  German  king  and  make  him  Emperor  by  con- 
secration. The  Pope  actually  carries  his  point  as  to  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  be  rendered  by  the  Emjieror.  In  Constantine's  Donation 
Grep:<'ry  sees  the  correct  acknowledgment  that  he  to  whom  (rod  has 
enii  usted  tlie  fj:overnmeut  of  licavenly  things  ought  also  to  rule  over 
ihe  earthly  (MG.  Ep.  s.  If3,  I.  7U3).  Innocent  IV.  gives  the  strongest 
expression  to  tlie  like  sentiment  in  his  contiict  with  Frederick  IT. 

Fnndamentally  it  is  every whrre  the  spiritual  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  conceived  as  spiritual  jurisdiction,  winch  is  made  to  atibrd 
the  foundation  for  the  judicial  superiority  of  the  Pope  even  over 
princes;  btit  Ixnocknt  IV.  goes  beyond  the  widest  extensioti  of  this 
principle,  when  he  says,  that  it  was  not  Constantine,  but  tlie  eternal 
King  and  Priest  after  the  fashion  of  Melchisedec  who,  along  with  the 
high  priestly,  bestowed  also  the  royal  autocracy  (monarc^a/ws)  on  Peter 
and  his  successors.  The  converted  Constantine,  he  said,  had  only 
given  back  the  dominion  of  the  Choich  which  had  hitherto  been 
exercised  in  an  illegitimate  manner,  in  order  to  receive  it  again  from 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  as  it  was  ordained  by  God.  Both  swords  rest  in 
the  lap  of  the  Church  ;  he  who  is  not  in  the  Church  has  neither  of 
them ;  both  by  right  belong  to  Peter.  The  saying  is  not,  throw  away 
thy  sword,  but :  put  up  thy  sword  in  the  sheath,  all  that  is  meant 
being  that  he  is  not  to  handle  it  himself ;  the  soecessors  of  Peter 
are  forbidden  to  handle  the  sword  themselves,  but  not  the  authority 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  handled.  The  nuUerialis  postestas  gladii  lies 
potentially  in  the  lap  of  the  Church;  actually  it  is  transferred  by 
the  Chnich  to  the  Emperor.* 

'  Vid.  Maasson,  BeitrdgB  mtr  GttchichU  der  Juriatitchen  IdUratur^  Wien 

1857.  p.  nqq. 

'  WiNKKL>iAXX,  Ada  inedita^  U.  G9G  sqq. 
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With  the  theological  theory  there  are  allied  other  practical  considerations  of 
a  perfectly  different  aort,  by  means  of  which  Innooenft  IV.,  in  rafeMneeto  the 
saying  of  Firederick  IL  quoted  abovst  p.  284,  seeks  to  Teossure  princes  in  the 
helief  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Pope  such  as  Fred*  rick  IL  had. 
From  tlieir  prelates,  who  anointed  them,  they  nevertheless  recc-ived  the  feudal 
oath  for  their  socular  iiofs.  They  reign  by  hdreditary  succession,  the  Emperor 
by  the  choice  of  the  German  princes. 

8.  The  attempt  to  assert  these  claims  in  the  most  pointed  manner 
against  Christian  princes  in  general,  is  involved  in  the  procedure  of 
Boniface  VJUX,  which  has  been  described. 

Distinct  from  the  foundation  of  the  psculiar  relation  between  Pope  and  Em- 
peror, spiritual  and  secular  power  in  general,  is  moreover  the  attempt,  which 

through  historical  circumstances  was  crowned  with  much  success,  to  hrin;;  a 
large  number  of  European  conntries  into  a  relation  ol  real  dependence  on  the 
Pope. 

But  even  apart  from  this  Gregory  VII.  already  obtained  a  high  degree  of 
decisive  authority  over  different  princes  and  kingdoms  of  his  time.  Under 
the  banner  of  S.  Pet^  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  seized  the  mastery  over  Eng- 
land, and  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  had  to  supply  him  with  a  point  of 
support  against  the  Gorman  Empire.  The  See  of  Petor  was  enfj^affel  in  livelj' 
intercourse  *  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  as  well  as  with  the 
Slavs  and  Magyars  in  the  East,  and  being  releaaed  from  the  German  dominion, 
they  met  the  papacy  with  great  willingness.  It  has  been  narrated  what  influ* 
ence  the  Roman  See  under  Alexander  III.  attaiuecl  in  En^^Iand.  as  also  how  it 
interfi'rcd  undor  Innocent  III.  in  the  i>olitical  relations  of  England  and  France, 
etc.  Various  provinces  of  national  churches  which  had  formerly  been  indepen- 
dent and  little  touched  by  the  papal  power  were  ofx^ned  to  its  influence.  The 
Sptailh  Church,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  previous  period,  had  stood  almost 
entirely  without  connection  with  Rome  under  the  Spftiiisb  PrimMj  which  bad 
passed  from  Toledo  to  Compostella.  But  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  rulers 
(Irovo  them  into  close  attachment  to  tho  Cliristian  "West;  especially  under 
ALriioNZO  VI.  of  Castile,  Asturia,  Leon,  Gallicia  and  a  part  of  Portugal.  With 
him  and  with  Sancho  of  Aragon  Gregory  VII.  joined  alliance  after  long  separa- 
tion, sad  essentially  obtained  the  aooeptance  of  the  Roman  Utiii'gy  instead  of 
the  Mdsarabio.  Similarly  Alexander  III.  succeeded  in  attrscting  the  hitherto 
almost  entirely  isolated  Irish  C9liirch  which,  it  is  true,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  had  procured  ordination  for  its  bishops  from  Canterbury.  The  action 
of  Archbishop  Malachi  of  Armagh,- who  wrouirbt  for  the  naturalization  of 
the  canonical  hours,  the  Boman  confession,  condrmation  and  marriage,  was 
especially  epoch-making  for  the  beginning  of  a  closer  alliance  with  Rome, 
under  King  David  (1124-53).  At  this  time  there  also  began  the  removal  of  the 
national  married  priests  the  so-called  Culdees — especially  in  the  cathedral 
churches,  though  in  the  meantime  it  could  not  be  carried  to  its  completion. 
Malacui  procured  the  pallium  in  Rome  in  lliio,  and  a  synod  of  ll-ki  was  active 
in  the  matter.  After  Halachi^s  death  Eugene  III.  sent  four  pallia  to  Ireland. 
Four  archbishoprics  were  erected  at  the  Council  of  XdlifOBt  in  11G2.  But 


'  Cf  Gregory's  Regeitt.  1. 13 ;  n.  r>3  and  70. 

'  l^HKNirARDi  Olaravaix.  Uber  de  vitatt  rdms  gestis  Jiidlaehia  ia  0pp.  ed. 
Mauxixon,  I.  657  sqq. ;  Ml.  182,  lOia 
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eodesiftstitiAl  interaslB  here  went  band  ia  liand  with  those  of  politics  directed 
towaida  the  sntjaetion  of  Irehuid  to  Kiyland,  supported  by  Hadrian  IT.  who 

was  himself  an  Englishman.  In  the  negotiations  carried  on  on  thia  snhiect 
with  John  of  Salisbury  in  1155  the  Roman  S^o  devolo{)s  die  theory,  according 
to  which  all  islands  belong  to  the  Papal  See  '  Jure  anfiquu,  viz.  according  to 
the  Donation  of  Cooi^tantine.  The  British  ruler  receives  |)ermission  to  take 
possession  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  eoclesiastical  and  moral  reionnSf  with- 
out prejndioe  to  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  under  condition  of  the  payment 
of  Peters  penny  by  every  house.  King  Henry  III.,  after  seventeen  years, 
Houpht  to  carry  out  these  plana.  Alexander  ITI.  sent  legates,  STimnioned  n 
council,  and  in  doing  so  treated  the  Irisli  as  almost  mere  nominal  t^hribtians. 
who  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  Christianized  and  introduced  into  the 
Christian  organization.  The  oocnpation  of  Ireland  by  Henry  was  followed  by 
the  Synod  of  Caahd  in  November,  1171.  But  the  ecolesiastical  arrangements 
took  place  without  even  the  mention  of  Rome.  The  special  ecclesiastical  fsa- 
tures  which  were  connected  with  national  pf>cn!iarities  had  to  give  way. 

On  occasion  of  the  crusades  new  relations  wore  also  formed  with  the  JBast 
{vid.  infra).  * 

The  Iffilinnin  Church  now  alao  succeeded  in  drawing  out  of  its  old  indepen- 
dence and  closer  to  Rome.  Even  after  the  subjection  of  the  Milanese  to  the 
Roman  rcqtiireraents  of  celibacy,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  would  not 
have  Anselm,  the  new  archbishop,  go  to  Rome.  Hp  did  inih^^^ri  flo  ho,  but  evaded 
receiving  the  pallium  from  the  Pope.  In  the  i'ith  century  Milan  took  part 
against  the  Emperor  Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  contemporary  papal  schism 
cook  the  part  of  Anadetns  against  Innocent  XI.,  but  for  this  very  cause  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  growing  power  of  Lothar  and  Pope  Innocent  II.  whom 
he  recor^T^i^od,  and  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  receive  the  pallium  from  the 
latter  and  take  the  oath  to  him  (1136). 

Not  only  wore  the  ideas  of  the  papal  uiiiTersal  monaroby,  which 
were  so  greatly  enlarged  from  Gregory  VU,  onwards,  opposed  by 
ihe  ideas  of  the  imperial  supreme  authority  and  the  efforts  of  the 
princeSf  but  also  the  conception  of  the  independence  of  the  two 
powers,  the  spiritnal  and  the  secnlar,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  as  it 
had  been  so  decidedly  asserted  by  Frederick  I.  and  II.,  maintained 
itself  for  a  considerable  time  after  Gregory  VIE.  even  in  canonist 
doctrine.  Against  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  power,  especially 
against  the  political  and  financial  oppressions  which  resalted  from 
their  application,  there  arose  a  powerful  resistance  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  well-wishers  of  the  Church.  An  example  in 
point  is  the  so-called  Pragmatic  Sanctiou,  carried  out  by  so  good  a 
chnrcbinan  ns  Lewis  IX.  oi  Franco  on  tlie  ground  of  the  graramiua 
t  cclesi(e  G(iUkaua\  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  barons  ttn«l  mag- 
nates of  the  realm  as  to  the  Papal  oppressions  were  expressed. 

Drvotion,  it  said,  had  boon  thereby  cooled  and  even  transformed  into  vehe- 
ment hatred ;  it  was  unheard  of  that  the  iioman  Church  should  demand  subai- 


'  Fid.  the  buU  in  Mansi,  XXL  78B. 
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dies  or  tribute  from  the  Galilean  Church  for  every  necessity ;  unheard  of  that 
it  should  my,  give  me  so-and'so  much  or  I  exoommuiiicato  thee."  Lewis  re- 
fused the  Pope  the  tithes  demnndt  d  froiu  the  French  Church  lor  three  years  lor 

the  purpose  of  the  war  apain.st  Frt'dorick  IT.  He  would  by  no  means  5?xifff*r  the 
Church  of  his  kingdom  to  bo  plundered  in  order  that  by  these  means  war  should 
be  made  on  Christians;  he  himself  indeed,  in  12G7,  got  the  Pope  to  concede  hini 
these  tlttee  yeftis*  tithes  of  the  Fvoieh  CSiureh,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  cru- 
sade, as  to  which  his  own  clergy  were  greatly  exasperated.  To  appease  them, 
in  Harch,  1268,  he  iflsned  the  so-called  Pragmatic  Sanction.'  Their  full  right 
and  jurisdiction  are  here  assured  to  the  prelates,  patrons  and  collators  of  the 
French  Cburcli,  free  election  by  the  chapter  is  asserted  and  the  Roman  exac- 
tions are  forbidden  ;  such  levied  are  only  to  be  permitted  by  the  royal  absent,  in 
csseol  scknowledgment  of  their  inevitable  ueceesity. 

That  moreover  the  grave  dangers  of  the  Papal  encroachments 
were  keenly  felt  by  good  churchmen  is  shown  e.g.  b}-  Gerhoh  of 
Reicheraberg,  whose  sound  papal  sentiments  c^me  into  keenly  felt 
disoord  with  Im  political  loyalty  in  the  contiiot  of  Frederick  I.  with 
Alexander  m.;  so  likewise  in  the  13th  century  Bishop  Egbert 
Gbosseteste  (Grossetete,  Greathead)  of  Lincoln  (f  1253),  was 
impelled  by  nothing  bat  strenuous  zeal  for  the  Charoh  to  say  the 
sharpest  things  to  Innocent  IV.  on  account  of  the  encroachments 
practised  by  the  latter  on  episcopal  rights  (Provisions)  to  the  preja- 
dice  of  pastoral  duty.' 

4,  The  Social  Relations  of  the  Clergy. 

The  effort  of  the  Ghnrch  towards  enuuicipatioil  of  tiie  spiritnal 
power  from  the  secalar  and  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  spiritnal 
power  in  the  secular  sphere  stamps  itself  distinctly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  clergy  in  general.  Connected  mth 
this  is : 

1.  The  elevation  of  the  dass-righti  of  fhe  clergy.  In  pursuance 
of  the  claims  already  asserted  at  an  earlier  time,  the  principle  of  the 

inviolability  of  the  clergy  is  already  enunciated  at  the  Second 
Lateran  Council  in  1139,  for  the  protection  of  the  clergy  against 

attacks.''  Every  material  injury  (with  a  few  exceptions)  inflicted 
ou  tlium  mvuivcs  the  penalty  of  the  Church's  ban.  Kvcn  according 
to  the  legislation  of  the  decretals  the  injurer  ip^o  [ado  lalLs  under 
excummuiucation,  from  which  as  a  rule  ouiy  the  Pope  can  absolve. 

*  Ordonnances  de.n  rois  de  France  de  la  troisieme  race,  recueiiUes  par  Ms.  DB 
Lattrier,  Paris,  1723,  fol.  I.  f>7.  As  to  the  contested  genuineneas  vid,  the  litera- 
ture in  Ric!!TKU-T>0VE,  8th  ed.,  p.  129. 

*  Vid.  LECHLiiB,  WicUf,  I.  177  bqq. 

*  Synod  of  Wttnbnrg  in  1190^  can.  10;  of  Bheims  in  1181,  can.  9.  8eo6ad 
Lateran  Synod  in  1189,  o.  16. 

C.H. — VOL.  n.  Z 
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2.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  privileges,  which  had  also  been 

essentially  transferred  to  Germanic  conditions  (fwf.  mp.^  p.  104),  axe 
especially  demanded  in  reference  to  the  immnnity  of  the  dergy 

from  burdens  and  taxes  as  a  privilege  bestowed  by  God,  and  reoog- 
nised  by  tke  imperial  legislation  of  Frederick  II.,  of  lOth  November, 

122U. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  no  cleric  as  such  shall 
stand  under  secular  power,  and  with  the  point  of  view  which 
dominates  the  whole  controversy  over  investiture,  the  exemption  of 
the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  is  demanded  in  a  new  lashion 
from  the  time  of  Urban  U. 

Urban  IL  aheady  went  beyond  the  principle  still  acknowledged  by  Omtian, 
tbat  the  dergy  in  eivil  aflUn  were  aiit||aet  to  oivil  Jnriidietioii,  and  only  in 

criminal  affairs  to  that  of  the  bishopSt  and  under  him  the  Synod  of  Nimcs 
declared  it  sacrilege  to  dra^  clergy  or  monk'^  >x>foi*e  a  secnlar  tribunal. 
Alexander  III.  threatened  tliis  ofil>nce  with  excommuuication.  Accordiug  to 
Innocent  III.,  even  in  civil  matters  a  cleric  was  not  even  to  renounce  the 
spiritual  jurisdietion  in  controversy  with  a  layman,  since  the  spiritaal  conrt 
was  not  a  personal  beneficium  for  the  individual  clei^,  but  was  awarded  to 
the  whole  class.  The  attempt  of  Henry  II.  of  England  to  re-obtain  penal 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  hy  means  of  the  capitnla  of  Clarendon  fp.  272) 
failed.  For  the  case  of  obstinate  persistence  in  ofibuce,  seemg  that  the  Church 
could  only  dispose  of  its  spiritual  means  of  punishment,  Celestine  III.  certainly 
retained  the  expedient  that  obstinate  clerical  criminals  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  sscnlar  penal  power,  which  could  proceed  by  means  of  exile  or  other 
Icjjitimate  penalties.  It  was  partly  pre-st^pposed,  or  expressly  ordained  by 
princes,  or  conceded  on  the  part  of  the  spirituality  as  a  special  privilege  to  the 
authorities,  that  the  secular  judge  might  apprehend  a  cleric  taken  injiagranti^ 
but  only  in  order  to  band  him  over  to  the  spiritual  judge  (Synod  ol  Lerida, 
1229).  The  French  magnates  nnder  Philip  Augustus,  in  1319,*  no  longer  dared 
to  demand  that  a  person  who  had  been  degraded  by  the  spiritual  tribunal  for 
common  crime  should  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  tribunal,  hut  only  that  the 
degraded  person  should  not  he  protected  on  the  part  of  the  Church  from  further 
prosecution  by  the  secular  court,  and  that  the  secular  judge  might  further 
seiie  and  judge  him  outside  the  church  end  the  forecourt,  when  he  found  him. 
Still  more  cramping  for  the  secular  administration  iA  justice  was  the  principle, 
that  all  who  had  taken  the  cross,  were  thereby  withdrawn  from  the  secular 
tribunal  {rid.  infra).  As  regards  them.  Philip  Augustus  demanded  that  in 
ca.ses  of  grosser  common  crime,  the  penalty  of  which  wa*?  death  or  mutilation, 
the  hnal  judgment  should  be  before  the  secular  tribunal ;  the  Church  was  not 
to  protect  them,  in  return  for  which  he  would  leave  them  to  the  eedesiastical 
forum  in  the  case  of  lighter  transgressions.  The  principle  of  the  privilege  of 
the  spiritual  court  of  justice  found  confirmation  in  the  legislation  of  Frederick 
IT.  in  1220.  And  also  in  his  Sicilian  code  he  only  excepted  crime  of  high 
treason  from  this  privilege. 

>  FmK.  Gibsblsk,  U.  2,270. 
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4.  The  emancipation  of  the  election  of  bishops  from  the  secular 
power.  On  the  abolition  of  lay -investiture  a  certain  mtiuence  of 
princes  on  the  election  of  bishops  very  probably  remained  possible, 
as.  conversely,  regard  to  the  proporly  ecclesiastical  and  canonical 
rights  of  election  was  still  compatible  with  investiture  with  ring 
and  staff  by  layman.  On  the  whole,  howaver,  the  movement 
against  investiture  by  the  secular  power  advanced  co-ordinately 
with  that  for  the  abolition  of  secular  influence  in  general  on  the 
election.  The  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  secular  feudal  alliance 
now  certainly  hindered  the  radical  solution,  which  sought  to  bring 
the  bishoprics,  etc.,  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The 
obligation  to  the  feudal  lord,  which  was  involved  in  the  holding  of 
the  fief,  necessarily  remained,  as  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  the 
royalties  conld  not  be  renounced.  The  bestowal  of  the  royalties 
by  the  secular  feudal  superior  also  requires  the  rendering  of  the 
feudal  oath  and  the  assumption  of  the  feudal  obligations,  as  was 
also  recognised  by  Innocent  in.  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  can. 
43;  similarly  the  cleric,  in  spite  of  the  privilege  of  the  spiritual 
tribunal,  was  obliged,  as  a  holder  of  a  royal  fief,  to  accept  law  from 
his  feudal  superior  (Alexander  HL).  But  the  share  of  the  laity  in 
the  actual  election  of  a  bishop  was  greatly  diminbhed,  in  conse- 
(jueuoe  of  the  controversy  as  to  investiture.  Innocent  11.  certainly 
ordained  that  the  chapter  should  not  ezclade  pious  laymen  from 
participation  in  the  election.  According  to  Gterhoh,  the  clergy  have 
to  advise,  the  canons  to  elect,  the  people  to  pray,  and  the  honoraH 
(advowees  and  noble  servitors  of  the  biahop)  to  approve ;  neverthe- 
less, when  this  approval  does  not  ensue,  an  otherwise  canonical 
election  is  not  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  the  canonici  (the  cathedral 
chapter),  especially  from  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  more  and  more 
iip])ear  as  the  real  and  exclnaive  electoral  college;  as  the  cardinals 
elect  the  Pope,  so  should  the  cathedral  chapter  elect  the  bishop.  So 
Knocknt  111.,  in  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  i>laces  the  decision 
in  the  entire  cathedral  chapier  or  its  majority,  or  even  in  its  better 
part  {Henior  pars)^  in  which  case  a  handle  was  afforded  for  the  inter- 
ference of  tlie  Pupe, 

5.  The  limitation  of  the  right  of  patronage  also  shows  the  eilort 

to  phico  the  Chnrch  on  a  free  and  independent  footing.  If  former!}' 
the  church  was  foanded  and  endowed  by  a  landlord,  was  still  re- 
garded as  the  pro])erty  of  i he  landlord  or  his  heirs  ("p.  100),  and  (he 
landlord  or  patron  as  the  person  who  had  the  riglit  of  appointing 
to  tlie  pastorate,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  qnestiou  of  a  property 
of  the  landlord  in  the  pastorate ;  there  now  remains  to  him  only 
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the  rigbt  of  protection  and  supervision  of  the  church  property 
(hence  iu  the  decretals  the  patronus  is  occasionally  also  designatod 
advocatus).  The  principle  which  had  already  been  so  frequently 
inculcated  by  the  Pseudolsidorian  coUt^ciion,  that  no  cleiic  might 
receive  ins  ulfice  as  a  fief  fiuin  u  layman,  now  becomes  ])ractical  in 
the  fact  that  the  landlord's  nglit  of  nomination  is  transformed  into 
the  jus  prffisentandi  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  estate. 

But  alongside  of  this  so-eslkd  real  pfttronapre,  there  is  developed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  TTT.  the  personal  patronage  atrached  to  the  foundation,  and  sHII 
further  reltttionn  of  patronage  arise  out  of  tlie  investiture  of  laymen  witli 
church  property  aud  the  institution  of  churchwardens.  The  so-called 
tptritiul  palmage  rests  fpartly  on  endowment  out  of  tha  resonioeR  of  the 
cathedral  or  monasterj  entitled,  partly  on  donation  on  the  part  of  the  eeeular 
patrons,  but  it  frequently  rests  on  the  right  of  the  incOTp(nrfttioil(  the  presenta- 
tion of  churches  to  tbf^  irona^teries,  which  have  divine  service  administered 
by  one  of  their  memliers,  or  a  vicar  installed  hy  them.  In  tliis  case  the 
installation  of  the  minister  by  the  uionasterioH  lias  also  been  mostly  trans- 
formed into  presentation,  but  at  the  same  time  sneh  stringent  measures  were 
not  taken  against  this  influence  as  against  the  influence  of  the  laity. 

G.  The  enormous  possessions  of  the  Church  supplied  tlie  condition 
of  its  vast  development  of  ]io^ver.  Tb^  Cliurch  as  a  whole  was  not 
indeed  regarded  as  the  proprietrix  of  church  j^roperty,  still  less 
werd  the  individual  communities,  but,  according  to  the  i)redominant 
canonical  point  of  view,  the  individual  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
imtitations  are  regarded  as  the  proper  holders  of  the  right.  But 
flofldoieilt  proivision  is  made  for  the  undivided  utilization  of  the 
immense  property  of  the  Clmrch  tlirongh  the  right  of  ntporilltend- 
ence  and  control  ascribed  to  the  ecclesiastical  saperiors  under  the 
caimination  of  the  entire  hierarchical  system  in  the  papacy.  Here 
also  the  Church  seeks  with  muoh  success  to  guard  the  free  disposal 
over  church  property,  and  to  porsne  its  constant  augment  a tiou  by 
every  means,  although  it  is  always  exposed,  in  regard  to  the  former, 
to  covetous  interference  from  the  secular  side  ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  especially  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  need  obtrudes 
itself  upon  the  secular  authorities,  of  placing  such  limits  upon  the 
acquisition  of  portions  of  land  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  as  should 
arrest  the  ezoessive  increase  of  property  in  the  dead  hand.  This 
effort  begins  in  particular  in  the  thirteenth  century  among  the 
cities,  which  issued  their  own  municipal  laws.  The  secular  judges 
often  refuse  recognition  to  those  testamentary  dispositions  by  which 
immoveable  property  or  more  than  a  definite  sum  of  money  is  be* 
queathed  to  the  Church.  This  movement  extended  more  decidedly 
in  the  following  period. 
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The  secular  means  of  power  of  the  bishops  and  prelates  for  the 
most  part  rest  upon  the  secular  fiefs  held  by  them.  This  feudal 
relation  explains  the  attempts  of  the  feudal  lords  to  interfere  with 
the  usufruct  of  the  property  appertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  for  their  own  advantage,  especially  in  cases  of  death, 
especially  by  the  so-called  jm  regalia^  according  to  which  during 
the  time  of  vacancy  the  bona  temporalia  and  the  jurUdktw  tern- 
poralu  recurred  to  the  feudal  superior,  and  also  the  jus  spolii  or 
eznviarom,  which  developed  about  the  same  time,  ie.  the  right  of 
the  feudal  superior,  which  probably  originally  arose  cat  of  reckless 
violent  interference,  and  became  a  custom,  to  take  possession  of  the 
personal  property  left  at  the  death  of  prelates. 

The  former  primarily  related  only  to  proptirties  bestowed  by  the  king.  It 
was  not  till  the  thirteenth  ceutury  that  the  attempt  wa»  made  to  extend  it  to 
all  properties  of  the  bishoprics  from  whatever  source  they  might  have  pro- 
ceeded. The  royalty  was  claimed  in  France  (for  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
bishojtrics)  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  England  even  earlier. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  popes  were  obliged  to  ackno\vlo'lfi:e  this  right  as  regards 
France,  and  when  Boniface  VIII.  aspired  anew  to  abolish  it,  Philip  the  Fair 
was  aUe  to  assert  itt  and  indeed  with  reference  to  other  prebends  and  digni- 
ties also.  The  claims  which  were  here  only  tolerated  with  rewstance,  had 
to  be  given  up  In  Germany  by  Otto  IV.  But  a  general  prohiUtlcWt  tO  which 
Frederick  II.  agreed  in  1220,  was  never  observed  by  the  German  princes,  and 
equally  little  by  other  kings  and  their  great  vassals,  or  the  .stewards  and 
patrons  who  laid  claim  to  the  right.  At  t}ie  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274  (can. 
12),  which  gnarda  itaeli  against  the  robbery  of  .spiritual  properties  on  the  part 
of  the  BtewardSt  the  customary  enjoymimt  of  the  froita  of  the  eeoleeiaistical 
property  in  cases  where  it  has  existed  from  antiquity,  has  to  be  conceded 
durino:  the  time  of  vacancy.  The  jus  primaruvi  precum  of  the  German 
euiperors,  tlie  riplit  of  the  be.stowfil  of  one  beuetice  in  each  bisliopric, 
which  wa^  conceded  to  them,  may  be  regarded  as  a  scanty  remnant  of  these 
daims. 

AuKMirr  the  properly  ecclesiastical  sources  of  revenue  the  tithe 
permaiK  iif ly  occupies  an  important  place;  it  had  long  been  claimed 
by  the  Church  as  a  universal  divine  right,  but  wa.s  only  more 
generally  given  eliect  to  in  this  period.  Tntrodnced  into  Denmark 
by  Cnut  the  Saint,  in  lOR^',  but,  as  elsewiiere,  only  reluctantly 
tolerated,  the  tithe  right  raised  a  revolt  of  the  peasants  in  Scania. 
In  Ireland,  the  closer  attachment  to  Home  {vid.  sup.j  p.  BOB),  in  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  tithe ;  so 
likewise  in  Portugal  and  ^[nim 

In  oonssqneiiioe  of  the  principle  that  ohnroh  property  might  not  be  arbitrarily 
alienated,  the  Church  now  asserted  the  demand  that  laymen  should  not  be  in 

possession  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  tithe  ;  at  the  same  time  mnny  ecclesiastical 
tithes  (along  with  soma  which  were  uoi  of  ecolesiastioal  origin),  had  come  into 
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secular  hands.  Kings  had  given  in  lief  to  layuieu  the  litheable  property 
bestowed  by  them  on  the  Church,  or  the  bishops,  as  in  many  cases,  bad  made 
such  bestowals,  partly  to  their  advoia'ees,  partly  in  particular  to  their  servitors, 
whom  thoy  required  in  order  to  render  their  military  services^.  Or  patrons, 
to  wliom  according?  to  the  earlier  view  the  churches  built  nj>on  their  land 
properly  belonged,  had  retracted  again  the  tithes  which  hud  L>t:en  made  over  to 
the  clergy.  Against  thia  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  arose  in  the  eleventh 
century  under  Oregory  VII.  The  ecclesiastical  tithes  were  to  be  given  back 
by  the  laity,  even  when  they  had  received  them  from  kings  or  bishops.'  This 
was  an  interferf>nce  with  existins  rights,  such  as  Grej>ory  VIT.  was  not  afraid 
to  niakt',  hut  at  tir»t  with  little  consequence.  Frederick  I.  was  able  to  declare  at 
the  diet  at  (ielnhauscn  iu  ilbU,  that  the  tithes  wore  conferred  upon  the  power- 
ful as  fiefSf  in  order  that  tiiey  might  become  defenders  of  the  Church,  which 
was  in  need  of  protection^  and  therefore  fnterwted  himself  in  the  so-called 
decima  infendata  as  legitimate,  and  the  Third  Lateran  Council  of  1179 
nt  least  confined  itself  (can.  14)  to  the  transference  of  tithes  from  laymen  to 
laymen.  Awe  of  tlio  Church,  however,  caused  many  tithes  held  by  laymen 
to  be  pre.sbuied  to  the  Clmrch  or  to  uioaasieries,  or  surreuderod  in  return  for 
reasonable  indemnity. 

A  fnrt!if*r  important  source  of  rt'\'eTin'^  \v\\9.  rn-ntiiinnimlv  form»^'l 
by  bequests,  so  mn'^h  the  mor«'  as  all  testamentary  matters  were 
the  affair  of  the  spiritual  court.  The  inriuence  of  pastors  and 
confessors  was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  according  to 
the  regulation  of  Alexander  III.  wills  made  on  tlie  deathbed  before 
the  pastor  and  two  or  three  other  persons  were  to  have  len;al  force ; 
soon  the  presence  of  the  pastor  was  actually  required.  While  this 
was  of  intiucnce,  specially  in  England  and  France,  the  Church  in 
Germany  had  long  to  combat  the  contrary  Germanic  view  that  a 
valid  testament  could  only  be  made  by  a  person  who  still  walked 
the  street  without  stay  or  stafiT."  The  Crusades  also  frequently 
afforded  the  Church  opportunity  of  enriching  itself  by  porehUOS 
and  mortgageB,  so  likewise  the  continuation  of  the  already  ancient 
relationship,  according  to  which  common  fresmon,  who  were  unable 
to  protect  themseWes,  preferred  to  receive  their  properties  from  the 
Church  as  rent-hold.  Besides,  it  was  now  sought,  as  has  been 
remarked,  to  secure  the  Church,  apart  naturally  from  its  existing 
feudal  obligations,  in  freedom  from  taxation  of  its  properties.  It 
boldly  set  up  the  principle  of  entire  freedom  from  taxes ;  only  of 
its  own  free-will  would  it  contribute  to  the  relief  of  public  necessity 
and  that  only  with  the  approval  of  the  bishops  (Third  Lateran 
CouncO,  1179),  and  even  only  with  that  of  the  Pope  (Fourth 
Lateran  Council,  can.  46).  The  imperial  declaration  of  Frederick 
II.,  of  10th  November,  1220,  was  referred  by  the  Pope  to  the  free- 

'  Synod  of  Bome^  1078^  can.  6 ;  Second  I^ateran  Synod,  1189,  can.  10,  and  more 
ib«n  ouce. 
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dom  of  the  Church  from  all  taxes  ;  bnt  the  Church  never  succeeded 
in  canying"  into  effect  these  claims,  by  whicli  she  desired  to  escape 
secular  greed,  and  the  cities  were  now  specially  successful  in  de- 
fending themselves  against  them. 

5.  Influence  of  tlie  Hieimrehy  en  legal  life. 

The  exalted  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  secular  power  is  based 
in  the  last  resort  on  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be  the  exponent  of 
the  divine  will  and  so  of  the  law  which  is  binding  on  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  on  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Keys  bestowed  upon 
her. 

1.  Even  where  tlip  independence  of  the  sphere  of  the  secular 
power  is  maintained,  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  secular  sword, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  law,  to  place  itself  at  the  service 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Church.   The  l.mperor  as  guardian- 
steward  of  the  Ohnrch  ought  to  lend  the  secular  arm  to  the  main- 
tenance in  its  punty  of  the  Church's  faith  ^^y  mpnns  of  his  law. 
In  continuation  of  that  which  tlie  Emperors  ot  the  iioman  Empire 
had  alread}"-  recognised,  anil  Charlemagne  had  also  regarded  as 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  king,  it  is  maintained  that  violation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  basis  of  the  litie  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  at 
the  same  time  to  be  prosecuted  with  punishment  as  a  crime  against 
civil  society*  Infamy,  confiscation,  forfeiture  of  the  testamenti  [actio 
and  in  certain  ciicumstances  death  itself,  are  among  the  penalties 
ordained,  and  these  penalties^  acknowledged  by^  the  Churoh  received 
confirmation  in  the  constitutions  of  the  German  Emperors,  as  is 
shown  especially  by  the  constitutions  of  Frederick  II.  of  1220  and 
succeeding  years.^   To  this  subject  also  belong  the  reliefs  afforded 
by  the  secular  government  in  cases  of  complaint  as  to  interference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  and  the  recognition  and  securing  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Churoh,  as  is  shown  by  the  Golden  Bull  of  Frederick 
n.  in  1213,  the  constitutions  of  1220  sqq.  above  mentioned,  and 
other  documents. 

2,  But  in  particular,  tlie  spiritual  censures  of  excommunication 
and  the  interdicti  which  in  its  effects  extended  much  further  into 
civic  life,  in  spite  of  all  conflicts  in  individual  cases,  are  generally 
recognised  by  the  secular  power,  which  concedes  their  legal  conse- 
quences by  making  secular  outlawry  follow  the  ban  if  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church  is  not  sought  within  six  weeks,  which  outlawry 
can  oxkly  be  set  aside  after  the  release  of  the  ban.  At  tlie  same 

^  Vid.  Decretorum  Gregorii  IX.  liber  v.  tit.  7* 
«  MQL.  U.  243  sqq. 
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time,  a  public  decree*  was  required  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
civil  disadvantages,  especially  the  refusal  of  judicial  prosecution, 
which  arose  therefrom.  But  the  spread  of  the  abuse  of  excom- 
muiacation  as  a  weapon  for  the  secular  interests  of  the  hierarch}-, 
necessitated  the  emergence  of  a  growing  opposition  of  the  secular 
power,  such  as  comes  out  in  so  many  conflicts  of  the  popes  with  the 
emperors.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  line  of  conduct  of  Louis  IX. 
in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century;  he  refused  to  compel  those 
wlio  had  been  excommunicated  in  such  conflicts  to  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  b}^  depriving  them  of  their  properties.  The 
notion  is  here  asserted  with  ever-growing  power,  that  the  govern- 
ment must  form  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
such  a  ban  and  decide  accordingly  and  afford  pmtection  against  nu 
unjust  ban.  Here  lies  the  rmt  of  the  doctrine,  subsequently 
devp|op«d  in  the  French  domain,  of  the  so-called  appelationeB  ab 
abusu. 

3.  Along  with  other  sins,  the  Church  threatens  with  ecclesiastical 
penaltieB  those  also  which  leftd  to  the  disturbance  of  civil  life  and 
order,  and  so  encroaches  deeply  in  this  reference  upon  the  secular 
sphere.  She  had  laboured  most  successfully  to  bring  about  the 
peace  of  God,  and  constantly  threatened  transgressions  of  it  with 
ecclesiastical  censures.  But  similarly  piracy  and  beach-eombillgi 
liBiizy  and  fiUfle-coining  and  the  like,  also  the  custom  of  tourna- 
ments which  was  ofi'ensive  to  the  Church,  and  finally  the  custom  of 
the  ordeals  which  had  formerly  been  tolerated  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Church,  were  placed  under  her  censure.  The  penal  judgment  of 
ihe  Church  not  only  upon  heresy,  but  also  upon  the  things  men- 
tioned, found  a  specially  solemn  expression  in  the  ban  uttered  on 
certain  days,  especially  on  Thnnday  in  Baniom  Weeik,  in  a  general 
oontninacial  proOMB.  From  the  thirteenth  century  a  ban  of  this 
sort  was  solemnly  uttered  '^tn  taena  Danuni**  against  whole  classes 
of  persons.'  The  history  of  tha  papacy  shows  how  the  popes  make 
use  of  this  process  even  for  the  prohibition  of  new  taxes  and  imposts. 
In  reference  to  such  contumaoitJ  process  of  the  Pope  in  cotnaDomim 
the  synod  of  Wurzburg  of  1287  ordained  that  the  bishops  should 
proceed  by  means  of  similar  solemn  declarations  against  any  one 
(even  against  archbishops). 

The  final  judgment  on  many  offences  of  this  sort  now  also  lay  in 

*  ConstiiuHo  Frtderici,  II.,  1220.   MOL.  II.,  286. 

*  Nicholas  III.  in  1280  collected  the  regulations  against  heretics  {Magnum 
biiUnrhim  Romanum,  1. 150).  The  oldest  printed  iorm  of  the  bulia  m  coma 
JJomnii  is  that  of  Urban  Y.  ItiQb, 
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the  hands  of  the  so-called  Synodal  Court  U'id.  mp.,  p.  217),  at  which 
in  consequence  of  the  semi-secular  proceflnrp  secular  vindictive 
penalties,  especially  fines,  were  applied  alongside  of  the  spiritnal 
penances.  But  when,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  matter, 
such  penalties  were  to  l>e  applied  against  life  and  limb,  the  case  was 
handed  over  for  this  purpose  to  the  secular  judge. 

With  ihB  contomporaiy  development  of  the  purely  secular  penal  law  there 

arose  out  of  these  circumstances  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  court,  so  that,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  tlif^  j  rinciple  emerged 
on  the  ecclesiastical  side,  that,  as  soon  a.s  tiie  secular  court  had  puuislicd  a 
crime,  it  might  no  longer  be  censured  in  the  synodal  court.  In  this  way  only 
the  oflhnoes  which  diieetly  attacked  the  life  of  the  Church  remained  suhjeet  to 
the  exclusive  judgment  of  the  spiritual  judges.  The  Church,  however,  reUined 
an  eH.sentiaI  share  in  the  admiatstration  of  the  penal  law,  in  SO  far  as,  whenever 
she  herself  or  tlie  clergy  were  injured,  she  allowed  the  accuser  the  choice  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  fonim  :  and  f<o  also  in  the  case  of  other 
ofiences,  when  they  had  an  ecclesiastical  or  religious  aspect,  she  hursulf  de- 
dared  the  penalties  threatened  In  the  ciyil  law,  whenever  the  secular  judge  had 
not  fulfilled  his  duty.*  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  participation  in  this 
jurisdiction  was  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the  synodal  courts. 

4.  The  ixicrease  in  the  number  of  matters  which  were  ex-  i 
clnsiTely  reserved  to  the  spiritnal  court  is  specially  characteristic  / 

of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  development  in  this  period.  Not  only  the 
affairs  of  marriage,  wills  and  oaths,  and  complaints  of  usury  were 

so  regarded,  but  also  complaints  and  crimes  of  the  crusaders,  and 
further  all  affairs  of  widows,  minors  and  orphans  and  pevsoiue 
mi8erabile.s ;  indeed,  seeing  that  the  Church  is  the  last  retreat  of 

justice,  recourse  to  the  spiritual  coort  is  claimed  for  all  cases  iiu/ 
defedu  justUifB  secularh).  ' 

In  this  sphere  too,  at  first  even  in  the  case  of  churchmen  who 
decidedly  champion  the  preponderance  of  the  spiritual  power  over 
the  secular,  such  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,*  a  lively  feeliug  specially 
asserts  itself  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  Church  is  entangled 
in  this  way  in  a  mass  of  secular  atlans,  in  which  its  spiritual  char- 
acter threatens  to  be  smothered.  So  mu<  h  the  more  powerfully  on 
the  secular  side,  under  the  strong;  sense  ui  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
grows  the  feeling  of  its  intolerableness  and  the  disturbing  conse- 
quences of  these  encroachments  upon  the  entire  secular  sphere. 
Here  also  the  increased  strengtli  of  the  })o]iti('al  consciousness  of 
France  shows  itself  most  decidedly.^    After  the  empire  of  the 

*  Hence  was  developed  in  the  following  period  the  principle  of  the  so'called 
prmmUo. 

»  Pe  conMdertUione,  I.  3. 

*  Vi<L  OiraLBE,  n.  2, 27d. 
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Hohenstaufeiis  had  be^n  overthrown  iu  Germany,  attempts  at  IpjJst 
were  made  here  at  exertions  to  demarcate  more  carefull}'  th  ' 
boundaries  between  spiritual  and  secular  courts,  and  the  Council 
of  Mayence  of  12()1  expreiises  the  motive  therefore  in  can.  18:  m 
tfceculari  judicium  tnei^etur. 

6.  The  internal  relations  of  the  Clergy. 

The  outcome  of  the  hi'^torical  development  was,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  power  and  intiucnce  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
increased  very  considerably  through  the  formation  of  the  spiritual 
territories  by  means  of  the  grant  of  the  highest  oriminal  court  and 
other  rights  to  the  bishoprics;  on  the  other  hand  their  spiritual 
power  underwent  certain  not  unessential  limitations  through  the 
above  delineated  encroachments  of  the  Papacy  which  was  raising 
itielf  to  absolute  power.  Hence  arose  the  constrained  position  of 
the  metropolitans,  who  were  obliged  to  beg  the  Pope  for  the  pallium, 
and  who  lost  important  rights,  especially  that  of  the  confinnation 
of  bishops.  The  provincial  synods  led  by  them  now  lost  the  right 
of  judging  as  courts  of  first  instance  over  bishops.  Innocent  HI. 
iu  1199,  designates  the  right,  reserved  to  the  Pope,  of  depos- 
ing bishops,  a  divine  ordinance.  The  successful  conflict  of  the 
investiture-controversies  next  resulted  in  the  fact  that  with  the 
exclusion  on  principle  of  all  lay  participation  in  the  eptsoopal 
election,  as  was  declared  by  Innocent  HI.,  and  afterwards  by 
Gregory  IX.,  the  episcopal  chapters  became  a  limit  on  the  epiooopal 
power  itself  The  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church  joined  themselves 
together  to  form  a  dose  corporation,  which  as  an  episcopal  pros* 
bytery  and  at  the  same  time  as  representatives  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  formed  the  episcopal  senatOi  to  whose  approval  the  bishops 
were  bound  in  important  cases.  In  the  course  of  time  they  ob- 
tained the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  their  own  members,  and  as 
exclusive  holders  of  the  right  of  election  attempted  to  prescribe 
conditions  to  tiie  bishop  to  be  elected  in  the  so-called  capitulations 
of  election.  Innocent  III.  in  1204  rejects  such  juramenia  in  damnum 
tpisoopalis  juris,  without  however  being  able  to  hinder  influences 
of  this  sort  in  practice. 

TIh'  t'normon<«  increase  of  Recular  bii>iiie>s  cjuiscs  the  spirit ual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bI:3]iops  to  bo  increasingly  trausferrod  lo  tlie  aichidiacoiiate.  The  latter 
frequently  holding  the  provostship  of  the  episcopal  church  or  also  of  collegiate 
foundations,  become  judicml  lords  with  lar-reaohing  authority.  In  theeztansiTe 
Nortli  Gorman  dioceses  we  also  find  so-called  Archidiaconi  miliores,  fxeqnently 
rural  deans,  who  obtain  un  hid iuconal  rights.  From  thf  twelfth  c*»ntury  in 
many  diooeeeSi  the  archdeacons,  who  formerly  merely  exercised  jurisdiction  as 
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delegates  of  the  bishop,  obtain  the  rights  of  ordinary  jurisdictioil,  belong 
ing  to  them  on  aeooant  of  their  office,  to  «  wider  or  narrower  extent.  Inno* 
cent  III.*  bluntly  deeignates  en  archdeacon  <>rdinariuM  judex.  In  this  case  the 
archdeacons  exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  a  court  of  their  own  through  special 
spiritual  officials.  Meanwhile  a  reaction  in  the  interest  of  tlio  episcopal  right 
makes  its  appearance,  by  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  the  archdeacons  to  keep 
oilicials  of  their  own,  and  by  making  the  decision  of  certain  important  matters 
dependent  on  the  delegation  of  the  hishop.  It  was  just  this  which  gave  rise 
CO  the  institution  of  the  episcopal  officials;  the  name  official  indeed  often 
designates  the  archdeacon  himself  as  the  holder  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  fre- 
quently, es]"»eciall3'  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  so-called  officials 
foraiifi  appear  alongside  of  the  archdeacon,  appointed  by  the  bishop  for  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  diocese,  to  exercise  certain  rights  in  concurrence  with  the 
archdeacon,  but  frequently  also  officiale$  principales  or  viearii  gentrtdet  in  the 
episcopal  seat  itself,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  second  instance 
or  in  the  Timft-^rs  r<'<orved  from  the  archdeacons  in  first  instance. 

The  arch  presbyters,  at  the  head  of  the  deaneries  or  cfiristianitafes  (p,  101), 
who,  in  distinction  from  the  deans  of  the  episcopal  church,  are  designated  decani 
ruraics  (rural  deans),  have  to  bear  8uperviBi<m  over  the  oonduet  of  office  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  the  direction  of  the  regular  clerical  assemblies,  the 
supervision  of  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  conduct  of  the  laity  and  the  care  for 
eccle.^iastical  property,and  in  all  these  relationships  stand  under  the  supervision 
of  thf  archdeacons;  btit  at  times  they  emerge  into  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion and  are  endowed  with  jurisdiction. 

Another  far-reaching  linaitatioii  of  the  powers  of  the  bishops  consists  in  the 
fact  that  independent  spiritual  spheres  were  formed  by  granting  secular  and 
spiritual  immunity  to  abbacies  in  the  midst  of  the  dioceses,  on  the  holders  of 
which  even  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  frequently  devolved. 

In  consequence  of  the  double  position  of  the  bishops,  the  diocesan  sy  nods 
presided  over  by  ihcm,  which  have  importutice  aspecially  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  frequently  receive  a  secular  admixture 
by  the  participation  of  vassals. 

The  wide-spread  custom  of  conferring  parochi&l  ben6iC6f  or  the  parochial 
right  in  peneral  on  chapters  or  monasteries,  in  very  many  eases  promotes  the 
abuse  of  the  adminstration  of  the  parish  by  mere  wicajra  appointed  by  the 
titulars. 

,  In  other  ways  also  the  bishopa  seek  to  disburden  themselves  of  their 
spiritual  ar-tivity.  Connected  with  this  subject,  alongside  of  the  already 
mentioned  officials  there  are  the  so-callod  pCBnitentiarii,  who  as  coadjutors  of 
the  bishop  rejiresent  him  in  preaching  and  hearintr  mnfe.ssion,  and  in  the  care 
of  souls  in  general.  The  institution  of  so-called  bishops  consecrate  (episcopi 
in  parUhwt  i^fideUum)  already  begins  to  show  itself  towards  the  end  of  this 
period. 

7.  Tike  celibacy  of  phests. 

LiUrafure :  J.  A.  u.  Aug.  Thbiner,  die  Einfilhrung  der  erzww^fenen  JShdong^ 
keit  bei  d.  chr.  geitU,  u.  thre  Folgtn,  1828. 

The  relentless  carrying  oat  of  the  reforms  of  Gregory  TIL 
decided  the  preyalence  of  the  celibacy  of  priestly  the  tmiversahty 
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of  which  was  only  made  effective  after  long  resistance  m  many 
national  churches. 

In  England  the  exertions  of  Anaelm  and  Kubseqiieiit  papal  leg^ates  had  very 
ittle  success  in  the  entire  twelfth  century;  the  precepts  of  the  Church  remained 
a  dead  letter  and  meroly  pave  the  kings  opportunity  of  raisinLr  fi  tax  from 
married  priests.  The  requirement  only  permeated  to  the  Northern  kingdoms 
in  the  tbirt«enth  century ;  in  Scania  the  revolted  peasantu  had  already  de« 
nanded  the  establishment  of  the  marriage  of  priests  in  1180»  for  the  protection 
of  tluMT  wives  and  maidens.  A  synod  of  Sleswick  in  1222  still  discusasd  the 
carrying  out  of  reli^n' v,  as  did  also  a  Swedish  synod  at  Skcn-nfji  near 
Linkdping.  in  Hungary  the  ecclesiastical  requirement  was  only  victorious  in 
1267.  Thecase  was  similar  in  Poland,  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  even  in  indi* 
▼idual  districts  of  Germany,  as  in  the  diocese  of  la^e,  the  resistance  was  ob- 
stinate. 

But  m  spite  ot  the  fact  that  the  roform  was  not  carried  out  abso- 
lutely and  uniformly,  Gregory  VII.  had  so  effectually  imparted  the 
tendency  to  the  Church,  that  it  could  not  again  break  away  from  it. 
To  the  higher  grades  of  the  clergy,  from  the  sub-deacon  upwards, 
entrance  into  matrimony  was  entirely  forbidden,  so  tkat  such  alli- 
anoes  had  to  be  dissolved  and  were  not  held  to  be  real  marriages 
(Second  and  Third  Lateran  Ck}uncils).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marriages  of  the  lower  clergy  might  not  be  dissolved,  but  by  en- 
trance into  marriage  they  lost  their  eodesiastical  benefices  Alex- 
ander III.)-  The  injurious  conaeqaenoes  of  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  cast  their  dark  shadows  on  the  condition  of  the  clergyi 
and  through  them  on  the  Christian  lay  world.  In  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  synods,  concubinage  could  not  be  extirpated,  so  th*t 
many  bishops  provided  themselves  with  a  soarce  of  revenue  by  per- 
mitting it.  Worse  was  tbe  rank  growth  of  sexual  sins,  even  of 
the  darkest  character,  which  had  a  poisonous  effect  on  the  whole 
condition  of  morality,  and  undermined  the  authority  of  the  deigy 
among  the  people.  Serious  churchmen  recognused  the  frightful 
danger.  The  greatly  esteemed  Parisian  theologian,  Petrus  Gomestor 
(1170),  said  that  the  devil  had  never  so  ensnared  ths  Church  as  on 
this  [toint. 

The  diiflolilteniNi  of  the  clergy,  the  worst  phenomena  of  which 
were  rooted  in  the  precept  of  celibacy,  was  further  promoted  by  the 
development  of  the  papal  system :  the  favouring  and  facilitation  of 
appeals  to  Borne,  the  decay  of  the  provincial  synods  which  was  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  fact  that  complaints  against  the  clergy 
were  made  more  difficult.  The  Other  chief  source  of  oormption 
consisted  in  the  secular  position  of  the  clergy,  the  heaping  up  of 
secular  properties  iu  their  hands,  which,  in  sharp  contradiction 
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to  their  ostensible  contempt  for  the  world,  made  avarice  uud 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  life  the  chief  maiuspi  iiig  of  ecclesiastical 
activity.  Herein  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  reco^ises  sometliing  truly 
and  really  antichristian,  and  the  best  opinions  of  the  Church  (as 
Gerholi  of  Reichersberg,  De  corrupto  ecclesicB  statu)  bewailed  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  clergy,  the  main  roots  of  which  they  were  unable  to 
cut  off. 

&  CtooniGtl  Iiif(k  AngmtiniaiiCkaioiis;  YietorinM;  Prononitnitawiaiu. 

S9unx9:—Thb  so-oalled  Btffuia  Auifutlim  in  Luc  Holstom.— Bbockib,  Cdd, 
rtfful.  IL  iSO;  Daidaki  Epp,  I.,  6  ad  Ahxandrum  II.  (10. 144)  and  opuse. 

22,  2  i,  27  (Ml.  14b) —Literature :  Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  nova  eccl.  dis' 
cipUiia  I.,  III.,  c.  11  and  21.— Sotjrce.<i :  Vita  Norbbrti  ed.  Wilmans,  MOS. 
12,  fiBSsqq.,  and  ibid.  p.  653:  Hku.manni  Monaohi  de  miraculis  St.  Maria 
Landunensis  Excerjftta.  AL$o  A8B.,  June  1.,  b04.  Manuscript  matter  in 
(K  C!h.  Hugo)  La  vi'e  de  SI,  Norbert,  Lnxb.  llOi.-~Litemture'.  Huoo, 
Annales  ordinis  Prctmonstr.,  Nanceji  1784;  "WlMTOR,  die  Prmnov stra- 
tenser  d»  12l  JhdU,  wndikn  Bed«fUungf*  d.  wtrdOtik  Deuitekland,  Berl. 
1805. 

The  reformation  of  the  Church  prompted  by  its  internal  necessity 
the  establishment  and  intensification  of  the  canonical,  monasticaUj 
regulated  life  (vid.  p.  103)  of  the  clergy  in  the  cathedral  ohapteFB 
and  fonndationa.  Practically,  the  collectiTe  life  of  the  canons  at  the 
minster  and  their  spiritnal  co-qperation  in  the  service  of  the  choir 
had  almost  disappeared.  The  ancient  rale  of  Aix-la-OhapeUe  (vid, 
pw  108,  note  1}  had  left  the  canons  their  private  property,  bnt  really 
required  monastic  life  in  common  in  the  common  enjoyment  of  the 
eoclesiaBtical  revenues.  Bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact  permanent  incomes 
had  been  assigned  to  the  individual  members  of  the  chapters  from 
the  rich  properties  of  the  bishoprics,  which  they  enjoyed  in  their 
own  onres,  while  they  oansed  the  common  service  of  the  choir  to  be 
attended  to  by  vicars,  so  ihat  finally  only  the  younger  canona 
{domiedlarM)  lived  in  common  under  the  cathedral  schoolmaster, 
till  in  the  end  even  this  last  essential  remnant  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tution dissolved  with  the  rise  of  the  universities.  If  in  these  secular 
chapters  the  original  conception  had  quite  disappeared,  it  was  again 
to  be  realiised  in  the  estaUishment  and  intendficatioa  of  the  vita 
eanonica,  and  along  with  the  entire  surrender  of  all  private  property 
(Nicholas  II.,  Alexander  II.).  For  this  purpose  Peter  Damiani  founded 
upon  the  requirements  of  Augustine  in  his  treatise :  sermones  de 
morihus  dericonun,  from  whicli  a  regula  Auyu>*tim  was  next  compiled 
ill  opposition  the  retjula  Aquhiijranenau.  The  chapters  reformed 
according  to  this  rule  wtn'e  called  from  the  twelfth  century  on- 
waid:s  ihusti  of  the  Biegular  Canons  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
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Secular  Canons.  In  most  cases  this  reform  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  rich  prebends  of  the  chapter  were  more  and  more 
claimed  by  the  younger  members  of  noble  lauiilies.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  attempted,  naturally  in  face  uf  the  decided 
opposition  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Nicholas  IV.,  to  make  noble  birth  a 
general  condition  of  admission.  In  this  way  secular  interests  main- 
tained the  preponderance. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  number  of  cases  t  he  reformation  exerted  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Church.  Towards 
ihe  end  of  the  eleventh  centurs-  Bishop  Altmann  founded  at  Passau 
several  establishments  for  clerici  reg^ulares.  Next,  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(as  Provost,  afterwards  as  Abbot,  of  S.  Quint  in,  near  R r  auvais  i  and 
Gerhou  and  Akno  of  Reichersberg  wrought  to  the  same  purpose, 
AugXLstiuian  Cauonries  also  begin  to  serve  as  points  of  support  in 
mission  fields  {e.g,  Neumiinsti^r  and  Vicelin).  In  the  Holy  Land 
regular  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  mentioned.  The  monastic 
rule  binds  together  several  foundations  of  this  sort  after  the  fashion 
of  the  monastic  congregations.  Thus  the  Canons  of  S.  Victor 
spread  from  Paris  over  the  whole  of  France.  William  of  Champeaux, 
the  teacher  of  the  episcopal  school  at  Paris,  after  his  quarrel  with 
Abelard  {cid,  infra\  had  transferred  his  school  to  the  Regular 
Canons  of  S.  Augustine  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Victor,  who  went 
under  the  guidance  of  the  chapter  of  S.  Victor  at  Marseilles.^ 
When  William  of  Champeaux  became  Bishop  of  Chalons  in  1113, 
he  introduced  Victorine  canons  into  the  oathedral  chapter  there ; 
the  same  thing  was  done  by  -various  French  bishops  from  1131 ;  the 
congregation  spread  to  Italy,  England,  Scotland  and  Lower  Saxony: 
the  English  Church  began  to  appoint  disciples  of  S.  Victor  to  its 
highest  spiritual  posts.  Near  Halberstadt^  a  disciple  of  S.  Victor, 
Bishop  Beinhard,  founded  in  Hamenleben  a  cloister  of  Begular 
Canons  of  S.  Augustine,  in  which  his  nephew  Huoo,  bom  Count 
of  Blankenburg  and  Begenstein,  afterwards  the  ornament  of  the 
school  of  S.  Victor  in  Paris,  received  his  first  education. 

But  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  this  field  is  that  of  the 
Breai<m8trat«nsiana>  Nordert,  bom  in  Xanten,  a  man  of  noble 
descent,  holding  in  his  early  years  a  canonry  in  bis  native  city  and 
another  in  Cologne,  for  a  time  court-chaplain  to  Henry  V.,  under  a 
sudden  conversion  turned  away  from  the  secular  occupations  of  the 
higher  clergy,  travelled  about  as  a  preacher  of  penance,  and  when 
this  gave  rise  to  offence  (Synod  of  Fritzlar  in  1118),  renounced 
his  benefices  and  his  property  and  obtained  from  Pope  Gelasius  II. 

*  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France^  IX.  113 ;  Xll.  470  sqq.  and  165  sqq. 
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(then  in  Langnedoc)  fall  power  to  travel  and  preach,  and  traveraed 
France  as  a  aealoas  preacher  of  penance,  accompanied  by  two  lay- 
preachers,  intentionally  avoiding  contact  with  clergy  and  monks. 
The  Bishop  of  Laon  desired  to  make  use  of  him  in  reforming  the 
cathedral  chapter  there,  but  without  success.    Finally  he  settled  in 
a  waste  in  the  forest  of  Coucy  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  1120-21 
with  a  few  conipamoiis,  and  here  there  arose  a  society  of  regular 
canons:  Fratum  moastratum  or  Praemonstratum  (in  allusion  t^j  the 
direction  of  a  heavenly  vision).    They  assumed  the  while  robe  of 
the  Cistercians.    The  founder,  wlio  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  ^ 
papal  ideas  and  who  with  ins  coinpxuiions  successfully  brought 
heretics  to  return  tr)  the  Church,  became  acquainted   with  the 
Emperor  Lothar  at  Spires,  and  was  by  him  made  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  in  1126.    Here  he  had  to  undergo  heated  conflicts  with 
the  secularisetl  carliedral  chapter,  and,  to  support  his  ecclesiastical 
activity,  brought  in  Premonstratensians,  to  whom  he  made  over  the 
collegiate  foundation  of      Mary  in  Magdeburg  1 1120  .    The  latter 
became   the   second    mother- cloister  of   the  Prcmonstratensians, 
whose  branch  foundations,  mostly  com})osed  of  twelve  clergy  or 
twelve  lay-brothers  (so-called  conversi)^  became  the  most  important 
{wints  of  support  in  East  Saxony  and  east  of  the  Elbe  (Leitzkau) 
for  the  Christianizing  and  Germanizing  of  the  Wend  country, 
Norbert  exercised  an  important  influence  on  Lothar  and  on  his 
decision  in  favour  of  Innocent  against  Anacletus  ;  afterwards  on  the 
Emperor's  commission  he  negotiated  with  Innocent  II.  in  France, 
showed  him  Premontree  now  grown  to  a  stately  size,  and  in  1132 
accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Borne  as  arch-chancellor  for  Italy ;  he 
was  only  able  to  work  a  few  years  longer  in  Magdeburg  (till  1125). 

Like  thd  dose  aUiance  of  the  Hasdebarg  monastery  with  the  archbishoprio,  it 
also  became  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  cathedral  foundations  ol 

Brandenberg,  HavelljerL,'  and  also  Ratzeburg  parsed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensians.  Bisliop  Anaelm  of  Havelberg  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Bavenua),  and  a  seri^  of  other  bishops  proceeded  from  this  society.  The 
whole  Older,  which  quickly  spread  itaell  orer  different  oonntries,  confirmed  by 
Honorius  II.  in  1126,  and  again  by  Innocent  II.  in  1134,  was  to  stand  under  the 
leadership  of  the  parent  monastery  of  Premontrde.  But  the  close  alliance  of  the 
Magdeburfr  monaf^tery  with  the  archhishnprtc  there  and  its  ecclesiastical  duties,  * 
and  the  preponderauctj  of  Norbert's  porsouality,  who  besides  gave  the  Saxon  Pre- 
monstmtenaians  some  peculiarities  in  the  garb  of  the  order  and  in  customs  of 
worship,  brought  about  a  pretty  independent  position  lor  the  Saxon  Province 
(cirearie)  of  the  order  and  a  closer  attachment  of  it  under  the  leadership  of  the 
provost  to  S.  Mary's  in  Miii^duburp.  The  schism  between  Alexander  III.,  who 
rt'co^'uised  the  Fnmch  Premonstratonsians.  and  the  imperial  Pope  Victor  IV. 
brought  about  an  entire  alienation  of  the  Saxon  Premonstratensiaus,  who  took 
Up  a  neutral  attitude  in,bhe  schism.  The  parent-monastery  subsequently  carried 
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its  point  that  the  provosts  o£  the  Saxon  Premonstntensians  should  ones  more 
he  obliged  to  appear  a(  the  annual  general  chapters  in  FremonCrte,  hut  this 
intercourse  grednally  died  away. 

As  the  rpprnlar  < nnonn  were  an  ordo  clericoram.  they  aLiO  held  the  cura 
animarum  in  rheir  churclies  and  jjarishes.  But  9^  tlioy  formcWI  monasteries, 
their  right  to  the  pastoral  oihce  and  to  hear  coniession  was  coutested,  against 
which  Ivo  of  Chartres  took  them  sealonsly  under  protection.  Practically  the 
entire  activity  of  the  Premonstratensians  was  founded  upon  these  rights,  which 
were  tacitly  presupposed  in  their  constittitions.  so  thnt  only  the  relation  of  the 
pastors  to  the  abbacies  was  regulated  (Dbnu  lb  in  ALKG.  1. 174  sq.). 
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The  popular  Life  of  the  Church.    The  Church's  Means  of 

Edi&catiou  and  Discipline. 

1.  pMohiiiir- 

UUtaiurt :  W.  WACKUUiAoni,  B.  Ceubl  and  Lxmsfw aybb,  vid*  p.  119  and 

Sciir5ihbi  in  Steiomeyer^s  Arueiffer  /.  d.  AUerfJnnn,  VII.  172  sqq.; 
Zkzschwitz  in  ZOtklkr,  Hdbch.  d.theol.  Whsen.sch.,  III.  26(5  of  the  1st 
ed. ;  C.  Schmidt  in  StKr.  1846,  24B:  Liouoy  de  la  M  vi^rnK,  //?  chairt 
frcm^Ufe  au  moyen  dye  apecialenient  au  Xlline.  siicit,  Par.  ibtib;  JbiARTSCB, 
Orundrisi  der  proteng^il.  Lit,  Elberfeld  1872 ;  Tbn.  Bbihk,  Geteft.  d.  en^. 
LUerahtrt  1877,  yol.  1. 

EvsK  in  this  penod  emin^it  bishope  bestowed  oare  npon  the  daty 
of  preaohing  in  their  dioceses,  though  the  extensive  affaixs  of  their 
profession,  which  had  to  so  great  an  extent  beensecnlarised,  especi- 
ally in  the  great  German  dioceses,  did  not  allow  the  great  majority 
to  attain  a  constant  activity  as  preachers.  At  the  best  the  bishops 
seem  as  a  rule  to  have  confined  themselves  to  sermons  on  feast-days, 
and  frequently  to  have  only  given  their  bermons  in  the  form  of  short 
addresses  {admoniiiojies).  Bishop  Hermann  of  Prague  (1091)1122), 
a  homUiarium  of  whose  has  been  discovered/  is  credited  with  zealous 
♦•xertions  as  to  preaching  in  the  language  of  the  people,  as  he 
himself  also,  though  by  birth  a  German,  preached  in  Bohemian. 
Bishops  w  ho  were  active  in  mission-fields,  were  specially  successful 
in  working  by  preaching,  such  as  Benno  of  Meissen,  who  in  his 
forty  years  of  office  as  bishop  (f  1106)  also  preached  to  the  sur- 
rounding Slavs,  and  above  all  Otto  of  Bamberg,  who  was  famous  as 
a  popular  preacher  (f  1131') ;  not  less  the  Cistercian  Berno  ^  who 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate  in  Schwerin,  and  others.  But  these  are 
exceptions  ;  hence,  with  the  increasingly  pressing  need  of  eccle- 
siastical instruction  for  the  people,  Innocent  III.  is  obliged  to  im- 
press upon  the  bishops,  that  if  on  account  of  their  bnsinesa  afi'aira 
they  are  themselves  diverted  from  this  duty,  or  even  if  they  have 
not  the  requisite  coltorey  they  ought  to  provide  suitable  substitutes 
in  preaching  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  souls. 

But  the  most  powerfnl  influences  on  whole  districts  of  people 

>  Ed.  Hbcbt,  1868. 

*  WiHTBB,  dU  CUUrdmter,  1. 88  sqq. 
C.H. — ^VOL.  n.  Y 
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proceeded  from  men,  wlio  were  ooiuoums  of  the  special  Tooation 
and  impulae  towards  popular  preaching. 

Thus  CSnnon  Nobbubt  came  forward  as  a  praafthar  of  praanoa  and  morala  in 
Franoak  even  before  he  had  received  full  power  from  the  Pope  to  do  eo  in  1118 
(vAf.  9up.  p.  319),  and  for  that  end  adopted  the  French  language.   The  like  is 

known  of  the  de^p  roar}iin<,'  influence  of  BOBBRT  of  Arbrissel.  The  powerful 
movement  of  the  ideas  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church  sought  entrance  in  this 
manner  to  larger  popular  circles.  But  those  religious  ellbrts  after  reform* 
which  came  into  opposition  with  the  ehnreb  ifeealf,  aa  was  the  case  with  Panm 
of  Bniys  and  the  fiery  orator,  Deacon  Hbxrt  (vuf.  infra),  and  likewise  with 
Abrold  of  Breeoia  (p^  267),  also  influence  whole  mawnw  of  the  peofda. 

But  alongside  ol  these  the  enthnaiaan  fi>r  the  Cnuades  now 
awakens  popular  preachings  of  kindling  power.  The  example  of 
Pope  Ubban  n.  himself,  at  the  Synod  of  Clermont,  waa  followed  by 
numerous  others ;  among  them,  of  specially  powerful  iniuence,  waa 
Bebnakd  of  Glairvaux,  whose  French  sermons,  although  not  under- 
stood, carried  away  the  people  oYen  on  German  soil.  The  powerful 
preacher,  Fulk  of  Neuilly ,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centnry. 

B^en  when  in  his  country  charge  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Paris,  where 
the  leamed  doctors  indtad  each  other  to  liaten  to  the  new  Paul.   Biahops ' 
invited  him  to  preach  in  their  dioceses,  and  in  Farie  his  stieat^preaehings 

carried  away  the  people  to  penance  and  conversion.  His  former  teaohar, 
Pbtrus  Cantor,  invited  him  fo  preach  the  crusade.  His  sermons  were  writt<^n 
down  by  others  and  for  long  read  puhlicly  to  the  people;  he  even  originated  a 
school  of  his  own  of  popular  orators,  composed  of  men  also  \\\\o  were  in  high 
office  in  the  Choxch.  In  ISngland  too  it  had  its  representatives,  where  a  certain 
Master  Walter  of  London  and  the  famoos  sahaequent  Archbishop  Smpm 
IjAMoton  were  of  their  number.  Other  examples  of  French  popular  preaching 
were  not  lacking  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  new  advance  of  the  canonical  life  and  of  monasticism  in  thia 
period  was  also  aooompanied  by  the  gaining  of  new  forces  of  popular 
instruction  by  preaching,  especially  in  the  regular  clergy  of  the 
Augustinian  canons,  among  the  Premonstratensiana  and  in  the 
Cistercian  Order.  The  practice  of  preaching  in  the  monasteries  waa 
chiefly  aimed  at  their  own  inmates,  and  therefore  along  with  the 
monks  proper,  part  of  whom  were  deficient  in  culture,  at  the  so* 
called  lay-brothers  (cemotfrst) ;  but  it  was  also  aimed  at  the  people 
and  laity  who  were  dependents  of  the  monastezy,  and  who  sought 
their  edification  there.  Henoe  the  preaching  was  presented  in  the 
vemaoular. 

The  conception,  according  to  which  the  monk,  aa  being  dead  to  tlw  world, 
had  only  to  lead  a  life  of  penitential  retirement,  still  battled  with  the  view  that 

he  also  held  the  right  of  preaching, '  if  provided  with  the  requisite  ordination, 

1  Fief.  RuraRTUS  TuiriBsrsis,  AUercaHa  monathi  et  ckrici,  quod  lieeat 
monadio  prmdieare  (10. 170), 
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and  the  latter  began  to  gain  the  victory  in  accordance  with  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical profession  of  the  monasHcIsm  of  the  time.  r4t'iMKHT  of  Nogent  was  still 
of  opinion,  that  every  pious  and  learned  man  ougiit  to  teach,  even  when  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  teaching  class.  But  the  preaching  of  even  the  educated  cleric 
withont  regular  ecotesUurfeioal  ecnnmisBioii  (iniMt'o  oanontiea)  la  soon  comlMted  m 
an  eneroaehment  upon  episodpal  and  pastoxal  power,  and  feha  atftonpfe  oi  piooa 
laymen  impelled  by  the  spirit  was  met  from  the  time  of  Luoius  III.  and  Inno- 
cent lU.  by  the  prohibition  of  preaching  without  papal  or  epiaoopal  pw- 
mission. 

The  entire  parochial  clergy  held  the  uncontested  right  of  preach- 
ing. But  under  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  culture  among  the 
rural  clergy  a  general  and  regular  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be 
<»nceived.  Indeed  under  a  sense  of  the  danger  involved  in  the 
heretical  movements,  the  Synod  at  Treves  in  1221  (can.  8)  went  the 
length  of  forbidding  uneducated  and  inexperienced  pheststo  preach, 
becanse  it  oansed  more  harm  than  good.  The  higher  requirements 
of  the  Carolingian  age  upon  the  coltnre  of  the  clergy  had  long 
ahnink  to  a  miniminm. 

An  immense  number  of  the  clergy  heIon!:;Qd  to  the  so-called  sacerdotes 
simpiices  or  illiterati,  and  had  Keen  unable  to  educate  thomsnlvn^  in  the 
episcopal  or  monastic  schools,  but  tiad  onl3'  perhai)s  been  for  a  time  under 
a  priest  as  scholars,  and  so  had  barely  acquired  the  requisite  ability  to  chant, 
read  mass  and  other  matters  of  ritual.  As,  acoocding  to  the  Carolingian  laws, 
the  priests  were  never  to  read  mass  alone,  bnt  were  always  to  be  aooompanied 
by  an  administrant  (clericitSf  or  clericus  8cholart$),  the  village  pastors,  having 
little  means,  took  boys  or  youths  into  their  sprvice  for  secnlnr  functions  at  the 
name  time,  and  this  was  for  many  of  the  latter  the  cheapest  and  simplest  way 
into  the  clerical  profession.  This  tendency  was  aided  by  the  want  of  books, 
under  the  dear  price  of  which  the  stock  of  most  of  the  village  clergy  was 
confined  to  a  few  ecclesiastical  boohs,  the  missal,  lectionary,  breviary,  and  peni- 
tential. The  low  avorat^e  moral  condition  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who  in 
extensive  circles  were  living  in  concubinage,  and  fre<]uently  stood  in  slight 
esteem,  was  also  preventive  of  a  fruitful  preaching  activity.  How  far  the 
growth  of  sermon  Hterature,  especially  of  collections  of  sermons,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  affords  grounds  of  inference  for  the  more  eztended  use  of  this 
auxiliary  means  beyond  the  monasteries  and  among  the  pariah  dngy,  leamins 
doubtful.  In  any  case,  in  regard  to  this  point  also,  apart  from  the  appearance 
of  extraordinary  preachers,  the  moTiastenes  remain  the  chief  foci,  from  which 
the  populace  receive  spintiuil  uourishment. 

GuiBEHT  of  Nogent  (de  Nocigentoj- 1124)  as  the  companion  of  his 
abbot  on  a  journey  of  visitation,  on  whicli  he  had  to  preach  in  the 
monastic  convents,  was  requested  to  produce  a  more  comprehensive 
compoeition  in  the  style  of  his  own  preaching  as  a  source  of  material 
for  all  sorts  of  sermons,  and  responded  in  his  Moralia  geneseos, 
whioh  ia  preceded  by  a  tractate  on  the  style  and  contents  of  the 
sermon.  To  this  his  TVopologia  on  Hoeea,  Amos  and  Lamentations 
also  attach  themselves.  Bat  especially  influential  in  wide  circles 
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was  the  collection  of  Honorius  of  Autan  {vid,  infra),  SpeaUum 
ecclesimf  sermons  on  feast  and  saints'  days,  and  also  on  ordinary 
Sundays,  preached  by  Honorius  himself.  This  hoxniletic  help  for 
preachers  was  made  use  of  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  ways,  and 
also  as  an  instniment  for  the  edification  of  the  laity.  Alongside  of 
it  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Deflorationes  sanctonmit  by  the 
almost  contemporary  Abbot  Wbbnsb  of  EUerbeoh,  and  the  homilies 
of  GoDFBET  of  Admont.  Bnt  in  the  twelfth  century  collections  in 
the  venuumlar  appeared  alongside  of  those  in  Latin.' 

The  sermons  are  composed  partly  in  the  style  of  the  older  homilies, 
partly  in  that  of  the  simpler  or  more  compressed  sermon  or  tractate 
and  shorter  addresses.  A  text  is  not  always  expressly  mentioned, 
and  for  this  purpose  use  is  made  not  only  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
bnt  also  of  passsges  taken  from  the  liturgical  books.  The  Fathers 
are  largely  drawn  upon,  the  narratiye  style  is  preferred,  in  relation 
to  which  the  Old  Testament  is  much  utilized,  and  use  is  made  oi 
symbolical  and  allegorical  explanation.  Dogmatic  teaching  is  much 
^less  prominent  than  practical  morality.* 

Good  works,  occupation  with  the  legends  of  the  saints,  growing 
worship  of  Mary  indicate  the  favourite  tendencies.  Christ,  they  are 
fond  of  calling  simply  *'oiu  God  '";  parallel  witli  tlie  spiritual  love- 
ardour  of  the  cult  of  Mary  goes  the  preference  for  and  turning  to 
account  of  the  Song  of  Songs  allegoric-ally  explained,  especially  from 
the  time  of  Bemard  "oT^airvanx.  Historical  and  mythological 
matter  is  al«?o  unhesitatingly  utilized. 

The  mendicant  orders  in  the  thirteenth  century  next  introduce 
a  new  turn  of  events,  both  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary 
individual  popular  preachers,  and  by  the  rise  m  the  cities  of  their 
preaching  churches. 

With  preaching  in  the  vernacular,  such  as  we  must  presuppose 
alongside  of  Latin  preaching  before  clerical  assemblies  {aermofiea 
4id  clerum)  and  also  in  monast*  i  k  s.  rhe  veniacular  likewise  gains 
its  fix<^d  position  in  the  Latin  Mass.  For  here  tho  regular  parochial 
preaching  has  its  proper  place,  and  as  a  rule  after  the  reading  of 

•  3dl.  172,  807  sqq. 

•  Vid.  on  them  LiiIsbnmaybb,  pp.  191-817»  where  those  in  German  aT«  given 
iB  full. 

•  Cf.  GuiBBUT  de  Novigent.,  liber  quo  ordine  semw  fieri  debet  (Ml.  156, 
W  snq."^ :  faith  on  tho  wliole.  he  says,  stands  fast  among  the  hearors  nf  the 
("hxirch,  bnt^  nior.ility  is  wautiiif^.  Ai.ANLS  ab  \ns.,  Sumrna  de  arte  protdica- 
toria  (Mi.  2iU,  ill),  assigns  the  chief  place  to  the  inalruetio  morum,  and  would 
have  the  test  taken  from  the  0«spe1fl,  PealmB,  Pauline  epiBtles  and  writings  of 
Solommi,  on  account  of  their  applicability  to  morals. 
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the  Gospel  In  tlie  twelfth  oentiiry  it  is  still  deKvered  from  the 
reading  desk  within  the  cmnoM  (hence  Kamel^  pulpit).  It  is  only 
with  the  increase  of  laige  chnrohes  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
the  practical  neoessitgr  of  makmg  oneself  intelligible  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  pulpit  against  a  pillar  or  in  a  comer  of 
the  naye.  But  with  German  preaching  there  are  united  other 
portions  of  the  liturgy,  which  are  likewise  given  in  German. 
Among  these,  besides  tlie  changing  ecclesiastical  announcements, 
as  especially  tliat  of  the  saints'  days  which  fall  to  be  observed 
during  the  week,  there  are  the  confession  of  fiskith,  the  confession  of 
sin  with  the  general  absolution,  the  general  intercessions  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Here,  therefore,  are 
contained  important  elements  for  the  religious-ethical  influence  of 
Divine  worship.  The  confession  of  faith  is  introduced  by  the 
abrenuntiatio,  made  familiar  since  baptism.  The  text  of  the  con- 
fession is  handled  witli  a  certain  freedom,  and  contains  additions 
of  a  dogmatic  character.  The  signification  of  thp  confession  of  sins 
and  the  <;*  ueral  absoluiiuu  is  limited  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
their  trenching  upon  the  priestly  procedure  in  the  confessional.* 
Moreover  all  these  portions  are  at  one  time  extended  to  greater 
length,  and  at  another  confined  to  m*  re  iiiflications.  The  use  of 
the  contession  of  faith  does  not  appear  as  a  unn  ersal  custom. 

In  many  casrs  the  sermon,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Gosp<4  or 
Epistle  which  necessarily  formed  part  of  the  liturgy,  and  even  of 
both  of  them,  was  confined  to  a  quite  short  address,  so  that  the 
main  stress  fell  on  the  remaining  parts  of  the  German  liturgy. 
Finally,  there  was  frequently  attached  to  the  preaching  address, 
especially  on  Feasts  and  Saints'  days,  a  further  short  verse  of  song 
in  Qermany  closing  as  a  mle  irith  the  Kf/rie  deuoUf  to  which 
Gterman  sermons  invite  the  hearers  with  some  such  words  as :  "  Now 
raise  ye  your  cry,  all  the  saints  help  u%"  or :  Let  ns  praise  the 
Son  of  God"  and  the  like.  The  creed  moreover  was  to  be  joined 
in  by  the  people  kneeling,  and  in  a  bw  voice.  Berthold  of  Batisbon 
still  calls  the  singing  of  the  congregation  a  good  custom,  where  it 
exists ;  to  sing  the  Kffrie  after  the  lituigy  was  a  right  of  the  laity, 
he  says;  '*bat  ye  sang  it  not  alike  and  could  not  make  it  ring  in 
tone ;  hence  we  had  to  sing  it.'' 

'  HoQorius,  Ml.  172,  824;  vid.  sub  Ho.  4,  Von/'ession  and  Absolution. 
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8.  The  Steramenti. 

JSourcea:  [Ivo  CarnotensisJ  Micrologus  tie  tccitniassticiis  obstrvalionibus^'B'itiL 
Max.f  XVIIL  469  (Ifl.  161) ;  Bopbrh  Tuitibnus  dt  dmnw  officiis^  Ml. 
(167-lTO);  HoNORii  Auoubtooumbnms  gtfnma  animtz  (ML  173,  641); 
Sthphanus  AuousTODUNSNSiii,  <fe  tacromtnto  dUarit  (ML  172, 1271  aqq.); 

JoifANvis  Belethi,  /.  divinorum  offieiontm  ac  mrttndem  rationum,  fre- 
quently appended  to  the  chief  work:  Gi/ilelmf  Diikantis,  nUionale 
divinorum  offictorum  libri  VIII.,  Venetiis,  1H09.  uad  frequently. 

The  idea  of  the  sacrament,  which  from  of  old  was  so  wide  in  its  rsm-*',  is 
now  further  attached  to  all  the  act«  and  elements  of  divine  worship,  by  which 
ikitli  is  oonvineed  of  nooiviiig  the  divine  benefito  of  aalvaMon,  especially  to  ftU 
those  aotB,  in  which  a  msrsfeerioue  eaving  influenoe  is  oonoeived  to  attadh  to  the 
nee  of  emanona  oluects.  Thus  Qodfbby  of  Venddme  (ob.  after  1128)  accounts 
sacramental  every  act  by  means  of  which  the  consecration  of  men  and  churches 
is  carried  out.  But  out  of  the  grtjat  number  of  thinsrs  of  this  class,  Hiioo  of 
St.  Victor,  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  developmeut  hitherto,  exalts 
the  saoiamente  of  Baptism  and  the  Snpfier  ae  the  meet  prelaraUe,  hy  means  of 
which  salvation  is  received  and  retained,  and  distinguishes  therefrom  diings 
that  are  only  desirable  lor  sanctification,  and  thirdly  those,  by  means  of  which 
tlmt  which  bostows  the  rfV|uisite  endowment  for  the  institution  of  the  re«?t  of 
tiio  bacramenus  i.s  furuished,  i.e.  the  spiritual  consecration  of  the  ordo  and 
the  dedication  of  cliurches,  sacrammUt  ad  salutenit  ad  exercitationem^  ad 
praparaHonem,  To  his  second  class  belong  all  things  snch  as  holy  water, 
aahes,  consecrated  palms,  consecrated  wax,  all  acts  such  as  crossing  oneself, 
cxsufflation,  bending  the  knees,  and  all  sacred  words,  to  which  as  e.g.  to  the 
appeal  to  the  Trinity,  mysterions  infliionco-s  are  conceived  to  attach.  Th« 
whole  of  this  disquisition  of  the  theologian  brings  vividly  before  us  the  great 
importance  for  popular  piety  which  was  held  by  the  entire  complex  of  the 
symbolical  functions  of  the  cult,  in  which  there  was  seen  not  merely  a  eensaena 
symbolism  but  a  mysterious  saving  influence^  an  interference  of  the  divine 
in  process  of  becoming  evident  to  the  senses. 

All  this  finds  its  highest  ezpressioii  for  the  ecclesiastical  conscions- 
ness  in  the  mystery  of  the  Xassy  and  in  hoth  its  aspects,  as 
saorifioiimi  and  sacramantam.  The  general  penrasion  of  the  idea 
of  this  mystery  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  sensnons  sought 
various  theologies!  forms  of  expression  in  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  For  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  repudiation  of  Berengar, 
the  opinion  opposed  to  his  only  gradually  gained  the  victory. 
Many,  indeed,  censured  Berengar's  profane  treatment  of  the  eoolesi- 
astical  lingnistio  usage^  the  dialectical  analysis  of  the  heUeving 
extravagauce  of  the  liturgical  expression,  which  without  hesitation 
identified  the  sensuoas  image  with  the  supersensuous  object,  but 
they  also  blamed  the  crass  conception  of  his  opponents,  which  was 
willing  in  blunt  fashion  to  take  literally  the  metaphorical  and 
figurative  mannf  i  of  speech.  Others,  instead  of  a  transubstantiation 
proper,  wonld  have  assumed  the  notion  of  a  so-called  impanatio 
or  other  notions.   Mystics  like  Bernard  could  speak  very  spiritual- 
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iftioaUy  of  the  mysteiy  of  the  Enoharitt,  withoat  thereby  lodng 
the  sense  of  a  very  leal  recei'vuig  of  Christ  in  the  Sapper.  He  was 
able  qnite  ingennotisly  to  regard  the  transference  of  an  inheritance 
through  the  symbol  of  the  ring  as  an  image  of  the  divine  giaoe 
which  is  imparted  through  the  elements  of  the  Snpper.  Others, 
like  Hvoo  and  BmpBBT  of  Dents,  attaehed  themselves  to  the  patristic 
notions,  according  to  which  a  mystical  nnion  of  Christ  with  the 
earthly  elements,  and  a  reception  of  the  divine-human  nature  of 
Christ  thns  brought  abont,  were  brought  home  to  the  mind  without 
the  hypothesis  of  an  actoal  materia)  transformataon.  In  this  con* 
nection  the  more  intelleotnal  conception  is  exhibited  in  the  assertion 
of  Rupert  of  Deutz,  according  to  which  the  miracle  is  only  carried 
out  for  faith,  and  the  unbeliever  accordingly  receives  nothing  but 
bread  and  wine.  In  accordance  with  this  also  is  the  assertion  of 
Robert  Pl  lleyn,  that  only  the  bread  which  is  really  consumed  in 
the  Supper  is  the  body  of  Cliiist. 

The  extravagaiK  0  of  ecclesiaatical  iaiLh  turns  into  the  iiiatxji  ialistic 
among  the  miracle-loving  multitude,  in  the  maiuttiuance  of  the 
even  older  legend  that  here  and  there  the  body  of  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  child,  or  of  bleeding  flesh,  or  the  like. 
But  f  qually  materialist  appears  the  calculating  judgment  of  the 
schoolmen,  in  which  that  mystif  a  l  exiravagaTice  is  crystallized  into 
Transubstantiation ;  an  expression  which,  u.sed  here  and  there 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  given  a  fixed  place 
in  theology  by  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  receives  ecclesiastical 
sanction  from  Innocent  III.  at  the  Fourth  Laterau  Council :  "  J^us 
Christ  is  at  once  priest  and  sacrifice,  whose  l)ody  a^id  blowl  are 
truly  received  in  the  sacrament  of  the  alUir  undoi  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  are  transubstantiated 
by  the  divine  power  into  body  and  blood,  in  order  that  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  mystery  of  unity  we  may  receive  of  His  that 
which  He  assumed  of  oars ;  a  sacrament  which  only  the  duly 
ordained  priest  can  perform."  This  mystery  of  the  power  of  miracle 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest  now  becomes  the  object  of  the  inex- 
haustible hair-splitting  subtlety  of  the  school-men,  which  can  soar 
to  the  absurd  question,  as  to  what  came  of  the  body  of  Christ  when 
gnawed  by  beasts  ;  but  none  the  less  it  becomes  the  inexhaustible 
subject  of  the  absorbed  meditation  of  mystical  &uth.  Thomas 
Aquinas's  celebrated  hymn :  "  Pm^  Ungwt  gUmosi  corporii  myste- 
rkm  '*  shows  how  wonderfully  the  two  were  able  to  blend. 

In  a  certain  coonectlou  with  the  advanced  conception  of  the  Supper  stands 
the  gradual  extinction  of  Influit  eommuiion  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  Justify 
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which  it  was  necessary  to  settle  ^vith  the  opposite  authority  of  Augustine 
fl.  525).  By  the  help  of  a  passage,  adduced  as  AuLcustiuian  in  Gkatias's  Decree 
(111.  dibt.  4,  cap.  131),  but  which  really  came  from  I'uigentius,  the  absolute  ne- 
oessity  of  partaking  of  tlia  Sapper  to  salvation  wm  oontostod.  The  danger  el 
abuse  of  the  oonseoarated  elements  appears  as  tiie  diiel  mottm  Bielp  was  prob- 
ably sought  in  giving  the  unoonsocrated  host,  which  however  Kshop  Odo  of 
Paris  j)rohibited  in  1!!H;  (Mansi  2*2  CS?).  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  Supper  to  little  cLildn  n  was  forbidden.  But  as  a  rule  tins  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  applying  to  quite  little  children,  lu  reference  to  the  ancient 
eostom  of  the  Chvrcb  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  baptised  after 
the  act  of  baptism.  Thus  Thomas,  where  he  treats  of  the  withholding  of  the 
cup  from  laymen,  speaks  (juite  naturally  of  the  partaking  of  the  Hacramcnt  by 
parvuli.  One  synod  (Synodus  Bajocensis  of  the  year  1900)  only  allows  it  after 
the  seventh  year. 

Similarly  this  period  contains  the  beginnings  of  the  withholding  of  the 
eup  from  the  laity,  which  is  based  on  the  danger  of  spilling  the  saered  wine; 

an  important  privilege  is  thereby  ereated  for  the  priests.  The  custom,  which 
was  already  of  some  antiquity,  of  administering  the  bread  soaked  in  wine  in 
cases  of  the  communion  of  children  or  the  sick,  becomes  more  general  from  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Pope  Urban  II.  and  afterwards  Pas(-hal  II.  (1110) 
did  indeed  forbid  the  imperfect  dispensation  of  the  saerament,  appealing  to  the 
institation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  oommnnion  of  ehildren  and  the  sick  pec^ 
mitted  only  the  converse— the  dispensation  of  the  wine  only.  But  the  custom 
of  administering  the  host  only  dipped  in  wine,  is  de^io-nated  in  England  about 
the  same  time  as  a  rite  which  varies  from  the  institution.  The  ancient  prohi- 
bition of  it  at  the  Council  of  Bracara  in  675  (can.  2),  which  Gratian  has 
admitted  into  the  Decree  nnder  the  name  ol  the  Boman  Bope  Jnlian,  was 
repeated  on  the  ground  of  the  latter  at  the  Couneil  of  London  in  1175,  can  16. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the  evidences  of  the  actual  witlilioldiug  of  the 
cup  are  still  infrequent.  Roheit  Pulloyn  liolds  Christ's  institution  in  the 
double  form  as  binding  in  the  commmuon  of  ,  priests.  But,  he  says,  that  the 
manner  of  the  administering  ol  the  Snehari^  to  the  Isi^  was  left  by  Ohrist  to 
his  bride,  the  Chnroh.  The  danger  of  spilling  the  blood  of  Christ  is  here 
asserted,  which  is  much  more  present  in  carrying  the  sacrament  to  the  mck. 
But  in  tlu-  tlieological  treatinont  of  tho  doi^tririp  nf  the  J^upper  the  presupposi- 
tion of  [  articipation  in  both  elements  is  still  unhcsitat m^'ly  adopted  as  the 
Starting  point.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Albxakdeu  Hauosius  Justifies  the 
trithhciding  of  the  cap,  which  he  xegards  as  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the 
Onireh,  in  dirset  opposition  to  the  prohibition  of  Pope  Geksius  (vid.  voL  i.  689) 
which  had  passed  over  into  6ratian*s  Decree.  Albbrtus  Maqkuh  still  acknow- 
ledges the  imperfection  of  the  sacrament  without  the  wine.  In  Thomn'>'>^ 
justification  of  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  also,  the  imsons  against  it  are  tirst 
enunciated,  but  are  then  overthrown  by  appeal  to  the  usage  of  many  churches. 
In  the  year  1^1  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Cistoreians  withdrew  the  cap  from 
the  monks,  lay-brothers  and  nuns;  it  was  only  to  be  received  by  the  priests. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  other  custom  of  pouring  unconsecrated  wine  for  th«^ 
laity  into  the  cup  after  the  priests  liad  partaken,  and  when  therefore  it  con- 
tained remains  of  the  consecrated  wine,  and  distributing  it  (the  so-c&iied 
rinsing  cup).  Just  at  this  time,  when  the  cup  is  being  withdrawn  from  the 
laily,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  so-called  blood-miracles  (bleeding  hosts),  which 
seem  adapted  to  prove  the  scholastic  doctrine,  that  the  blood  must  also  bo 
eonoeived  as  containsd  in  the  Lord's  body  (ChritiuM  toUu  m  utraqut  J|MCts). 
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.  The  lieightened  oonoeption  of  the  miracle  of  the  Supper  next  leads  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament.  The  rite  of  elevation 
which  is  demonstrable  amons:  the  Greeks  from  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
araoni?  the  Latins  from  the  eleventh,  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  merely  sym- 
bolical act.  CiCSARius  of  Hesterbach  now  narrates  that  Cardinal  Wido,  on 
oocMion  ol  his  amheasage  to  Germany  in  lefennoe  to  the  oonfinnation  o{  the 
election  of  Emperor  Otto  IV.,  recommended  the  custom  of  pvostntion  before  the 
sacrament.  At  the  elevation  of  the  host  all  the  people  were  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  sound  of  a  small  bell  and  remain  in  this  attitude  till  the  blessinp: 
of  the  cup.  Similarly,  when  the  sacrament  is  being  carried  through  the  streets 
to  a  siok  person,  a  ministrant  is  to  go  befoxe  the  prisst  with  a  bell,  and  ail  tlie 
peopls  on  the  streets  and  in  the  honses.aze  to  prostrate  tbemseives.  Be  akeady 
appeals  to  the  example  ol  France.  Pope  Honorius  III.  ordained  this  uniyer- 
sally  in  1217  {Decrdum  Crratiani,  III.  11,  10).  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  cxistotn,  still  contirined  by  Alexander  III.,  of  intermitting 
kneeling  and  praying  standing  at  divine  services  on  Sundays  and  certain  festal 
seasons,  especially  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  was  abolished  or  at  least 
nstrieted  by  Qrboory  X.,  with  express  reservation  of  the  Icneeiing  at  the 
elevation  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  feast  of  Corpus  Chriflti  (./V'.sf?///?  corporis  doviiu/),  tor  the  special  cele- 1 
bration  of  the  mystery  of  the  Supper,  was  first  introduced  in  the  diocese  of  \ 
JAhge  in  1259,  at  the  instigation  of  a  nun  who  appealed  to  a  vision.  Urban 
IV.,  formerly  a  canon  of  the  CSrarcb  of  Li^,  adopted  it  for  the  whole  Chnreh 
(1264).   But  its  celebration  only  became  prradually  prevalent  after  Clement  V. 
had  oidained  it  anew  in  1811  {Ckmentiim^  III.,  tit  16). 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  the  custom  of  partaking  of  tho 
Bacrament  fell  away  more  and  more,  and  even  in  prescribing  attend- 
ance on  the  sacrament  at  least  once  a  year,  Innocent  III.  (Fourth 
Lateran  Counoil,  can.  21)  really  lays  the  main  stress  on  the  auri- 
cular confession  which  was  brought  into  connection  with  it. 
English  and  French  synods  desired  at  least  to  make  three  attend- 
ances on  the  sacrament  in  the  year  the  rule,  but  were  unable  to 
carry  it  out.  More  frequent  participation  in  the  sacrament  becomes 
especially  the  affair  of  monastic  mysticism,  which  thereby  plunges 
itself  into  mystical  union  with  the  Saviour ;  and  particularly  in  the 
nunneries  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  worked  up  to  the  ardour 
of  spiritual  love,  which  frequently  works  itself  up  at  the  same  tame 
to  mystical  delirium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  fligiiificaiioe  of  the  Supper  M  a  saArifieeA 
apart  from  participation  in  tiie  sacrament,  acquires  exalted  import- \ 
ance  for  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Bemembrance  of  the  original 
sense  of  this  sacrifice  as  the  obhition  of  the  comnmnily  more  and  more 
disappears.  The  introduction  of  unleavened  bread,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  ancient  offerings  of  the  gifts  of  nature  entirely  dis- 
appear and  are  replaced  by  donations  of  money,  also  co-operate 
here.    Theological  doctrine  does  indeed  long  continue  to  main- 
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tain  in  the  ancient  manner  the  neoessazy  oonneotion  of  the  aacri- 
with  partioipatkm  in  the  sacrament.^  Petor  the  Lomhaid 
«hM>,  in  ilie  discnaaion  on  the  effects  of  the  sacramenti  theoretically 
{Nre-sappoees  that  it  has  been  actnally  partaken  of  and  still  oon- 
-oeiTes  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  entirely  in  the  ancient  sense  as 
vMmotia  et  w^a^entoHo  veri  saenpuM  et  mnetm  mmolaHoim9  faOm 
in  emee.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  like  the  prayezs  of  the  Ghnrcli 
and  alms-giTing,*only  avails  those  who  have  died  in  the  oommnnioii 
of  His  body  and  blood.  Even  Thomas  conceives  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  only  as  imago  quasdam  rtprateniatha  paukn^  ChruH^  but 
ascribes  to  it  as  the  application  of  the  soffering  of  Christ  for  the 
bdieving  members  of  the  Church  the  real  efficacy  of  the  latter, 
•especially  for  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass 
as  sacrificing:.  But  the  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  which  is 
I)ractic<illy  developing  into  such  gre^ii  iinpui  lance  already  finds  in 
Albertus  Magnus  the  expression  that  tlie  sacrifice  is  not  mere 
reprcBJfentatiOj  but  immolatio  vera,  i.e.  ret  oblafm  ohlatio  per  manus 
siicerdotnm.  In  this  way  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  the  priest 
appeartxi  as  the  highest  office  of  the  Church.  As  the  priest  has 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  kt-ys,  so  also  he  has  to  produce  the 
mystery  and  thereby,  like  Christ,  in  whose  person  he  operates, 
becomes  a  mediator  Ix'tween  Grod  and  man.  Thomas  expresses  the 
[[/decisive  sens*^  of  the  Church,  when  he  says :  perfectio  hnius  sacra- 
llvmenti  non  est  in  usu  fidelium,  sed  in  consecratione  materiae.^  Tiie 

muraculons  act  of  the  Church  through  the  priest  is  the  main  thing  ; 
hence  for  the  laity  tlie  men>  attendance  at  Mass,  in  which  the 
III i/s(e ri am  tremendum  is  reverently  looked  upon  as  it  passes,  acquires 
the  ciiaracier  i»f  a  pious  work  in  and  for  itself;  but  secondly,  pious 
merit  is  sought  m  the  establishment  (foundation)  of  Masses  (private 
Masses,  especially  soul-Masses  in  memory  of  the  dead).  The  foun- 
dation of  sach  Masses  now  becomes  a  trade  in  masses  for  the  clergy. 
English  bishops  in  the  thirteenth  century  exerted  themselves  in 
vain  to  raise  a  barrier  against  this  trad^  hi  Masses,  and  the  com- 
polsion  of  the  laity  to  render  payment  for  them.  The  great 
•quantity  of  Msssco  founded  in  turn  supported  the  already  existing 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  priests,  partioolarly  as  only  one  Mass 
might  be  held  daily  at  each  altar  of  a  chnroh,  and  accordingly  in 

■  DuKAim  {SaHonaU  div.  off.  /VI,  De  prcsdicaHoney  to.  65a  of  the  ed.  of  1480) 
ipives  to  the  public  confession  and  absolution  after  the  sermon  the  reference  to 

the  worthy  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  tho  sacrament,  which  is  then 
eith  r  ;i<  t  uallj' partakt'ii  of  sacramental ly  or  at  least  Hpintualiy  j.e.  by  ^th 
\according  lo  Augutitiuo  H  saying  cretie  t^i  manducanti). 
*  Samina  P.  HI.,  qutest  80,  ert  13. 
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large  chnrehes  it  was  neoesaaiy  to  establiBli  many  altars  and  many 
priests  (▼icars)  for  them. 

In  the  cai^e  of  the  loag  practis&d  and  recommended  anointing  of  the  sick 
(ICuik  tL  13;  Jamee  ▼.  14, 15)  the  reference  to  healing  of  dekneee  had  giadn^ 
ally  heeome  less  promment  than  a  lacramental  tefereneeb  It  became  the 
txttema  unctio,  a  component  part  of  the  dying  sacrament,  the  provision  for 
the  way  for  departinpr  souls  (viaticum).  Pe^pr  tVifx  T.omV>ftr<l  rp<'koned  it  among 
tho  seven  sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  it  wa-s  intended  to  serve  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  the  mitigation  of  bodily  weakness.  From  that  time  the  school-men 
exerted  themselves  to  define  its  special  eflbct  in  distinction  from  the  nst  ol  the 
preceding  dying  sacraments  (aheolntaon  and  the  Enchariat).  According  to 
Albert  it  served  to  purify  from  the  reliqui(E  peccatorum,  which  Thomas 
iinderstoo<l  as  applying  to  the  remaining  weakness  and  dislike  of  goodness,  but 
BoNAVJBNTURA  to  such  blotting  out  of  venial  ains  as  aiforded  protection  against 
theirretnm.  Xheorigjnalsenaeof  the  healing  of  the  sick  is  now  only  regaided 
Thomas  as  an  aooidental  and  aeceesovy  eflhct.  The  possibility  of  repeating 
this  saorament  was  contested  by  Gk>dfrey  of  Venddme  (ea.  1100),  but  asserted  by 
Peter  of  Qngny  and  Hugo  oi  S.  Victor  and  then  nniveisally  maintained. 

3.   The  Worship  of  Saints  and  Relics.  ^ 

JSources:  Guibbrti  de  Novigento  (t  1124)  tie  pinnoribus  mtwtarum,  Ml.  loti ; 
Psni  VmnBABius  de  nUraeuUB  sut  iemporis  Wuri  II,,  ML  189;  CasSAan 
MOKAOm  HmsvniBACnniB  de  nUracuUi  tt  visionibua  sum  alaUe  Ubri 

Xn.^  CoIonisB  1581  and  1699,  8vo ;  Jacobi  de  Voraoinb  (t  1298)  Legenda 
aurm  sive  hi. storia  Lombard  tea.  New  ed.  by  Grassk.  Dresden  and  T>eipz. 
184G;  KoNRAD  OF  Wt-hzhfh(i,  die  goldetie  Schmiede^ed.  by  W.Grimm,  1840; 
Marieid^geitde  ed.  by  Fii.  Pfku  i  kr,  Wien  1863. — Literature :  Vid.  i.  604 ; 
ii.  814;  TtL  EssBR,  (?e»dk.  de»  mgt.  Grustes  in  J60.,  V.  68  eqq. 

This  popular  bent  of  piety,  which  from  of  old  was  most  deeply 
rooted  in  the  rnedueval  church.  rec^>ivfs  enhanced  attention  in  this 
period,  especially  through  the  monasteries,  and  it  receives  new 
nourishment  from  tlie  crusades  and  intimate  contact  with  the  East. 
The  entiiusiasm  for  the  Holy  Places  seemed  to  aflford  tangible  c< in- 
tact with  the  life  of  the  Saviour  and  Biblical  persons.  From  tiie 
Greek  Church  many  saints  who  were  tliere  celebrated  were  taken 
over,  such  as  S.  Catiierme,  and  Greek  legendary  matter  f  iiiid  ready 
ears.  The  fantastic  spirit  of  the  age  was  inclined  to  find  and  accept 
sacred  relics  everywhere. 

Thus  the  sacred  lance,  with  which  Christ's  side  was  frfsrced,  was  discovered 
in  Antioch  in  10f)S,  and  along  with  the  legend  of  S  Lon-cinvh  was  transplanted 
to  tho  West.  Similarly  at  tho  conquest  of  CSBSarea  in  iiOi  the  Holy  Grail  was 
discovered  in  a  gla^s  vesiiel.  Various  seamless  holy  coats,  such  as  the  ancient 
Greek  Charoh  had  already  knowui  made  their  appearanoe.  The  bodies  of  the 
holy  tlurse  UagS  were  traasfemd  by  BaiDald  of  Dassel  from  Milan  to  Colofpie. 
The  believing  inclination  to  find  relics  and  bones  of  martyis  in  all  quarters  met 
more  than  half-way  the  im|)ostures  of  the  sellers  of  relics.  Near  ^^oiogne  there 
was  found  about  115B  a  large  burying  place  with  numerous  feiuaie  and  male 
bones,  and  inscriptions  ai.so  appeareti  along  with  them.    Older  accounts,  in  the 
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martyrologies  on  the  SOth  Bad  31st  October,  of  the  martyxdom  of  Christian 

virgins,  combined  with  accounts  of  the  patting  to  death  of  many  virgins  by  the 
Huns,  suggested  the  explanation.  Suspicion  was  excited  that  t/ho  dLscoverers 
had  composed  the  inscriptious  for  purposes  of  gain  ;  but  the  Abbes-s  Elizabeth 
olSchOnau  (t7t</.  it\fra)y  who  was  celebrated  on  account  of  her  visions,  received 
thd  deaaxed  xevektion  of  the  martyvdom  of  the  11,000  virgins.  visioiia 
were  sufasequeatly  supplemented  with  new  revelations  by  the  Premonstratensian 
Abbot  RrCHAnD  about  1183,  and  thus  there  grow  up  the  detailed  legend :  Dt 
passions  sanctorum  \indeciin  iniltinyn  rirgimnn  {rid.  Cromhach,  f^r.^ttla  vindi- 
coto,  ColonisB  1667,  fo.).  O.  Schauk  thought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  mytho- 
logical slsmsntB  in  the  legend,  while  otherwise  it  is  supposed  that  the  enoi^ 
rnouB  nmnber  avose  oat  d  a  misttndsrstanding  of  undedm  Jf.  Vitghmmt  Lew 
martyrum  virginum.  A  rich  store  of  relics  came  to  the  West  from  Constan- 
tinople at  its  conquest  by  the  Latins  (fid.  Riant  Extivict  sacra  voyt^fanfinopoli- 
<flmrtr,  2  vols.,  Genevtu  1877,  78),  in  which  case  ecclesiastjcal  di^nitju  nis  held 
robbery  jjermisiiiblc.  T7(/.  Gualther.  Paris,  of  Abbot  Martin  oi  Paris:  indig- 
wum  ducens  saeriityunn,  nlti  in  re  sacra  (Riant,  1. 105). 

The  Church  does  not.  lack  prudont  protests  against  the  impos- 
tures of  the  sellers  and  discovert  i's  of  i  alics  who  were  interested 
in  some  sanctuary.  Ecclesiastical  asst^mblies  (Poitiers  in  111)0,  can. 
12  and  the  Fourth  Laterau  Council,  can.  62)  and  popes  (Huuuriu* 
III.  in  1223  and  Gregory  IX.)  took  measures  against  such  pers  iis. 
Bishop  WiBERT  of  Nogent,  himself  a  zealous  and  evm  extravagant 
worslupper  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  yet  felt  himself 
driven  to  raise  a  warning  against  the  tangible  abase  of  credulity  aacL 
assert  more  rational  views. 

He  does  not  teekon  tlie  wocsliip  of  nlies  among  tha  oostoms  neoesauy  to  sal' 
yatilML   Only  tho  things  as  to  which  sure  and  cradible  teadition  exists  a»  to 

be  regarded  as  holy.  Kven  miracles,  which  are  alleged  to  take  place  by  nn*^ans 
of  relics  are  no  unambiguous  proof  for  the  holiness  of  the  |>prMons  from  whom 
they  proceed  ;  Balaam's  ass  does  not  become  a  saint  on  account  of  its  miracu- 
lotu  speech.  Hje  here  aleo  allodee  to  the  miraculous  gift  of  healing  (be  king*a 
•Til  awsribed  to  the  Frendi  kings.  Arbitrary  ianciea  were  made'  use  of  by 
represeaiatiTes  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  pecuniary 
benefits  which  the  credulous  multitude  speeds  on  ever\'  relic.  Wibert  himself 
admits,  that  out  of  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  he  had  not  dared  to 
give  the  lie  to  a  clerk,  who  appealed  to  him  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  relic  (a 
pieoe  of  the  bread  of  wkioli  Jesus  had  esten).  Tb«  common  people,  he  saicU 
ought  not  dimy  to  pcooore  new  saints  for  every  eity  and  every  village,  as  in 
antiquity  new  gods  were  constantly  making  their  appearance,  of  whom  finally 
some  had  to  be  put  away.  Old  womon  at  their  sj>inning  narrate  fabulous 
8torie,s  of  such  new  patron  saints,  and  persecute  with  abusive  words  and  their 
distailti  every  one  who  would  contradict  them.  In  regard  also  to  the  relics  of 
nndoabted  saints  very  many  erroxs  are  met  The  head  of  John  the  Baptisfe  is 
said  to  bo  at  Constantinople^  and  yet  also  with  tho  monks  at  S.  Jean  d'Angely, 
etc.  In  general  Wibert  censures  tho  abuse  of  removing  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  from  their  resting  places  in  tho  earth,  in  order  to  enclose  them  in  costly 
vessels,  and  calls  that  to  vie  with  God,  but  with  want  of  understanding. 


Wibert  had  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  tooth  of  Christ,  which  the 
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monks  of  tlie  monasterj-  of  S.  Medardus  believed  they  possessed.    Making  men-  \S 
tion  of  niimrrons  'similar  relics  (Christ's  navel-strin^i  and  foreskin)  he  attacked  M 
this  whole  specio^,  because  he  said  Christ  had  risen  and  been  glorified  with  his  ^ 
whole  body.  Christ  declared  in  the  I^ord^s  Supper  that  the  body  whioh  fleer*- 
mentally  repieeented  Him  mainteined  Hie  lemembrenoe.  Bat  if  mireolee  had 
really  taken  place  by  means  of  the  alleged  tooth  of  Chlist,  Grod  might  have  con- 
■ceded  !v  miracle  to  the  fairh  of  Christians  even  thoogh  it  were  the  tooth  ol 
<enothtir  saint  or  any  other  person  whatever. 

With  aQ  the  obyioos  effort  in  this  treatise  to  meet  and  lestrain 
the  micritioal  passion  for  relics  and  miraoles  of  the  age,  it  never^ 
theleas  shows  how  little  an  aversion  on  principle  £rom  tlio  miracle- 
loving  spirit  of  the  age  was  Intended,  and  how  ine£^tnal  on  the 
wkoie  sncn  an  ettort  necessarily  remained. 

This  period  much  rather  exhibits  the  constant  growth  of  all  sorts 
<»f  nuradeB,  with  which  faith  saw  itself  snnoonded  everywhere. 
The  most  telling  witnesses  for  this  are  the  treatiae  of  Pkt bto  Vbns- 
BABIU8  on  the  miracles  of  his  time,  and  still  more,  that  of  C  jSbips 
of  Heisterhach.  Actnal  miracles  are  not  onlj  expected  from  we 
relics  of  the  saints,  but  liviug  pious  persons  also,  who  boast  of 
special  devotion  and  asceticism,  are  bold  enough  to  undertake  to 
perform  miracles  of  every  sort  (healings  and  the  like) :  Abelard  in-\\ 
deed  narrates  ironicaliy  the  attempt  of  S.  Nohbeil  i  and  his  com-»l 
panion,  to  revive  a  dead  man  by  prayers,  when  the  failure  was 
attributed  by  the  pious  men  to  the  unbelief  of  the  people  present. 
At  the  same  time  in  many  ctises  a  sceptical  opinion  giances  out  with 
greater  insight,  which,  however,  was  unable  to  set  a  barrier  to  the 
popular  love  of  miracle,  and  on  the  other  h^nd,  the  clergy  and 
luouks  are  only  too  much  inclined  to  strengthen  the  people  in  their 
belief  in  mirat  Ics  and  refjard  it  as  something  pleasing  to  God,  even 
when  they  thems«_-lves  see  deeper.  The  whole  disposition  tn  believe 
in  miracles  grew  still  further  in  the  ihirtpenrh  century,  and  is  en- 
hanced to  the  utmost  by  the  begging-monks.  In  the  celebrated 
Legenda  mirea  of  Jacobus  de  Vorafrine  the  entire  chaos  of  crazy 
fables,  whereby  ecclesiastical  authority  avails  itself  of  the  services 
of  the  superstition  of  the  age  in  its  coarsest  forma,  ia  set  down  by 
predilection. 

But  it  is  in  the  ftdorg.tifti|  M^ffijTY  ^^^^^  the  worship  of  the  saints 
now  reaches  its  culmination.  About  the  beginning  of  this  period 
Damiani  already  shows  how  ecstatic  intensity  and  unrestrained 
phantasy  see  in  her  the  tangible  representative  of  the  divine  power 
for  the  redemption  of  men,  and  surrounds  her  with  all  the  ardour  of 
a  sensuously  coloured  devotion.  Bbrkabd  of  Claibvaux  says,  that 
God  desired  that  we  shonld  have  everything  through  Haiy. 
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"  Christ  is  indeed  given  as  mediator  to  sinful  man  recoiling  interior 
before  Ghxl  the  Father ;  but  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ  also  awes 
the  sinner^  and  he  therefore  seeks  an  intercessor  with  Him ;  flee  to 
Mary,  whose  pnre  humanity  the  Son  also  honours.  The  Son  hears 
the  Motheri  the  Father  the  Son ;  this  ladder  for  the  sinner  is  my 
whole  hope." 

In  the  Maiiale  (sermouf.  on  the  fea$t«»  of  Mary)  the  Cistercian  Abbot  Adam 
oomparee  the  motlier  of  Ood  m  Tlrgo'^  (a  rod  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse)  with  her 
BOD  as  the  axe  (which  aoooiding  to  Luke  is  laid  at  the  root).  The  rod  starikoe 
mercifully  in  order  to  improvo,  the  axe  strikes  to  annihilate  in  fury  and  wrath. 
Whoever  does  not  allow  himself  to  bo  improved  by  the  former  has  to  expect 
the  latter  (Ml.  211,  702).  In  the  sermons  of  the  Cistercian  Nichql,a8.  a  contem- 
porary of  Bernard,  which  are  to  be  found  among  those  of  Damiani,  the  deifica* 
tMMi  of  Maryt  mingled  with  sensuoua  devotioa.  oomes  out  most  stroai^.  Mary 
is  the  perfectly  deified  creature,  to  whom  nothing  is  impoeethlek  She  cornea 
before  the  altar  not  :is  maid,  but  as  lady.  God  stands,  silent  and  per|>loxpd 
on  account  of  the  Fall,  in  the  midst  of  the  angels ;  then  Mary  is  born  and 
11  grows  up  into  a  glorious  marriageable  virgin,  whom  God  himself  draws  to 
"  himself,  wooing  her  with  the  words  of  P»alm  xlv.  Burning  for  her  with 
ardent  love  he  sings  the  marriege^ong  (epithalamium),  Tia.,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
in  which  he  can  no  longer  conceal  his  passion.  Then  in  the  council  of  the 
angels  the  decree  of  redemption  is  proclaimed,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  commis- 
sioned :  throutjli  Mary,  in  her  and  from  her  and  with  her  the  whole  decree  of 
redenipiion  ia  to  be  carried  ouu  According  to  the  word  of  Gabriel  the  Virgin 
peroeiTes  cfeum  fut«  Mapmim  vi$eeribuB,  Vid,  in  DaictAin  senno  11 ;  40 ;  44^ 
eto.  Ml.  144,567,717,  W.  The_S<gg  of  Songs  allegogieany  explained  is  the  sen- 
snoos  snpersensuous  expressioiTo^  this  aevotion,  into  ^y^^^^  TfcWf  1"^"^  Deutz,. 
like  so  many  others,  pluncres.  The  mountains  of  «5pices  (Song  of  Songs  viii. 
14)  are  the  saints,  but  Mary  is  the  mountain  of  mountains,  from  which  oomes 
our  help.  This  adoration  of  Mary  appears  iu  its  most  extravagant  form  in 
Bonaventnia,  to  whom  also,  although  erroneonsly,  the  so-«alled  Ffalterium 
"dU^Jli^  beatet  Mctrim  Virginia  is  ascribed,  in  which  the  demotion  of  the  psalm- 
ists is  in  travesty  referred  to  Mary.  The  glory  of  Mary  now  resounds  by  pre- 
dilection in  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  time,  as  well  as  in  French  and  German 
poetry,  especially  in  the  roiimesong  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  a  specially 
outstanding  fashion  in  the  "  Goldtntr  Schmiede "  of  Conrad  of  Wurzburg 
ft  lSi87).*  The  most  devout  and  awe>inspiring  elements  are  hew  blent  in  a  very 
naive  fashion  with  blunt  sensualizing  of  the  divine  mystery.  The  Tisitation 
of  Mary  by  the  etornal  Godhead  is  torned  into  a  sweet  lovo^mystory : 

***Twas  love  that  made  the  Ancient  yonng 

Who  was  from  evermore 
From  heaven  above  to  earth  he  iq[»rung 
Mid  our  distresses  sore,"  etc. 

A(  rordingly,  however,  fhp  worship  of  men  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven  entirely 
assumes  the  character  of  a  knightly  love-service.  Monasticism  pre-eminently 
devotes  itself  to  this  chaste  service  of  love.  The  Cistercians  in  particular dedi* 


>  VIU.  the  edition  by  WII.H.ORIIIH,  Berlin  1840^  with  its  admifable  szpla 
nations. 
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cate  thnmsclves  to  Mary  in  special  devotion,  all  their  churches  nre  churches  of 
S  Mary.  Subsequently  the  Carmelites  and  the  Sorvite  monks  come  into  a 
special  relation  to  the  mother  of  God,  who  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century 
is  repTMientect  as  virgin  b^uty. 

DamiaiM  had  already  1)«  en  most  influential  in  determining  the 
special  form  of  the  ect  lesi:istical  worship  of  Mary.  The  soup:  in 
praise  of  Mary  began  to  receive  a  regular  place  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  hours  in  chaptera  and  monasteries,  as  did  also  those  m  praise 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  all  saints.  D:Luiiani  composed  a  special 
officium  S.  Marise,  i  e.  certain  prayers  and  iiymns  wiiicli  were  sung 
in  the  canonical  hours.^ 

This  cursus  beatcB  Maria:  quickly  naturalised  itself  in  the  monasteries,  along 
with  other  attestations  of  devotion,  such  as  the  humble  bowing  of  the  knoe  or 
the  head  at  her  name,  and  the  ciistom  of  fasting  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Marj' 
ou  ail  feast  vigils  and  every  Saturday.  It  was  hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  this 
luting  Mary  would  proonre  a  good  end  for  lier  worahippeM.  The  Oouneil  of 
Toledo  of  1229,  can.  25,  prescribed  attendance  at  church  on  Sataiday  evening  to 
the  laity  ab  revtrentiam  beattB  MarUt  mrginis. 

Popular  piety  was  to  be  doeply  pemeated  by  the  custom,  which 
is  abeady  mentioned  by  Bamiani,  of  addressing  the  Virgin  with  the 
Marian  greeting  Ave  Maria  gratias  plena  (Luke  i.  28),  which  was 
soon  regarded  as  recommended  by  the  Virgin  herself.  Bishop  Odo 
of  Paris  (end  of  the  twelfth  cf  ntury^  enjoined  the  prie.^ts  to  teach 
the  people  the  Ave  Maria,  as  well  as  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the 
Creed.  This  custom  became  quite  universal  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  special  devotion  consisted  in  many  times  repeated 
daily  prayer  in  these  words.  The  Ave  Maria  was  soon  extended 
by  the  "benedictm  fructus  miUris  tuij'  to  which  Urban  IV.  added 
the  further  words  Jesm  Chnxhis.  Amen.^''  With  the  numerous 
repetitions  ot  one  and  the  ^-ame  prayer,  which  was  pres( nljed  as  a 
meritorious  performance,  there  came  in  the  use  of  the  B^sary, 
recomiueiided  by  the  Dominicans,  by  means  of  which  the  number 
of  aves  and  paternosters  could  be  counted. 

The  feast  festum  Inmrnculatce  conceptions  also  owed  its  origin 
to  the  great  enhancement  of  the  worship  of  Mary.  Actual  sinless- 
ness  had  already  long  been  attri luted  to  Mary,  and  indeed  the 
conception  had  been  advanced  to  that  of  her  consecration  in  her 
mother's  womb,  but  Anseim  of  Canterbury  had  strictly  adhered j 
to  the  view  that  Mary  was  bom  infected  by  original  sin  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,*  when  Canons  of  the  church  of  Lyons  had 
advanced  to  the  notion  of  her  immaculate  conception  in'  her 

'  F«i.M1.148,966. 

"  Epitt,  174,  ad  eemonieoB  Lugdmaimt. 
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motWs  womb  (1140),  censored  thia  as  an  objectionable  inuova- 
tion. 

Appealing  to  Biblical  analogies  (Jer.  i.  5;  Loke  i.  41),  he  fell  back  on  the 
notion  of  the  consecration  of  the  child  in  its  mother's  womb,  without  desiring 
to  decide  how  far  this  sanctifu-afJo  in  ufero  proved  effectual  apainst  theoripnal 
sin  implanted  by  generation.  For  he  maintained  that  Mary  had  formerly  been 
holy,  before  she  was  bom,  hence  lier  birthday  was  celebrated  by  the  whole 
Church,  as  again  her  whole  life  bad  been  free  from  sin ;  but  if  it  was  deslxed 
togo  back  to  the  conception,  it  would  be  necessary  on  account  of  this  miracle  to 
celebrate  feasts  for  her  parent*!  and  so  further  back.  The  appeal  to  a  vision  for 
confirmation  Bernard  %vould  not  admit,  as  beinff  untrustworthy.  Other  tiioo- 
logians  also  of  the  twelfth  century  took  their  stand  on  Beruard's  opposition  to  the 
innovation.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  festum  conceptionis  Marim  Is  often 
mentioned  in  lists  ol  feasts,  and  the  Ooimcil  of  Oxford  in  1228,  can.  8,  restricted 
itself  to  the  lenuurk  that  the  celebration  of  this  feast  was  not  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand  the  General  Council  of  the  Franciscans  declared  in  favour  of  if  in 
1263.  Nevertheless  the  F»^ft«t  of  the  Conception  is  not  here  invariably  ex- 
pressly desij?nate(l  festum  immaculata  conceptionis^  hence  Duranti  will  not 
regard  the  immaculata  conceptio,  bnt  only  the  fact  of  the  conception  d  the 
Mother  of  God  as  the  ground  ol  the  celebratioii  ol  the  fsast,  since  ]fai7»  like  all 
mankind,  was  in  jMCcoto  ceneepitL 

Thomas  still  emphatically  opposed  the  doctrine.  It  is  only  at  the 
close  of  this  period  that  Dn^s  ScoTUS  undertakes  what  is  still  a 
pretty  mocierate  justificatiuu  of  it,  wliich  then  became  the  distinctive 
acholastic  doctrine  of  the  Scotists. 

Finally,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  practical  ascendency  of 
the  cult  of  Mary,  that  men  should  in  theoiy  indeed  giianl  against 
paying  to  Mary  divine  adoration  {adomfio  latri(xt\  biu  sliould 
ascribe  to  lier,  in  distinction  from  the  reverence  {duJm)  due  to  all 
ihe  other  saints,  a  h/penlalia,  which  Thomas  expressly  designated 
an  intermediate  degree  Tjetween  dulia  and  Intria} 

While  hitherto  th"  ln«b.ops  in  many  cases  had  still  exercised  the 
the  light  of  canonisation  tor  their  dioceses,  Alexander  HI.,  taking 
occasion  by  a  vexatious  procedure  m  a  French  monastery,  laid 
exclusive  claim  for  the  popes  to  the  right  of  deciding.  Henc© 
developed  a  ceremonious  process  at  the  establishment  of  the  merite 
of  the  saints  oonoemed  (process  of  canonisation). 

.Uexander  III.  also  exercised  this  right  in  many  cases,  and  for  the  meet  part 
not  among  popular  saints  and  martyrs  of  an  asoetic  character,  bat  among  such 

'  Tlie  (.'xpr.'sjion  hyp<'rdiUia  Is  fast  found  in  Petrus  Lombardus  for  the 
worship  which  is  due  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  connected  with 
hisiTiclination  towards  the  Adoptionlst  separation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
while,  following  the  traces  of  more  correct  eoclesisstical  Christology,  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  this  and  allow  the  adoration  of  the  hnmanity  of  Christ  to 
coincide  with  that  of  the  Eternal  Word. 
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M  bad  merited  rewud  by  eoelesiaelaical  eerriMe,  ee  in  tlie  «Mee  of  the  yoanger 
Gnvtof  Denmark,  Thomas  Bbckbt  (1173),  Bernard  of  Clairyaux  (1174)  and 

others.  The  meritorious  episcopal  mi'^sionary  Otto  of  Bamberg  wa'^  canonised 
by  ClemeTit  III.  in  1189,  similarly  the  accomplished  Bishop  Bern  ward  of 
Hiidesheim  and  the  ascetic  founder  of  the  Order  of  Valloubboso.  The  Emperor 
BmmTlL,  who  bed  elreedy  been  oanrniifwcl  by  Pope  Eugenine  m.,  waa  now  elao 
followed  in  thia  hononr  uidev  Innocent  IIL  by  bia  wile  CimiODimK  la  the 
thirteenth  century  the  number  of  these  new  saints  was  extnundinarOy  increased. 
Very  speedily  the  founders  and  heads  of  the  mendicant  orders,  Bomtnic,  Francis, 
Antony  of  Padua,  Ci.ara  of  Assisi,  ptc,  were  canonised,  similarly  the  monastic 
ideal  oi  Christian  feminine  virtue,  Klizaueth  of  Tburingia.  The  steps 
towaids  the  canonisation  of  Lswia  IX.  of  France  began  immediately  after  bia 
death,  but  only  led  to  the  desired  end  after  long  inToatigatiogaajid  negotiationa, 
in  1297,  nnder  Boniface  Vm. 

The  oecleriartioal  cekliratioiKif  tiiB  aaiatB  aoqnires  a  very  wide- 
reaching  importuioe  for  diyine  worship  among  the  people.  The  oeile- 
biatum  of  their  days  was  proclaimed  in  church,  and  sermons  on  saints 
oocnpy  a  large  spaoe  in  the  sermonio  literature  ol  the  day.  The 
Station  of  the  ohnrches  consecratod  to  their  relics,  bestows  a 
special  importance  on  the  celebrations  ol  the  dedication  of  Ghnrohes 
and  in  part  grows  into  largely  attended  pilgrimages.  As  in  the 
Mass  men  find  sapport  in  the  merit  and  interoesaion  of  the  saints, 
so  at  other  times  they  are  appealed  to  as  favourite  intercessors  with 
Qod,  and  special  exercises  of  prayer  and  ecclesiastical  good  works 
are  dedicated  to  them.  The  disposition,  which  was  alresidy  ancient, 
to  ascribe  to  definite  saints  the  power  of  certain  kinds  of  benefits, 
is  now  fortified  in  the  conception  of  the  so-called  helpers- in-need, 
nsnally  numbering  fourteen,  as  special  patrons  in  special  needs  (S. 
Florian  for  distross  of  fire,  S.  Margaret  for  pregnancy,  S.  Nicholas 
for  sealkrers,  and  more  of  the  like). 

Oonf esrion  and  tlw  Systsm  of  ladnlKOiise. 

Sfmnxs  :  Psbudo-Augustinus,  De  mra  et  faha  pnenitentia  in  Augustini  opp. 
ed.  Bened.  Antw.  1700  sqq,  Tom.  vi.,  717 ;  almost  entirely  incluclod  in 
Gratian'8  Decreimn  (H.  caus.  qu.  3)  and  in  Petri  Lomb.  SententuE. 
RiCHARDi  a  3.  Vict,  de  potestaU  Ugamli  et  solvendi  Ml.  196, 1159;  IUt- 
MURm  OB  Pbriaiobtb,  Summa  de  ptemUnHa,  Bom.  1609,  Aymu  1716. 
The  treatmant  of  the  point  of  dootrine  in  all  tbs  Soliool'mea  from  Hcoo 
▲  &  Vior.  onwaids.— .L^farafure ;  vid.  p.  217. 

The  hiaraiohical  devalopniBiit  of  the  Ohuxch  necessaxOy  led  to 
the  giviiig  of  a  growing  importance  to  oMlteiini  as  tiie  rsal 
bridle  by  means  of  which  the  laity  were  guided  by  the  priesthood, 
both  as  legaids  the  «zteiigion  of  the  obligatiim  of  eoaftsnon  and 
as  regards  the  eoneeption  of  the  fan^w  natnrD  of  coniessbn  and 
absolution.  The  manipulation  of  ecclesiastioal  discipline  had  its 
sapport  on  the  one  hand  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  lynodal 

an. — YOL.  u.  I 
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oonrti  (mtf.  9uj^a\  on  the  oUrar  luuid  in  the  fact  tlutt  apart  ftom 
thia  prooedure,  the  Ghuoh  abo  moalcated  the  duly  of  oonleBniig 
pnblio  and  notorious  sins  to  the  priest,  in  order  that  be  zaight 
impose  the  rec^nisite  jwnanoss. 

For  the  treatment  of  o{>en  sinners,  who  we««  convicted  and  submitted 
themselvea  to  the  penitential  procedure  of  the  Church,  the  ancient  custom  was 
ttAinteined  of  the  uoleom  procedure  by  the  bishop  at  the  begiiUU&g  of  Lent^ 
in  pf6SBiio6  of  the  deuu,  archpriests  and  priests  of  psnance)  whsa  those  wbo 
had  accepted  penance  (9if<  pudh'cam  msctptun^  au^  susceperurU  pcenitentiam} 
prostrated  themselves  contritely  in  front  of  the  church  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  in 
presence  of  the  bishop,  were  then  amid  penitential  singing  in  the  church  itself 
declared  by  the  bishop  to  be  excluded  from  the  church,  and  were  led  out  by  the 
doorkeeper,  only  to  find  solemn  re-admission  after  making  atonement  during 
the  Isstiag  aessen  sad  In  esitsia  eifoimislaiioes  under  farther  oUicstion  to 
peifem  longer  penanoei 

The  Church  always  pressed  with  increasing  nrgency  the  point 

that  all  who  were  secretly  conscious  of  a  so-calh  d  mortal  sin,  should 
submit  themselves  to  confession  before  tho  priest ;  in  fact,  apart 
from  the  cause  of  plainly  mortal  sin,  the  Churcli  Ujgau  to  recommend 
general  confession  to  the  priest,  but  in  doing  80  still  met  with  much 
resistanoe. 

Damiani  (MI.  144, 897  sq.)  complains  that  the  power  of  confession  is  still  hidden 
from  so  manj',  and  Htir.o  op  S,  Victor  in  his  rwommendation  of  confassion 
quotes  the  words  of  the  iaity :  where  does  Scripture  command  us  to  confess 
onr  sins?  In  the  formula  of  general  confession  and  absolution,  given  by 
HoMOBnn  of  Antnn  in  the  8^i>taihm  eeeMm  QSL  179^  8SM),  a  safegvaid  is 
appsndsd  to  the  formnla  of  absolution,  to  the  effect  that  this  eonleasion  in 
puhUc  worship  (the  f^o-rallrd  public  confession)  only  avails  those  wlio  have 
already  confessed  to  the  priest  or,  for  the  rest,  only  for  those  sins  wlach  have 
been  unconsciously  committed;  for  those  persons,  howeveTi  who  have  com- 
mitted oapital  ains  and  have  not  yet  oonfosssd  them,  tjS.  tlioaeaina  lor  wUeh  tlie 
sdemn  penitential  ptoosdnrs  of  tiie  periods  el  iuting  (eorena,  vid,  the  annotation 
on  Ml.  1.0.)  was  appointed,  tho  advice  is  given  to  submit  themselves  to  the  prieat 
l)efore  they  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  in  order  that  they  may  not  bocomf»  ptiilty 
of  the  T/ord'H  ho(1y.  Tu  the  formula  of  confession  itself  prayer  is  made  for  (iod's 
dementia  and  delay  in  which  to  make  amends  (emenelare)  "  in  order  tiiat  i  may 
gsin  his  giaos  (jproMa)/'  and  the  absolvtion  itesif  is  espcessed  hf  way  of  de- 
pieeation.  Quite  similarly  we  find  it  in  German  hooks  of  eflrmons,'  where  the 
formula  of  absolution,  in  a  deprecatory  form,  expresses  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
respite  for  true  and  fruitful  penance,  as  is  prayed  in  the  confession  of  sin,  that 
the  saints  should  assist  in  obtaining  from  God,  "  that  I  should  receive  so  long 
recite  in  this  life,  till  I  can  rightly  repent  for  my  sins  and  do  penance,  in  order 
that  thegraoeof  Oodmay  retesaemefrom  my8inB,*'eto.  And  also  where  in 
this  case  the  ahsolution  is  uttered  with  express  appeal  to  the  priestly  ]>ower  of 
the  keys,  the  expreasitm  is  however :  "  So  speak  I  also  the  sacred  words,  which 

*  Vid.  KuLLK,  Speculum  eccLesia,  1858,  p.  7.   Cf.  Linsbnmaybr,  I.e.  p.  140  sqq. 
and  the  oomparison  of  passages  in  CntnL  Ix.  p.  S2Bb 
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may  God  in  Hia  goodness  fulfil,  the  remission  and  forgiveness  of  all  yonr  ains 
and  prolongatioii  of  your  life  for  trae  repentance  and  amendment." 

Tliis  ptooedure  at  thB  ao-oalled  public  profeBsion  of  gnilt  at  divine 
aervioe  throws  light  on  the  development  of  the  eystem  of  confeaaion 
proper,  which  now  comes  more  definitely  under  the  idea  of  the 
sacraments  In  this  oonneotion  the  following  points  come  nnder 
considefation:  (1)  The  ftnmila  of  ahsolntioii  remains  depieoatey 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  it  there- 
fore the  priestly  mediation  is  only  conceived  as  mediatorial  inter* 
cession,  to  which  also  the  formnln  of  confeasion  correspond  (n^ 
tnlmsilas  pfo  me  s<  pro  peoeatia  msw  ad  domimmy  Peter  the 
Lombard  still  declares  that "  God  abne  binds  or  looses  sins."  The 
priest's  power  of  the  keys  therefbre  signifies  the  postestas  atUndi 
hcmims  ligaias  vd  tdlmios;  one  who  is  loosed  before  God  is  regarded 
as  loosed  in  the  view  of  tiie  Chnroh  only  by  the  declared  judgment 
of  the  priest.^  But  already  in  the  pseado-Augoatinian  tractate  De 
vera  et  faba  pcenitentia,  which  became  of  such  gre&t  ecclesiastical 
importance,  the  view  that  the  priest's  forgiveness  was  God's  for- 
giveness had  found  eftVc  tive  expression.'  Hence  (2)  arises  the 
entirely  decisive  weight  wlncii  is  now  laid  upon  confession  before 
the  priest.  Gratian  discussca,  whether  absolution  is  to  be  obtained 
from  G  od  by  brukeiiiiess  of  heart  and  secret  satisfaction  even  with- 
out confession  by  the  mouth,  as  still  an  opeu  question,  and  finds 
non-decisive  the  reasons  given  for  the  theory  that  even  secret  sins 
most  necessarily  be  confessed  to  the  priest  that  they  may  be  aU»ued 
for  according  to  his  decision.  (3)  Practically  the  question  was 
specially  r(  lated  to  the  further  question  of  which  sins  in  general 
were  to  be  confessed. 

Lanfranc  had  still  limited  the  necessity  of  confeswing  to  the  priest  and 
receiving  absoliTtion  from  him  to  public  sins;  serrnt  sins  were  only  to  be 
confessed  to  some  cleric,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  to  another  pure  man,  or  in 
case  of  naoeaaity  only  to  God  Himseli  Pkbb  %h»  Lombard  still  hesitates 
wliathar  any  one  can  obtain  leloaae  from  aina  without  aafciafaotion  and  oon- 
laaaion  and  solely  by  penitent  contrition,  and  whether  it  ia  aoffioiaiit,  aay,  to 
confess  to  a  layman,  but  was  inclined  to  the  decision  that  one  most  aoniiWB 

*  Ci  Petbus  PiCTAV.  sentent.  III.,  16  (Ml.  211, 1078  sqq.) :  to  the  priest  falls 
the  dadaratifln  of  tbe  divine  foi^veneaa  of  aina  which  haa  takan  plaoe  (the 
<Mimdere)t  the  imposition  or  remission  of  tiie  ecclesiastical  penalty,  finally  the 
imposition  or  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  excommunication. — A  very  noteworthy 
discussion  in  An.\>rr  abb.  Perscniae  epp.  ad  abbatem  de  Vemusia,  ep.  26  (Ml. 
211,  692  sqq.) :  "  La/.arus  was  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  but  at  His  command  loosed 

hia  bandages  by  the  diadplaa.** 

*  The  traotate  nnder  the  weighty  name  -of  Angnatine  loond  admiaaion  into 
GnitiiB^  Heme  and  alaioat  antliely  into  the  aanteneea  of  the  Lombatd. 
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first  to  Qod  ftnd  then  to  the  priest  in  order  to  gain  entnoioft  into  Fixadifle.  Tb« 
Ittuission  of  confession  before  the  priest  can  only  be  excused  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. The  laity  are  uov/  exhorted  to  frequent  confassion  even  of  sins  which 
have  remained  secret,  and  couieasion  before  a  lawman  is  only  declared  sufiicieut 
as  a  naoaaBity  on  the  ground  of  Qod's  nieioy.  Tlic  i>seudo-Aiigi»tinlan  fenctate, 
howefar,  aaaerts  that  in  aitoh  caaea  help  is  not  ao  qniddy  given  as  thxoogh 
priestly  absolution.  The  iMnailiBtal  dharacter  of  confBtlliHl  is  atill  aaeribad 
by  Albbrt  the  &zeat  to  neoooaary  oonioBBion  before  a  layman. 

It  now  b«oomeB  an  elfeotive  pnnoiple,  that  by  the  veiy  oonfenioii 
before  the  prieet,  the  sin,  whioh  in  itself  was  a  mortal  sin,  la  rediioed 
to  a  venial  one,  whioh  oan  now  be  atoned  for  by  the  works  of 
penanoe  impoaed.^  Bat  finally  Innocent  m.  at  the  Fonrth  Lateran 
Conncil,  oan.  21,  gave  the  precept  that  all  beUeyera,  ao  aoon  as  they 
had  leaohed  the  age  of  discretion,  ahoold  be  held  to  oonftaa  aU  their 
aina  to  thor  regular  piieat  at  least  onoe  a  year,  in  order  that  he 
might  impose  the  aatisfiustions  upon  them.  By  this  means  it  was 
intended  to  oppose  an  important  weapon  to  the  dangerona  threaten- 
ing of  the  Church  by  the  aecta  (Albigenaea).  Thoae  who  contra- 
vened were  threatened  with  eidnaion  from  the  Church  and  the 
refiisal  of  Ohriatian  burial.  Confeaaion  waa  only  to  be  made  to -a 
strange  priest  with  the  permission  of  the  ordinary  pastor,  a  regula- 
tion which  indeed  was  immediately  limited  by  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  the  mendicant  orders.  At  the  same  time  prudent 
procedure  and  careful  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
the  conscientious  guarding  of  the  secrecy  of  confession,  on  the 
breaking  of  which  the  penalty  of  deposition  and  permanent  cloistral 
confinement  was  imposed,  were  inculcaU^d  on  the  priests.  These 
ordinances  of  the  general  council  had  an  essential  share  in  deter- 
mining the  further  scholastic  conception  of  confusion. 

TiioMAS  still  reeoc^nised,  that  according  to  divine  law  confession  was  ob- 
lij^atorj'  for  those  only  who  had  fallen  into  mortal  sin  after  baptism,  as  only 
for  them  was  confession  necessary  for  salvation;^  but  according  to  positive 
aederiaatloal  law,  all  weve  obliged  to  oonfesa  befeie  the  prieet  on  aeeoont  of 
the  ecclesiaatioal  pceoept  mentioned.  In  oonsequence  of  this  the  person  who  has 
nothing;  else  to  confess,  must  even  confess  venial  sins.  Confession  and  abeolu- 
tion  set  free  from  eternal  punishtnent;  but  man  remHins  subject  to  the  pn-nn 
temporalis  as  the  means  of  salvation  and  purification,  a  penalty  whioh,  so  far 


*  Fit  per  confMsUmtm  vmiale^  quod  crinwnalt  erat  in  operatione  sivt 
morUUe* 

>  Gf.  Oompilatio  de  novo  spiritn  (from  the  Passau  Anonymns  about  1260 

in  Preoer,  G.  d.Myst.,  I.  4G1  sq.,  40?J):  Quod  dicifur,  Cojiff.ssionfm.  vmialiortim 
non  esse  necesmriam,  verumeistfSed  non  dicendum ,  qvia  licet  non  e^t  nectssaria. 
tatnen  ptruiilis  ent,  cum  de  UUibus  dicatur,  quad  bonarum  meniium  egi  ibi 
eyIjNMn  agnoBcen,  ubi  tutpa  turn  ei<,  ven4ak  en«Mi  culpa  non  tat,  sed  dispositio 
adculpam. 
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as  it  is  not  worked  out  by  means  of  the  satislaotions  of  penance,  is  still  to  be 
rafbnd  in  pnrgatoiy.  Tha  gloH  on  the  tiwtate  Zte  iMontimlta  in  Chrstimn*8 
Decree  still  dttdnw  orsl*oonf>onon  to  rest  upon  n  oniTonnl  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, but  not  on  the  anthority  of  Scripture.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  it  ia 
necessary  in  tho  Latin  Church  in  cases  of  mortal  sin,  but  among  the  Greeks 
not  80,  as  such  a  tradition  was  not  current  among  them.  The  precept  of  Jas. 
V.  16^  had  merely  the  oharaoter  of  en  evnngelicel  eoonsel,  as  othenriee  it  would 
also  haTO  bonnd  the  Ofeeke^  On  the  other  hend  BowAYnrrnBA  now  deolem 
the  older  opinion,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  confess  to  God,  to  be  heretical,  which 
formerly,  before  the  decision  of  Innocent  III.,  it  had  not  been,  so  far  a^  it  was 
not  the  priest's  potestas  eluvium  in  itself,  but  only  the  unoonditlonal  necessity 
of  confession  to  the  priest  which  had  been  denied. 

The  view  still  maintained  by  PMer  the  Lomhard,  that  priestly  absolution 
only  showed  forth  the  forglTeness  granted  by  QoA.  bed  already  been  declared 
frivolous  and  ludicrous  by  Richard  op  S.  Victor,'  who  grounded  upon  H  ippo's 
opinion.  The  priest,  he  said,  had  the  poteMai^  remittendi  in  rep^ard  to  re- 
leasing from  the  penalty,  but  it  remained  in  God's  hands  to  release  irora  guiit 
by  the  inpouring  of  the  divine  grace ;  an  opinion  which,  fundamentally,  was 
not  In-  removed  from  that  above-mentioned  (p.  8S8  sq.)-  On  the  other  hand 
Thomas  thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  notion  that  the  power  ol  the  keys 
co-operate4  in  the  for{;iveness  of  the  guilt,  but  not  as  pj'ijicipale  agms,  but  as 
instrumentcdt.  God  alone  forgives  guilt  through  Himself ;  but  the  priest  works 
as  His  instrument  and,  indeed,  as  absolution  by  the  priest  must  still  be  inuvLt- 
aUy  necessary,  in  soch  a  way  that  it  places  the  oottfassor  in  the  framaoi  mind 
to  leeeivs  forgiveness  (disposes  him  towards  it).  On  the  other  band  in  absolu* 
tien  part  of  the  reatus  pcam  temainS)  in  rsspeot  of  -which  the  imposition  of 
penanoe  must  then  jfcake  place. 

Ocnrrespondizig  to  the  tranafonnation  in  the  doctrine  is  the  fact 
that  the  deprecatory  formula  of  absolution,  which  was  atill  main- 
tained and  confirmed  by  Bishop  William  of  Ptune  (1217),  now  drope 
out  and  is  replaced  by  the  Indicative  formula. 

Thomas  gives  the  reason  of  this  by  saying  th^  in  the  deprecatfury  formula 
the  abeolution  itself  does  not  take  place  but  is  only  prayed  for.  He  appeals  to 
tihe  fact  that  the  aaoramental  absolution  also  is  preceded  by  a  prayer  ol  the  same 
"kind  in  order  that  the  eflhct  of  the  sacrament  may  not  in  any  way  be  hindered 
on  the  part  of  the  person  confeasing.  Finally  this  theory  invol  ves  that  the  priest 
alone  in  virtue  of  his  ordination  can  absolve,  and  therefore  confession  is  to  be 
made  to  him  only.  In  accordance  with  the  limitation  which  is  also  made  in 
the  oase  of  other  saeraments,  aoooiding  to  which,  in  case  <rf  fosciUe  hindrance, 
a  lively  desixe  to  eqjoy  the  sacrament  may  afibrd  a  inbstitute  for  ite  actual  re- 
ception, Thomas  also  acioiowledgee  that  in  ease  of  imperative  necessity  confes- 
sion to  a  layman  may  have  a  certain  sacramental  character,'  since  here,  what 
is  requisite  on  the  part  of  tlu;  i>erson  confessing  is  prei^ent  (contritio  and  con- 
/eS8io)f  while  the  defect  oii  the  part  oi  the  adiniuibtrator  of  the  sacrament  is 
snppleinented  by  Christ,  the  smumnw  socenldt.  Bonaventura  deolaras  oonfes* 
sicn  to  a  layman  a  mere  makeshift  for  the  saorameat  Duns  Sootus  finally  en- 


I  Tractatus  de  potentate  ligandi  H  sofvendi,  cap.  12. 

'  Albertna  Magnus  had  still  ezACtiy  designated  confession  to  a  layman  as 
$acramentali9. 
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pnjsses  himaelf  in  general  as  doubtfoi  as  to  the  utility  of  such  confession.  Bat 
orampTaa  of  atieh  cases  are  not  wanting  in  the  UuitMatib  eantmy  (GiaODJB,  IL 

The  more  generally  tlio  value  of  (onfessiou  before  the  priest  was 
accentuated  and  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  solomn  form  of  public 
exercise  of  repentance  fell  back  and  was  only  employed  in  glaring 
cases,  so  much  the  more  must  the  tendency  in  private  procedure 
have  increased,  to  proceed  gently  and  with  regard  to  personal  cir- 
cumstances in  the  imposition  of  the  exercises  of  penance  (satisfac- 
tions), and  therefore  very  essentially  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  canons  of  penance  according  as  it  might  seem 
g(X)d  to  the  priest.* 

RoBKRT  of  Flaminesbury  indeed  adhered  to  the  standard  of  the  canons  of 
penance,  but  most  decidedly  advised  that  they  should  be  mitigated  in  practice. 
The  responsibility  therefor,  he  said,  had  not  to  be  borne  by  the  person  con- 
fessing (he  is  saved  if  he  is  only  ready  to  accept  even  the  strict  penance),  but 
only  the  penitential  priest  Batmundub  db  PnmAFOBTB  difltingaielMS  the 
opinion  that  the  pveeoribed  canonical  loim  is  only  to  be  varied  from  in  the  way 
of  mitigation  or  !\p:^^ravation  in  accordance  with  regard  to  the  special  circum- 
stances, from  the  other  opinion  that  all  penances  are  only  to  be  impostvl  ».s  may 
seem  good  {pTbitrarias),  The  former  procedure  is  to  him  the  surer  but  the 
mora  difflcolti  but  the  other  coReeponds  to  aotnal  etutom. 

A  notewortiiy  phenomenon  appears  in  ihe  moral  judgment  oi  offtneee  in  ao 
far  as  Robert  of  Flammesbury  asserts,  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
Roman  legal  experts,  that  in  purely  legal  matters,  lefral  permigsibility  affords 
the  standard  for  moral  admis.sihility  also,  and  tlierefore  that  what  is  legally 
(according  to  civil  law;  permitted  and  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
must  also  be  judged  as  allowed  in  the  q^ere  ol  conscience  (and  theieiove 
in  confession  before  the  priest).  On  the  contrary  Raymandus  de  Penuaforta 
and  with  him  the  majority  of  the  canonists,  hold  that  the  principles  of  civil 
law  only  decide  in  those  cases  for  which  the  canon  law  contains  no  rsgala- 
tions. 

But  above  all  the  Church's  seriousness  as  to  penance  is  now  op- 
posed and  hindered  by  the  already  long  practised  custom  of  buying 
off  or  compensating  for  exercises  of  penance  with  money.  Peter  of 
Poitiera  finds  this  quite  cheap  in  penance  for  secret  sins ;  and  in 
practice  this  is  the  custom  to  the  widest  extent  aooordiiig  to  ancient 
usage,  80  that  in  many  cases  the  par&niuuifle  of  ponanoo  aetoally 
assumflB  the  ch&racter  of  fines. 

Abelard  censures  the  avariee  of  the  priests,  who  do  not  obserw  qiild  Ttlit 
deminnf ,  but  quid  valeat  nummos.  He  also  complains  that  bishops  at  oon- 

secrations  of  churches  and  other  festal  occnsionp.  when  rich  ofierings  are  ex- 
pectcfl  frorji  the  streaming  together  of  iho  luakltude,  issue  remissions,  present 
every  one  without  distinction  with  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  penalties  of 
penanee  and,  appealing  to  the  power  of  the  kejrs,  extol  this  as  speeisl  elamency , 

*  Vid*  Peeudo-Galixtus  11,  Btrmo  L  in  Jocobum. 
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aa  though  this  were  their  concern.  Here  we  have  also  a  glimpse  of  tho  idea 
that  God  alone  can  forgive  sins.  Thus,  when  on  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
Jbondatioii-stoiio  of  a  drardi  (1166),  the  bisliop  ISBoed  lettera  wifh  ooflooa  In- 
dnlgences,  «  ecrtain  Abbot  Stopben  nfoaed  to  late  put  in  tbit  proowiittTig, 
booAVfle  wbftt€k>d  aloneoould  give  waa  bsing  extolled  as  an  aet  of  htunaft  baaa- 
ficence:  "We  are  still  opprps^ed  bv  onrown  sins,  how  can  we  take  away  the 
burden  from  oth**!^  "  ((;  ii;si:f.kk.  II.  '2,  :7J5,  note).  Other  f^cclesiastical  opinions 
place  this  on  the  same  level  with  what  otherwise  is  regarded  as  simony,  e.g. 
tbat  tbcgr  willingly  taike  aioney  la  atonsaieiit  lor  bveaikiiiflr  tbo  paaoe  of  0od,  in- 
ataad  of  nqoiring  lepantanoe  from  tba  amnar.' 

In  order  that  the  keys  of  the  Church  might  not  b<3  despised  and 
the  satistactions  of  penance  enfeebled,  Innoceut  III.  still  sought  to 
attach  modifying  limits  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  bishops 
of  issuing  mduigenoes  to  the  attendants  upon  the  consecration  of 
churches  and  such  like  occasions.  But  the  practice  which  the 
bishops  pursued  on  the  small  scale,  the  popes  undertook  on  the 
large.  Gregory  VI.,  in  1044,  had  promised  all  who  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  Boman  churches,  that  he  and  his  successors  would 
celebrate  masses  for  tbem  three  tines  a  year  in  all  the  Boman 
churohea  It  was  worse  when  Gregory  Vn.  a&rdfid  the  example 
which  was  so  froqaently  followed,  of  granting  forgiveness  of  siiis  in 
virtue  of  his  supreme  authority  to  all  the  adherents  of  Rudolph  of 
Swahi*  (Rheinfelden)  the  opponent  of  Henry  IV.  As  in  this  case 
the  power  of  the  keys  was  placed  at  the  service  of  ecclesiastical 
politics,  80  at  the  Synod  at  Olermont  in  1095  Urban  IL  promised  all 
who  should  take  the  cross  out  of  devotion  and  not  irom  ambition  or 
greed  of  gain,  full  remission  of  all  penances  imposed  on  them,  and 
Alexander  III.  in  his  crusading  hull  promised  at  least  a  part  In- 
nocent nL  would  have  had  the  amoimt  of  the  remission  determined 
aooording  to  the  greatness  of  the  gift  and  especially  aocoocding  to 
the  degree  of  devotion*  In  the  oase  oi  these  promises,  which  were 
frequently  repeated  dniing  the  cnuades,  it  was  certainly  presup- 
posed that  confession  had  previoosly  taken  place,  and  for  the  most 
part  this  was  expressly  made  a  condition,  as  the  indnlgenoe  was 
only  to  replace  the  satis&otioiis  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  All 
who  fell  in  the  omsades  were  to  he  regarded  as  martyrs  of  Christ. 
Loudly  advertising  preachers  of  the  emsades  boasted  (especially 
when  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  threatened  to  hum  out)  that  the  greatest 
criminals,  as  soon  as  they  laid  hold  of  the  cross,  were  loosed  from 
orime  and  penalty  and  that  their  soqIb  would  immediately  soar  up 
to  heaven  in  case  of  their  death  during  this  enterprise.  Ify  such 

'  There  is  a  noteworthy  passage  on  tbla  sabjoot  iAFBaiidiO-OalistaaII.*a  wnM 
h  in  JaeoAmnt  Ml.  168, 1887  aqq. 
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tangible  nourishment  of  spiritual  security  they  promoted  the  quickly 
swelling  tide  of  immorality  and  dissoluteness  among  the  crusaders, 
which  besides  was  already  strengthened  by  the  violent  movements 
which  released  men  from  all  customary  moral  restraints  and  ex* 
posed  them  to  the  wildest  temptations. 

Theological  theory  exerted  itself  to  bring  the  authority  of  the 
Church  into  harmony  with  the  mce  of  conscience  by  prudent  limita- 
tion of  the  power  which  was  ascribed  to  ecclesiastical  indulgenoss. 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  power  of  alms  to  blot  out  sins,  which  was 
uniyersally  acknowledged  by  the  ecclesiastical  system,^  and  there- 
fore the  corresponding  performance  was  looked  upon  as  a  pioos  work 
to  a  good  end,  the  power  of  which  was  strengthened  by  the  authority 
of  ihe  Church  and  its  intercessions  offered  therefor ;  or,  it  is  not 
hesitated  to  call  the  promise  of  indulgenoes  a  pious  fraud,  whereby 
the  Church  makes  beUevers  favourable  to  good  ecolesiastical  purposes. 
^  In  truth  the  prelates  promise  much  which  is  not  performed.'*  Tbe 
mediatorial  significance  of  the  ecolesiastical  priesthood  leads  to  the 
conception  that  in  confession  the  Church  effects  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  its  prayers,  whence  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  so  much  the 
moro  powerful  to  effect  the  remission  of  the  leaser  matter,  the 
penally.  It  is  likewise  sought  to  limit  the  promises  of  the  popes  to 
the  crusaders  to  the  mere  intercessions  of  the  Church. 

But  the  mischief  which  was  oonfnsing  consdenoes  went  on  aasum- 
ing  greater  extent.  In  the  conflict  of  the  Ftope  against  Manfred  of 
Sidly  complete  indulgence  was  extended  to  all  who  supported  the 
Pope  with  money.  The  Franciscans,  appealing  to  an  alleged  con* 
cession  granted  to  their  fbnnder  by  Pope  Honovius  gained  indulg- 
ence for  visitors  of  the  chuxoh  of  Portiunonla,  and  more  of  the  like. 
The  Jubilee  indulgence^  issued  by  Bonxtaoi  VUL  lor  the  year  1800, 
for  all  who  attended  S.  Peter's  Church  for  fourteen  days,  is  to  quite 
peculiarly  be  regarded  as  extortion;  certainly  here  also  confession  is 
inad^^  a  condition,  so  that,  formally,  the  point  of  view  is  maintained 
tkat  there  is  only  question  of  the  remission  of  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

One  product  of  this  system  of  induli;oncies  i:>  forinoJ  by  tbo  so-rallf<l  penny- 
preachers,  agaiDBt  which  Quisance,  as  ouo  which  had  recently  ari.smi,  ii£RTiiuL>t> 
ol  Batisbon  urgently  deftlaims.  *^The  penDy-pretdier  lias,  sayiag  that  he  hss 
power  from  the  Pope  to  tike  away  all  thy  sins  lor  a  AdUMii^  or  a  AsOtr.** 

SjmodsySueh  as  the  Provincial  Council  of  Mayence  in  1261,  cad.  41,  wste  obliged 

to  ^'^ke  Kteps  against  this  ppst,  \\y  whirh  the  system  of  indulgonces  was  utilized 
in  a  crafty  way.  In  tho  inti  rest  of  the  ecclesiastically  recofynised  induIirGncos, 
f.e.  when  a  church  has  ruuoivod  to  gain  aims  by  means  of  induigmice^i,  it  was 


*  Paulgs  PBasBTras,  Ahmmi  de  poBfiitofiliia. 

*  JbBtroni^Knilet  tiommtmei ,  ¥.  9, 1. 
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neoea^ry  to  tind  protection  against  these  fraudalent  qumtuarii.  Undor  Urban 
IV.  in  1262  the  Inquisition  was  obliged  to  take  steps  against  sucb  persons,  and 
horn  tlie  oompkints  of  HumbertaB  da  Bonuuiifl  in  the  pnponitnda  for  the 
CiMuusaof  1274iti8i>]ftiat]iat  thesa  penny-preachers  knew  how  to  bribe  pre- 
lates and  priests,  so  as  to  gain  protection  for  thcm^^ch  ns  and  their  coarse  fraud. 

In  the  schola«^tic  vindication  of  indulgences,  Albortus  Magnus  and  Thoinas 
have  still  to  reje  t  m  reprehensible  the  opinion  that  the  indulgences  had  in 
reality  no  power,  but  wore  to  be  regarded  as  pio\is  fran&l  tO  A  supposed  good 
end  <tf&L  tupra).  Bnt  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  ie  neeeaaary  to  emphaaiie  the  con- 
ditionai  to  which  tacitly  or  expreaslj  the  power  of  the  indol^anoes  is  attached. 
They  accordingly  refer  only  under  presupposition  of  repentance  and  confession,' 
to  the  satisfactions  which  are  to  be  imposed  by  the  Church,  i.e.  the  temporal  penal- 
ties which  were  to  be  offered,  which  remain,  after,  by  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
mortal  sins  have  been  tamed  into  veniaL  The  indulgenoea  pranted  therefore 
abolish  the  obligation  to nndexgo  the  remaining  temporal  penalties,  and  accord- 
ingly have  also  the  effect,  ihat  those  on  whom  indulgence  is  confer  it  1  can  be 
withdrawn  entirely  or  in  pnrt  from  the  penalty  of  purgatory,  as  also  that  in- 
dulgence \\\\  icli  has  been  procured  by  believers  may  also  benefit  departed  souis 
in  purgatory. 

InaoooraanoewiththeciitlrdyiiMeliaiiieil  eoneaptioiL  of  the  tralBe  inln- 

iaignMi,  it  was  now  sought  to  find  an  equivalent,  by  the  application  of  which 
the  remission  of  the  performance  which  was  due  could  be  compensate.  Such 
an  instrument  was  now  found,  whereas  hitherto  the  interc^ession  of  the  Church 
which  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  debtor  had  been  regarded  as  sufficient,  in  the 
so-called  aurploa  treasure  of  the  meriti  of  Chriit  and  the  Saints,  of  whieh 
by  ▼Sitae  of  the  mystleal  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  U.  the  Pope, 
had  author!  t  \  to  dispose,  ao  that  for  good  and  pious  ends  he  could  permit  com- 
pensation. The  theory  was  pcrfented  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  pspecially  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  inclu  Ig.  n  .  o  to  souls  in  Purpratory.  As  regards  this  point  the 
difficulty  consisted  in  the  fact  that  there  was  necessarily  hesitation  in  allowing 
the  spiritoal  jnzisdietien  of  the  Ohureh  to  be  atietohed  bejrond  the  limits  of  this 
Ufa,  It  was  possible  to  suppose  that  a  Christian,  who  1  died  with  sincere 
signs  of  repentance^  but  who  had  been  overtaken  by  death  before  he  had  received 
the  Church's  absolution,  would  be  repfarded  before  God  as  absolved,  and  that  he» 
therefore,  only  requ  ired  further  that  the  Church  should  expressly  confer  absolution 
upon  him.  But  such  an  assertion  involved  nothing  as  to  what  the  person  oon- 
eeraedsBight  still  have  to  saibr  in  the  way  of  temporal  penalties  in  purgatory. 
As  the  deceased  person  was  now  removed  from  the  qilritnal  lorum  of  the  Church, 
people  fell  back  upon  the  fact  that  tho  Oln^rch  wae?  accustomed  to  pray  for  the 
salvation  of  the  dead,  and  assumed  that  tlie  indulgeuct  s  for  satisfactions  not 
yet  rendered  would  benefit  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  not  indeed  in  conseqnenoe  ol 
a  judicial  utterance  of  the  CSbmoh,  hut  in  eonsequsnce  of  the  interoeaaion  olthe 
GhuMsh  which  wao  to  be  pre-snppcaed  as  operative  (per  modniii  sulBrtglL) 

*  In  practice,  the  conception,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  wa?  frequently  formed, 
was  very  obvious,  that  the  contriti  tt  confessi,  who  were  to  benefit  by  indul- 
gence, were  simply  those  persons  who  had  not  omitted  the  Easter  auricular 
coofesaion  impoead  since  the  time  of  Innocent  m. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
The  ]>0f«loiiiii6Dt  of  KonafticiiDi  down  to  Innooait  IIL 

Sources:  Mabillon,  AS.  sac.  V.et.  VL — Literature:  Mabillon,  Annedea  and 
tbe  litenttara  i  91  under  Nr.  6;  Gibbblbr,  II.  2,  299  sqq. 

1.  The  older  orders  Sources:  Clugny  vtd.  ^^up.  p.  189 :  BiMioth.  Clvniarmsis 
by  M.  Marrier  and  QuercetanuSf  P.  1614 ;  HimhftTI :  Codex  HirsautfiengiM 
In  BLV.  h—IMtmihiirt:  l^vuamt  Mnit  A,  Ekrw.^  Lpz.  1867 ;  y—ro, 
WUh.  d,  SUi§tt  Tall.  186S;  HaEJiSDSBVBR,  Foridwuigm  M,a,du  JM.  W., 
QO(tl874 ;  Oisbkb,  die  Uirschaiier  toahrend  des  Investiturstr,^  GOtt.  1888; 
QiBBBBBBOBT,  Koiwrg^  IIL  1, 682  aqq.  (vad.  4th  ed.) ;  Wttb.  XL  86-^ 

Tbb  Benediotine  oongregatioB  of  the  diiiiiafis  (p.  190)  eapodally  on 
into  the  twelfth  oantoiy,  w  it  spread  more  widely  and  grew  richer, 
farther  exeroiaed  its  most  Jiighly  infliieniiBl  ageaoy  in  the  sense  ol 
Gregorian  eoolesiastioal  reform,  not  only  in  France,  where  all  of  the 
nohilitj  who  stvoire  after  higher  ooltore  and  were  filled  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Ohnroh  passed  under  their  inflnenoe,  hot  also  elsewhere. 
In  Germany,  Ahbot  Wiluam  of  HntsoEAtr  (1069-1091)  speeially  took 
np  the  spirit  of  Olugny ;  in  1077  he  intfodnoed  the  Oluniao  Bnie 
into  his  monastery,  and,  as  a  reformer  in  this  sense,  inflnenoed 
nnmenms  monasteries  of  South  Germany,  as  far  as  Switaerland  and 
Austria  on  the  odo  side,  and  Saxony  and  ThmiBgia  on  the  other, 
■although  the  spread  of  the  Bole  of  Hirsohau  did  not  lead  to  the 
fbrmation  of  an  aotnal  congregation  onder  the  presidenoy  of 
Hirschan.  As  in  Olugny  pretty  early,  so  also  in  Hirschan  we  find 
the  praotioe,  which  was  of  so  great  consequence  for  the  farther 
•development  of  monasticism,  viz.  the  admission  of  lay-brothers 
(fratres  couversi,  harhati)  into  the  inoiia,stic  society  itself.  They  not 
onl}',  like  t  he  former  adopted  servants  of  the  monasteries,  attended 
to  <^'xtemal  services,  but  were  theiu.selves  subject  to  the  Rule  and 
participated  in  the  religious  merits  of  the  order,  but  in  consid- 
eration of  the  external  business  matters  incumbent  on  them, 
enjoyed  greater  freedom.  This  institution  is  already  found  in  the 
case  of  Gualbert  of  Valloml  irosa  (p.  192).  In  the  last  decades  of  the 
eieventh  century  it  was  reinforcefl  by  the  throngmg  in  of  a  great 
number  of  the  awakened  iaity,  even  among  men  of  rank.* 

1  UBLHoaii,  LUbetiMtigkeU  m  MjL,  9, 96-99. 
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The  ecclesiastioal  etibrts  after  reform,  snch  as  wer©  cherished  in 
Hirschau,  also  made  these  monasteries  in  OfTmany  foci  of  anti- 
natioTial  opposition  m  the  controversy  over  investiture.  And  in  the 
victorious  league  with  the  Gregonan  papacy,  in  the  eliort  after 
a  position  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  independence,  they  were  as 
little  secured  as  the  older  Benedictines  against  the  fate  of  secularisa- 
tion, which  was  further  promoted  by  the  inclinatioUi  since  the  time 
ol  Gregory  VJl.,  to  bestow  eismptMlll  and  favours  of  various  sorts 
on  outstanding  monastoirifis,  or  even  on  whole  orden.  Oompleto 
exemption  from  tho  diocesan  bishop,  and  oomplote  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  the  churches  of  the  monastic  properties,  remained 
oomparatiyely  rare ;  but  the  monasteries,  not  seldom  on  the  ground 
of  fiilaified  documents,  at  least  obtained  and  aspired  after  consider- 
able privileges  and  greater  independence.  The  episoqpal  insignia 
were  also  probably  bestowed  on  abbots.  The  monasteries  acquired 
parishes  (eui.  SHp.  p.  317),  and  thus  the  favouring  of  the  monasteries 
turned  out  to  the  min  of  ecclesiastical  order.  The  Fonrth  Lateran 
Gonncil  had  to  censure  the  interferenoe  of  abbots  with  the  episcopal 
government  <tf  the  Church. 

In  the  esse  of  dngny  itself,  the  deterioration,  which  was  pn^ 
moted  by  the  distinotitm  and  &voar  conferred  on  it  by  the  popes, 
made  its  appearance  under  Abbot  Pontiub  (llOd-25),  a  yoong 
relatum  of  Pope  Paschal  II.  Qngny  had  given  a  brilliant  reception 
to  Pope  GelasLDs  H.,  and  again  to  Oaliztos  IL ;  bat  relaxed  disci- 
pline and  extravagant  sjklendonr  called  forth  great  offimoe  under 
Pontius. 

Pontius  evaded  the  attempt  of  the  Bishop  of  Aiacon  txt  take  proceedings 
sgainst  this  seaadal  tt  a  pvovineial  synod,  by  appealing  to  tin  iMt  that  Clagny 
was  omly  siilijwt  to  tlie  Popa  Ooniplamts  against  bim,  wbiob  Tsacbed  Bomo 

from  Glugny  itself,  caused  Pontius  to  resign  to  Caliztus  IL,  and  vow  a 

pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Contrition  and  arrogant  ambition  conflicted  in 
this  man.  In  the  Holy  Land  ho  hopod  to  attain  a  bishopric  as  coin[M?nsation  ; 
then,  however,  he  returned  to  I'rance,  spreading  about  him  the  appearance  of 
Bsnotity,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  noUes  who  had  been  drawn  into  his  kkteieBt 
and  his  own  party  among  the  monks,  surprised  and  seized  tiio  monastery, 
which  was  plunder^  and  the  whole  territory  of  which  was  devastated  by  his 
adherents  Pope  Honorins  issued  the  ban  against  Clugny  and  deposed  Pontius 
as  a  robber,  sacrilegist  and  schismatic,  while  Pontius  boasted  that  he  could  only 
be  ezoommunicated  by  S.  Peter  in  heaven. 

Pe^h  the  Venehable,  one  of  the  noblest  representatives  of  tbe 
good  spirit  of  Cluguy,  now  ruled  as  the  establisher  of  discipline  and 
order  m  Ckigny  ;  he  made  order  and  strictness  the  rule,  though  not 
witliout  traits  of  a  more  liberal  cordiality  (jf  spirit,  according  to  the 
saying  of  S.  Angnstine,  "  only  have  love  and  do  as  thou  wouidst/' 
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He  farther  exercised  a  very  important  influenoe  on  the  Chnroh  and 
popes  of  his  time,  although  the  rising  star  of  the  great  Bernard  of 
GUurvanz  threatened  to  pat  him  in  the  shade, 
i  New  forms  of  onltnxe  arose  ont  of  the  powerfnl  religions  move- 
/ment  of  the  time,  its  oontrition,  as  glowing  enthusiasm.  Partly, 
[  abrapt  abandonment  of  nngovemable  sensuality  and  rode  Tiolenoe, 
partly  pions  aveision  fiom  the  seonUunsed  clerical  career,  partiy  also^ 
probably,  flight  from  the  temptations  of  specalation,  drove  men  into 
the  silence  of  the  monastery^  and  at  the  same  time  filled  the  latter 
in  its  turn  with  the  force  of  practical  ecclesiastical  activity  ;  in  this 
respect,  France,  which  ecclesiastically  was  so  mucii  alive,  siiowed 
itself  specially  friutful. 

2.  Order  of  Grammont.  Sourcw :  Gbrardi  vita  S.  Stephani  in  Mart^ne  et 
Pur  ampliiss.  Collertio,  VI.  1050.  The  nistoria  brerts  Priorum  Grandimonteiis.^ 
and  tliQ  Hist,  prolixior,  ibid.  p.  117, 12G.  Conventw  iiUar  clericos  et  cof^ver$o» 
ffrtmdimonien9.f  ICARTftNi,  7%eiaur.  nov.  anecd,^  L  690. 

Stephen  of  Ttim-rn'o,  the  son  of  a  (  ount  in  Auvergne,  came  as  a 
boy  on  pilgrimage  with  his  fatkbi  U)  Italy,  and  while  with  his 
countryman,  Archbishop  Stephen  of  Benevento,  already  showed  his 
anchorite  inclinations.  From  1076,  in  his  home,  a  numlier  of  strict 
ascetics  gathered  about  him,  from  amons^  whom  lie  formed  at  Muret 
near  Limoges  a  sociely,  which  subsiMjuontly,  after  Stephen's  death, 
established  its  seat  in  the  neighbouring  (Jrammont.  Hence  arose  the 
Order  of  Grammont.  The  only  rule  which  they  acknowledged  was 
that  of  the  Gospel,  viz.,  that  of  poverty,  humility,  and  endnranioe 
without  dispute.    Subsequently  the  need  of  a  fixed  rule  was  felt.' 

According  to  the  principle  of  poverty  tlie  monastery  was  to 
po.ssess  no  lands  or  churches,  keep  no  cattle  and  take  no  money  for 
masses.  No  secular  persons  were;  to  be  admitted  to  their  Sunday 
services.  In  case  of  want,  support  was  to  be  asked  from  the  bishop  • 
in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  but  only  after  fastmg^  for  several  days, 
membenj  were  to  seek  it  by  begging.  The  settlements  of  the  order, 
which  quickly  sjjread  in  Aquitame,  Anjou  and  Normandyi  were  to 
atiuid  under  the  priorate  of  Q^rammont. 

With  tbo  growfch  ol  the  Order,  wliich  was  unable  to  "*^H*fi^«i  its  origiiial 
stringency',  controversies  art^o  between  the  lay  monks,  who  ret^arr^od  them- 
selves as  the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  clencai  members, 
who  strove  after  decisive  influence.  Alexander  ill.  and  other  popes  were 
obliged  to  iatifiera  m  mediatots.  Aoooidiiiff  to  tJibaa  HI.  tbo  abbot,  who 
was  to  bo  eleetad  by  the  laymen  and  clerios,  was  to  manage  the  spiriiuaiia 
akmg  with  the  olories,  the  iemporaiia  along  witk  the  ooneerti  .  With  a  view 

*  Aooording  to  Mabillom  fiiat  under  the  seveath  pnor,  Qerard,  the  biographer 
ol  Stephen,  about  1188. 
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to  necessary  reforms,  Grepiory  IX.  was  obligetl  to  commission  Carthusian  and 
Cistercian  monks  to  take  part  in  the  general  chapters  of  the  Order.  Further 
■changes  in  the  Order  were  effected  by  Innocent  IV. 

Z»  Carthnfiiang.  Sonrcea:  Ot'irrrtt  a"bV».  do  Novigento,  de  vita  sua,  I  I]  (Ml. 
15(>) ;  AbB.  Oct.  iii.,  491 ;  CartofliajUB  conwettidines  in  Mab.  AJS.  Ben,  scbc 
F/.,  p.  II.  jyraefatio. 

Brttno  of  Cologne,  scholasticns  in  the  cathedral  cKapte^r  of  Rheims, 
and  as  such  the  teacher  of  the  snbsequent  Pope  Urban  II.,  also 
chancellor  of  the  archbishopric,  being  roused  to  anger  by  the  un- 
spiritual  and  iretful  life  of  his  archbishop,  the  violent  Manasse  I. 
(who  was  afterwards  deposed  at  Lyons  in  1060,  and  exoommonicated 
by  Gregory  VIL),  retired  to  a  wild  oavem  in  the  mountains  near 
Grenoble.  A  nnmber  of  monks  living  in  aingle  cells  form  tbe  root 
of  bis  order.  Strict  life  and  scanty  clothing,  and  almost  complete 
eilence,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  accepting  no  landed  property, 
except  the  bit  of  ground  brsiHo  their  cells,  distinguish  from  the 
beginning,  the  life  of  these  Carthusians.  Drawn  to  Home  after  a 
few  years,  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  Bruno  finally  fled  again  into  solitude, 
and  founded  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  where  he  died  in  1101.  The 
Order  of  the  Carthusians  combined  anchoritism  with  the  form  of 
ocanobitism,  in  so  far  as  the  common  monsstery  included  within 
itself  a  multitude  of  single  cells,  in  which  the  monks,  two  bj  two, 
were  to  dwell  together  in  unbroken  silence.  On  Saturday  only  did 
they  assemble  and  converse  and  confess  to  tiie  prior.  TJiider  scanly 
uourishmant  their  time  was  filled  up  with  manual  labour,  devotion, 
and  the  copying  of  books.  At  first  the  order  actually  refiised  foun- 
dations, but  this  did  not  last  long.  The  statutes  of  1258,  confirmed 
at  the  general  chapter  of  1259,  oomphdn  of  deviations  from  the 
rales,  and  the  creeping  in  of  insubordination  and  worldliness^  It 
was  resolved  to  refuse  all  further  acquirements  of  property.  But 
the  monasteries  had  already  become  extensive  settlements,  as  is 
shown  by  the  regulation  that  no  Gharter  House  should  have  more 
than  1,900  sheep  or  goats,  sixty  cows,  six  fettened  oxen,  and  sixteen 
stallions.  The  care  of  agriculture  was  assigned  to  the  lay-brethreii 
admitted.  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  their  wealth,  which  led  to  the 
building  of  splendid  monasteries  and  churches,  on  the  whole  the 
Carthusian  monks  distinguished  themselves  by  their  strict  manner 
of  life  and  widely-exercised  beneficence. 

1  The  Order  of  Fontevrand.    Sowctis  Balduoub,  Abbas  Burgnlieneis, 

Vita  Robert f  m  ASB.,  Feb.  v.,  503. 

Robert  ot  Arbrisscl  (in  Brittany,  in  the  dioceso  of  T?cnnes),  a 
priest  of  Hildebrandine  tendency,  zealously  active  in  the  reform  of 
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the  (dergy  aa  vioar  of  his  iushop,  sahoequently  utihsed  by  IJrbui  n. 
M  a  preacher  of  penanoe  and  the  orosade,  had,  ficom  as  early  aa  1094, 
lived  aa  a  atdct  hermit^  in  the  wood  of  Ciaon,  aunoanded  by  many 
like-minded  persona,  bat  had  afterwarda  fotmded  an  abbey  (de  la 
Bo8)  of  regular  canons.  But  abont  1100  he  founded  a  combination 
of  several  monasteriea  at  Fontivrand  (Fons  Ebraldi)  not  fkr  from 
Sanmnr  in  Upper  Poiton.  The  exuberant  veneration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  at  ^e  same  time  Robert's  great  power  over  the  minds  of 
women,  here  bronght  about  the  peculiar  institution  by  which  the 
abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Fontevraud.  as  the  visible  representative 
of  the  mother  of  God,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  founda- 
tion ;  even  the  monks  of  the  monastery  witii  their  abbot  were  to  be 
subjected  to  her,  as  the  Apostle  John  had  served  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  addition  there  was  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  a  fonndation  for 
Magdalenes  ;  a  common  church  was  to  unite  them  all.  The  founder, 
a  man  of  great  devotion  and  compassionate  love,  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  hear  the  reproach  that  he  was  in  the  perilous  position  of 
too  great  intimacy  with  his  female  associates.*  His  order,  which  in 
immediately  subsequeur,  times  attaineil  great  prosperity  in  France, 
but  was  less  spread  beyond  it,  was  confirmed  by  Paschal  II.  in  1106^ 
and  in  1113  was  directly  sulxyrdinated  to  the  Pope.  It  bore  the 
character  of  a  strict  order  of  penance,  and  was  prohibited  firom 
reoeiving  parish  churches  and  tithes. 

&  Hie  Cistereiaaa  BnHatio  qualiUr  ineipit  0*  Oat,  the  so-csUod  Roordium 
parvum  in  Aim.  Ifuiros,  C^uwue.  CUt  OreUnU,  C6L  Agr,  WA,  The  so- 
called  Exordimn  magnmn  by  Conrad  of  Eberbach  (f  1226)  in  Tissirr,  Bibl. 
ord^Cist,  I.  lS-246;  Stafuta  selecta  capit.  general.  O.C.  in  UKRTksr.  kt 
Bur.,  nov.  the^atir.  anerdot.,  IV.  Other  material  in  Manriqub,  Annates 
Cfisterc.,  Lugd.  1642 ;  Ej^iiB.H4UBZ,BegiU€i,  constiiutioneset privU.  O.C,  Antw. 
1680|  and  in  Wuma,  die  dtitniau&r  de$  ncTdMi.  DmUtMmd*,  S  vela. 
Gett.  1868  aciq.— Literature :  the  above-mentioned  works  aiad  P.  da  Sm3M, 
Essai  8ur  Vhist.  de  Vordre  de  CUmux,  Far.  1696,9  vols.;  JaHAHSCBBK, 
Origins  Cist^  I.  Vindob.  1877. 

BoBKBT,  who  repeatedly  but  vainly  attempted  to  establish  the 
atrict  Rnle  of  Benedict,  along  with  twenty  zodons  adherents  from 
what  had  hitherto  Ibeen  his  monastery  of  tfolesme,  founded  in  1098 
anew  monastery  at  Citeaniy  in  the  bishoprie  of  Oh&lons,  a  few  miles 
ftmn  Dijom,  and  which  waa  taken  under  protection  by  Paschal  II. 
(1100).  The  atriot  Bale  of  Benedict  waa  however  departed  from  by 
the  admiastofn  of  lay-fatothen  {ponoemSj  for  the  administration  of 
property.  The  gxeateat  simplicity  and  decided  subordination  to  the 
bishop  were  reqoiied.  Bnt  it  waa  through  3*  BsBirABD  that  the 
*  Vid.  of  YaadAma  in  Simondi  optroy  III.  649. 
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Cirteroiaia  oongregation  attained  its  gzeat  importaaoe.  He  entered 
the  order  in  1118  along  with  the  hrothers,  relations  and  fxiends  he 
had  won  over.  The  great  nnmbefs  who  thronged  in,  howeTar^ 
immediately  led  to  the  founding  of  new  mtmaateries,  among  them,  in 
1115  Clairvaux  (Clara  vallis),  of  which  Bernard  became  the  fint 
Abbot.  The  first  fundamental  rale  for  the  growing  coDgr^gation, 
sketched  by  Stephen  of  Oiteaox,  was  oonfirmed  by  Ghdixtos  II.  in 
1119,  and  again  by  Eugene  m.  in  1162.  At  that  time  the  con- 
gregation already  included  BOO  abbeys,  but  the  resolution  of  the 
general  chapter  m  1151  to  receive  nu  new  monasteries,  remained 
without  effect.  A  hundred  years  later  the  number  had  already 
become  1,800. 

The  new  Congregation  o£  Benedictines  acquired  an  extraordinarily  far-reach- 
iiif^  influence,  specially  throuo:li  B<>rr!arfi's  personal  weight  By  tho  strictness 
and  poverty  of  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  also  to  show  itseLf  in  the  plainness 
oltliilrbiiiUiiigsand  churches,  they  at  first  offered  a  virible  mtnMttothe 
Ohniaci^  who  had  heoome  powttrfnl  and  lioh  and  difltiagoished  theniMlvM  hj 
tiia  iplendour  of  their  churches.  The  order  was  to  approve  its  churchly  senti- 
ments by  obedipTicp  and  subjertion  to  the  diocesan  bishnp«?.  The  abbots  render 
the  oath  to  their  bishop,  the  monasteries  were  not  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
the  pastoral  duties  of  the  priests  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  were  to  allow  no 
maiwrw  to  be  read  lor  money,  and  were  to  govern  no  parish  ohurohee.  The  Abbot 
of  Olfeeaiiz,  at  the  hMdof  the  whole  Congregation,  is  limited  in  the  sovenuBflnt 
fA  the  Order  by  the  four  abbots  of  highest  rank  after  bia  and  by  the  general 
chapter  of  tho  abbots  and  priors.  Vi>,ItHtion  of  the  monasteries  was  fo  tafefi 
place  yearly,  tliat  of  Citeaux  by  those  four  abbots.  This  institution,  as  on  the 
one  hand  it  had  already  a  model  in  that  of  the  Cluniacs,  was  again  prescribed 
to  olhtr  oipdeni  bgr  InnooMit  IIL  In  place  of  tbe  blaek  oowl  <rf  ^  Bonediotiaee 
eame  tlie  white  one  of  the  Otstefoiaae. 

It  was  Sanit  Berxat^d  ^  ;boni  in  IWl  at  Fontaines,  m  Burgundj') 
to  whose  powerful  personality,  typical  both  for  tlie  monastic  and  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  the  Order  owed  the  extraordinary  speed  and 
magnitude  of  its  extension.  The  religions  spirit  of  the  time  appears 
in  him  in  its  relatively  purest  form,  both  on  its  asoetio  and  on  its 
ecclesiastical  and  hierarchical  side.  He  is  the  pastor  and  leader  of 
souls,  driyen  by  the  spirit  of  haart-felt  mystical  piety  and  fulness  of 
lov«,  who,  with  all  his  extravaganoey  is  not  lacking  in  a  certain 
moral  sobriety ;  the  self-denying  ascetic  monk,  the  striking  popolar 
preacher,  whose  word  impresses  the  great  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
the  people,  who  by  his  personal  devotion  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Second  CmMde ;  at  the  same  time^  he  is  the  aealoos  Ghiixeh« 

'  0pp.  ed.  AlABiLLON,  2  vols.,  1867  (Ml.  182-185) ;  A.  Nbandrr,  dtr  hi.  Bemh. 
(IBIS)  with  Introd.  and  additions  by  Dsutsch,  2  vols.,  Gotha  1889-90 ;  Bbutbr 
in  ZKO.  1. 1 ;  J.  Tbul,  die  poUHielle  naHifiedt  d,  AM  A  v.  CI.  18BK. 
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nuuiy  who  zelentlessly  championa  the  Church's  anthorily  and  the 
sahordhiatkm  of  the  secalar  power  to  the  spiritual;  the  admer  and 

instigator  of  a  pope  in  the  great  politioal  affiora  of  the  Ghnroh.  In 
the  interest  of  the  Choroh's  aiith(»i^  in  matters  of  faith,  with  all 

his  personal  httmility  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  stem  and  even 
harsh  persecutor  of  all  free  dialectical  movements  in  ecclesiastical 
philosophy,  the  relentless  enemy  of  Abelard  and  others  whom  he 
regards  menacmg  the  stability  of  the  Church's  faith,  tho  con- 
verter, but  at  the  same  time  the  piTgecutor  of  heresies,  wlio  m  so 
doing  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  spiritual  weapons.  He  seeks 
to  maintain  simultaneously  the  two  divergent  ideals  of  the  age,  that 
of  monastic  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  that  of  hierarchical 
dominic  n  over  the  world  {vtd.  mp.  p.  268). 

The  powerfully  a.spn  inn:;  Order  of  the  Cistercians  acquires  great 
importance  for  the  spread  and  establishment  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, eBpecially  in  the  north-ea,st  of  Grermany  among  the  Slavs. 
But  with  its  great  rise  in  pr  >spenty  it  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cluniacs,  who,  moreover,  after  the  death  of  Pontius,  received  a 
worthy  head  in  the  above-mentioned  Abbot  Peter  the  Venerable. 
The  reproaches  which  the  Cistercians  cast  upon  the  older  order  r\^o 
found  an  eloquent,  if  moderate  expression  in  Bernard's  Apology 
ad  GuUhelmum  abbat^m}  In  opposition  to  it,  Peter  Venerahilis, 
although  holding  Bernard  in  all  honour  and  recognising  the  ascetic 
ohligations  of  monasticism,  represented  milder  and  broader  views, 
and  in  particular,  in  opposition  to  Bernard's  rigorism,  took  the 
artistio  8|»lendouro{  the  Cloxiiac  chuzohos  niider  his  protection. 

Moreover,  with  its  speedy  growth  and  the  ecclesiastical  favour 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  richest  measure,  the  Cisteroian  Order  soon 
enough  involuntarily  turned  likewise  into  the  old  grooves,  acquired 
rich  estates,  villages,  churches,  mills,  Tassals,  etc.,  as,  indeed,  it  stood 
in  need  of  such  abundant  resources  for  its  civilizing  missioii.  It 
reoeived  spiritual  jurisdiction,  at  first  over  its  own  membera,  and 
then  over  the  dependents  of  the  monasteries,  and  so  mm  and  more 
laid  itself  open  to  seoolarising  inflnenoes. 

'  0pp.  ed.  Mauxixom,  IJL  824  (ML  182, 893).  Cf.  DiaioguB  inter  fnonaekum 
Cluniae»uem  et  Ci9tercienteM  in  Mjoevkua  n  Dubamp,  CUkcHo  ampUasima^ 
T.  1675.  GisBBB,  Utb,  d*  Oegentat»  der  CUmiac,  OwfereteMer,  Mgd.  1886 
(Oymii.  Pros'.)- 
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6.  ThB  Hoipitallers.  Sources:  Crucifers :  Bi.ncd.  Lj  j m.  Von'ghie  e  fundO' 
tione  df'W  ordine  det  crociferi  1598;  Hospitalarii  S.  Spirilns  :  SAirr.xiER, 
diss,  de  capite  8.  ordinis  s.  spiritus,  Lugd.  1694.  Antonites :  Falconi, 
AntoiuatuE  histor.  compendium  (vid.  Uhluorn,  LiebesthMigkeit  im  MA., 
4!J8f  A-nm.  IT),— LHeraiurt:  TTaLBOSMyLc  99-lDl,  178  aqq.  and  RE.  17, 300. 

From  antiquity  the  monasteries  and  canoniGal  foundations  had 
their  hospitals  and  alms ;  by  the  great  Orders  of  the  doniacs  and 
Cistercians  this  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  was  practised  to  the 
greatest  extent  fiat  fiom  the  time  of  the  Omsadera  there  also 
appear  special  brotherhoods  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
hospitals  {vid,  Johannites  ir^,)j  as  in  Italy  the  Order  of  the  CmdliBrs, 
vhose  original  hospital  in  Bologna  Alexander  m.  took  under  pro* 
tection  in  1160,  and  Urban  IQ.  placed  under  the  Holy  See  in  1186. 
In  Southern  France,  Guido  of  Montpellier  founded  at  that  place 
about  1170-80  theOrder  of  the  Hospitallersof  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
quickly  spread  and  soon  planted  a  firm  foot  in  Borne,  where  Inno- 
cent nL  favoured  it  and  gave  it  a  dominant  centre  in  the  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  refuge  {Schola  Saxonica)^  which  was  improved  by 
additions  into  a  large  hospital. 

Other  hospital  orders,  especially  that  of  the  Antonites,  showed  the 
developnient  of  the  custom  of  cariug  for  the  poor  and  sick  m  the  ex- 
isting monasteries  into  i ii(le})ei id ent  organizations.  In  relation  to  this 
the  institution  of  lay  brothers  {conversi)^  which  is  seen  everywhere  in 
the  monastic  system  of  the  age,  became  of  importance,  and  afforded 
instruments  suitable  for  such  benevolent  institutions  branching  off 
from  the  monastic  administration  proper.  ConcersionginoMy  dt  sig- 
nated  the  monks  in  general,  so  far  as  they  were  not  clerics  (r/'Z.  s/ip.. 
Order  of  Grammont),  but  now  designates  those  who,  as  a  second 
class  of  monks,  do  indeed  stand  under  the  Rule,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  occupation  with  external  affairs  and  services  which  has 
been  assigned  to  them,  enjoy  a  certain  greater  freedom.  Huch  lay 
brotherhoods  in  the  service  of  an  hospital  strove  after  greater  inde- 
pendence of  the  monasteries,  separated  themselves  fr  ini  the  latter 
and  adopted  a  rule  allowing  freer  movement,  mostl}'  the  so-called 
Augustinian,  and  formed  themselves  into  orders  of  their  own,  which 
themselves  in  turn  formed  parent  establishments  for  a  larger  alliance. 
This,  at  least,  was  themethod  of  procedture  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Brothers  of  S.  Antony,  an  order  which  uncertain  tradition  attributes 

tlie  southern  Frenchman  Gastok  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.^ As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Order  originated  in  the  hospital  of 

■  ASB.  JaB.  ii.,  160. 
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the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Petri  montis  majoris  at  Mota  (St. 
Didier  de  la  Motte)  in  the  diooeae  of  Yienne.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  the  monastery  obtained  possession  (rf  ibe  relics 
of  S.  AifTOKT,  the  patron  against  aU  sorts  of  sickness  in  man  and 
beast^  from  whom  at  ihat  time  healing  was  specially  sought  for  the 
so-called  S.  Antony's  fire,  a  gangrenous  disease  of  the  limbs.  Thereby 
the  hospital  of  the  monastery,  which  was  nnder  a  "  Magister  "  and 
his  lay  brotherhood,  acquired  great  fame.  It  began  with  great 
success  to  collect  for  its  purposes  in  all  parts  of  Christendom. 
Although  as  early  as  1194  it  acquired  a  house  in  Borne,  and  soon 
afterwards  one  also  in  the  East,  and  instituted  preceptorates  abroad. 
Innocent  m.  still  reckoned  it  among  the  appurtenances  of  the 
monastery.  But  monasteries  and  the  Hospital  Brotherhood 
quarrelled  over  the  large  revenues  of  the  coUeotions,  and  the  brethren 
strove  for  emancipation,  and  finally,  in  a  very  violent  manner, 
gained  complete  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  possession  of 
the  relics  of  S.  Antony.  Subsequently  the  order  adopted  the  Rule 
of  S.  Augustine  (128C)),  t\  hicli  was  confirniLd  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
121)7,  while  he  at  the  same  time  granted  exemption  to  the  Order 
and  placed  it  immediate!}'  under  the  Pope.  The  Hospital  Ikuilu  rs 
tiius  became  rich  and  luxurious  regular  canons  of  S.  Augustine 
(Canons  of  S.  Antony,  Tonnieisherren). 

1.  The  Knightly  Orders.   Literature:  Biedesfei.I),  Gesch.  alter  geistl.  und 
weUi.  BUierorden,  2  vola.,  Weimar  1841 ;  H.  Pbuts,  Kutturgeseh.  der 

Kreuzzage,  1883,  Bk.  lU,  4. 
(a)  Knights  of  S-  John    Sources:  Codu^b  dipu>m.  del  sacro  ordine  Gerosly- 

mifdUDy  Lucca  17'i ;  I'Aor.i,  dissert  at  ionp.  ddV  orrghtc  ed  istlfudo  del  ftarro 
viilitar  online  di  GiovanlxUtista,B.iim.\.'i6i  \  isTAXiTA  et  consietudines 
«.  dovius  Hospitalis  S.  Joannis  Baptistat  after  the  Maltese  archives  in 
Pbutz,  KuUurgesch.dcrKreuxz.,  appendix  GOl  sqq.— Irtferator« L'hiHoire 
des  ehiifditrs  hosp.  den.  Jean  de  J4ru$,,^  Vabbi  VaBTOT,  2nd  ed.,  Par. 
17G1,  7  vols.  X.  I  Xiethanitiu  r\  G.  d.  Matfeserordens  iiach  Vertot,  1702,2 
vols.;  H.  vnN  Oh  1  i:iVHER(i,  der  Jiitterorden  des  h.  Joh.  v.  Jerus.^'R^sh. 
18(jG;  Uiimoit.v,  An/iwge  etc.  in  ZKG-.  VI.  46-62,  and  i^fdie  christl. 
Liebesthatigkcit  im  MA.,  1884,  pp.  107-110,  101  sq<j. 

Out  of  the . same  needs  and  impulsos  of  the  time  as  those  Hospital  Broth •  r- 
hoods,  and  brouj^ht  to  a  head  by  the  movements  of  the  Crusades,  there  also 
arose  the  Spiritiial  Knightly  Orders,  especially  tlie  Order  of  S.  John,  the  flrft 
graat  Hotpitftl  Ord«r,  which  became  of  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
tliosL-  above  mentioned,  eepeeially  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

lIos]iii  es  for  |xx)r  and  sick  pilqriiM^  "n  the  Holy  Luncl  had  already  Ion;:  be- 
rniiie  a  iu  <M'ssity.  Tho  mona'^tery  of  St.  Maria  de  Latina  was  probably  founded 
by  Normans  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Then  Maurus,  a  rich 
native  of  AmalB,  founded  about  1065-70  the  Hospitale  Hterosolymitamiiii, 
which  was  placed  nnder  a  ICaster  and  a  lay  brotherhood. 
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When  the  crusaders  conquered  Jerusalem  in  1099,  Master  Ger- 
hard (Toiigo?)  presided  over  the  Hospital,  wiiieh  was  now  confirmed 
in  its  possessions  by  Pope  Paschal  11.  in  1113  as  Hospitale  S. 
Joannis  BaptistSD.  Even  now  the  Hospital  acquired  affiliated 
lirauches  in  the  West  (S.  (riles  in  Aries)  and  settlements  in  various 
Italian  coast  cities.  Kniij^hts  from  among  the  crusaders  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Hospital,  and  Gerhard's  successor, 
Raymond  de  Puis  (^de  Pudio),  gave  the  Hospitallers  a  Bule  (1121), 
according  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  traditional  monas- 
tic vows.  The  care  of  the  pilgrims  remained  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  duty  of  the  Order,  performed  with  great  d«'Votion.  Armed 
service  in  protecting  and  convoying  the  pilgrims,  and  care  for  the 
provision  of  safe  roads,  were  naturally  involved  in  their  duty.  But 
in  the  Rule,  Riiymond  as  yet  makes  no  reference  to  this ;  among 
the  members  of  the  Order  the  only  distinction  is  that  between  clergy 
and  laity;  the  confirming  Bull  of  Innocent  II.  in  1130  mentions, 
alongside  of  the  ftaires  who  escort  the  pilgrims,  gervietUes  and 
horsemen  in  the  pay  of  the  Order.  Through  the  resources  whick 
streamed  in  upon  it,  its  great  acquisitions  in  the  fiastand  foundations 
in  the  Christian  West,  the  Order  assumed  a  magnificent  develop- 
ment, but  gradually  suffered  transformation  by  the  rise  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  knights  and  menial  brothers.  The  knights  re- 
ceived a  garb  of  their  own  (they  wore  the  black  mantle  with  the 
eight-pointed  white  cross),  and  higher  rank  and  privileges,  and  were 
released  from  the  personal  duty  of  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  mili- 
tary and  politioal  &ctar  obtained  the  preponderanoe.  Frederick 
I.  already  freed  the  Knights  of  S.  John  from  all  taxes,  tolls  and 
liabilities  to  service,  and  according  to  the  Bull  of  confirmation  of 
Anastasius  IV.^  they  were  allowed  to  establish  churches,  oratories, 
and  churchyards  everywhere.  Their  own  priests  and  clergy  were 
only  to  be  subject  to  the  Order  itself  and  the  Pope.  No  bishop 
might  impose  interdict,  suspension  or  excommunication  on  their 
churches ;  the  members  of  the  Order  remained  firee  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  interdict  issued  against  their  place  of  residence. 
They  are  privileged  with  entire  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  tithes. 

From  tlio  time  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  (llbT)  their  wide- 
spread possessions  in  the  Kast  and  the  West  with  their  immense  and  carefully 
administered  revenues,  enabled  them  to  develop  a  formal  state  belonging  to 
the  Older,  and  to  eonduct  the  war  with  the  unbelievers  for  a  hundred  years 
more  from  Ptolemais  (Acre),  which  was  now  their  centre,  and  from  the  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Margat,  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable,  till  after  the  fall 


'  21st  October,  1154,  Jaff£  mO, 
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of  MaTgat  (1285)  and  the  severe  defeat  at  tlie  defence  of  Tripolis  (1989),  tliey 
settled  in  (TyprUI  and  then  in  Rhodes,  and  even  then  formed  a  bulwark  against 
Islam,  winch  menaced  the  "West.  Driven  out  of  Rhodi^s  >  v  Suleiman  II.  (1522), 
they  found  their  resting-placo  in  Malta,  even  now  bound  to  protect  Christen- 
dom against  Turks  and  pirates. 

^)  The  Templars.  Sources:  Beknardi  tract  at  us  de  nova  militia  8.  exhortatio 
ad  viilites  templi,  opp.  Mab.  IV.  98  (Ml.  Iii  qula  paupcrum  com- 

militoniim  Christi  in  MiR^i:t»,  chron.  Civile rciense,  Col.  IHI 1,  p.  13  (ah^o 
Holstsn.-Brockib,  II.  422  and  Mansi,  XXI  .350) ;  Eagles  et  statutes  secrets 
det  Tmplien  juM*  pear  C.  H.  Uaillabd  db  (}b amb^bb.  Par.  1840 (coUeetioii 
of  statutes  arising  1247-196$);  B^le  du  Temple  publi^e  pour  la  socUii  <le 
Vhistoirede  Franco,  p.  Henri  de  Cr rzon%  Par.  1^6. — Litfrattire :  DrpuY, 
Hiftf.  dr.^  Tempi  if  rs,  Par.  Itl^O  and  Bruxelles  1751;  Hint.  <r/t.  ct  apr-L  d*>x 
chevaliers  du  Temple  de  Jer.  p.  feu  le  R.  P.  M.  J.,  Par.  178i> ;  in  extracts  from 
which :  tJu  Knights  of  the  Tmple  ai  Jer.,  Lyon  1790, 2  vols. ;  F.  Wjlckb, 
GescA.  d.  Ttmpeih.  0.,  9nd  ed.,  2  toIs.  1860 ;  H.  Pscrz,  J&tfw.  und  Unttrgang 
d.  T,  0.,  BrL  1880 :  H.  Bbcter,  Alexander  11^  8  vols.  694,  sqq. 

Before  the  Johamiites  liad  drvt  luped  into  an  order  of  knights 
\inder  obligation  to  combat  the  uiibplievprs,  a  number  of  knights 
nndcr  Hroo  dePayvs  (de  Pagrmis,  I'roni  Payns  in  Cliampague,  not 
far  from  Troves  )  luid  bound  thomselvi  s  in  1119  to  protect  and  escort 
the  pilgrims,  and  some  years  later  had  rendered  their  vow  into  the 
hands  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  King  Baldwin  II.  gave  them 
lodging  in  his  palace  to  the  etist  of  the  Temple  and  in  neighbouring 
buildings:  Panperes  commilitones  Christi  templiqiie  Salomonis 
(Templars)*  With  their  knightly  vow  they  combined  the  usual 
monastic  vow  (poverty,  obedience  and  chastity).  They  at  first 
lived  very  scantily,  on  the  support  of  Bn!  Iwin,  but  soon  enjoyed  the 
favour  ot'S.  Behnahd.  The  Council  of  Troy 68  in  1128,  held  by  a 
papal  legate  and  attended  by  Hugo  himself,  exhorted  to  entnmoe 
into  the  new  Order,  and  sketched  statutes  for  it.  Hugo  had  great 
success  in  his  tour  xotmd  the  courts  in  France,  England,  and  even 
in  Germany,  vbere  Lothar  IT.  presented  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Supplinburg  to  the  Order.  Three  hundred  knights  of  the  noblest 
families  and  great  possessions  were  added  to  the  Order.  MoreoYW, 
even  violent  knights,  who  happened  to  be  under  ecclesiastical  ex- 
communication, found  admission  after  rendering  penance,  as  also 
Albzakdsb  in.  allowed  the  Templars  of  Aragon  to  admit,  aftor 
penance,  the  notorious  Brabanters,  Aragonese  and  Basques,  from 
among  whom  the  wild  mercenary  bands  of  the  time  were  accustomed 
to  recruit,  and  who  were  regarded  as  standing  outside  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  on  account  of  their  atrocities.^   The  actual 

'  Prt  tz,  £yi<u'.,  p.  281.  Cf .  on  the  a<lni!'"-ioTi  of  eletnent.s  of  this  very  sort 
Bkhnahd,  I.C.,  cp.  5.   The  oldest  Beyuia  pauparum  |>rdserved  contains  in  its 
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development  of  the  Order  speedily  passed  the  lines  of  the  original 
rule  of  a  one-sided  monastic  character,  which,  moreover,  had  itself 
reserved  the  right  of  further  changes  to  the  Masters  of  the  Order. 
At  their  general  chapters  there  arose  special  statutes,  corresponding 
to  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  knights,  and  which  were  imparted 
to  the  individual  knights  only  as  necessity  arose.  The  nucleus  of 
the  Order  was  formed  by  the  knightiy  men  of  noble  descent  through 
pure  wedlock  and  of  unimpeachable  standing.  They  wore  the 
white  mantle  with  the  eight-pointed  red  cross.  At  first  it  seems 
that  knights,  squires,  and  common  soldiers  were  engaged  as  mercen- 
aries for  a  stated  time,  who  were  not  themselves  members  of  the 
Order.  Subsequently,  lor  this  purpose  and  for  tbe  always  increasing 
administration  of  pr(  p  i  ty,  serving  brothers  {fratrts  ssmen^)  were 
taken  into  the  Order  itself,  men  of  civic  rank,  partly  as  oompanionB 
in  arms  {armigen)^  who  formed  separate  troops  in  war,  partly  as 
crafts-brothers  (famuli).  Finally  there  also  appear  clerios  of  the 
order  {capdlani)^^  who  may  be  ordained  by  any  bishop  in  ecclesias- 
tical communion  with  Rome.  The  Templars  began  from  1172  to 
withdraw  from  the  spiritual  jusisdiction  of  the  Latin  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  likewise  from  Liio  regular  spiritual  authorities  in 
their  great  Western  possessions.  Their  clergy  were  directly  subordi- 
nated to  the  Pope,  but  iu  spite  of  their  highly  est<  enied  position 
remauied  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Order.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  never  able  to  satisfy  the  entire  spiritual  needs  of  the  widely 
ramified  Order  ;  hence  the  Templars  to  a  large  extent  availed  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  other  clergy,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
superiors. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  Order  stood  the  Master  oi  the  principal 
house  at  Jerusalem  as  Grand  Master,  with  the  rank  of  a  prince. 
Alongside  of  him  was  the  General  Chapter  ;  next  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter was  tlie  Seneschal  as  his  appointed  representative.'^  The  great 
wealth  and  landed  property  of  the  Order  in  the  dilFerent  countries 
of  Christendom  made  numerous  officials  necessary,  and  thus,  in  the 
Order,  a  great  social  corporation,  closely  interconnected  and  well 
articulated,  spread  over  Christendom.  By  the  popes  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centimes  it  was  f avonred  with  privileges  and  ad- 

inesflotfom  kter  dements  also^  but  neTerlilielflSs  goes  back  to  the  original  fiule 

of  Troyes. 

*  The  Bull  of  Alexander  III.,  "  Omne  datum  optimum,''  in  jAFFji,  lOS'JT,  of 
tho  Ibth  Juae,  1168.  Cf.  11013  (of  30th  March,  1164,  also  cited  elsewhere  as  of 
Sept.,  1162). 

*  On  the  farther  hierazeliy  of  officers  of  the  Otder,  vid.  Pbutz,  Lc,  p.  43  sqq. 
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vantages  of  ali  sorts,  wliicli  were  jealously  regarded  by  the  clergy, 
and  often  rightly  so,  as  injurious  to  the  regular  episcopal  govern- 
ment of  the  Church/  and  it  was  exempted  from  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  and  placed  immediately  under  the  Pbpal  See.  The 
Pope  is  the  bishop  of  the  Templars ;  even  the  people  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Templars  are  exempted  from  the  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
The  chaplains  of  the  Order  received  extensive  faculties  in  regard  to 
eases  otherwise  reserved.  The  Order  was  protected  against  the  issue 
of  ban  and  interdict,  and  was  empowered  to  build  churches  and  lay 
out  churchyards  everywhere. 

In  the  too  powerfiil  Order  the  ideal  impulses  early  began  to  be 
overgrown  by  worldly  and  self-seeking  interests.  As  an  independent 
corporation  with  boundless  resources  it  ceased  to  subordinate  itself  as 
a  means  to  the  general  end,  and  made  itself  and  its  own  worldly 
advantage  its  aim.  Belentless  prosecution  of  its  secular  objects,  in 
individual  cases  even  to  the  extent  of  the  open  betrayal  of  Christian 
interests,  moral  excesses  and  the  worst  passions  b^gan  to  gain 
power. 

Between  the  Johannites  and  the  Templars  great  jealousy  arose, 
which  at  times  even  went  the  k  iigtii  of  open  conflict.  As  early  as 
1208  Innocent  HI.  complained  against  the  Templars,  that  to  them 
religion  was  only  a  screen  that  they  might  gam  the  world.  Against 
the  Johannites,  who  snpported  the  Greek  Emperor  Vatazes  against 
the  Latin  Empiie,  Gregory  IX.  duecied  the  8tix>ugest  reproaches  in 
regard  to  their  entire  moral  conduct. 

(c)  The  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  or  Brothers  of  the  German  Hoase  of 
our  Lady  at  Jerusalem.  Sources:  Jacobl.s  a  ViruiACO,  I.  66  (in  Bokgar«. 
Gtsta  dei  p.  Franc,  I.  1065.  De  primordiis  ordinis  Teuton,  narr.,  ed. 
T0PPBN  in  iSicr.  r.  Fru$9.^  1. 220 ;  the  SkduUs  oi  the  Teutouie  Order  edited 
by  ITknxki,  1800;  Hennes,  Cod>\r  diplom.  Ordinis  St.  MaricR  Teuton, 
{Urkundenbuch  d.  D.O.),  2  vols.,  Mainz  18-15  and  l^-iHl ;  Stkeiilkf.,  Tahulcc 
ordini,^  Teuton.,  BrI.  Ifsi)!)  (wheroin  p.  2l-i9  at\q.  the  privilegia  general ni  <.f 
tho  emperors,  and  p.  2tK3  sqq.  those  of  the  popes)  j  Scu&nuuth,  Ordcn^- 
huch  d.  Br.  vom  D.  Uanse^  Heilbroim  1842,— £ttera<«re.*  J.  Voiot,  Gesch. 
d.  dt9ch,  EitterordenSt  2  voU.,  1857-69 ;  Pruts,  KuUurgesch.  (yid.  ii.  864), 
p.  285  aqq. 

A  German  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  German  pilgrims 
bad  already  arisen  at  Jemsalem  nnder  King  Baldwin. 

Gblestims  n.  (1143-44)  placed  it  nnder  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Johannites.  The  Emperor  Frederick  L  appears  to  have  shown  it 
great  favour.   After  the  catastrophe  of  1187  the  remaining  mem- 

*  AlexnmlL'r  III.  in  the  Bull  of  exemption  of  IKU,  already  mentioned,  con- 
iirmed  esM^utially  the  i^uie  privileges  which  had  already  been  conferred  on  the 
Johannites  by  Anastosius  IV.  in  1154. 
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b(^?  -:  ot"  the  society  took  up  their  work  in  Acre  among  the  German 
pilgrims  gathered  there  for  the  so-called  Third  Crusade,  and  sup- 
ported the  citizeus  of  Bremen  and  Liibecky  who  had  come  with 
Count  Adolphus  of  Holstein,  in  their  exertions  to  remedy  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Qearman  pilgrims  who  had  fallen  sick. 
Duke  Fredertck  of  Swabia  in  particular  took  up  this  German 
hospital,  and  procured  for  it  confirmation  and  a  letter  of  protection 
from  Pope  Clement  III.*  Aft  ^r  his  death,  the  German  princes  who 
came  in  1197  under  Conra  i  of  ^Liycnro  promoted  the  expansion  of 
the  hospital  society  into  an  Order  of  Knights,  which  was  to  combine 
the  duties  of  the  Hospitallers  of  S.  John  and  of  the  Templars  :  "  that 
they  should  vow  to  serve  the  sick  and  protect  the  Holy  Land." 
Ihnoobnt  III.  gave  it  confirmation  on  the  19th  Pebrtiaxy,  1199.' 

Only  Germans  of  free  and  noble  birth  were  admitted  as  knights ; 
alongside  of  them  stand  the  brothers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  From  the  time  of  Honobius  III.  they 
might  also  admit  half-brothers  for  the  support  of  the  aims  prose- 
cuted by  the  knights.  The  priests  taken  into  service  for  the  sake 
of  spiritual  functions  now  also  find  admission  into  the  Order  itself 
as  actual  priest-brothers. 

The  newly  arisen  Order,  whose  at  first  modest  resources  speedily 
increased  through  rich  gifts,  had  at  first  to  suffer  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  two  older  knightly  Orders.  But  under  Hbbhaiin  of  Salza, 
the  highly  gifted  Master  of  the  Order  (from  1210),  it  quickly  rose  in 
prosperity,  and  Hbxomus  m.  bestowed  upon  it  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  on  the  two  older  Orders.  But  an  entirely  new 
service  was  opened  to  the  Order  by  the  enterprise  in  Prussia  (ruf. 
mf.\  where  also  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword,  founded  in 
1202,  united  with  it  in  1227. 

(d)  The  Spanish  Knightly  Orders.  In  Spain  also  the  conHirt  with  the  in- 
tidels  led  to  similar  organizations.  Here  (1)  the  Order  of  Caiatrava  arose  in 
attachment  to  the  Order  of  the  Cisterdaas  and  under  its  g:aidaiiQa  ss  miHiitia 
sacra  ordinU  CiHtreunti$,  Whni  King  Sancho  IX.  of  Castile  presented  the 
town  of  Caiatrava,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Moors,  to  the  Cistercian 
Order.  Abbot  Eaymon  l  fonnde'l  tlio  kniphtly  Ortlor  in  1158  to  defend  it.  (2) 
The  Ordo  S.  Jnliani  de  Pereyro.  The  Order,  founded  in  1152  by  two  kulp-hrs, 
then  confirmed  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Leon  and  the  Poi)e  in  1177,  on  a<xiuiriiig 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Alcantara  (1218)  named  itself  after  it.  While  these 
two  Orders  assumed  the  foil  monasUo  vows  (it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century 
that  they  were  allowed  to  many),  the  milites  Sbm  (from  the  town  of  Evora 

*  6th  Feb.,  1191 ;  Jaffe,  lGUti7. 

*  In  what  sense  the  Tentonio  Ordor  is  to  he  regarded,  as  a  eontinuation  of 

the  old  brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  iu  Jerusalem,  Or  SS  a  HOW  creation, 
wd»  PauTZ,  ic^  285  sqq.  and  548  sq. ;  Uhluobm,  Lo.,  165  sq. 
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in  Portugal)  bound  thomselvea  from  1162  onwards  only  to  war  against  the 

infidels,  to  works  of  mercy,  to  fidelity  and  chastity  in  wedlock,  and  to  reverent 
obedience  to  the  Cistercian  Order,  to  which  they  were  affiliated,  aftrr  thp- 
fashion  of  the  so-called  conrersi  or  Tertiarie'^  (r/V7.  /?»/.)  which  were  already 
to  be  found  in  various  Orders.  The  Order  of  St.  lago  di  Compostella  {militia 
St,  Jaeot>i)f  wbieb  arose  independently  of  tbe  Cistexdans,  and  wbiob  was  in- 
tended lor  tbe  protection  of  pilgrims  and  recognised  by  Alexander  in.  and 
Innocent  IIL,  migbt  also  bave  manied  members. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH, 

The  Spread  of  Chnstiaoity  in  the  North  and  East. 
1.  Tlie  ChrietfaiiltiTig  of  tho  fiUvi. 

Sourets :  (1)  Hblmoldi  Chron,  Stauorum^  ivith  the  oontinnation  bj  Abhold 
MOS.  XXL,  1  sqq.  aad  ed.  F£RT2,  Hann.  1868,  in  Qerman  1^  Laukbnt, 

GDV.,  vol.  7  (for  criticism  vid.  Voelkbl,  Shirren,  Usinobb  and  others  in 
Wttb.,  II.,  BOn);  Vfirms  antiq.  dc  vita  VrrRUN.  ed.  N.  Bebck,  1877.  Saxo 
Gkamm.,  Gesta  Dan.  ed.  A-  Holder,  Strassb.  IBGf;.  (2)  Tho  three  vit(E  of 
Otto  of  Bamb. :  a)  v.  Priejiingensis  MGS.  XII.  and  b)  and  c;  Eiiuxis  v. 
OHonit  Mid  Hbrbobdi  dtatogus^  Jafp£,  BrO.  Y.  (Mon.  BamK)  1869;  O. 
Ha  AG,  Quellen  z.  Gesch.  des  Pommemap.  0.  lk  i?.,  Stettin  1874  (Festschrift). 
Cf.  FDG.  IG,  297;  18,  2AI.— Literature :  L.  v.  GiBSEimECiiT,  vid.  p.  148; 
W.  V.  GiESEBRECHT,  Kciiserg.  III.,  2;  IV.,  1;  W.  Berxhardi  Lothar  v, 
Supplinburg^  Lpz.  1874 ;  F.  Winter,  p.  317  and  iiaO;  W.  WissfiNEB,  Gesch, 
d.  chr.  K.  Pommems  zur  Wendenzeit,  Brl.  188J). 

1.  At  tho  beginning  of  this  period,  in  the  North,  Archbishop  Adalbert  of 
Bremen  (from  1043)  entertained  extensive  plans  of  a  northern  patriarchate. 
His  inflnenoe  on  Svend  Estridson  of  Denmark  brought  about  the  addition  of 
new  Danish  bishoprics  to  the  already  founded  bishoprics  of  Sleswick,  Ripen 
and  Sechind  (Roeskildc),  Adalbert  con<;ecrntcd  an  Icelandic  bishoi),  and  the 
Orkneys  came  into  his  diocese.  Under  the  West  Gothlandic  race  which  succeeded 
the  ancient  Upsala  kings  the  relations  to  Sweden  were  renewed,  similarly 
Korway  was  attracted.  But  after  the  fall  of  the  ambitious  prelate  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  definitive  emaneipation  of  the  Beandinaviaa  churehea 
from  Bremen-Hamburrr,  and  at  the  same  time  there  ensued  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Gottschalk  the  ruler  of  the  Obotrites  (iOGG;,  tlie  restoration  of  heathenism 
in  the  preat,  but  now  decaying  empire  of  the  Wends.  Meckienbun,'.  Olden- 
burg, and  EatKeburg  were  destroyed,  Hamburg  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  d&Keee  of  Hamburg  n<»th  of  the  Elbe  entivdy  ocenpied  by  tb»  heathen 
Wends.  Adalbert's  sneoessoTi  IdmiAit,  called  himself  Bishop  of  Bremen  only. 
In  the  great  German  eeeleeiastical  eontroTersy  he  stood  on  the  side  of 
Henry  IV.  against  Gregory  and  his  successor,  and  adhered  to  the  "-(^I'.ism. 
This  favoured  the  ecclesiastical  separation  of  the  North,  where  King  Eiiu:  of 
Denmark  now  took  the  part  of  Urban  II.,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Anselm. 
of  Oanterbuxy,  the  aealons  Gregorian  Ajbobr  of  Lund  was  raised  to  the  arch* 
bishopiio  of  the  North. 

But  a  new  rise  in  prosperity  began  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Wendish  prince  Kruto  (Kruko),  Gottschalk's  son  Hbnrt 
renewed  his  father's  rule  in  attachment  to  German  civilization;  in  Hol<;teiti 
the  first  Schauenburg,  Count  Adolpuus,  ruled  (from  1110),  in  Sleswick  Knui> 
Lawabd  as  commander  of  the  Danes,  attaching:  himself  to  German  customs,  waa 
in  close  connection  with  the  Emperor  Lothar,  and  after  Henry's  death  (11S1> 
became  at  the  same  time  king  ol  the  Obotrites  and  the  Wends. 

Ml 
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2.  The  work  of  Yicelix  takes  place  under  these  circumstances. 
Born  in  Hameln  and  educated  in  Paderbom,  he  was  sent  by  Bishop 
Adalbert  II.  of  Bremen  to  the  Wendisb  prince  Heniy,  in  whose 
domains  Alt-Liibeck  was  the  sole  remaining  Christian  centre. 
But  after  Henrj*'s  death  had  rendered  further  undertakings  Vtiin, 
Vicelin  was  called  from  Meldorf,  through  emissaries  of  the  Hol- 
stein  district  of  Faldera,  to  the  then  Slav  frontieri  and  in  1128 
founded  in  Wipendorf  the  monastery  of  regular  canons  of  S. 
Augustine,  Novum  MoiiMteiiiua  (Keumilnster).  The  favourable 
prospects  opened  by  Knud's  rule  over  the  Wend  country  were 
destroyed  by  his  assassination  in  1181.  The  Obotrite  prince 
Niklot  (t  1161)  held  fast  by  heathenism.  But  the  interference  of 
the  Emperor  Lothar,  his  erection  of  Sigebnrg  on  the  Segeberg 
chalk  mountain^  gave  Yicelin  a  new  point  of  support. 

But  the  introductiou  ol  order  and  Christianity  was  still  prevented  by  the 
war  which  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bftvaria  (Lothar's  son-in-law)  carried  on  with 
Albert  th«  Bear,  on  whom  the  Hohenataufen  Conrad  III.  had  bestowed  the 
Duchy  of  Saxony.  Meanwhile  the  Slavs  devastatul  the  Christian  foundations 
(LUbeck  and  Sc<jeberp),  till  Count  Henry  of  Badewide,  with  the  help  of 
Holsten,  inflicted  several  tierious  defeats  on  the  Slavs.  After  Albert  had  piven 
up  Ills  claims  on  Saxony,  and  after  Count  Adolf  of  Holstein  had  received 
Wa^^ria,  and  Henry,  as  first  Count  ol  Batsebaig,  bad  received  tiie  Mabing 
oonntryf  it  was  possiUe  to  think  ol  colonisation  and  Christian  foundations. 
For  this  was  the  question  much  more  than  the  oonversion  of  the  Wends,  eeeinff 
that  the  retraining  Wends  were  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  German 
colonists.  Still  another  storm  arose  throui:li  Niklot's  invasion  of  Wagria, 
whereby  in  1117  he  desired  to  anticipate  the  cruaade  a^aiu^t,  the  Slavs.  For 
the  cnuading  movement  which  was  kindled  by  Bernard's  preaching  was  rather 
diverted  by  Saxon  rulers  to  the  securing  of  German  dominion  and  civilizatioo 
in  the  Wend  country.  While  the  chief  enterprise  was  directed  airainst  the 
Liutizes,  the  yotmq:  Henry  tlio  Lion,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Proud,  in  hi-?  war 
against  Niklot,  which  vvaii  supported  by  the  Danes,  at  least  obtained  from  the 
Obotritcs  the  promise  to  give  up  heathenism  and  establish  a  relationship  of 
Iriendly  alliance  between  Niklot  and  the  German  power. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  ciicumstances  Vicelin  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Hartwich  of  Bremen  in  1140  as  Bishop  of 
Oldonbiiro;  (Hoist oil!  I,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  at  least 
a  part  of  the  revenues  assigned  to  him,  W8W  obliged  to  accept 
investiture  from  Henry  the  Lion,  who  here  appeared  as  an  inde- 
pendent  sovereign.    Vicelin  died  in  1154. 

3.  During  ^the  aame  time  Albeet  the  Bear,  the  son  of  Count 
Otto  of  Aflcania  or  fiallenstadt  and  Margrave  of  North  Saxony 
(Altmark),  carried  on  his  war  against  the  Liutizos  and  Wilzes, 
conquered  Priegnitz,  and  on  the  other  side  the  district  of  Zerbat 
and  Wittenberg,  and  by  treaty  witk  the  Iriendly  prince  Pribialav  in 
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Brandenburg  put  himself  in  possession  (:>f  the  Havel  countiy.  The 
bishoprics  of  Havelberg  and  Brandenburgi  formerly  erected  by 
Otto  I.,  could  now  be  revived,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gterman  rule 
beyond  the  Elbe,  in  which  German  colonists  and  also  JohaimiteB 
and  Templan  were  brought  in  to  assist^  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  foundations,  in  forming  which  Albert 
specially  availed  himself  of  the  PFemoiifltrateiuiaiis,  in  Magde- 
burg. Hayelberg  received  an  influential  bishop  in  Anselm,  who 
belonged  to  this  Order.  The  principal  monastery  at  St  Mary's  in 
Magdebuig  founded  the  convent  at  Leitzkau  which  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  Christianising  of  the  Wends,  where  the  hitherto 
Provost  Wigger,  who  was  elevated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Branden- 
buig  in  1138,  was  also  accustomed  to  reside  as  bishop.  From  1144 
Albert  called  himself  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

4.  Many  missionary  attempts  had  already  been  made  in  Eastern 
Pomerania,  which  in  997  had  fallen  into  dependence  on  Poland. 
But  the  renewed  subjection  of  the  country  by  Boleslav  m.  (1121) 
was  decisive,  in  consequence  of  which  Western  Pomerania  (Duke 
Wratislav)  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Polish  supre- 
macy and  to  promise  to  accept  Christianity.  Here  began  the 
work  of  Otto  of  Bamberg,  the  upostle  of  the  Pomeranians.  This 
southern  German  had  previously  ^vorked  at  the  court  of  Duke 
Wladislav  Ilerniuun  and  l)r(>ught  about  liis  second  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  and  had  afterwards  become  Henry  IV. 's 
chancellor,  and  in  1102  Bishop  of  Bamberg.*  Called  by  Boleslav, 
the  son  of  his  former  ]iatroii,  Otto  came  in  1124  with  a  brilliant 
train  through  Poland  to  Pomerania,  was  well  received  in  Kammin 
by  Wratislav  and  his  already  Christian  wife  Heilaj  and  aft^rw^ards 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  Christianity  in  the  rich  commercial 
tuwu  of  Julin  (m  Wolliu,  and  then  also  in  Stettin,  in  doing  which 
it  was  of  advantage  to  him  that  he  was  skilful  enough  to  obtain 
milder  conditions  of  peace  from  the  Polish  duke.  For  a  second 
time,  in  1128,  he  came  by  Mcip^dpl^irc^and  Havelberg  to  the  western 
part  of  the  country,  to  Demmin.  iiis  imposing  and  at  the  same 
time  gentle  nature  had  a  winning  eifect,  and  at  the  Diet  at 
"Usedom  gained  the  good  will  of  the  magnates  of  the  country. 
Yf't  great  conflicts  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  ensued. 
But  the  bishopric  of  Julin  appears  to  be  firmly  established  in  1140. 
It  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Kolberg,  though  the  Polish 
archbishopric  of  Gnesen  raised  claims  to  it. 

*  He  became  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  IkOchelsberg,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
ruined  cathedral  ol  Bamherg. 
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When  the  chief  power  of  tlie  Slavonic  crusade  in  1147  penetrated 
into  Pomerania  also  and  threatened  Stettin,  the  cross  of  tlie  Pomer- 
anian warriors  and  the  exertions  of  the  bishop  prevented  a  hostile 
colhsion.  Duke  Ratibor,  already  baptized  by  Otto,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Saxon  crusaders,  and  thenceforth  promoted 
Christian  foundations, 

B.  The  missionary  and  civilizing  work  of  the  Cistercians,  which 
was  so  highly  important  for  the  whole  Wend  country,  now  soon 
began.  Heniy  the  Lion,  who  by  his  relentless  procedure  in  several 
ways  thwarted  tlie  rights  and  claims  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Bremen, 
gained  a  powerful  instrument  for  missionary  work  in  the  Cistercian 
monk  Berno,  whom  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  himself  caused  to  be  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Mecklenburg.  In  1158  he  transferred  his  seat 
farther  south  to  Schwerin,  about  the  same  time  when  for  like 
reasons  of  security  the  bishopric  of  Oldenbuig  was  transferred  to 
LtLbeck.  Bcmo  extended  his  activity  as  far  as  Demmin,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  decade  baptized  Pribislav,  the  son  of  the 
Wend  prince  Niklot,  and  included  Pomerania  as  &r  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Feene  in  his  diocese  (1167).  He  mnst  be  designated  the 
apostle  of  the  Obotrites,  as  Vicelin  is  that  of  the  Wsgrians. 

The  powerful  rise  in  inflomoe  of  the  Cistercians  hi  ^  Wend  country  began 
from  the  time  when  the  teneion  between  the  Emperor  Frederick  L  and  the 
Order  which  took  the  part  of  Alescander  III.  slackened,  till  the  final  reconcilia' 

tion  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  removed  the  last  oLstacles.  From  that  time 
numerous  new  Cistercian  abbeys  aro<?e  in  the  Wend  country  in  contraJictioii 
of  the  decision  of  the  General  Chapter  of  Cite&ux  in  1151  {vid.  sup.  p.  851) 
The  new  Christian  problem  of  civilization  altered  the  prindplee  held  at  first. 
The  monaeteriee  became  the  fisosl  and  judicial  euperioxs  of  nnmerons  -Tillages, 
and  were  obliged  to  undertske  spiritual  functions  and  organize  a  Christian 
parochial  system.  As  in  peneral  in  the  effort  to  gain  the  Wend  country  on 
the  Baltic,  the  Daiusli  ititlueuce  concurred  with  the  Saxon.  Cistercian  foun- 
dations, such  as  Darguu,  and  afterwards  Eldeua  and  Kolbaz  iu  i'omcrauia, 
proceeded  from  Denmark,  favoured  by  Archbishop  Eskil  of  Lund.  BOgen 
came  into  the  hands  of  Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark.  The  Cistercian  foundati<nk 
of  Oliva  near  Danzig  was  established  by  Colbaz  in  Eastern  Pomerania 
through  alliance  with  tho  Prince  of  Pomerellen.  But  the  Cist<>rcians  obtained 
a  firm  footing  also  in  Wagria  and  in  the  middle  Wend  country,  the  domain  of 
Albert  the  Bear  and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Magdeburg,  as  likewise  in  the 
southern  Wend  country  (Meiasen  and  Lusatia).  To  this  there  wss  finally 
added  their  action  in  Silesia  and  Poland. 

8.  The  Battle  Provhuei. 

Sourtet:  Abmoldi  LttbeoensiS  ehnrnknn  SUmrumy  MG8.  XXI.;  Hbinbici 

cftronic<m  LiVoni'a,  ibid. XXIIL — Literature:  Deuio,  vH»9vp.  p.  13G;  K.  v. 
ScTiLozna,  lAviand  und  die  At^itnge  deuUcheti  Lebena  tut  Norden^  BrL 

ItioO. 

The  earlier  tiading  enterprises  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  Cour- 
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land  and  Estlionia  were  followed  by  those  of  Bremen  aud  Lubeck, 
which  from  the  middle  of  the  twolfrh  century  led  to  more  per- 
manent Christian  influences.  The  Aiin:iT^tii-iiHn  canon  Metxhahd 
of  Segeberg  attached  liimselt  to  traders  who  dui  iui;  summer  ^poned 
their  booths  on  the  Diina.  The  Russian  Grand  Prince  Vladimir  of 
Polozk  allowed  him  to  preach.  As  early  as  1184  the  first  church 
arose  near  Uezkull  on  the  Diina  (on  the  frontier  of  Livonia  to- 
wards Semgallen  and  Courland).  Some  little  success  encouraged  in 
1186  the  erection  of  the  Livonian  Bishopric,  which  was  constituted 
from  Bremen.  After  Meinhard's  death  in  1196  the  Livonians,  now 
become  Cliristian,  begged  for  ft  new  bishop  from  Bremen.  The 
Cistercian  Berthou)  of  Loccum  was  sent  as  Meinhaid's  successor, 
but  was  shortly  expelled  by  the  people,  who  had  become  mistmstiol. 
He  now  ox^ganized  a  crusade  in  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  in 
which  many  prelates  and  knights  and  traders  also  took  part.  They 
defeated  the  Livonians,  but  the  latter  slew  Berthold  in  1198.  The 
Bremen  canon,  AtBBBT  (of  Stade,  not  of  Apeldem  or  Btixhowden), 
methodically  proseonted  this  warlike  mission.  In  indefatigable 
jouznejrB  to  Germany,  with  the  support  of  the  Pope  as  well  as  of  the 
Danish  Gnnt  and  the  German  Philip,  he  collected  oyer  new  hosts 
of  falgrims.  In  1201  he  founded  the  German  trading  city  of  Biga, 
and  in  the  Order  of  the  Sword  (Brotherhood  of  the  knightly 
service  of  Christ,  virf.  p.  869)  which  he  fonnded,  he  provided  himself 
with  a  weapon,  which  was  to  be  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  bishop.  His  aim  was  the  establishment  of  a  single  combined 
epiritnal  and  secular  power.  Alongside  of  him  stood  the  Cistercian 
DiSTRiOH  (of  Thoreida),  who  under  Meinhard  had  already  worked 
for  the  Livonian  mission  with  Pope  Linooent,  and  whom  Albert  now 
(1205)  made  abbot  of  the  first  Livonian  (Cistercian)  monastery  of 
Bunamimde.  The  Livonians  were  baptized  in  a  body,  and  in  the 
year  1207,  at  the  Diet  of  the  court  at  Sinzig,  Albert  accepted 
Livonia  as  a  fief  from  King  Philip. 

Controversies  with  the  Order  of  the  Sword,  which  strove  for  independence, 
were  several  times  sought  to  be  adjusted  by  Pope  Innocent.  Tlic  bishopric  of 
Biga  was  freed  from  its  subordination  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Bremen,  and 
Albert  was  granted  full  powers  to  consecrate  other  bisliops  also.  When  the 
Order  sou^'lit  to  establish  itself  independently  in  EsthOBia^  Albert  conse- 
crated All  DiETRTCTi  as  Bishop  for  the  latter,  but  thereby  foil  into  conflict 
with  the  Order.  lunorpnt  indeed  confirmed  Dietrich,  but  at  the  same  time 
commissioned  the  archbishopric  of  Lund  with  the  ecclesiastical  supervision 
and  thsieby  promoted  the  intentions  of  King  Waldemar  IL  with  Esthonia,  to 
whom  Albert  had  to  give  way.  Bishop  Dibtbioh  fell  near  Bival  in  the  war  oi 
the  Danes  against  the  Esthonians.  But  after  the  most  successfol  rising  of  the 
Esthonians  against  thelDaneSf  which  compelled  the  latter  to  surrender  Esthonia, 
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renewed  Oemuin  trains  of  pUgrims  worked  in  favonr  of  their  satoection; 
Dorpat  fell  into  Albert's  hands,  and  the  resistance  to  him  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sword  ceased.  Albert  (until  his  death,  which  ensued  in  1229)  was  ahle  to 
organize  the  wlioh^  jiroviui  t'  ecclesiastically,  but  did  not  obtain  from  the  Pope 
the  elevation  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  which  he  desired. 

The  hard  pressed  Order  of  the  Sword  under  VoLQum  nought  attaohmest  to 
the  Teut(»iie  Order  which  had  meantime  penetrated  into  PnmiE,  and  was  nnited 
to  it  in  1237,  after  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Germans  by  the  Lithuanians.  Riga 
was  now  elevated  hx  Poj.r^  Alexander  IV.  in  into  the  metropolis  of  the 

Livonian  and  Prussian  Church.  From  Livonia,  Semgallen  had  already  been 
subjected  iu  1218.  Finally  the  Curians  also,  in  order  to  save  their  independence, 
had  consented  to  receive  Christianity.  This  had  been  attained,  after  Albert'i» 
death,  by  means  of  a  treaty,  by  the  Cisterdan  Baldwin,  who  was  entmsted  by 
the  Pope  with  the  arrangement  of  affidrs.  Bnt  this  method  of  procedure, 
whereby  their  freedom  and  nationality  were  to  be  secured  to  the  Curians,  wjx^ 
not  according  to  the  t;ii?tc  of  the  time.  The  town  of  Ki^'a  itself  seems  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  intrigues  against  it.  The  new  bishop,  Nicholas,  a  Premon- 
stratensian,  returned  to  the  old  way,  Christianteing  and  Germanising  by  violence. 
Baldwin  was  indeed  made  Bishop  of  SemgaUen  by  the  Pope,  and  equipped  with 
extraordinary  authority,  but  the  conflict  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Riga 
led  finally  to  the  removal  of  Baldwin,  in  whose  jilaco  William  of  Modena  ad- 
ministered as  jiapal  legate.  The  controversy  a<^  to  tlie  riirhts  of  the  Brother* 
of  the  Sword,  the  Bishop  of  liiga  and  the  town  of  lliga,  coutiuued. 

3.  Prussia. 

iyource^  :  Pbtui  de  Dusburg  chronicon  Prussice  in  i:>*  ript.  rer.  Prussic,  I.,  ©d. 
ToapPflH ;  HasncNOCif  8 14  DiatertaHoius  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Peter  of  Dusburg,  Jena  1679;  VoiOT,  GwchichU  FreussenSt  vols.  1-S» 

KOnlgsberg  1827  sqq.;  A.  L.  Ewald,  ditt  J^berung  Preuasena  drimh  die 

Deutschetif  4  vols.,  Halle  1872-85 ;  \Vi\ter,  Cisterzienser,  I.,  p.  360  sqq. 

In  order  to  set  free  a  few  Polish  Cistercians  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  heathen  Prossians,  Gottfuied  of  Lekno  (Lukina  in 
Poland),  a  German  by  birth,  went  to  Prussia,  found  a  friendly  re- 
ception, and  b^ged  for  and,  after  his  retnm,  received  from  Innocent 
in.  the  authority  to  preach  in  Prussia  (Potthast,  Ko.  2901).  In 
1207  he  crossed  the  Weiohsel  in  the  company  of  the  monk  Philip  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  gained  the  co-operation  of  the  Cistercian  monk 
Ghkistiak  of  Oliva,  and  Innocent  UI.  commanded  the  Archbishop 
of  Onesen  to  provide  for  the  Prussian  mission.  The  not  unfavour- 
able result  of  their  action  was  partly  hindered  by  the  fact  that  the 
Cistercian  abbots  took  offence  at  the  life  of  the  nussionary  monks, 
which  was  necessarily  less  restricted  and  contrary  to  the  Bule, 
but  partly  and  still  more  by  the  fact  that  the  Pomeranian  and 
Polish  princes  were  only  too  much  inclined  to  regard  and  utilize  the 
new  converts  as  their  subjects.  Nevertheless  Christian  was  able  to 
present  to  the  Pope  in  Borne  as  firstfruits,  two  Prussian  petty  chiefs, 
who  had  presented  lands  to  the  mission,  and  who  were  solemnly 
baptized  in  Borne  itself.  Christian  himself  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Prussia.   But  the  success,  which  had  hitherto  been  peaceful. 
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though  not  extending  to  great  masses,  now  awakened  resistance. 
After  Philip  and  other  Christians  had  been  killed  by  the  Ptnssians 
in  1214  or  1215,  the  new  bishop  himself  now  adopted  violent  means, 
levied  crusading  hosts  and  leaned  on  the  snpport  of  the  greedy 
Duke  Conrad  of  Masovia.  Pope  Honorias  III.  agreed  that  the 
Cmsaders  intended  for  the  Holy  Land  might  also  be  tamed  against 
the  heathen  Prussians.  Dantzic,  Oliva  and  all  the  monasteries 
founded  by  Christian  fell  victims  to  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Prussians,  and  Christian  was  only  able  to  niaintaiii  his  positioii  m 
the  strong  Kulm.  Although  he  had  niuae  attempts  at  a  real 
Christian  mission  by  the  education  of  native  Christian  teachers,  etc., 
Christian  still  appeared  as  the  political  opponent  of  the  people  and 
the  friend  of  their  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Masovia,  After  the  Order  of 
the  Knightly  Brothers  of  Dobrin,  founded  by  Christian,  had  been 
worn  out  in  a  few  years,  Conrad  of  Maso^Ha,  in  af!;reement  with 
Christian,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Teutonic  Order  (nnder  Hei;- 
MANN  of  Salzal,  on  whom  a  ])art  of  the  Kulm  land  was  V>esto\ved.  A 
smaller  nuin<»er  of  Brothers  of  the  Order  w^is  followed  by  a  greater 
in  1231 )  nnder  Hekma>7N  of  Balk.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  when  they 
had  olttained  firm  footing  at  a  few  points,  now  conquered  the  coun- 
try in  a  fifty  j'ears'  war  with  the  frequent  assistance  of  German 
Crusaders,  and  broke  the  terrible  defence  of  the  Prussians. 

Hand  in  huid  with  the  war  went  the  £nrcmring  ofGennan  colonists,  eapedally 

of  those  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  founduig  of  towns  which  received 
partl.v  LUbeck  arnl  partly  Ma}?deburgr  law,  as  well  as  the  formntion  of  pea- 
santries with  free  communal  administraliou.  Konigsberg  was  founded  in  125»! 
in  memory  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  and  his  merits  iu  the  subjection  of 
Samland ;  Ifarienburg,  built  in  1276,  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  iu  the  lonrteenth  century.  What  remained  of  the 
Prussians  after  the  fearful  war,  were  Bnally  obliged  after  very  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  coTTif  nt  to  receive  Christianitj*.  In  these  conflicts,  ecclesiastical  activity 
such  as  Chrij»tian  and  after  him  the  Papal  legate,  William  of  Modena,  son^^ht  to 
maintain,  and  men  like  the  Dominican  Hyacinth  sought  to  exercise,  fell  greatly 
into  the  backgioond.  The  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  organization  were  laid 
under  Innocent  IV.  in  1243  by  William  of  Modena  in  the  erection  of  the  four 
bislioinics  of  Kulm,  Fomerania,  Ermland,  and  Samland,  which  soon  after- 
wards were  placed  under  the  Livoniau  bislioj.ric  of  Eiga  us  metropolitan.  The 
Order  successfully  resisted  the  intention  of  the  Pope  to  give  the  biiihops  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  conquered  by  the  Order,  as  a  free  bishopric ;  only  Ermland 
was  able  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  claims  of  the  Order,  as  afterwards  from  the 
metropolitan  alliance  witli  Biga  by  placing  it^lf  inunediately  under  the  Pope. 
The  Order,  whi«  h  was  purely  p:nided  by  interests  of  power,  produced  enerp  tic 
personalities,  rin  l  solved  a  great  problem  of  civilization,  but  ruled  tyrannically 
and  soon  fell  awuy  into  secularization.  It  was  iu  constant  dissension  with  the 
clergy ;  the  wars  with  Poland  finally  led  to  the  result,  that  in  1466  (Battle  of 
Tannenherg)  it  lost  West  Prussia  to  Poland,  and  was  obliged  to  receive  East 
Prussia  as  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

The  History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sciences  till  the  end  of  the 

Twelfth  Centniy. 

LUeratur€:  The  Histories  of  Philosophy  by  H.  Bittbb,  Erdmann,  Unaswao 
(SSndPart^Tth  ed.  by  Heinze,  1S-B3).  A.  St5ckel  (1866)  and  B.  Haureait, 

La  phtloft.  sco/t/.s^,  2  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  Paris  1873;  C.  Prantl.  G.der  Logtk 
im  Abendlande,  4  vols.,  1855  sqq.;  H.  v.  ElCKBH,  Gesch.  u.  iiystem  der 
mitttlcdi.  Weltanschauung,  1K87. 

Introductory  note. 

The  scholastic  dialectic  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  philosophic 
study  on  the  basis  of  the  expedients  handed  down  from  antiquity 
without  reference  to  theological  problems.  About  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  circle  of  view  was  expanded  by  the  making 
known  of  the  whole  Logic  (the  6pyavov)  of  Aristotle.  Others  of  his 
chief  writings  also  were  soon  made  known,  at  first  through  the 
medium  of  Arabian  Aristotehans,  and  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of 
the  period,  from  the  original  Greek  text. 

Bat  with  the  rise  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  nncethe  middle 
of  the  eleventh  centnry,  the  attempt  to  draw  the  dialectical  dis^ 
cussaons  into  the  service  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Ghnrch  had  begun 
to  be  made.  Only,  the  scholastio  science  of  dialectics,  as  Peter 
Pamiani  required,  was  not  to  transgress  the  attitude  of  a  handmaid 
of  theology.  But  it  was  scon  seen  that  this  limitation  could  not  be 
maintained. 

1.  Berengar  and  Lanfiraiie. 

Sources:  LANFRANa  opp.  ed.  Gihm,  Lond.  1844  (Ml.  150);  Bbbenoaru  de 
aaera  cam  (discovexed  hj  Leaahig  Wolfeubtlttel)  ed.  St&cdun  {TObing. 
Progr.  1820  sqq.),  afterwards  A.T.  and  P.  Th.  Viaciwa,  Berl.  1886;  The 
ilcfo  of  the  Synod  of  Tiorne  in  Mansi,  XIX. ;  H.  Sudbsdorf,  B.  Tur.,  Samm- 
Intrg  i/m  bctrcf>  nder  />ViV/f ,  Hamb.  V^hO.—Literntnre  :  Ifistoire  litf.  de  la 
France,  VIII.  '2*;0;  Hasse,  Ansolm  v.  C,  I.,  21  s<i4.  ;  Le8SING,  in  the 
Works  Vlll.  of  Lachmann  a  edition;  J.  Schnit/.kr,  B.  v.  r.,*«W  XfCben,  efe.| 
Hfinehen  1890 ;  H.  Halfii Atm,  Cardinal  Hitmberi,  Gtter.  1882. 

^^^^^"^ ^RnK^iOAH,  scholasticiis  in  Tours,  from  K  >4()  deacon  in  Angers 
(o1>  1(  iH8\  turned  against  the  \new  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  at  one  time 
ciiampioned  by  Paschasius  (p.  201  i,  aud  since  then  favoured  by  the 
ecclesiastical  opinion  of  the  age.  In  a  letter  to  the  famous  Iianfranc 
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Bcrcngar  championed  the  view  of  the  alleged  Scotus  Erigena.^ 
Witli  the  weapt  us  of  dialectics  he  pulverized  tlio  notion  of  a  trans- 
forijiation  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  self- 
contradictory  ;  the  conversio,  he  said,  became  an  ecerdo  mbjecti^  and 
the  assertion  that  in  the  transformation  of  the  substance  certain 
qualities  remained  permanent,  was  nonsense.  Similarly  to  Ra- 
tramnus  he  taught  a  dynamic  conception  of  the  consecrated  elements 
as  mediators  of  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for 
faith.  Lanfranc,  who  was  bom  in  Pa  via,  after  zealous  studies  a!,<.*.j^**** 
both  in  law  and  in  the  liberal  arts,  especially  in  dialectics,  had 
gathered  numeroHB  pupils  at  Avrenges  since  1040.  As  a  monk  also, 
and  afterwards  as  Abbot  of  the  monaster^  of  Bee,  he  pursued 
instruction  in  dialectics  with  great  zeal.  Subseqaently  he  became 
the  intimate  adviser  of  William  the  Conqueror,  from  1066  he  was 
Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Stephen  at  Cadn,  from  1070  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  died  there  in  1089. 

On  the  ground  of  his  letter  to  Lanfranc,  Berengar  was  condemned  fi.ir^^^U 
unheard  at  a  Boiyan  synod  under  Leo  IX.,  and  Lanfranc,  who  was  ^.~^^J!N> 
himself  present  in  Rome,  was  not  without  a  share  in  the  business.  4^  ^ 
A  Synod  at  VeroeUi,  at  which  Berengar,  who  was  arrested  by  King 
Henry  I.  in  Paris,  could  not  be  present,  next  condemned  his  doctrine. 
But  Hildebrand,  who  was  residing  in  France^  on  the  commission  of  i^x^i, 
the  Pope  announced  himself  content  with  Berengar's  sworn  declar-  //  /  -j^ 
ation,  that  according  to  him  the  bread  and  wine  were  by  consecra- 
tion  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  without  the  sense  of  this  utter- 
ance getting  the  length  of  theologioal  discussion.   Trusting  to  this, 
Berengar  himself  came  to  Borne  in  1159.    But  Hildebrand  did^**^ 
nothing  for  him,  and  the  party  of  zetJots  at  Borne,  Cardinal  Hum-  fi*^^ 
bert  at  their  head,  forced  upon  him  the  crass  confession  that  bread  J  ^  ^ 
and  wine  after  the  consecration  were  the  true  body  and  the  true 
blood  of  Christ  and  sensuously  handled  by  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
broken,  and  chewed  by  the  teeth  of  believers  (the  so-called  mandu- 
caHo  CapemedHea  according  to  John  vi.  52).    After  his  return, 
Berengar  nevertheless  vindicated  his  conviction  in  great  embitter- 
raent  against  the  Popes  Leo  FX.  and  Nicholas  11.    In  the  literary 
controversy  which  now  begun  Lanfranc  strictly  adhered  to  the  idea  L^^^JiX^ 
that  b}' consecration  the  elements  were  transformed  in  an  incoD-v^j(^^i^^.^4A/Xv 
ceivable  and  miraculous  way  into  the  essence  (e.s.se?itia/ti)  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.    Men  like  Eusebius  Bhuno  of  Angers 
sought  in  vain  to  mediate.    In  the  continuation  of  the  controversy 
Berengar  came  into  danger  of  his  life  at  the  Synod  of  Poitiers 

'  In  reality  of  EatramuuB,  De  eucharUtia* 
0.  H. — VOL.  n,  B  B 
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^'^jr^'^ttA^  (1075).    Grej^or^T  vn.  summoned  him  to  IRome,  and  at  the  Synod  of 
jfip-^^^     1078  appeared  to  be  content,  as  formerly  at  Tours,  with  a  simple 
^/positive  confession  without  theological  explanation.     But  under 
[^i.^^T,  pressure  of  tho  extreme  party,  in  the  following  year  he  required  a 
L,^'^^'^y^^  confession  of  the  doctrine  of  the  substantial  transformation,  and  when 
Berengar,  appealing  to  his  former  conversation  with  Gregory,  w»  add 
also  have  transformed  the  significance  of  this  confession  in  accord- 
ance with  his  opinion,  he  was  obliged  without  farther  parley  to 
submit  and  make  the  confession  in  the  required  sense  of  his  oppo- 
jj^nentB,   Gregory  commended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishops  of 
Tours  and  Angers  and  threatened  with  the  ban  all  who  shonld  lay 
violent  hands  on  him.  Although  after  his  return  Berengar  regretted 
gj^ft*^  .  the  denial  of  his  conviction,  he  remained  unattached  on  the  island 
\  of  St  Oosme  near  Toms  till  his  death  in  1068. 

In  the  coatlict  with  Berengar,  Lanfranc  made  use  of  the  dialectical  method 
in  the  th«ological  sphaie,  but  still  rather  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against 
attacks,  witbottt  applymup  it  comprehensively  and  on  principle  for  the  develop- 

ment  of  dogmatios.  The  ecclesiastical  view  of  transubstantiation  wluch  was 
attacked  T)^'  Bcrenirar  was  next  thororiphly  devcloitcd  by  ALGF:n,  tlie  Li«'*ge 
schoolman  (wlio  «lifd  in  1130  iu  mouastic  retirement  in  Cluj^ny).  Ke*  l  ing  :it  a 
disuiiice  from  tlie  new  dialectical  movement,  he  attempted  to  show  the  founda- 
tions of  dogma,  more  in  the  sense  of  the  Fatluirs.  0pp.  10. 180. 

So  likewise  Rupbrt  of  Deuts  (o6. 1186)  essraitially  abstained  from  modem 
science.  In  him  there  lives  the  theological  speculation,  drawn  from  the 
Fathors,  efperially  Aiifrustino,  whicli,  iinronfomt  d  with  the  formalism  of  the 
dialectical  scholastic  method,  finds  tlie  lii^^litst  <livinc  iiiin  of  tho  world  in  tho 
central  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  and  out  of  it  develops  with  mystical  fulness  of 
assurance  the  transmission  of  the  divine  powers  through  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  0pp.  Ml.  167-170;  Bach,  Lc,  II.  245;  R.  Bocholl,  R.  «.  D.,  Outers- 
loh  1886. 

2.  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 

Sources:  Ansklmi  o;>y>.  ed.  Geutikuon,  Paris  1675  (Ml.  158,  150).  Chief 
writings :  Monologium  and  proslogium  (Being  of  God  and  tho  Trinity), 
Diaiogu$  df-  mriitste  (Bealtsm),  Cur  deu»  homo  (frequently  edited)  ed. 
Frits^CHB,  2nd  ed.,  Ztlr.  1886,  Zle  cov ,  pfu  virginali  et  oriyinali  peccato, 
T),'  lihrrn  arhifrtOy  Concordia  ]jr(B.scfenticE  et  prctd^stinationis  necnon 
gratiw  dei  cu7n  libero  arbitrio,  and  several  others. — Literature  :  F  Hasse. 
Anxelm  v.  C,  2  vols.,  Leipzig  18-15  and  1852  j  M.  Rule,  Life  and  times  of 
S.  An8.^  2  vols..  London  1883. 

An'^kt.m,  who  proceeded  from  the  scliool  of  Lanfrauc,  was,  like  his 
teacher,  vividl}'  penetrated  by  the  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  the  ago  and 
workod  and  suffered  for  them.  Not  from  any  sceptical  tendency 
whatever,  hnt  in  heli.'vini^  d'^voliou  to  the  faith  of  tlie  Chnrch  and 
at  the  same  time  in  cheerful  trust  in  its  reasonableness,  he  practised 
the  application  on  principle  of  dialectical  argumentation  to  the 
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ecclesiastical  ^'^lief  presupposed  as  given.    This  it  was  wkicli  made 
him  thej^ther  of  Scholasticigga^ 

Ansbuc,  bom  at  Aosta  in  Piedmont  in  1068,  sought  by  breaking  with  the 
world  and  suriendorlni;  liLs  worldly  possessions  to  satisfy  his  inward  natnre  in 

the  monastery  of  Bec.  Devoted  to  zealous  studies,  ho  at  the  same  tirae  over- 
came an  inclination  to  distinfj^uish  himself  indep^^ndently.  hy  th*^  strict  exorcise 
of  monastic  obedience.  In  10G3,  when  Lanfranc  took  over  the  monastery  of 
Oifin,  he  became  Prior,  and  in  1078  Abbot,  at  Bec,  and  here  he  gained  great 
influence  as  a  teacher  and  pastor.  His  elevation  to  the  arohiepiscopal  See  of 
Canterbtuy,  which  ensaed  after  Lanfranc*s  death  uti  1  a  vacancy  of  the  See 
lasting:  for  sovpral  roars.  hronp;lit  liini,  the  decided  adliorent  of  tlie  i^rinciiiles 
of  (rrc'i^'ory  "\'TT.,  into  grave  conflicts  with  Williaui  II.,  wlio  was  accustomtsd 
strictly'  to  iiiaiutain  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
feudal  dependence  of  the  bishops  and  the  royal  influence  on  the  devgy  and 
Church.  ExUed  £nm&  1097,  he  was  indeed  recalled  under  Henry  1,  hut  again 
compelled  to  reside  abroad  (in  Italy)  for  several  years,  till  the  settlement  of 
liCK)  was  finally  arrived  at  {vU}.  .tttp.  p.  2(;2).  Anselm  himself  then  temporarily 
exerciiied  the  administration  of  the  kingdom ;  in  1109  he  died. 

An  «oclesiasticaI  temperament       inward  purity  are  harmoni-^/^ 
onsly  nnited  in  Anselm  as  in  Augustine  with  an  energetic  impnla^vi^^  • 
towards  scientific  knowledge.  His  acute  dialectical  speculations  all  Itc^i, 
rest  on  religious  needs ;  not  doubt  but  love  of  diTine  things  is  the 
motive  force  in  his  theology,  and  this  prevents  him  from  losing 
himself  in  mere  formalism.  His  proof  of  the  being  of  God  assumes 
the  form  of  prayer.   Following  the  steps  of  Augustine,  who  had  a 
most  important  inflnence  on  him,  he  utters  the  dominant  principle :  c^V<^  ^ 
fides  qu8Brit  intellect um.   Faith  is  that  which  stands  firm  from  the f  ^J/.,  - 
first,  and  which  will  remam  unshaken,  even  if  the  aim  of  know-r^^^.i 
ledge  is  not  attained.     But  faith  involves  the  impulse  and  the 
obligation  to  strive  after  knowledge.    Naturally  this  presupposed 
faith  is  at  once  the  entire  sum  of  the  explicit  boiirf  of  tlif  Church  ; 
the  latter  is  the  unshakeablo  rock.     In  liuiuble  surrender  to  it 
experience  aud  purification  of  the  lieart  are  [attained,  the  fruitful 
way  to  knowledge.   Qui  non  crediderlt,  non  experietur  et  iini  expertm 
7i()ii  fueritj  Twn  in  fell  ifjet  {Isaiah  vii.  9,  VufgX     It  is  still,  th<refore, 
witii  all  confidonce  in  the  weapon  of  dialectics,  not  the  one-sided 
trust  in  the  mere  operation  of  the  understanding,  by  which  the  bold 
faitli  in  the  kno\Val)lenes.s  of  the  revealed  truth  and  the  unfuMiug  of 
the  faitli  as  tlie  highest  roaf^on  is  here  nourished.  Far-reaching 
scientific  investigations,  on  the  onp  hand  into  tiio  being  of  God  aud 
free  will,  and  on  the  other  into  original  sin  and  especially  into  the 
atonement,  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  redemption 
of  hnmanity,  spring  up  on  this  soil.    But  with  Anselm  the  dialecti- 
cal working  up  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  did  not  yet  extend  to  the 
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whole  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,  or  to  an  att<  inpr  at  rational  construc- 
tion of  the  hody  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  faith.  The  par- 
ticular inyestigations  were  only  to  be  exemjpla  meditandi  de  ratwne 

,  fdei. 

But  Anselm's  controversy  with  Koscemx  t^iiucelin),  a  Canon  of 
Compi^'^f^no,  sliovrs  hew  nccnpatiou  with  dialectics  gives  rise  to  a 
philosophical  quesUon  of  prudples. 

In  the  Itagoge  of  Porphyry,  which  was  much  maile  use  of  in  the  Middlft 
Ages,  the  question  had  been  su^ff^^sted,  but  not  dt>(  ide«l.  whether  genera  and 
species^  have  substantial  (objective)  existence,  or  exist  merely  in  our  thoucrht. 
whether  in  the  £rst  case  they  are  of  cor[K>real  or  incor{>oreal  natxu'e,  and 
whether  they  are  separated  from  the  individual  things  perceptible  to  sense,  or 
only  exist  in  and  by  them.  Boetiua  had  likewise  left  the  question  undecided  in 
the  commentary  on  bis  translation  of  Porphyry;  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
commentarj'  on  Virtorinns'  Coiiuuentary  on  Porphyry  he  had  decided,  that 
common  conceptions  )md  a  real  existence  and  that  both  in  themselves  and  in 
combination  with  individual  things.  But  the  question  which  since  then  has 
often  been  taken  up,  only  rose  to  greater  importance  from  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  From  that  time  onwaide  the  o])position  of  Realism  and 
Nominalism,  hotli  in  very  various  forms,  ntns  throuLjh  medieval  philo'^oph^-. 
Realism  is  eirlier  tau^^ht  in  the  sense  that  the  universals  must  h<>  conceived  not 
•Tudeed  as  separated  from  things,  but  only  in  them,  but  as  constituting  their 
pro])er  being,  or  further  doToloped  in  the  sense  held  to  he  the  Platonic,  to  the 
effect  that  a  separate  independent  existence  outside  individual  things  must  be 
attributed  to  universals.  The  nominalistic  conception  is  linked  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  Boerius,  according  to  which  dialectics  has  to  do  with  /uffJIecfns  and 
rocffi  in  distinction  from  res,  as  things  are  ;;rasped  hy  the  undcrsraii-liuj* 
{intcllectus)  and  designated  by  words,  and  therefore  the  categories  pass  into  the 
highest  names  and  verbal  designations.  Hence  the  assertion  that  the  tiRttvr- 
Mtb'a  are  not  m,  but  voces  or  nomina;  whereby  is  meant  words  (docu)  only 
in  (qq[)osition  to  real  things,  but  not  in  opposition  to  inteltectus,  the  mental 
conceptions.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  r<>Tifnr\-,  Jolmnnes.  a 
teacher  of  dialectics  in  Paris,' is  mentioned,  umon;;  whose  pupUs  K(>.slel,i.\  i:> 
al^  mentioned  alongside  of  BonsuT  of  Paris  and  Abnold  of  Laon.  Roscclin 
r  appears  as  the  champion  of  the  co-called  mtentiA  ▼ocQm :  the  utUverseUia  are 
i-^not  res  but  mere  voces  or  nomina^  or  at  iMst  mere  ooaceptna  (aotiioiw,  repre> 
sentations).  This  tendency,  subso  iuently  called  Nominalism  and  distinguished 
by  the  formula  nniversalia  post  rem,  saw  the  real  in  the  individual  existing 
object  fpartictilar  tiling),  but  in  species  and  penus  mere  pro<lucts  of  siibjective 
prcneutation,  which  gathers  togetlver  what  is  simiiar  in  individual  things 
(Conceptualism),  or  even  mere  voce^,  nomina^  which  merely  have  the  import- 
ance of  designating  the  sum  of  all  individuals  of  the  same  species,  an  extreme 
conception,  which  it  is  probably  incorrect  to  ascribe  to  Boscelin.  Ck>ntrasted 
with  this  is  tlie  rcaliptic  conception,  wliich  pains  the  preponderance  in  the  fur» 
ther  course  of  the  history  of  scholasticism,  especially  in  the  thirteenth  centurj", 


*  The  so-culled  imiversals ;  at  the  same  time  this  expression  originally 
comprehends  further  the  sossaUed  five  PrctdiecHnlia, 

*  In  opposition  to  Pbantl,  who  would  refer  the  notice  to  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  vid.  Dbqtscm,  Ahdlord^  p.  KX^  note. 
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since  scientitic  knowledge  is  only  held  to  be  possible,  if  there  is  ascribed  to  tlie 
uniTetSAl  (that  to  wliioli  nrionrfii}  is  related)  in  distinction  from  tbe  individual, 
a  real  earistenoer  whether  it  be  a  separate  independent  exietenee  outside  the 
mdlviduat  things  and  previous  to  them  (universalia  ante  rem) :  the  Platouic 

T?caH<5ra,  accordinc;  to  \vLicli  <>\  <Tv  ituliviJual  thing  has  a  share  in  tli'^  ronil  v 
existing  universal  ;  or  whether  it  bo  only  in  the  individtial  things  iuniversaiia 
in  re).  Starting  from  bis  Kealisia  under  Augustiuiau  luHueuce,  Anselm  saw  in 
the  univenals  the  general  forms  of  things  (equivalent  to  ideas,  though  he  does 
not  use  the  name)  which  exist  in  the  divine  intelligeiice,  the  X4yor,  and  in 
which  individual  things  sliare.  Thus  the  main  importance  fell  upon  the  su])er- 
sen?:notm,  and  the  "birth  of  tht'olo<^y  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  this  Realism 
(e<|uivalent  to  Platonic  Idealism),  while  in  Kosu^lia  :>  Nominalism  ho  feared  to 
discover  the  denial  of  all  supersensuous  reality  and  a  coarse  sensualism. 

The  controversy  between  Anselm  and  Bosoelin,  which  thus  showed  a  per- 
spective of  the  philosophical  development  of  subsequent  times,  did  not  for  the 
rest  arise  independently  about  this  philosophical  question,  but  was  merely  made 
use  of  as  a  weapon  in  a  controversy  on  points  of  crclesiasiical  doctrine. 
Boscelin's  utterances  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  raised  oHence  and  caused 
Anselm  to  be  involved,  BosceUn  having  appealed  to  him  and  Lanfranc.  A 
synod  at  Soissons  in  1092  compelled  Boscelin  to  recant.  By  his  assertion  that 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  might  not  be  designated  one  thing  (nature), 
Rnsrolin  appeared,  on  ho  s;round  of  his  Nominalism,  so  to  lay  the  chiof  wei^'ht 
oil  the  separate  reality  of  the  three  Persons  as  individuals,  as  to  fall  into  the 
prohibited  Tritheism. 

On  another  point  also  it  was  shown  how  the  use  of  what  at  first  was  mostly 
formal  dialectics  might  involve  the  seed  of  metaphysical  speculation,  vis.  in 
Anselm's  undertaking  to  draw  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  from  tlie  idea 
of  God  as  the  most  perfect  Bcinp  ftho  so-callod  Ontological  proof).  The  monk 
Oai  nilo  IijmI  attacked  Anselm  on  this  subject  iu  the  treatise  ''■pro  iusipu  itfe,** 
and  An!«lm  had  defended  himself  iu  his  " Apologetic ua  coiUra  GauiuLoaein^^ 

Among  the  pupils  of  Anselm,  mention  must  be  made  of  Anbbuc 
of  Laon,  who  taught  in  Paris  from  1076,  and  afterwards  as  arcli* 
deacon  and  scholastictia  at  Laon.  Also  Guibbst  of  Nogent  (p.  332) 
belonged  in  Beo  to  Anselm's  pupils.  The  further  step,  of  treating 
the  whole  of  dogmatic  theology  in  syllogistic  form,  with  dialectical 
development  of  the  reasons  pro  and  coiifm,  was  made  by  HoHOBirs 
AuousTODimsNSis,  who  lived  in  a  So\ith  German  monastery  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V.,^  in  his  Elitetdaruu  s,  diahgus  de  summa  toHu9 
chriHiantB  fheologim. 

'  Augustoduuum  is  traditionally  recognised  in  Antun  in  Burgundy,  but 
weighty  considerations  seem  rather  to  point  to  Augsiburg,  vid.  Stanonik  in 
ADB.  and  Wattb.,  IL  290;  that  Honorius  is  the  author  of  the  Elucidarius  is 
shown  by  Bach,  DG*  d,  MA»^  TL  806. 
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3.  Abelard  and  Gilbert. 
Sources :  AitJuLABDi  0pp.,  Paris  IGIG ;  Victor  Cousin,  Ouvr.inidits  d'Ab.,  lb3C» ; 
id.,  P.  Abatkirdi  opp.,  Paris  1849  aod  18&9 ;  ML  178  after  Ck>aam  I.,  hence 
mncb  from  Ooadn  II.  is  wanting.~Oi^On.BBRT ;  Otto  Fris.  dt  getlt.  Frid. 

primi,  I.  46  and  50  (MGS.  XX.  521) ;  Gaufredi  Ifbelh/s  contra  Gilbert mn 
(Ml.  185,  617) ;  Histor.  Pont//.,  MGS.,  XX.  b22.— Literature :  CorsiN.Intnxl. 
to  the  Ouvr.  int'dttfi.:  Charf-es  de  Rhmt'-^at.  Ab..  Par.  1H45:  Wilkfns,  P. 
Ab.,  Uttg.  1855 ;  BmcHER  in  ZhTh.  Ibbt)  and  70 ;  Ueutkk,  G.  </.  A.,  1.  ibiJ ; 
8.  M.  Bbutsch,  p.  Ab.,  Lpz.  1888 ;  LiraiiTS,  Gilbert  in  Ersdh  imd  Chmber. 

Peter  Asblabd,  bom  in  1079  at  Palais  (Palet)  in  Brittaayi  a 
pupil  of  BosceUn,  whom  he  diS^not  specially  highly  esteem,  after- 
wards ol  William  of  Ohampeaux,  the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese  of 
Paris  and  scholastic,  pat  himself  forward  as  a  teacher  of  dialectics 
at  one  time  in  Melun  and  afterwards  in  CSorbeille  itself,  attracted 
numerous  disciples  to  the  Mont  Ste.  (Genevieve  near  Paris,  and  fell 
into  controversy  with  William  of  Champeaux,  who  meanwhile  had 
entered  the  Abbey  of  the  Canons  of  S.  Victor.  He  studied  theology 
under  AirsBUf  of  Laon,  but  soon  thought  himself  superior  to  him 
also  and  found  enormous  concourses  to  his  theological  and  phiIoso> 
pbical  lectures  in  Paris.  After  his  unfortunate  love  relations  with 
Heloise,  the  niece  of  Canon  FulberL,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St. 
Denis;  Heloise  took  the  veil  at  Argentfuil,  but  remained  in  con- 
tinuous philosopliital  correspondence  wiiii  hiin.  He  was  obliged  at 
Soissons  fir21)  to  throw  into  the  fire  a  freati>^t^  the  Trinity  which 
raised  oll'ence,  and  was  placed  in  monastic  confinement.  After  his 
release  he  fled  from  the  nioiiks  of  St^  T)t''nis.  who.st^  patron  saint,  St. 
Dionysius.  lie  had  criticall}'  attacked,  and  founded  in  Champagne, 
betwee  n  No^^^eut  snr  Seine  and  Tro3-es,  the  oratory  ol  the  Holy 
Trinit}',  S.  Paraclete,  whither  the  reverence  of  his  disciples,  but  also 
the  hostility  of  his  opponents  followed  him.  He  passed  several  years 
as  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  at  Rhuys  in  Brittany  in  fruit- 
less conflict  with  his  disorderly  monks.  His  foundation  of  the  Para- 
clete he  had  given  over  to  Heloise,  who  according  to  his  direction 
led  a  monastic  life  with  a  few  nuns.  He  then  took  up  his  work  as 
a  teacher  in  Paris^  again  with  brilliant  success.  An  assembly  of 
bishops  under  Bernard  rejected  a  series  of  his  principles,  and,  when 
Abelard,  at  S..'n>  in  lilt,  instead  of  defending  himself  appealed  to 
the  Bope,  pronounced  their  rejection.  Innocent  IL,  guided  by  Ber- 
nard,  condemned  him  to  perpetual  monastic  confinement  Abelard, 
having  fallen  sick  on  his  way  to  Home  while  staying  with  Abbot 
Peter  of  Clugny,  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  to_a  reconciliation 
with  Bernard  and  to  a  kind  of  retractation  of  his  principles,  was  per- 
mitted with  the  papal  approval  to  become  a  Clngniao  monk,  and 
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died  on  the  21st  April,  1142^  in  the  Priory  of  St  Marcel  near  Ghalona 
ear  Sadne. 

Abelard  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  time  the  destructive  powor  of  a  boll  , 

raotajih^-sic  and  the  danj^er  of  an  at  Ii;ast  formal  release  from  eccle.siasticab'      *  '  . 
authority.    He  came  into  a  certain  opposition  to  Anselm's  fuhfi  prrrrcdit  infel-. 
lectum^  and  was  ardent  against  those  who  concealed  their  own  uncertainty  ^-k, 


behind  ostensible  leal  for  the  laith,  against  a  blind  faith  in  anthoritj,  behind 
which  any  idolater  might  lihewise  entrench  himself  against  any  refutation.  In 
this  way,  he  said,  there  arose  only  a  weak  and  non-lasting  faith :  qui  cito  credit^ 
levh  est  corde  et  minorabifur  (Sir.  xix.  4).  It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  him  to  oppose  to  the  blind  faith  in  authorit}-,  the  faith  which  was  grounded 
on  rational  and  moral  motives,  and  for  this  purpose  he  expressly  gave  pro- 
minence to  the  element  of  knowledge  contained  in  every  belief.  On  the  other 
hand  he  certainly  did  not  cease  to  work  ardently  against  the  arrogant  asanmp- 


tions  of  the  dialecticians,  their  contempt  of  all  authority,  and  the  folly  of  their't  f* '  ^ 


self-exaltation.    T'n  critical  tendency  of  his  tlioology  is  indirectly  revealed  in 
the  treatise  Sjc  et  non  (completely  edited  first  by  IIenkb  and  LiXDENKOHL,^^^  llrY^^ 
Marburg,  1851),  a  compreheusivo  collection  of  Biblical  and  patristic  passage** 
on  dogmatic  and  other  theological  questions  in  158  sections.  The  apparently 
or  really  opposed  utterances  are  here  gathered  together  without  distinctionf  and 
as  the  decision  is  reserved,  the  Impassion,  which  may  at  first  only  have  had  in 
view  the  incitement  of  research,  can  only  have  the  predominant  ofToct  of  shock- 
ing  simple  faith  in  the  unanimity  of  tlio  o^'p]o«ifi<t trn  Ution  of  doctrine.  In  Q^i^Jw^^ 
the  Dialogns  inter  phiinaAp^jUpi,  Tniitt^w^  ^£lli  lai  iannTn  (od.  Rheinwald,  ^  " 
Berlin,  1831),  a  Jew,  a  philosopher  and  a  ChrLitian  dispute  about  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  in  doing  so  tin  y|^^irtc/^ptiQ|-  pppfllinitp  Ih?  ti'M-^^^'^"  '  J^^'^  Jew^  The 
whole  dialogue,  although  aimed  at  giving  the  Christian  the  deciding  word, 
shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  in  the  rational  discussion  of  the  value  of  the 
difiereut  reliijions  the  exclusivenesi  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims  is  broken 
through,  and  the  decision  in  favour  of  Christianity  is  sought  in  rational  and 
moral  ideas  of  a  universal  sort.    Certainly  the  ancient  philosophers  are  also 
otherwise  ranked  highly  by  Abelard,  and  in  a  certain  sense  conceived  as  equally 
inspired  with  the  prophets,  and  their  idealised  portraits  are  held  up,  especially 
in  regard  to  morality,  to  the  shaming  of  secularized  Christianity.    It  is  also  as- 
serted that  the  substanr*^  of  tlie  Christian  faith  might  in  considerable  part  be 
drawn  from  reason;  on  the  other  liand  it  is  certainly  at  tlio  same  time  recog-  ^ 
nised  that  human  knowledge  of  these  things  is  not  one  whicii  exhausts  their  -l^^^ 
nature  or  is  logically  convincing.  tbS'^y^ 
Oflbnce  at  the  arrogant  dialectics  of  Abelard  and  his  disciples  led  at  first  to  y^c/^J^ 
attacks  upin>4UaJt£aciAtcon  tli  Trinity,  wt^ch-^»eH>m^^  recognise  in  (r  y**B 

the  five  hook^i>^-*W-^F%i^ifJi^i|iO^  wTiTch-4«d  to  his  condemna- 

tion-**^tfoT.ssou->  (ii21).  Abelard's  discussions  on  the  dortrino  of  the  Trinity 
were  partly  the  outcome  of  his  controversy  with  Ilosceiiu,  witii  whose  tritheisiic 
conception  his  own  more  modalistic  was  contrasted.  At  the  same  time  appeal 
to  heathen  authorities  givee  occasion  fm  dlscussJons  oi  the  knowledge  of  truth 
pos<;cssed  by  the  heathen  even  in  divine  things,  and  the  prospect  of  salvation 
which  was  not  dotutxl  to  them,  and  the  rational  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  gives  o{)i>ortunity  for  utterances  as  to  th©  competence  of  reason, 
even  iu  the  theological  sphere,  and  its  limits.  .  •  4. 


The  **Tlie61ogia"  which  is  often  quoted  by  Abelard,  from  which  the  sen- 
tences condemned  at  Scoa  (1141)  are  taken,  was  probably  a  more  comprehensive 
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JtA^JL^.  cursug  theologtce  of  Alielard,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  Intro- 
/  'UsAi^^^^^^^  ^  Theologiam  (three  books,  the  last  incomplete)  whioh  here  9xA  there 

><t  is  closeh'  parallel  to  the  Theoloiria  Christiana,  mi  l  on  which  the  Senteniia 


^  ^*     ^  iii  closely  parallel  to  the  Theologia  Christiana,  an  l  on  which  the  St 

(edited  by  Rheinwald  under  the  title  Kpitomp,  Boriin.  IsM''!  rest  as  a  compen- 

'  .dium  composed  thereafter.    Also  the  Sententios  Hodktmli  JJuitofiN^vsh  wofffs- 

/r<  whicli  are  extant  in  MS.,  according  to  Deniflo*s  demonstration  (ALKG.,  1. 
'  402),  are  a  revision  of  this  Queologia  of  Ahelard's  by  the  snhaeqnent  Po|>e 

(^jSf^l^  Alexander  in.  In  the  treatise,  **J^hica  tea  Uber  dietus  seiio  U  tpsttm,*'  the 
nature  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  are  treated  in  si  manner  which  lays  the  main 
stress  on  the  sniijective  side  of  moral  resj-onsihility  and  disp>osition,  and  w  hich 
was  calculated  to  raise  ofiencc  both  as  regards  original  sin  and  as  regards  the 
ecclesiastical  estimate  of  good  works. 

nift^^^  GiLDERTis  PoRRETANUS  (de  la  PoCTet),  a  teacher  in  Paris,  from 
1142  Bishop  of  Poitiers  {ob,  1154),  a  papil  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  had 
still  stood  on  the  side  of  tiie  opponento  o£  Abelard  at  Sens  in  1141 , 
who  on  his  part  attacked  Gilbert's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
Iheologia  Christiana*  Abelard  had  called  to  him  warningly  at 
Sens :  tune  Um  res  agitur^  pariemum  proaamus  ardei.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  attempt  more  nearly  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  by  means  ol  philosophical  dialectics,  he  fell  into  contradic- 
tion with  the  champicms  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Chorch. 

Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  Realism,  in  his  commentary  on  Boethius  De 
Trinitdtc  he  roused  similar  olFence  to  that  whieh  Rosoelin  had  raised  starting 
from  Nominalism,  and  showed  how  almost  unavoidably  the  attempts  to  appl^* 
dialectical  subtleties  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  must  bring  the  patristic 
doctrine  into  douht  on  some  point  or  other.  The  proceedings  against  him  which 
were  begun  at  Paris  were  continued  at  the  great  Synod  at  TM^atwM  (1148)  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Erc.ENitTS.  But  Gilbert  found  important  support  amoncr  the 
Cardinals  themselves  against  Bernard's  heated  attacks,  and  the  Po|»c  only  re- 
quired that  Gilbert  should  alter  certain  phrases  in  his  book  according  to  the 
standard  of  a  creal  i  ropounded  by  Bernard,  and  he  was  not  further  nudested. 

4.  Bernard  of  Chartres  and  WlUiam  ef  Conchss. 

Souretn:  Bbbmh.  Silvbstbis  U.  2  de  mundi  universitate  s.  megacQtmut  et 

microcosmus  ed.BARACK  et  Wrobel,  Innsbruck  1876.  Guliklmus  de  OON- 
cHis,  Philosophia  mundi,  Afax.  B.  P.  XX.  (under  the  name  of  Honor. 

•  jj^  Aug.) — Literature:  REttTKU,  I.e.,  II,  \  S(i<i. 

^  Other  scientific  efforts  of  the  time  to  a  certain  extent  continue  the 
humanist  traditions,  an  early  Benaissanoe  of  the  twelfth  century." 
The  theological  condemnation  of  heathen  antiquity  had  received  a 
strong  counterpoise -net-  only  in  the  scliolastio  pmrniit  of  the  artes 
liberales,  bnt  also  in  the  constant  reading  of  the  ancients.  Tims 
HiLDEBKHT  of  Lavardln,  Bishop  of  Mans,  snhsequiently  Archbishop  of 
Tonrs  {ch.  11B4),  had  attained  to  a  treatment  of  moral  philosophy, 
which,  in  entire  independenoe  of  theological  points  of  view,  was 
based  upon  Cicero,  Seneca  and  others,  while  theologically  he  ap- 
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preached  pretty  closely  the  spirit  of  Anselm.    Bernard  SiLVESTER,(Btf/J^'^£p^ 
teacher  of  tlie  sohool  of  Chart  res  (hence  also  B.  Caniotensis)  lived  in  " 
his  world  of  philosophy  and  poetry  and  for  a  J^lalonic  view  of  the 
world,  withoui  attacking  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  but  also  without 
attempting  to  adjust  the  disparate  elements.    Ho  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  on  outstanding  men  like  John  of  Salisbury  and  ^ 
Gilbert.    His  pupil,  William  of  Conches  did  not  exercise  a  similaiiA,  L 
restraint,  but  transformed  the  Biblical  hTstnrvof  creation  in  accord-^jp^vCfU^ 
ance  with  his  cosmological  ideas  of  an  antique  tinge,  and  wlif^n  he 
was  accused  to  Bernard  by  the  Gisteroian  abbot  William  Thikhby, 
agreed  to  retract. 

5.  Bernard  of  Clairvaox  and  the  Yictorines. 

Sourrrft:  On  Bernard  vid.  p.  351  ;  ITrnnNis  a  S.  Vict.  opp.  !MI.  175-177,  and  in 
addition  lELAVRiAVy  Les  wuv res  de  Huge  de  S.  V'.,  Paris  l^sr, — Llteratitre  : 
LiBBNER,  H.  V.  St.  Vict.^  1832;  ejdm.  Programme  iibtr  Jiichard  von  St. 
V7c/.,  Gttg.  1837-38;  Esgelhard,  Bich.  von  St.  Vid,  und  Mann  Suy$-  I 
hrotkj  1898 ;  Kauuch,  die  Lehn  des  Hugo  von  SI,  Viet,,  Prag  1864.  (jVt^^*^'^^^!^ 

1.  Bernard  was  led  to  his  stout  resistance  to  such  phenomena  and  ^FLj^^* 
especially  to  the  ;uT0gance  of  dialectics  by  his  vigorous,  positive  J 
chnichly  attitude,  that  is  to  say  by  the  interest  of  the  xinshakeable 
character  of  the  Ohnrch's  faith.     The  warmth  of  his  mystically 
tinged  piety,  the  accentuation  of  loving  devotion  to  the  divine  in 
selfKlenial  and  mystical  contemplation,  the  high  value  which  he 

put  upon  inward  experience  of  anion  with  the  Qodhead,  resisted  the 
cold  dialectical  elaboration  of  religions  snbjects  and  the  philosophical 
self-confidence,  which  appeared  as  profane  arrogance. 

Against  Abelard  vid,  the  Tractdtus  (h'  erroribus  Petri  Ah> /,i  fili ;  for  hiSil 
myaticism.  the  treatise  ^J^f^'jifMlf  his  Rftrmnni^  .hl  rlie  j^um/  yfSongB!  |j 

for  his  ecclesiastical  attitude^  the  above  described  treatise  De  consideraiione. 
His  400  letters  exhibit  the  eceleaiastioal  activity  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  age,  who  was  already  canonized  by  Alenander  in.,  and  in  18S0  was 
placed  b*y  Pius  VIIL  among  the  doctores  eeditice,  ^  f\ 

2.  The  ecclesiastical  disposition  in  alliance  with  dialectical  argn-lr^MTi^ 
mentation  and  speculative  contemplation  found  a  new  scientific  ^.If^^ 
representation  in  the  school  of  8.  Victor  at  Paris.    Here  worked 
Bernard's  friend  Hvoo  of  S.  Yioron  (the  aUtr  Augustinut  or  IJnciua 
Auffustini)j  by  birth  Count  of  Blankenbnrg~  wlio  as  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Abelard,  died  while  still  rather  young  in  1141. 

The  onesidedness  of  the  new  pTiilosophir  tonflcncy  of  the  age  wa«  m  "hi*  case 
tnodified,  firstly,  by  tlie  pursuit  of  a  riclicr  empirical  knowledge,  w hie ii  received 
a  kind  of  encyclopaedic  organization  in  hia  Eruditio  didascalia ;  secondly,  by 
the  tendency  to  present  dogmaties  in  a  more  systematic  form  in  his  Summa 
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Mitten^iaruflt,  a  positive  oounterpart  to  Alielard's  et  non^  and  still  more  id 
bis  chief  work  Dc  sdcrameiiffs  ChristianoR  fid(d\  thirdly,  by  the  fact  that  he 
strove  to  rise  from  tlie  rational  (diiilcctical)  treatment  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
faith  to  a  mystical  coinomi>lation.  in  wiiicli  all  scicntilic  knowledge  of  the 
faith  comes  to  rest  through  religious  exaltation  to  God  and  union  with  Him. 
Thus  GuItivatioiL  of  mystical  contemplation  after  the  model  of  Augustine  and 
tha  Neo-Platonie  mysticism  of  the  Areopagite^  attained  decided  prepondeiaaee 
in  his  pupil  Hiciiard  of  S.  Victori  the  magt^  amiemptaior,  in  whom  mys- 
.  4^   tioism  develops  into  ecstasy  or  rapture. 

Y  6.   The  Eficlftgja.Htir.a.1  Di;^^ctieiMMi, 

Souree$r  Robbrti  Pvlu  0pp.,  Ml.  186;  Patri  Lombardi  0pp.,  Ml.  191-92; 
codm.  Ubri  IV.  senieniiarum  ed.  Joh.  Aleaum,  Iiov.  1546  and  freqaentl^* ; 
Pbtbi  PlcravuBiisia  SenienticSf  ML  211. 

The  methodical  dialectical  elaboration,  such  aa  even  Hugo  by  no 
means  disdained,  gained,  in  spite  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  resistance 
^  .   ^     by  means  of  closer  attachment  to  dogma,  the  importance  of  a  power- 
ti^'V       wo*poJi  ^  the  armoury  of  the  Church.  Robert  Pullbtn  (PuUus 
f    a  teacher  in  Oxford  and  Paris  (f  about  1150),  was  even  praised  by 
^^Bernard  for  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.   Pbtbus  Lohbabdus,  a  native 
i  1^*****^  of  Kovara,  educated  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  finally  in  1169  bishop 
there,  and  who  died  in  1160,^  is  the  author  of  the  famous  four  Books 
of  Sentences,  the  Magister  Senteutiarmn. 

Those  sentences,  similar  compilations  of  which  were  also  made  by  Hugo  and 
I    f  Robert  Pulleyn,  combine  to  a  certain  extent  the  old  sentence-theology  {theologia 


J  p&fUiva^  eompiled  from  saying  of  the  Fathers)  with  the  new  theology  founded 
^^y^  fi-*"  ( on  reason  and  research.   Quastious  and  doubts  are  put  forward  and  solvtid  by 
^^**      the  help  of  tla;  f<  clesiastu  Hl  authorities,  with  an  effort  after  scholastic  com- 
plot^no^s;  (  onrradictions  in  the  authorities  are  adjusted  by  dividing  the  oonoep* 

tioui*  and  addiu  ing  fxrounds  for  and  against. 

The  pnid^  nt  attitude  of  the  Lombard  did  not,  however,  prevent 
^  \hi8  being  attarked  in  reforencc  to  individual  assertions.    Thus  the 
fi/JWU^^Niliilianisni  -  of  which  he  was  accused  was  combated  at  Tours  in 
y  1163,  demurred  to  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  probably  alread3- 
repudiated  at  the  Third  Jjateran  Council  in  1179.    But  its  prudent 
attachment  to  authorities,  moderate  judgment,  and  on  the  other 
hand  its  satisfaction  of  dialectical  necessity,  procured  the  book 
permanent  esteem.   The  deeper  questions  of  principle,  such  as 
had  heen  discussed  by  Anselm,  Abelard  and  Hugo,  questions  as  to 
the  relation  between  reason  and  revelation,  philosophy  and  theology, 
are  only  touched  upon,  and  the  scholastio  elaboration  of  positive 
dogmas  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  Church.  The  so-oalled  Sumnut 

'  So  according  to  Nitzsch,  liE.,  VIII.  744 ;  usually  given  as  IIG4,  famous  four 
Books  of  Sentences,  the  magUter  tententiarum. 

*  The  doctrine  that  by  the  Incarnation  Ood  "had  become  nothing,**  vid. 
Bach,  II.  900;  HarsLa,  V.  616  and  719. 
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ilieologica  magistri  Baxdini,  is  not,  as  ha.s  been  tliougkt,  the  source 
for  Peter  the  Lombard,  but  an  abstract  from  kis  sentences.  Among 
his  pupils,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
distinguished  himself  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  ^ 

7.  Reactions  against  the  Modern  Theology.  ^ij- 

Sources:  Gt'Altmerits  n  Sr.  Victore,  Contra  norrts  hfrratfi.t,  cfr.  (v.  IV.  Francicd 
labyrinihos),  extracts  in  liUL.f.L'S,  Jlist.  univ.  J'arifi,  II.  402  and  ♦i29  sqq.. 
auii  iu  EtiULE  in  ALKG,  I.  3C6;  cf  A.  Planck  in  StKr.  1844;  Gerhohi 
opp..  Ml.  198-94,  new  ed.,  begun  by  Scheibelberger,  I.,  Lins  1875;  Aaso 
BsDCHBRSB.,  Apologeiieua  c  Folfnarum  ed.  C  WmcHBRT,  188B;  Joh. 
Saresbbrikssis  opp.,  ed.  Giles.  1?s48,  Ml.  99 ;  ejdm.  Ehiiheticut  ed.  Peteu- 
SBN,  Hamb.  If^i'^.—Lffcrafiire:  J.  Bach,  II.;  H.  Rki  ter,  Joh.  von.  Salis- 
bury, 1S4-2,  and  ojdm.  Aiexaiiffer  HI.  it.  (i.  ff.  Anffd.  :  Scharschmidt,  Joh. 
Saresb.,  Ib<i2 ;  H.  Nobhb,  Gerhuh  v.  JiV/cA.,  Lpz.  1881 ;  J.  Sti  LZ,  JMiik- 
sehriften  der  WA.,  1. 113 ;  Loeffled,  Gerhoh  in  the  KL,*  6,  378. 

Bernard  was  specially  impelled  to  take  measures  af]:ainst  the  ^ 
wisdom  by  the  exertions  of  Abbot  "William  of  Fleur}-,  who  held  that'  y^^;^ 
the  supernatural  truths  of  the  Church's  faith  were  onl}^  to  be  grasped 
by  the  organ  of  faith.    In  a  similar  sense  Waltee  of  Mortaigne,  (U^^-  ^ 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Laon  (06. 1174),  combated  the  new  movement  ^ 
in  France,  as  did  with  special  passionateness  Walter  of  S.  Victor^^^ .  ^X7^ 
Prior  of  this  foimdation  (ob.  1180),  who  directed  his  attacks  against  ^ 
the  jour  labyrinths  of  France  (Abelard,  Lombardus.  Petrus  Pictav. 
and^^iUl^rt).   But  in  Germany,  GI-erhoh  (Gerhoch  and  Geroch),^^^,,^ 
canon  and  scholastic  in  Augsbnrg,  afiierwards  in  the  Augnstinian 
monastery  of  Baitenbuch,  from  1132  provost  of  the  foimdation  at 
Beichersberg  on  the  Inn  {ob,  1168),  and  his  like-minded  brother  ^^^^^^ 
Abno,  Dean  of  the  same  foundation  (cb.  1176),  offered  obstinate 
opposition  to  the  new  movement,  in  the  spirit  of  the  older  mystico- 
realistic  theology  drawing  from  the  Fathers. 

Gif  fltflbt  &n  enthusiast  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  against  secularization 
of  every  kind  {De  iwstBUgatUmt  Antichruti)^  and  lilrawise  active  in  favour  of 
the  canonieal  lefortn  of  the  clergy  {iM*  p.  100),  stood  essentially  at  the  standpoint  /        ^  ^ 
of  Rupert  of  Deutz  {vid.  p.  870),  whom  he  venerated,  and  was  in  touch  with      J^jj^ tttLr^ 
sentiments  ol  Hugo,  Bernard,  and  William  of  Thierrj\    Dialectics,  he  said,^,^  ^rfC«4-^ 
oui;ht  not  to  encroach  npoii  the  sphere  of  the  snpcrnatiiral  truths  of  the  faith, 
otherwise,  like  the  two  j^inokin^  firebraiids  (Isa.  vii.  4),  Abelard  and  Gilbert,'*^  ^  ^^^^  . 
it  would  revive  all  tlie  older  iiercsies.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  central  concep-L^-^ 
tion  of  the  Lusaraation  and  the  physico-mystical  transference  of  the  divine  life^^^ 
into  humanity  whidi  was  acoooiplished  by  it,  were  threatened  by  the  danger 
of  anidysis  by  dialeotics,  which  aimed  at  tho  distinction  of  ideas  and  started  a  ]\J^i,''  , 
new  Adoptionism  orNestorianlsm.    Given  a  bald  distinction  of  the  divine  and/^^^^^^^r^fcii^^ 
tho  human  natureTn  Clirist,  it  is  imp<^siblo  to  arrive  at  either  a  real  inciirna- 
tion  of  the  Godhead  or  a  Ueitication  of  humanity.  So  likewise  their  distinctions 
led  with  a  certain  necessity  away  from  the  patristks  formulas  on  the  Trinity 
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and  into  dangerous  problems.  As  early  as  from  about  1196  Oerbob  raised  bis 
voice  against  the  new  philosophy,  and  even  addressed  tbe  popes.  Baton 

Oerman  soil.  Fqlmar.  the  Provost  of  the  Canoniy  of  Triefenstein  in  Pranconia, 
l^ave  him  offence  chiefly  by  his  resistance  to  the  irrossly  sensuous  view  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper.  Folmar  was  obliged  to  confess  at  an  ecclesi- 
astical assembly,  that  not  only  the  true,  but  also  the  whole  complete  b<xiy  of 
Cbrist  was  present  on  tbe  altar,  and  tbat  in  reality  and  entirety  tbe  substance 
of  the  body  of  Christ  was  receiTed,  tbougfb  under  a  strange  form.  Tbe  oppo- 
sition on  the  Christologioal  question  emerged  in  the  continuation  of  the  pole- 
mic of  the  Roichciisbcrger  atrainst  Folmar,  and  the  dialectical  tendency  which 
was  cultivated  at  the  school  of  Bamberg'  under  Bishop  Ebi  rhanl.  Oerhoh  re- 
garded Folmar  and  his  followers  as  new  Adoptionists,  and  Gerhoh  was  accused 
of  Eutyebianism.  At  a  conferenoe  at  Bamberg  in  1158,  tbe  modern  tendency, 
whicb  departed  from  tbe  foundations  of  tbe  otberwise  dominant  QyTillian 
Christology,  came  out  so  strongly  that  Gerhoh 's  views  were  repudiated  here, 
and  in  at  Friesach  in  Carlnthia,  under  the  prc<^idency  of  ArcliLishop 

Eberliard  of  Salzbur;;.  lint  (Terljoli.  who  had  combated  for  his  views  with  all 
the  popos  since  Uonorius  II.,  exerted  himself  to  force  Alexander  HI.  also  to  a 
decision  in  bis  favour.  He  was  able  to  find  sadsfaetkm  in  tbe  prooednre  of 
Alexander  III.  against  tbe  Frencb  dialecticians  (synods  of  Tours  in  1163,  Sens 
1164),  and  Alexander  gave  him  signs  of  recognition.  But  the  Pope  carefully 
guarded  himself  against  giving  a  desired  decision  "iii  such  nice <|ue8tionfl^Jrom 
which^uo  great  advautage^was  to  be  expected  for  the  Church." 

The  attitude  of  John  of  Salisbmy  {SanAefwtaiU^  also  called 
Parmui)  towards  tbe  modem  liheology  was  essentially  of  a  difEerent 
character.  Although  also  a  pupil  of  Abelaid'a  and  other  dialecticians, 
he  resisted  the  onesided  predominance  of  the  dialectical  formula 
and  its  supezfioializing  influence.  He  proved  his  ecclesiastical  dis- 
position in  his  influential  position  with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(including  Thomas  Becket),  his  intimate  relations  with  the  popes 
and  his  lively  participutiou  in  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts,  finally 
from  117G  as  Bishop  of  Charlies.  Hi.s  nianj'-sided  classical  train- 
ing, sprung  from  the  school  of  Cliartres  and  the  instruction  of 
William  of  Conches,  led  to  a  richer  and  liannonious  intellectual 
culture,  in  which  classical  and  ecclesiasticai  influences  are  united  in 
a  high  degree. 

The  £athetieaB  (also  Nutheticus)  s.  de  dogmate  philo»op?nrum  is  a  moral 

and  satirical  didactic  poem,  tlie  r<)l(<  vaticii.<i  s.  dc  nuf^is  cun'alium  et  vestigiis 
philosophoriim  is  a  practical  philosophy  for  puhlic  life  in  the  State  and  the 
Church,  which  is  intended  to  lead  from  vanities  and  abuses  to  a  wholesome 
form  of  life  and  a  sound  disposition.  Tlie  Mdat&giCM  {Meialofficon  Wni  IV,) 
leads  to  a  true  appreciation  of  science  in  opposition  to  mare  logical  formalism. 
His  letters  axe  of  extraordinary  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time. 
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8.  Alanus  ab  Insulis. 

Sources:  Alani  opp.  ed.  ViscH,  Antwerpen  1C84  (Ml.  2lO).~Lif'mhne :  Ilistoire 
liffi'r  de  la  />rt»oe,  XV1.89tij  DiiPVif  Alain  de  Lille;  ^titdes  de  philo$, 
sdioiaHt.y  Lille  iHbd, 

All  the  exertions  on  the  ecclesiastical  side  to  dam  np  theological 
and  philosophical  science  failed  to  reach  that  end,  particularly  as 
the  latter  afforded  too  powerful  a  support  to  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
sciousness. Pre-eminent  among  the  men  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  gathered  together  the  Tarions  scientific  elements  of 
the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  is  the  doctor  universalis " 
Alakus  ab  Insulis  (from  Lille  or  Ryssel  in  Flanders),  a  man  who, 
if  on  other  grounds  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Alanus  of  Auxerres, 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  Order,  to  which  he  again  retired  as  a 
monk  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  life  {ob.  1203).  From  the  Order 
which  opposed  with  special  zeal  the  heretics  who  menaced  the 
Church,  and  which  was  utilised  with  special  satisfaction  by  the 
|)opes  for  ecclesiastical  services,  there  would  on  this  snpposit  ion  have 
proceeded  a  man  wiio  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  to  controvert 
and  convince  of  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  Christianity 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  heretics,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Churchj  but  in  neglect  of  all  authorities  which  they  did  not 
acl^nowledge,  by  pure  rea^ion,  through  the  definition  of  ideas  and 
argumentation. 

This  was  the  mim  of  the  treatise  Ds  arte  st  articulis  Christiana  fidei,  which, 

inil''eJ,  ucknowlodirfs  tli;it  this  way  to  tlie  generation  ol  faitli  is  iuailoqunto,  as 
tlio  ineritinv  is  \vaiiti)ii^  to  faith  whfu  the  ratio  affords  a  conclusive  detnonstra- 
tion.  Of  kindred  nature  are  his  Rftjulat  de  sacra  theologia.  The  much-praised 
allegorical  poem  Anticlandiamis.  s.  de  officio  viri  boni  et  per/ecti,  exhibits  the 
blending  of  the  humanistic  ana'the  ecclesiasticaL  On  the  Summa  qtutdripar- 
tita  contra  hctreticos  sui  temporis,  v  id.  infra.  The  effort  altera  theology  of 
rational  demonstration  already  proclaims  the  now  inflnftnces  of  extra -Christian 
philosophy  which  were  tlowini;  into  Christian  scholasticism.  He  already 
Utilises  the  pseudo-Aristotelian,  neo-Platonically  tinged  book  De  causis. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH 
'  Tbie  Sects  Hoitile  to  the  Chnrcih. 

(Sources :  C.  DUPLBS8i.s  d'ArgeuLry,  co/Zf^c/^'o  Judfcturmn  de  novibus  erroribi/s, 
qui  ab  initio  XII.  sac.  usque  ad  a.  1G32  in  eccksia  proescripti  sunt  el  aotati, 
Paris  1728;  Petri  Vbn.,  episiota  advenus  PeirobrunanoSj  HI.  1®,  719; 
Hugo  BorOMAaBHSts  (1145),  contra  hasreticos  sui  temporis  libri  IIL,  Ml. 
192,  1255;  Ekbbrti  sermones  XIII.,  adversua  Catharorum  errares,  ML 
195,  11;  EvERvrxi  prspp.  Stonif.,  ppfftf.  ad  Bernhanhtm,  Ml.  182,  67G;  Vig- 
NTRU,  r^rmil,  copied  in  UtiiiEii,  rhrii^fianar.  eccle.siar.  sttt'cfiss/nne  at  the 
end  of  his  Ant iquitates,  p.  220  ;  Bernakui  s,  abb.  Fontih  calidi,  liber  adi\ 
Waldenaest  HI.  204. 777;  Ebrardi  Flahdr.,  Btthunia  orundi  Uber  anii" 
htensis  and  Ebmbsioabdi,  aputadum  contra  ktBreUeott  both  in  BP.  Lugd. 
XXrV. ;  Alanus  ab  Ins.,  sum wm  quadripart.  adv.  ^<pre«e«,  Ml.  210,  305 ; 
BoNACi'ii^ns  (c/rc.  1190)  vita  hrprctirnrum  St.  mant'festatio  hoeresifs  Cafha- 
rorum,  Ml.  20-1,  775;  Joii.  Monkta  CunMos.  adr.  Cafharos  pt  TFa/f/ensejr,  ed. 
BiCUiNi,  Rem.  17-43;  Kainbkijs  iSAcuoNi,  j>v<m?ywi  de  Cat/iart.s  et  LeoniatiSj 
HABTiNB  «t  DuRAMD,  thcs.  itov.  ottccd,  V.;  the  scHsalled  Abondcub  of 
Passau  of  1260,  vid.  K.  MOller,  Waidmtery  p.  147 ;  J.  Dolungbr  ;  Beiir. 
9ur  Sectengeschichte  d.  MA.^  MUnchen  1890,  vol.  2;  Documents:  the 
extract??  from  the  sourcos  in  Gieselbr  II.  2,  p.  680. — Literature:  J.  C. 
Fi'ssi.iN,  unparteiische  Kirchcn-  a.  Ketzfvh/sf.  d.  mttfl.  Zeit,  3  vols.,  Lpz. 
1770;  L.  Flathb,  G.  d.  Vorl.  d.  Jieforin.,  2  voiis.,  1635;  U.  Hahn,  G.  d. 
Ketzer  im  MJL^  8  vols.,  1846 ;  £.  Couda,  storia  della  riforma  m  li^ia  I., 
Fir.  1881 ;  F.  TocCA,  Peresia  net  medio  cvo.  Fir.  1884 ;  J.  IloLLiNQiBRf  Ic,  I. 

1.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  truces  are 
seen  of  a  rupture  with  the  hierarchical  system  ot"  the  Church.  In 
the  diocese  of  Chalons,  Leuthard,  a  layman  who  boasted  of  a  divine 
revelation,  was  zealous  against  crosses  and  images  of  Christ  in  the 
churches,  rejected  the  ecf  loslastical  tithes  and  desired  to  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  A 
sect  discovered  in  Orleans  in  1022,  and  punished  by  death  by  fire, 
substituted  a  spiritual  purification  by  means  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  baptism  of  the  Charch|  and  a  spiritual  feeding  for  the 
mass,  denied  Christ's  birth  from  a  virgin,  His  redeeming  passion 
and  resoneotion,  the  creation  and  the  jadgment^  and  appealed 
against  everything  which  had  been  invented  by  men  and  written 
upon  the  skins  of  beasts,  to  the  ]aw  written  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  The  heresy  which  made  its  appearance  about  the 
same  time  in  the  dioceses  of  Lidge  and  Ama,  attributed  to  an 
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Italian  teacher,  likewise  combated  the  power  of  baptism,  and  especi- 
ally of  infant  baptism,  seeing  that  children  have  as  yet  no  will  or 
faith  of  their  own.  It  despised  churcih  buildings  and  the  cross,  and 
taui^ht,  appealing  to  the  evangelical  and  apostolic  scriptures,  a  law 
of  life  divested  ot  all  specifically  ecclesiastical  requirements.  Men 
must  leave  the  world,  tame  the  desires  of  the  ^.f^A\.  win  a  living  by 
manual  labour,  injure  no  one,  and  practise  love  towards  the  brethren. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  denied  the  fellowship  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  the  married.  We  also  find  elsewhere  a  widespread  contempt 
of  the  sacraments  aa  empty  forms.  A  heretical  society  in  the  castle 
of  Monteforte  near  Turin,  which  was  investigated  about  1030  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  emphasized  sexual  abstinence,  even  of  the 
mairied,  and  strict  fasting,  rejected  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  required 
constant  prayer  and  a  life  with  oommunity  of  goods.  A  violent 
death  is  held  to  be  a  security  against  eternal  torments,  hence  in 
dangerous  sickness  a  fellow  sectarian  ought  to  kill  the  sick  person. 
To  certain  persons  (not  the  priests  of  the  church)  they  ascribe  a 
power  to  bind  and  loose ;  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Pope  in  Borne,  but  believe  in  another,'  who  is  daily  to  visit  the 
scattered  brethren  of  the  society  over  the  whole  world,  and  whose 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  be  humbly  accepted.  They  give  a  spiritual- 
istic interpretation  to  the  ecdesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Milanese  nobles  offered  the  prisoners,  among  them  the  countess  of 
the  place,  the  choice  between  an  erected  cross  and  a  pile  of  faggots, 
and  most  of  them  sprang  into  the  flames. 

2.  The  sottthem  Francli  hereties  are  already  designated  Manicheea  by  the 

oMest  narrators  Now  the  popos  <lown  to  Grp£?ory  I.  had  to  combat  the  real 
Manichees,  and  still  longer  the  hishojis,  at  tlioir  institnnon,  were  bound  in  a 
traditional  fiiMliiou  to  be  ou  their  guard  against  them.-  Also  the  Prii»cillianist8, 
who  are  traceaUe  on  into  the  sixth  century  (I.  440),  were  immediately  accused 
of  ICukieheeism,  and  afterwards  perhaps  actoally  fell  nnder  its  influence. 
But  those  heretical  phenomraa  of  the  eleventh  century  show  nothing  specifi* 
cally  Manichean.  and  the  name  of  Manichee  appeared  to  ho  universally  ap- 
plieahlo  for  a  soriot^-  %\  hich  slunk  in  secrecy  with  fundaineutal  opposition  to 
tiie  eiilire  syatein  of  the  Church,  and  where  abcaliclbm  and  mode  of  worship 
suggested  a  dualistio  background. 

But  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Panliciaas,  Enchite s .  Bogomiles  (vftZ.  p.  237) 
were  also  comhated  as  Manichees ;  a  transference  of  tlie  influence  of  these  phe- 
nomena in  the  Ear^tern  Church  to  the  Latin  West  is  early  demonsti-ablo.  and 
very  exiJicablc  from  the  time  of  the  transference  of  these  st'cts  to  the  western 
part  of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire  and  their  spre^id  in  tlie  Slavouuc  world.  Where- 


'  Neander  and  others  ro;:;ardt'd  him  a^i  a  designation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ScHMH>T,  alfio  DoLLiNOiSR,  as  a  real  president  of  the  society. 
*  lAJbvr  diumust  ed.  BozeIbb,  TI.,  p.  2G1,  and  GnsBLBt,  II.,  p.  406. 
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ever  q^position  on  principle  to  the  secularized  church  and  its  sacraments  was 
alive,  these  eastern  bereaeB  found  a  prepared  wmII.  Ajid  the  eeuet  immora) 
horrors  which  were  alleged  against  the  Pavlicians,  Euchites,  and  Bogomile^, 
might  also  be  transferred  to  the  western  phenomena.  The  narrative?  of  im- 
morality at  the  nightly  assemblio-^  and  th«  mnrdor  of  the  children  who  were  the 
fruit  of  it,  of  the  provision  of  ii  diabolicil  .■^iiciaiiiont  or  moans  of  magic,  by 
the  mingling  of  the  blood  of  tlie  children  with  the  ai>hes  of  their  burnt  limbt^ 
each  as  was  imputed  to  the  heretics  of  Orleans,  almost  exactljr  coincides  with 
what  Uichael  Psellus*  relates  of  the  dsBm<miacal  msrsteries  of  the  Eachites. 

3.  The  heretical  phenomena  in  the  West  already  mentione^l,  to 
winch  belong  further  the  "  Manichees  "  who  were  hauged  by  Heury 
IV.  in  Goslar  in  1052,  and  who  abominated  all  flesh  food,  fell  nn-re 
into  the  background  in  tho  second  half  of  the  eleventh  centnry  iu 
presence  of  the  vigorons  ecclesiastico-pjlitical  movements,  but  make 
their  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  century  about  1090  at  Agen.  ?»nd 
then  a<iain  from  1115.    But  in  the  twelfth  century  there  uhieiiv 

O  V.'  W 

appear  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  character,  which,  filled  with  hate 
of  the  Church  and  the  degenerate  cl"rp:v,  seek  to  replace  tho  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  by  the  voice  of  the  spirit.  The  great  ecclesi- 
astical neglect  on  the  lower  Ahine,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
promise  given  oat  by  the  reforming  party  of  Gregory  VII.  to  with- 
draw from  the  clergy  who  were  stained  by  simony  and  concubinage, 
form  the  characteristic  background  for  the  appearance  of  the  famous 
»  enthusiast  Tanchelm  in  the  Netherlands  (1116-24),  who  declared 
the  churches  to  belirotheU  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  pol- 
lutions, and,  in  the  possession  of  the  fulness  of  the  spirit,  regarded 
^himg^  as  H  I  e  [u  illy  with  Christ. 

This  individual,  who  wan  ecstatically  venerated  by  the  multitude,  moved 
about  with  a  body  guard  of  armed  men,  with  a  banner  CAnied  before  bim,  and 
bearing  a  nalced  sword,  ready  to  cut  down  all  unbelievers.  As  a  second  Christ 

U  lie  (  rlubrated  his  betrothal  witli  the  Vitgin  Maiy;  and  the  SOteveiga  Spirit  of 

this  enthusiast  docs  not  flinch  from  tlie  wildest  extrava^nccs.  Tho  pprcudiug 
contempt  for  the  Church  even  after  Tanchelm's  death  compelled  S.  Norbert  to 
appeal  for  help  against  the  disturbances  excited  by  him. 

A  phenomenon  of  a  related  sort  was  presented  by  the  mad  fanatic 
.Etjp9  pa^SrsLLA  (called  Eon  or  Ennus  in  France).  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical formula  need  at  exorcisms  he  referred  the  words  j[)cr  emit,  q^i 
"^enfxktw  ett  judkare  mvos  et  morhm,  to  himself,  as  lord  and  jndge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

With  his  adherents  he  appeared  now  at  one  place  and  again  at  anotlier.  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  churches  and  monasteries.   At  tho  Council  of  Rheims 
!  in  1148  he  persisted  in  his  crazes  and  was  condemned  to  imprisonment. 


>  Ve  eptroHane  danumumt    ^  Mgr.  122, 8S2. 
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Of  greater  importance  is  tlio  work  of  the  monk  Hexky,  who  raine^ 
ont  of  the  Cluniac  Order,  and  who  from  1101  ^  exerted  himself  with 
zeal  as  an  ecclesiastical  preacher  of  penance  ia  the  diocese  of  Le 
Mans,  with  the  permiflaion  of  Bishop  Hildebert^  against  the  seculari- 
zatioQ  of  the  CImrch,  and  so  stirred  up  the  people  against  the 
luxurious  higher  lergy  with  the  partial  approval  of  the  lower 
clergy,  that  the  Count  of  Maine  was  obliged  to  take  steps  against 
him.  His  anti-clerical  tendency  was  combined  with  ideas  of  Chris- 
tian social  reform. 

LikeBobert  of  Fontevraud  he  wrought  specially  at  the  conversion  of  the  I 
female  sex,  and  prevailed  on  women  of  doub^ul  reputation  to  bom  their  robes  j 
and  hair  ornam*  nf  s  and  assume  ooerse  clothing ;  he  did  not  however  lead  themi 
to  enter  tlie  cloistor,  but  sought  to  marry  them  to  young  men  among  his  adh(v 
rents.    In  poiieral  he  aimed  at  marriage  reform  ;  in  it  he  held  that  regard 
should  not  be  had  to  dowry  and  portion,  nor,  as  it  appears,  to  the  difference 
between  free  and  unfree. 

Subsequently  Henry  was  obliged  to  recant  at  the  Council  at  Pisa 
in  11 35,  and  was  assigned  for  a  time  to  the  guardianship  of  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  Now,  however,  his  farther  fortunes  were  allied  with 
those  of  Peter  op  Bruys,  a  deposed  priest,  who  had  agitated  for  | 
twenty  years  in  the  monntaina  of  Danphin4  against  infant  baptism, 
church  buildings,  and  the  use  of  the  cross,  and  further  against  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  against  ecclesias- 
tical singing,  till,  in  St.  Gilles  in  Langnedoo,  while  burning  church- 
cisofises,  he  was  himself  burned  (1137  or  '88}  ^  by  the  embittered 
populace.  Peter  of  Clugny  and  Abelard  designate  him  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  heretics  who  threatened  the  ecclesiastical  cnl- 
tus.  He  seems  also  to  have  combated  the  fasts  of  the  Church  and 
monastic  vows  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Inasmuch  as  Henry 
now  attached  Lunself  to  tliesc  Petrobrusians,  he  gave  liis  preachinfr 
a  keener  anti-ecclesiastical  U-ndency.  (JardTtial  Alberirh,  who  was 
sent  out  by  Pope  Eugenius  against  the  heresy  in  Liiiiguedoc,  called 
in  S.  Bernard  to  help  him— whose  great  authority  however  was  in- 
suliicient  to  overcome  all  the  obst  inate  resistance.  A  great  pan  of 
the  nol)ility,  in  their  hatred  of  the  elerg>%  favoured  the  heretics, 
whose  chief  seats  were  the  castle  of  Verfeuil  near  Toulouse  and  the 
town  of  Albi.  Here  and  in  Orleans,  where  Henry's  preaching 
found  a  great  response  among  the  weavers  (7Y;rem«f/.v,  also  called 
Arricfi^)  who  were  inclined  towards  the  Manicli'  **  rf^v,  the  \ 
movement  of  the  Petrobrusians  appears  to  have  amalgamated  with  I 
the  older Manichee  "  heretics.  f 


*  Vid.  DoLLiNUEU,  I.  77. 


*  Vid.  DiiLLlNOBR,  II,  81. 
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So-called  Apostolics  now  make  their  appearance  in  various  places, 
e.g.  t  he  adherents  of  a  certain  Pontius  in  Perigiieux  in  Aquitaine, 
who  live  in  entire  apostolic  poverty,  reject  the  use  of  flesh  as  food, 
declare  the  veneration  of  the  cross  or  the  image  of  Christ  to  be 
idolatrous,  despise  the  oommnnioii  of  the  Catholic  Church,  distin- 
guish themselves  by  repeated  kneelings,  and  gain  many  adherents 
as  miracle  workers.  In  northern  France  a  similar  sect^  whose  centre 
was  in  the  small  town  of  Montwimer  (in  the  diocese  of  Ch&lons), 
also  spread  in  the  diooese  of  Lidge.  They  reject  the  sacraments 
and  consecrations  of  the  Church  and  marriage,  and  lay  daim  to  be 
the  only  true  Church,  but  distinguish  different  classes  of 
believen,  and  the  porlbct.  In  Brittany  (Armorioa),  "  Aportolici  ^* 
appear  in  1145  as  opponents  of  in&nt  baptism,  and  oppose  tSe  vow 
of  chastity  of  monks  and  canons,  but  on  the  other  hand  reject 
marriage  and  deny  the  resurrection.   Appealing  to  1  Corinthians 
ix.  6,  they  seem  to  have  had  women  with  them.  In  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  about  1146,  Evebvin  distinguishes  from  a  sect  of  a  Dona- 
tist  tinge,  which  denies  the  power  of  the  exercise  of  the  sacraments 
to  the  hierarchy  involved  in  secular  business,  rejects  all  usagejj  not 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  will  only  recoguiso  nuiiiiugo  between  the 
pure,  a  second  sect,  which  champions  the  ideal  of  the  apostolic  life 
under  a  dualistically  coloiured  asceticism,  Christ's  poor,  who  iive 
aj)Osto]ically  without  possessions,  and  desire  not  to  rule  but  to  suflfer. 
In  place  of  baptism  and  the  mass  they  substitute  a  baptism  of  the 
spirit  by  Inyin^  on  of  liands  and  an  apostolic  breaking  of  bread, 
i.e.  consecration  of  vegetal )le  food  by  the  ollering  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  l)y  means  of  which  the  perfect  (<'?fcf/)  also  make  the  body 
and  blood  oi  Christ,  so  that  to  them  every  meal  on  which  b  bipssing 
has  been  asked  becomes  the  Lord's  Supper.    Their  hearers 'rt^'t^/ - 
fore«)  are  admitted  by  imposition  of  hands  into  the  number  of  the 
believen  (crecien/^),  from  which  again,  by  the  baptism  of  the  spirit, 
the  much  smaller  number  of  the  electi  proceeds.  At  their  head 
stands  a  pope;  their  Church  is  alleged  to  have  maintained  its 
existence  in  secret  in  Greece  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

The  great  spread  of  the  new  "Manichees,"  the  Cathari'  or 
Publicans,  becomf^  increasingly  marked. 

In  Flanders  they  appear  to  have  demanded  toleration  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Bheims  in  1162,  and  eventually  from  the  Pope  him- 
self ;  but  King  Lewis  YII.  is  said  to  have  threatened  Uiem  with 
extirpation.    The  monk  Ekbebt,  the  brother  of  S.  Elizabeth  of 

'  The  nam©  used  in  Germany  is  dorived  by  Ekbebt  from  the  Manicbean 
Catbaristes  (Augustine,  Dt  fuer.,  4C). 
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Schonau,  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  of  Evervin  of  the  heretics 
who,  in  11()3,  tliroiiged  over  from  Fhmdors  into  the  diocese  of 
Cologne.  But  in  tins  erisr-  specific  dogmatic  conceptions  a  dualis- 
tic  character  make  their  appearance  :  a  docetic  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  and  the  doctrine  that  human  souls  are  fallen  angels  who  iind 
redemption  through  the  prayers  and  sanctificatioiisof  the  sect.  The 
use  of  sexaal  intercourse  by  Adam  was  the  eating  of  tke  forbidden 
tree  of  knowledge.  Here  therefore  we  see  the  ind&uence  of  Ghnostic 
doctrines  from  the  East,  which  asserts  itself  more  keenly  among 
the  Cathari  of  Italy*  The  latter  are  said  to  liave  been  led  by  a 
certain  bishop  Mabcus,  when  the  heretic  Pope  Nicetas  from  Con- 
stantinople worked  among  them  abont  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centaiy  fsst  the  strictly  dnalistio  seot  of  the  so-called  ])nigiiriaii%  to 
which  the  AlbaiieiiBiaiif  (named  after  the  the  town  of  Alba  in  Pied- 
mont) attached  themselves^  while  the  Concorrezaas  (after  the  town  of 
Corregio  near  Monza  in  Lombardy)  adhered  to  the  Bulgarian  doe* 
trine  maintaining  the  unity  of  God ;  a  third  party,  the  BagnolenanSy 
adopted  a  middle  position.  The  above  Nicetas  (Niqtunta)  then  held 
a  coondl  of  heretics  in  southern  France,  at  St*  Felix  de  Caraman^ 
near  Tonlouse,  in  1167,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  various  parties,  and 
administered  the  so-called  conmJ amentum^  i.e.  baptism  by  laying  on 
of  hands,  to  Catharian  bishops,  and  thereby  confirmed  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  strictly  dualistic  doctrine,  which  as  a  matter  of 
fa^t  becomes  predominant  in  southern  France  from  that  time. 
Other  presidents  were  also  chosen  and  ordained  for  Toulouse,  Car- 
cassonne, etc. 

Theao  beretics  now  appear  in  ever  larger  numbers  as  Cathari,  i.e.  the  pure 
(Cazari  or  Gazari  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  name),  es]XH  iaIl3- in  Italy  and 
France,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  temporarily  in  England.  In  Italy  they  are 
also  called  Patariui,  most  probably  so-called  after  the  Pataria  iu  Milan.  In 

Fnukoe  they  axe  also  called  PahUcani  or  Fepfllilcaiis,  t>.  Pauliciaas;  thence 
the  name  Piphili  or  PipUea  in  northeni  France  and  Flanders  is  probably 

derived.    In  northern  France,  where  the  Bulgitrian  Bogomilesiaa  doctrine 

predominated,  the  name  Bulgari  specially  appears.  The  names  Provencals, 
Agennenses,  Tolosatcs,  Albigenses,  and  Texerane  (Tisserautfi)  are  explained  as 

local  desi •^nations. 

To  the  one  party  (A^y^enfies  iu  Italy,  Albij^enaea  in  soathem 
France)  a  strict  diuilyiiiis  aaSSbed. 

To  the  God  of  light  and  the  inyiaiUe  world  there  is  opposed  the  God  of 
darkness  as  the  originator  of  visible  things,  the  Prince  or  God  o£  this  world, 

who  in  the  temptation  of  Christ  was  able  to  o£fer  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

Of  the  spirits  of  the  heavenly  world  (anirel^.  sometimes  conceived  more  gnosti- 
rally  as  emanations,  sometimes  more  jwpularly  as  c  re  Lt  1 1 1 1--.)  part  was  enticed 
down  into  this  world  by  Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  Priuce  oi  this  world.  They 
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are  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel,  the  meu  elect  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  who  until  they  are  completely  purified  are  tranafened  fiom  one  body 

to  ;i  not  her  and  cannot  be  lost.  The  creatures  of  the  God  of  this  world  propagate 
tlu  inselves  by  carnal  copulation.  The  God  of  the  historical  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Tostament  is  everywhere  the  Evil  One,  the  originator  of  the  distinction  of 
sex,  the  cruel  God  who  sets  up  dissension,  whose  chief  instniTnent  was  Moses. 
In  therest  of  the  scriptures  of  tlie  Old  Testament  (Psalms,  Prophets,  etc.),  they, 
however,  partly  assume  the  influence  of  the  good  God.  Christ,  the  meet  perfect 
heavdily  c  tciture,  stored  this  world  for  the  redemption  of  heavenly  souls 
thro\i-li  Mary's  ear  and  appeared  in  an  etherial  body,  in  order  after  merely 
apparent  sufTerinp;  to  exalt  himsolf  a^ain  to  God.  His  miracles  also,  as  he  \\ix({ 
nothing  in  common  with  tliis  material  world,  are  only  to  l>e  exjilainvd  sj.iritu- 
ally.  The  Prince  of  this  world  works  through  John  tlie  liaptist  and  iiis  bap- 
tism hy  water  against  the  spiritual  baptism  of  Christ  The  redemption  of 
souls  is  brought  about  1^  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cathari  and 
their  imposition  of  hands  (eofWolameii<iM»). 

Tlie  other  party  of  the  Cathari  f  Concorrezani  and  Bagnolesi)  essen- 
tiaiij  adhered  to  the  doctrme  of  the  Bogomiies. 

Here  the  unity  of  the  highest  Qod  is  maintained,  and  Lucifer  alters  his  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  elder  Son  olOod,  who,  however,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gnostic  demiurge,  becomes  the  originator  of  the  formation  of  the  w<»rld  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  alienation  of  the  spirits  from  God,  But  in  the  manifold 
mythological  development,  of  tlic  .system  tlie  diialisni  is  practically  not  of  a 
milder  character  than  with  the  others,  since  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  re- 
jected as  Satanic,  and  here  also  John  the  Baptist  appears  as  the  opponent  of 
Chxist  Nevertheless  a  teinity  of  Father,  Son  end  Spirit  is  taught  partly  in  the 
manner  of  the  Bogomiies  (Sahellian),  partly  in  a  more  Arian  manner. 

Much  more  important  than  these  speculations,  which  were  always 
only  accessible  to  tew,  are  the  tangible  principles  of  life  rpstini;  r>n  a 
(luali.stic  foundation,  such  cspocially  as  the  rejection  oi'  mainage, 
wkic  h, libwever,  txja  large  extent  is  only  made  applicable  to  llie  ])er- 
fect  members  of  the  sect,  while  to  tho  pjcat  mass  of  believers,  who 
have  not  yet  received  the  cnnsiilatnenium^  airnal  rnarriarre  is  per- 
mitted. Ho  likewise  tho  perfect  are  bound  to  abstinence  from  all 
animal  nourishment.  They  are  not  allower!  to  kill  any  beast,  reject 
the  oath,  and,  for  the  true  believers,  secuhir  <^overnment  aud  jurisdic- 
tion have  no  validity,  as  again  they  must  not  resist  violence  but  only 
sutler  it.  Their  detestation  is  directed  in  the  fullest  measure  upon 
the  entire  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  persecutes, 
possesses  and  enjoys,  instead  of  sutfering  and  renouncing.  The 
Pope  holds  his  dominion  not  from  Christ  or  Peter,  but  from  Constan- 
tine.  The  church  buildings  are  not  the  Church,  the  altars  are  insti- 
tations  of  Satan  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  cross  as  the  sign  of 
Christ's  shame  is  not  to  be  venerated,  and  all  the  singing  and  bell- 
ringing  of  the  cnltns  is  to  be  rejected,  as  also  the  sacrament  of  the 
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Church,  for  which  imposition  of  hands  for  the  imparting  of  the 
spirit  is  to  be  substituted.  This  is  the  proper  sacrament  of  the  per- 
fect. But  as  it  binds  the  receivers  to  strict  obsenrance  of  the  de- 
mands of  asceticism  and  loses  its  powers  when  they  are  violated,  it 
is  ^x)stponed  as  long  as  possible  by  the  great  mass  of  adherents. 
The  believers^  who  are  to  be  distingoished  from  the  mere  hearers 
(aiMitforesX  themselTes  by  a  compact,  to  bind  themselves  along 
with  the  perfect  (the  invested,  Jtom  Aotntne^)  that  in  case  of  danger- 
ous sickness  they  will  have  the  cotuo/amtfitteiit  administered  to  them 
(2a  c«mMne9i»i).  It  is  reported  against  these  believers,  that  until  the 
reception  of  the  eonaoHamentum  they  gave  themselves  np  to  so  much 
the  more  unlimited  and  unbridled  freedom ;  also,  the  assumption  of 
the  obligation  with  its  strong  opposition  to  the  previously  existing 
freedom  is  said  frequently  to  have  occasioned  fiedling  away  from  the 
sect^  as  one  single  transgression  made  the  whole  sacrament  null. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  fall,  at  least  in  many  districts,  recourse  was  had 
to  the  dubiou.s  means  of  the  so-called  endum,  i.e.  abstinence  from 
ail  nourishment,  starvation,  especially  also  in  the  case  of  children,  to 
whom  in  sickness  the  consolamentum  had  been  administered  to  secure 
their  recovery.  The  whole  constitution  of  the  community  rests  on 
the  threefold  o;radation.  The  perfectly  who  alone  also  can  ad- 
minister the  coHsolauientum,  are  the  fully  authorised  leaders  of  the 
community.  Their  obligations  also  include  that  of  not  eating  alone, 
probal>ly  because  no  food  is  to  be  partaken  of  ^^  ithout  common 
prayer  over  it,  whereby  it  is  sanctified  ;  hence  imprisoned  heretics 
frequent]}'  rejected  all  nourishment.  But  in  the  course  of  time  a 
heretical  hierarchy  was  developed.  There  is  frequent  reference  to 
a  heretical  pope,  especially  the  Patarini  in  Bosnia  seem  to  have 
had  a  chief  authority  of  this  sort,  called  also  vicarius  ChrisH  and 
successor  of  Peter.  His  representative,  whose  duty  it  was  to  con- 
secrate their  bishops  and  order  their  communities,  is  noticed  in 
southern  France.  But  bishops  stand  at  the  head  of  the  communi- 
ties everywhere,  and  alongside  of  them  a  younger  and  an  elder  son. 
Beacons  and  deaconesses  are  also  mentioned. 

As  regards  their  customs  in  divine  worship,  the  spiritnal  baptiaiii 
{connolameaUim)  takes  place  by  imposition  d  hands  and  the  gospel 
book,  reading  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  John 
and  giving  the  kiss  of  peace,  in  place  of  which,  however,  at  the 
admission  of  women  there  is  substituted  the  touching  of  the  elbow 
or  shoulder.  Apart  from  a  few  formulas  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  is 
used,  which  might  only  be  offered  by  the  initiated  and  particularly 
by  no  married  person.  The  believers  might  only  beg  the  perfect  for 
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their  intercessions.  A  prayer  for  the  dead  occurs,  but  probably  not 
for  t  lie  perfect,  who  were  secured  by  the  conwlametUumj  but  only  for 
the  believers,  who,  after  death,  have  stiU  to  pass  from  one  body  to 
another,  till  they  attain  to  the  consolamentum,  A  woman  came 
under  suspicion  of  heresy  because  in  travail  she  had  never  called 
upon  Christ  or  the  Holy  Virgin,  bat  only  on  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.^  A  great  importance  attaches  to  the  so-caUed  bread-blessing, 
the  bread  of  he  holy  pr»yer  or  bread  of  breaking.  To  the  bread 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  of  the  perfect^  in  opposition 
to  that  in  the  church  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  great  power  was 
ascribed  and  it  was  preserved  to  be  partaken  of  from  time  to  time. 
In  times  of  persecution,  when  the  perfect  had  fled  for  refoge,  it  was 
frequently  brought  from  a  great  distance.  It  was  also  regarded  by 
many  as  a  possible  means  of  snbstitnte  for  the  coMolamenium  in  case 
of  sodden  mortal  danger.  At  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  {appaitl* 
lamenimC^j  which  was  to  be  held  every  month,  the  perfect  were  at  the 
same  time  honoured  {imOorameiitumj  also  adoratio)  by  the  kneeling 
of  the  believers,  who  supplicated  them  for  their  intercession  for  some 
good  end.  Only  such  believers  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
concaieiiza. 

At  the  conferring  of  the  consolamentum  the  sick  persons  presented 
their  means  in  whole  or  part  to  the  perfect,  who,  as  they  were  to 
serve  the  community  exclusively  without  any  work,  .siuod  in  need 
of  means  of  support.  Many  believers  also  bound  themselves  t  j 
yearly  contributions  to  them.  Those  who  desired  to  enter  the  class 
of  the  perfect  were  obliged  under  certain  conditions  first  to  look 
about  for  those  who  would  undertake  their  support. 
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S.  The  Valdenses  (PauperM  de  Lngdono,  Leoniate). 


Sources:  Jiescriptuin  JKEveaiarchanim  Lombai'diUe  ad  pauperes  de  Lugduno 
etc.  in  W.  Powjer,  Beifrdge  z.  Gesch.  d.  WaUl.,  MUnchea  1875  (ABAW. 
xm.,  1)  p.  177  sqq.  (=  DOllinger,  XL  42);  De  vita  et  actibus,  etc.  ia  W. 
POBOaRt  d.  Verf.  d.  firanz,  WaUL,  MUnchen  1890  (ABAW.  8.  a.  XIX. 
3)(-  DoLLiNCER,  II.  92);  Bcrnardufl^  abb.  Fontis  ailtdi,  lib,  ado.  Wald.^ 
Inl.  204,  777.  Monbta,  Pass.  Anonym  and  the  acts  in  Dolungbr,  vid.  p. 
382.  David  of  Augsbnrg  hiqids.  hceretiror.  in  Preger,  ABAW.  3.  CI. 
XIV.  2,  p.  183.  Stef.\ni'.s  de  Boruovk.  de  sejdfm  donis  sjyir.  scti.  in  Lecoy 
DB  LA  ALakcub,  Aa^dotea  hint.  Purls  1877.  BKUNAitDUd  GuiDoms,. 
Praetiea  inquint,  Paris  V3Tt,-^LSterature :  W.  BucsnoFr,  d,  WakL^ 
60(h.  1851;  J.  J.  Hhrzoo,  d.  ronum.  WdUL^  Halle  1858;  W.  Prbobr, 
Beitrdge  etc.  and  ejdm.  Ub.  d.  Verf*  etc.;  K.  MCller,  d.  Wald.  u,  ihre 
eimelne  Gruppen  bis  Aufang.  d.  14.  Jh.  Gotba  1886  (StKr.  188(5,  4.  87,  1) ; 
H.  Haupt,  Waldfimerthum  u.  Inquisition  im.  sudOstL  Dmtschl.^  Freib.  i 


1.  Beguuungi.  The  watchword  of  return  to  the  apostolic  life^ 
which  was  uttered  in  so  many  forms  by  the  monastic  orders^  and 
which  also  received  a  new  application  in  the  sects  already  described, 
which  ended  in  Catharism,  is  also  made  of  nniversal  Christian 
validity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cloister  by  the  Waldenses.  Valdks  i 
(Valdez,  also  Petros  Waldos,  Waldensis,  etc.)  was  a  burgher  of  ' 
Lyon^  who  had  become  rich  by  finance.  On  the  awakening  of 
religious  aspiration  he  caused  a  number  of  Biblical  books  and  utter- 
ances of  the  most  eminent  fothers  of  the  ^Church  to  be  translated 
by  two  priests  into  the  yemacnlar.  Moved  by  the  legend  of  S. 
Alexias,  who  on  his  wedding  night  left  his  bride  and  parents,  and 
being  referred  to  the  word  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  man,  he 
gave  up  liis  means  to  the  poor,  so  as  no  longer  to  serve  two 
masters.  But  with  complete  renunciation  of  the  good  tinn^s  of  the 
world  there  was  combiiitid,  according  to  the  com  maud  of  the  Lord 
at  tlie  sending  forth  of  the  disciples,  the  assuiapiion  of  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  In  1 177  or  11 7h,  as  it  seems,  he  began 
penance,  preaching  iho  Gospel,  i.e.  preaching  the  precepts  of  Christ 
according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  mission  of  the 
disciples.  Others,  men  and  women  from  the  lower  ranks,  attaciied 
themselves  to  him  with  like  vows  of  j)Overty  and  preached  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  soon,  also,  in  the  churches  of  Lyons.  Indeed,  in 
imitation  of  the  apostolic  life  they  wandered  about  by  twos  without 
shoes  (with  mere  wooden  sandals)  and  without  money,  ^iatiMwing  ^IL 
fixed  settlement,  asking  for  shelter  and  food  from  those  who  received 
tlieir  word.  Yaldes  sought  the  approbation  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  \ 
for  this  apostolic  preaching  on  occasion  of  the  third  Lateran  Council  I 
in  1179.  But  the  commission  which  was  entrusted  with  their  affair,  ^ 


B.  1890  (DZCi.  II.  III.). 
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in  whose  name  Walter  Mapes,  the  ambassador  of  King  Henr^'  U.  of 
England,  treated  with  them,  knew  how  to  inyolve  the  simply  bfr- 
lieving^  unlearned  people  in  mere  questions  of  scholastic  theology, 

without  compreliendiiig  tlieir  pious  impulse.  The  Pope  is  said  to 
hnvo  embraced  and  praised  Valdcs,  but  to  have  forbidden  hira  to 
preach  till  he  was  iuTitpd  to  do  so  by  the  Church.  But  for  a  loDg 
time  Valdes  and  his  adherents  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  re- 
strained, as  God  was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  men.  Then  Bishop 
John  de  Belles-Mains  of  Lyons  (from  1181)  expelled  them  from  the 
diocese  of  Lyons,  and  Pope  Lucius  III.  excommunicated  them  with 
other  heretics  (1184).  But  the  sect  quickly  spread  in  southern 
France  and  as  far  as  Aragon,  and  on  t  he  other  hand  as  lar  asj 
Lorraine  to  the  district  of  Metz  and  as  far  as  Italy  (Milan).  In 
Metz  they  held  conventicles,  at  which  men  and  women  zealously 
busied  themselves  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  passages  of  the 
fathers  in  the  vemacnlar,  and  preached.  So  also  in  Milan  a  aehola 
Valdenmm  had  arisen  on  a  piece  of  ground  presented  by  the  oom- 
jnune.   This  however  was  destroyed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

2l  Waldhnsbs and HvMiLiATas.  Sources:  Tibaboscbi  oefero  HumiliUiiorum 
•'■"^^onumeniOf  Medlol.  1766, 8  vols. 

The  *^Poor  men  of  Lyons"  mnst  have  met  with  success  in  the 
society  of  the  Humiliates  in  Northern  Italy  ;  for,  along  with  other 

heretics,  Lucius  III.  condemned  those  "  qui  se  JIumilmtos  vel pauperes 
de  Lugduno  ftdso  nomine  iuejiiiuntti)'."  The  Humiliates,*  who  make 
their  appearance  from  the  second  half  of  the  tweli  th  century,  formed 
an  association  of  laymen,  who  allied  themselves  for  pious  and  social 
ends,  at  first  in  Milan.  They  were  united  by  exercises  of  piet^' 
and  manual  lal>our  in  common.  They  wore  allowed  to  live  in 
marriage  and  the  family,  but  had  houses  in  common  for  their 
assemblies.  The  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  gave  the 
standard  for  tlieir  conception  of  a  humble  and  meek  life.  The}' 
rejected  the  oath,  taught  the  love  of  enemies,  renunciation  of  re- 
venge, and  contentment,  rejected  all  taking  of  interest,  and  out  of 
the  gains  of  their  trade  practised  copious  alms-giving  and  mutual 
brotherly  support.  On  Sundays  they  came  together  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  which  proved  brethren  preached  to  them.  They  also, 
like  the  Waldenses,  applied  to  Alexander  IIL  for  confirmation  of 
their  manner  of  life.  But  Alexander,  while  approving  their  pious 
efforts,  definitely  prohibited  them  also  from  holding  conventioles  and 

'  Tliey  trace  their  origiu  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Emperor  Henry  II.  and 
Pope  Benediot  VIII.  (about  1020),  on  which,  however,  little  rsUanos  is  to  be 
placed. 
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public  ]»roachiiig,  in  rospect  to  which  liowevor  thoy  made  no  change. 
We  here  perceive  the  >  rip^in  of  the  pauperes  Lombardici.^  But 
about  thp  same  time  a  further  developm*  ut  in  anotlier  direction, 
viz.  the  monastic,  sliowcd  if>-iclf'  amonp^  the  liumiUates.  The  first  , 
house  of  the  Humiliate  Order,  m  which  men  and  women  lived  in  I 
the  same  building,  seems  to  have  been  the  house  "  in  Breidensi 
affro  "  in  Milan  (1178).'  A  few  years  later,  and  still  under  Alexander 
III.,  a  society  of  regular  canons  came  to  preside  over  the  Humiliates, 
and  appears  as  their  first  order,  while  the  monastic  society  is  regarded 
as  second  and  the  original  lay  association  as  third.  Innocent  III.  _Mj^^4 
confirmed  ail  three  in  1201,  when  there  is  an  evident  effort  to  guard  "^"^  jrU^ 
the  endeayonrs  of  the  third  order,  which  were  approved  from  the^jj^^"^ 
standpoint  of  the  Church,  horn  dreaded  extravagances  such  as  were  ^ 
suggested  by  the  Waldenses.  Thus  Innocent  transforms  the  re* 
jection  of  the  oath  into  avoidance  of  all  Mvolons  swearing  and 
inculcates  obedience  to  prelates.  He  indeed  approves  of  the  preach- 
ing of  their  brethren,  since  according  to  the  apostle  the  spirit  is  not 
to  be  suppressed,  but  places  it  under  the  supervision  of  their  bishop 
and  confines  it  to  moral  exhortations  by  their  mimstri  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  doctrine  of  the  faith  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
Also  as  regards  the  prhUegkm  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
second  order,  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  suspicion  against  this  union 
by  binding  them  to  the  ecclasiastical  rule. 

3.  The  Pauperes  Catholici.  lu  a  simil;ir  manner  Innocent  III. 
attempted  to  turn  the  movement  of  the  Waldenses  into  ecclesiastical 
lines,  after  his  predecessor  Lucius  III.  had  harshly  repudiated  them. 
He  won  over  former  Waldenses  l)y  empowering  them  in  return  for 
certain  guarantees  to  continue  the  life  of  l]  )  tolic  poverty,  also  to 
maintain  their  garb  and  w mdering  preachmg  m  ordet  that  they 
might  reconcile  their  former  associates  to  the  Church.  Thus  he 
succeeded  in  leading  back  to  it  Durandus  of  Huescar  in  consequence 
of  the  disputation  at  Pamier  in  12UG ;  so  Hkewise  the  adherents  of 
a  certain  Bernardus  Primus.  The  adherents  of  Durandus,  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  clerks  and  scientifically  educated  persons, 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  apostolic  calling  of  preaching, 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  friends,  i,e»  adherents,  while  the 
adherents  of  Bernardus  Primus  at  the  same  time  practised  handi* 
crafts,  only  not  in  return  for  stipulated  payment  in  money. 

4.  The  further  developmiiit  of  the  Waldenses.  The  efforts  of 
Valdes,  which  were  repudiated  by  the  Church,  had  at  first,  in  the 

»  Chronicon  Laudunmse,  MGS,  XXVl,  449,  cf.  XX ITT. 
*  TnuB.  n.  119,  cf.  L  56. 
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assertion  of  the  universal  duty  of  preaching  ami  edification  by  tlia 
word  of  God.  produced  phenomena  of  a  species  of  couvcnticular  exer- 
cise of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age 
or  sex,  most  plaiidy  in  the  religious  movement  in  Metz  about  the 
turn  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  in  Milan  among  tlie 
Humiliates  *  who  had  come  under  Waldensian  influence.  But  the 
fundamental  notion  of  the  life  of  apostolic  poverty  very  early  led  to 
the  distinct  formation  of  a  brotherhood  of  ^tli*'  ascetically  perfect, 
who,  as  the  brethren  proper,  spiritually  led  their  adherents  (believers, 
friends). 

A  certain  Joannes  de  Bongho^  appears  as  head  of  the  Lombard 
Poor  thirty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Yaldes.  In  contrast  to  the 
JTrench.  Waidenses,  who  adhered  to  the  person  of  Yaldes  and  his 
views,  a  more  independent  spirit  was  active  among  the  Lombards, 
against  which  Yaldes,  accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  the  natural 
head  of  the  society,  combated  in  his  lifetime.  The  effort  of  the 
Lombards  to  place  an  elected  president  at  the  head  of  the  society 
was  resisted  Yaldee,  who  was  also  inclined  to  think  this  incom- 
patible with  Uie  vocation  of  the  apostolic  preacher.  Bat  afler  the 
death  of  Yaldes  the  French  brethren  no  longer  maintained  an  atti- 
tude so  averse  from  this  idea.  On  this  and  other  controverted 
points  the  French  Waldenses  (called  Ultramontenses  by  the  Lom- 
bards) negotiated  with  the  Italian  society  at  a  meeting  in  Bergamo 
in  1218,  of  which  we  have  information  in  the  rescript  of  the  Lom- 
iMurds  to  the  poor  Leonists  of  Germany.  But  diSerencee  in  funda- 
mental conceptions  still  prevented  the  desired  settlement.  It  may 
be  connected  with  the  harsh  attitude  of  the  founder  towards  them 
which  th«^  Lombards  felt  as  ii  breach  of  brotherliness,  that  after 
the  deatli  of  Valdcs,  the  asstTtion,  put  furtli  absolutely  by  the 
French,  that  Valdes  was  in  Paradise,"  was  only  admitted  by  the 
Lombards  under  the  protest  that  Valdes  and  a  certain  Vivetus  were 
to  be  regarded  as  sa\  ed,  provided  they  had  given  satisfaction  before 
death  for  all  their  guilt  and  failings. 

A  far-reaching  difference  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  F  rench 
desired  to  acknowledge  the  capacity  of  the  priests  ordained  by  the 
Church  to  carry  out  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  apart  from  their 
I  )i'rsonal  worthiness  or  un worthiness,  so  long  as  the  community  oi 
the  baptised  retained  them  in  office. 

'  Bernard  de  Fonte  calido  in  BP.  Luprd.  XXIV.  1B89;  Alboricus  trium 
fontium,MGS.  XXIIL  87b;  innocent  III.,  Epht,  II.  141 ;  XII.  17. 

*  Fttf.  the  book  of  the  citiasn  of  Fiaoensa,  Satvus  Biiroei  Sapra  fMBUk  of  the 
year  1286  in  DOll.,  IL  64. 
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In  tliis  the  sacramental  efficacy  was  based  partly  on  the  mere  power  of  the 
<li\iue  words  of  iastitution,  purdy  on  the  legal  ordination  of  the  priest,  partly 
on  an  immediate  influoioe  of  the  God-'inan  hiiiuelf  independently  of  men.  But 
the  Lombarda  made  the  worthinees  of  the  adminietnuit  n  condition,  as  Christ 
completes  the  tnaslnniiation  only  on  the  prayer  of  the  administrant,  and  will 
not  hear  the  prayer  of  an  unrighteous  person.  They  do  indeed  also  seek  a 
wuy  out  of  the  ditiicuity  in  so  far  as  the  worthy  believer  can  really  through 
Christ  receive  the  sacrament  even  from  an  unworthy  priest. 

While  therefore  the  Fienpk  Waldenaes  themaelves  were  ready 
to  xeoeiYe  tbe  saotament  from  the  hand  of  the  Bomish  clergy, 
Among  the  Lombards,  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  Donatist  oonceptiona 
which  were  widely  spread  among  the  heretics,  there  is  exhibited  a 
much  stronger  tendency  towards  separation  on  principle  from  the 
Eonush  hierarchy  and  towards  the  development  of  a  permanent  sect- 
arian priesthood  of  their  own,  to  which  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  also 
saw  themselves  driven  by  the  hostile  attitade  of  the  Ohnreh.  Hence 
the  French  at  Bergamo  also  admit  that  the  minUtri^  the  "  in  Chrhiti 
mcenlotii  ordine  ordinati,^'  ought  to  be  chosen  from  the  newly  con- 
verted, i.e.  the  novices  of  the  Poor,  who  have  bound  themselves  to 
tlie  apostolic  life,  or  from  the  friends  who  remain  amid  secular 
affairs  {amki  in  rebuff,  i.e.  in  sceculo  pt'nnnitentes).  While  tho 
apostolical  preaching  still  appears  to  them  &s  the  peculiar  duty  of 
the  Waldenses,  they  probably  at  that  time  still  hoped  by  attracting 
Romish  priests  to  assert  a  firm  footing  in  the  Christian  world.  As 
the  Waldenses  do  not  own  to  any  deviation  from  the  substant  e 
proper  of  the  Church's  faith,  oven  though  they  reject  on  principle 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  sacrifice  for  the  beneht  of  the  dead 
and  of  ecclesiastical  indulgences,  so  on  the  other  hand  they  uncon- 
ditionally maintain  the  Ghnroh^s  baptism  by  water  in  opposition 
to  the  Cathari  and  attach  importance  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  be  assured  of  the  agreement  of  the  Lombards  on  the  point, 
although  we  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  that  they  them- 
selves had  performed  baptism.  The  baptized  of  the  Church  remain 
the  object  of  her  influence,  for  which  reason  they  also  hold  their 
believers  to  the  Church's  Easter  confession  and  to  obedience  to  its 
pastors.  But  their  otftiception  of  the  life  of  apostolic  poverty  and  of 
the  duty  of  obejong  God  rather  than  men  in  their  preaching,  drives 
them  into  the  position  of  a  sort  of  apostolico-asoetic  uiti-himrohy, 
which  disturbs  the  priestly  government  of  believers  by  its  preaehing 
and  hearing  oon&Bsion.  Th^  preaching  to  the  friends  or  believers 
tends  predminantly  towards  religious  and  moral  conduct  aooording 
to  Christ's  rule,  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  steers 
A  course  towards  that  view  of  Christianity  which  regards  not 
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merely  all  hierarchical  rights  of  government  in  tlie  Church,  but  all 
compulsory'  authority  in  the  state  iucoinpatiblt>  with  the  Chrij>- 
tiau  society.  In  the  non-recognition  (  f  an}'  legislative  and  judicial 
competence  in  the  hierareh}',  and  in  the  claim,  themselves  to  govern 
their  believers  by  means  of  confession,  they  come  into  opposition 
to  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  The  time  was  even  then  just  dis- 
appearing, when  confession  to  the  priest  was  still  regarded  as  not 
absolutely  necessazy,  and  the  Church  was  just  beginning  to  lay 
exclusi^  o  claim  to  confess  if  )n  to  the  priest  and  the  judicially  con- 
ceived absolution  through  him.  But  the  Waidenses  founded  the 
warrant  of  their  evangelical  preachers  to  receive  confession  on  their 
apostolic  life,  and  in  so  doing  expressly  repudiated  the  conception  of 
absolution  as  a  judicial  act.  Their  oeleliratioii  of  tables  by  the 
presidents  also  received  a  religious  character.  In  allusion  to  the 
blessing  of  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  they  prayed 
for  a  blessing  on  the  bread  which  the  president  broke  and  distri- 
buted.  This  was  followed,  often  till  far  on  in  the  uight,  by  the 
preachings,  which  were  frequently  held  in  secret  places.  They  ez* 
hibited  great  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  gos- 
pels, episUes  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament  were  so  deeply 
impressed  even  upon  the  believers  that  many  of  them  distinguished 
themselves  by  great  knowledge  of  Scripture.  Those,  however,  who 
desired  ultimately  to  enter  into  th<'  brotherhood  of  the  poor  (the 
apostolic  preachers),  were  instructed  tor  years. 

A  peculiar  celebration  of  th^sacrament,  ct^rtainly  only  for  the  circle 
of  the  brethren  themselves,  is  induTntiil  ly  attested.  It  was  an  annual 
celebration  on  Thursday  in  Passion  Week,  which,  at  least  till  the 
sej)aran()n  of  the  two  parties,  was  similarly  celebrated  among  them 
all,  but  in  such  fashion  that  it  was  held  not  as  a  Mass  {sacripcinm 
and  holocaustum)^  but  as  a  simple  memorial  celebration,  on  the  basis 
of  the  words  of  institution  and  without  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies 
of  the  mass.  At  the  same  time  they  strictly  maintained  that  in 
this  ceremony  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  made,  and  in  per- 
forming it  the  president  prays  God  that  lie  may  become  worthy  to 
ofier  the  most  holy  body  which  is  adored  by  the  angels  in  heaven. 
It  is  also  now  expressly  asserted  that  the  celebration  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  brethren  and  must  be  kept  secret  from  the  beHevers. 
What  remained  over  of  the  elements  at  the  celebration  was  put 
away  in  safety  till  Easter  and  then  eaten.^  Elsewhere  Easter  Day 

*  The  account  in  M.vktkxe  et  Durand,  ITtes.  not.  anecd.,  V.  1751,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  but  (f  any  pcraons  iccre  present  who  asked  /or  it  lliey  mould  give  it 
them  " ;  which  accordingly  is  to  be  ondeistood  of  adiuiiiisfeAtioii  to  sdheronti. 
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is  mentioned  as  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  eating  of  the  bread  consecrated  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  designated  the  sign  of  the  Waldensian  heresy.  The  view  that  the 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  the  proper  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  society, 
were  empowered  as  sandaliati  (wearers  of  sandals)  to  make  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  is  further  based,  in  the  consuUatio  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona  (1242),  on  the  principle  that  the  consecration  may  be 
cairied  oat  by  any  righteous  person,  even  by  women,  who  belong  to 
their  seot^  and  on  the  additional  assertion  that  every  holy  "  person, 
is  a  priest.^  This  shows  that  eyen  among  the  French  Waldenses,  in 
spite  of  their  initial  divergence  from  the  Lombards,  the  view  pre- 
vails which  regards  the  efficacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacraments  as 
conditioned  by  the  freedom  of  the  officiating  pliest  from  mortal  sin. 
They  are  at  least  accused  of  holding  this  conviction  in  secret  if  not 
openly.  Hence  they  come  more  and  more  to  the  point  of  regarding 
themselves  as  the  true  spiritual  liierarchy  for  believers.  A  hier- 
archical organization  was  actually  set  up  among  them.  From  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  view  prevails  liiat  all  the  actual 
brothers  form  one  order  composed  of  the  three  grades,  of  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons.  Without  the  first  grade,  the  otdo  jjontiji- 
calh^^  it  would  not  be  perfect.  ' 

The  Bishop  {Major  or  Majoralis,  between  which  two  expressions  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  fixed  dilibreiice)  is  elected  by  the  entire  body  of  priests  and  deacons 
unanimously  with  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  l)ut  without  any  other  cere- 
monies, after  he  has  made  a  confession  of  faith  before  the  brethren  and  a  secret 
confflseion  of  sine  to  the  consecrator.  When  it  is  possible,  the  consecration  is 
to  be  performed  by  another  major,  who  holds  the  ordo  pontiflealis  (a  mi^or 
4>rdinatus)^  or  failing  such,  by  an  older  presbyter  who  occupies  the  place  of 
president  (a  major  non  ordinatus).  The  actual  position  of  a  major  therefore 
extends  further  tlian  the  j^rade  of  a  bishop  (for  wliom  electus  a  deo  et  homin- 
ibus  is  a  favourite  designation),  but  at  least  presupposes  the  grade  of  the 
presbytexate ;  a  diaeonus  who  is  elected  a  majoralis  must  first  be  consecrated 
a  presbyter.  The  conseoration  of  the  presbyters  takes  place  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  the  major  and  the  entire  body  of  presbyters,  that  of  the  deacon 
by  the  hands  of  the  major  alone,  and  the  deacon  then  first  takes  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  To  be  elected  deacon  a  man  must  first  have 
been  six  years  in  the  society  (Dull.,  II.  W^).  On  the  other  hand  no  ono  may 
belong  to  the  number  of  the  perfect,  who  has  not  at  leasit  received  the  ordo  of 


These  words,  however,  axe  not  to  he  foond  in  the  acoonnts  of  Bbbkabous  Ovi- 
DOms,  iVoefiea,  p.  247,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassone  in 
DaLLiNQiis,  n.  7,  which  are  tnceable  to  the  same  souroe  and  coincide  almost 

verbally. 

'  Tlius  we  must  read  Doll.,  II.  7,  as  is  shown  by  Bern.  Guhl.  Pracf..  217. 
-  So  we  must  read  Doll.,  II,  97,  instead  of  ordo  perfectiwialui,  an  is  shown  by 
11. 109  sqq. 
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deacon  {ih.  ICKS).  The  association  must  tlv n  fore  have  been  comprehensiv© 
enough  to  include  novices  also.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  titatus  of  the 
pauperes  C^riati  itself  is  attached  to  the  oonseoratioA  to  the  diaoooate  and  tha 
yows  then  aasomed. 

JChafact  that  we  hear  hat  little  of  femalo  preaching  poor-folk  is  probably 
connected  with  this  monastic  hierarchical  development.  Tlie  Waldenses  in 
Langucdoc  (beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centnrj-)  r<»ftiso  admission  into  their 
ranks  to  maidens  and  widows  because  tbey  cannot  preach  or  receive  the  order 
of  the  diaoooate  (Doll.,  II.  117).*  A  married  man,  even  when  eeparation  from 
the  wife  has  taken  plaoe  by  her  consenti  ia  refused  admission,  on  the  ground 
of  Matt.  xix.  n  (Doll.,  II.  104);  the  admission  of  a  widower,  in  itself  permis- 
sible, tliey  avoid,  becHuse  Buch  a  person  after  his  preyious  habits  of  life  might 
©asily  full  into  sins  of  the  flesh  {ib.  105). 

What  has  already  been  said  involves  that  among  the  French  Waldcas^  there 
were  a  number  of  nuuores,  with  or  without  episcopat  consecratloB.  Keyertha- 
less  a  most  highly  mooarchieal  goyemmeiit»  and  one  which  lasted  duxing 
the  life  of  the  holder,  is  probable.  In  Languedoc  a  person  of  this  sort  ia 
culled  iniii/'sfrr  or  mhitsfer  major.  John  of  Lorraine  was  succeeded  as 
minister  mujor  by  a  coriaiu  Chrisiinus,  a  plain  man  of  no  literary  education, 
who  had  already  held  the  grade  of  majoralis  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former. 

The  history  of  the  Inquisition  shows  what  deep  roots  WaldensianiBm  had 
struck  and  how  widely  it  had  spread  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourleenth  centariea 
both  in  Bomance  lands  and  in  Germany  and  the  eastern  neighbouring  districts. 
There  it  was  the  French  form  of  the  sect  which  worked,  hers  the  Lombard. 
Vid.  i^fra, 

8.  Hie  Oonflict  with  Hereqr. 

^mrct»:  Bbbmardus  Guidomu,  Practka  (p.  891);  N.  ETMnicns,  Diredorhm 
Inqui9itor.f  Bom.  1578 ;  P.  Frbdbbxoo,  Carpus  document.  Inquis.  hartt, 
pravit.  NeerlandioB,  I.,  Gent.  1888;  Portions  of  acts  at  the  end  of  Fh.  DB 

LiMBORCii,  hist.  Iixjuis.  Ain^itfl.  — Literature:  Ltmboroh  I.e.:  F. 
Hoffmann,  G.  </.  Imfu.,  Bona  i6li<,  2  vols.;  J.  FrrKER,  (/osffzl.  KlufUltrung 
dcr  Todesstra/e  in  MOG.  1^80;  Ch.  Mounier,  L'imjui.sition  datm  it  midi 
de  la  France,  Par.  1881;  H.  Lba,  HisL  of  ike  Inqu,^  New  York,  1888, 
3  yols. 

1.  in  sQUthcrTi  Franco,  especially,  ever3'thinn;  seemed  to  rise  in 
(>p]iosition  to  the  Chiircli  and  the  liatod  clorgj-.  Nearly  all  laud- 
owners  protect'^d  the  heretics,  and  the  church  had  in  vain  threa- 
tened and  enticed  at  synods.  At  the  castle  of  Lombres,  near  the 
town  of  Albi,  an  examination  of  the  heretics  TiaTt' taken  place  m 
presence  of  the  bishop  at  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the 
heretics  {honi  homines)  before  arbiters  appointed  by  both  sides,  and 
the  Church  had  been  unable  to  take  any  measures  against  them. 
At  that  time  the  Cathari  declared  against  the  Old  Testament, 
against  the  oath  and  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  adminis- 

'  However,  a  certain  Hugueta  (Doll.,  11.  144),  and  indeed  the  wife  of  a  Wal- 
densian,  is  mentioned  ashcsretica  per/ecta  sectcR  Waldensium;  also  muUer^s 
WdldenHS  perform  religioitts  sets  upon  a  sick  adherent  {ib,  298). 
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ter  the  sacraments,  and  denied  unworthy  priests  all  power  of  the 
priesthood,  but  as  further  regards  their  doctrines  maintained  an 
attitude  of  entire  reserve.    Two  years  thereafter  they  held  the 
assembly  at  St  Felix  de  Coiaman  (p.  387).   Somewhat  later  Count 
Baymond  Y.  of  Toulouse,  pressed  by  his  brother*ia-law,  Lewis  Vn., 
called  in  the  Cisterdaiis  to  his  assistance.  The  Cardinal  Legate  Peter 
of  S.  Chx3rsogonii8,  sent  at  the  instigation  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  found  the  church  tiniyersally  despised,  and  the  heretics 
treated  with  reverence  and  the  dergy  derided.    The  Cistercian 
Hekby  of  Clairvanx,  in  the  domain  of  Bogbb  11.  of  Beziers,  pro- 
claimed the  ban  against  him,  and,  supported  by  Alexander  in.'8 
demand  at  the  Third  Lateran  Council  (1179;,  enticed  people  to  join 
the  crusade  against  the  heretics,  which  was  carried  oat  in  1181 
against  Roger  II.  but  without  permanent  result.   In  1198  Innocent 
III.  sent  his  legates  witli  the  most  extensive  authority  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  southern  France.    AHNOLP^f  Citeaux 
and  PiERRg  of  Cx^stelnau.  the  Cistercians  employed  by  Innocent.  U 
tried  a  more  spiritual  method  of  procedure  at  the  instillation  of ' ' 
Bishop  DiEfio  (if  Osma,  and  his  sub-prior.  T)r)MiX](  i  s,  preached  and 
disputed  with  Cathari  iu  the  castles  of  the  nobles  without  result. 
But  when  PrERRKwas  murdered  (1208),  and  llaymoud  VI.,  of 
Toulouse,  was  (un  justly)  snspected  of  instigating;  the  deed,  Arnold  of 
Citeaux,  summoned  King  PhiUp  of  France  and  ihe  French  nobility  r 
to  the  crusade  against  the  nest  of  heretics,  and  the  opposition  of<^uu«Js^ 
northern,  Norman,  to  southern,  Komance  France,  the  seductions 
of  avarice  and  the  attraction  of  the  luxuriant  country  procured 
great  accessions  to  the  crusade.    As  Ea3'mond  humbled  himself, 
even  himself  taking  the  cross  against  the  heretics,  he  was  at  first 
spared,  and  action  was  taken  against  the  possessions  of  Count  Roger 
of  Beziers,  Carcassone,  Albi  and  Basez.   From  the  town  of  Albi 
the  whole  heretically  infected  population  of  the  country  was  called  .  r  ni^^ 
Albigeois  (Albigensis),  and  Albigensis  now  became  a  heretical  name,^^^^^ 
at  first  for  all  heresies  attacked,  without  distinction,  but  shortly  for 
the  Cathari  in  particular.  According  to  his  own  admission  Arnold 
raged  furiously,  without  sparing  rank,  sex  or  age,  with  miurder,  ^ 
pillage  and  fire  in  Christ's  name.    SniOH  de  Montfobt's  thirst  for,  . 
territory  and  ABiroiJ>'s  fanaticism  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  1  ^^yii 
Innocent  himself.   Simon  now  conquered  the  territory  of  Baymond  ' 
VI.  also,  and  caused  the  Synod  of  Moutpellier  (1215)  to  assign  it 
to  himself,  and  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  confirmed  this  robbery. 
But  Raymond  w^on  ground  again,  especially  after  Simon's  death 
(1218),  and  his  son  Raimund  VII.  was  again  lord  of  his  domain  in 
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1222.  But  although  the  latter  showed  himself  entirely  tractable 
towards  the  Church,  Lewis  VIII.  of  France,  took  the  cross  again.^t, 
him  in  12*20,  at  the  iust  ii^at ioii  of  Pope  Huiiunus  ill.  Although  the 
enterprise  was  prevented  by  the  shortly  ensuing  fieatli  of  the  kiiiir, 
Raymond  was  obliged  in  1229  to  agree  to  a  peace  which  bi-uugiiL 
one  part  of  his  territory  directly  to  the  crown  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  similar  union  as  regards  the  other. 
^  *2.  The  systematic  ecclesiastical  persecution  of  the  heretics, 
already  introduced  by  the  Third  Lateran  Council  in  il7i^,  was  made 
the  chief  duty  of  the  episcopal  synodal  courts  by  Lrcirs  III.,  in 
1184*  Laymen  were  bound  by  oath  to  inform  against  all  suspected 
persons,  and  negligent  bishops  were  threatened  with  deposition. 
The  Fourth  Jjateran  C(^imcil  carried  these  precepts  into  ezecation. 
Exoommniucated  heretics  axe  to  be  given  oyer  to  the  secular  power 
for  punishment  and  confiscation  of  their  goods,  suspected  persons, 
if  they  do  not  purge  themselves  within  a  year,  are  likewise  to  be 
punished  as  heretics,  secular  governors  are  to  be  bound  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  heretics  on  pain  of  exoommunication.  fiecalcitrants 
are  to  be  deprived  of  their  territories  with  release  of  their  subjects 
&om  their  oath,  with  a  view  to  bestowing  them  on  Catholic 
masters.  Ftotectors  of  heretics  fall  under  the  ban,  and  in  case  of 
obstinacy  become  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office  and  giving 
evidence.  On  the  basis  of  these  regulations  the  Council  of  Toulouse 
in  1229  carried  out  this  "episcopal  inquisition."  The  regular 
auricular  confession  introduced  by  Innocent  was  made  to  support 
the  government  of  the  comiiiiiuities.  Tlni  Council  of  Toulouse  went 
the  length  of  requiring  all  believers  to  communicate  three  times, 
au'l  every  two  years  they  were  to  swear  adherence  to  the  Church  ; 
sus[>ectcd  persons  were  forbidden  medical  and  other  assistanc»'.  But 
a  few  years  later  in  place  of  the  episcopal  iii(|uisitiou  there  was 
introduced  (by  (xregory  IX.  1232-33;  the  inquisition  by  special 
commissioners  of  the  Pope,  especially  the  begging  friare,  particu- 
larly the  Dominicans,  as  more  jiliable  instruments.  At  the  same 
time,  the  secular  rnlers,  Frederick  11.  as  well  as  Lewis  IX.,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  ancient  view  which  was  already  rooted  in  the  Wawiuti 
(not  the  Germanic)  legislation,  placed  the  secular  arm  at  the  service 
of  the  Church  by  their  comprehensive  laws  against  heresy. 

The  abnormal  principles  of  the  inquisitorial  method  of  procedure 
already  [showed  themselves  at  the  Coimcil  of  Nai  bonne  in  1235. 
The  names  of  the  accused  and  the  witnesses  remained  concealed, 
criminals  also  and  dishonourable  persons  were  admitted  as  witnesses^ 
and  mere  testimony  was  to  suffice  for  conviction.    Toitnre  was 
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adopted  from  the  secular  process  of  inquisition  ;  indwd  the  spiritual 
inquisitors  also  began,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  avowals  secret,  to 
practise  the  torture  themselves  instead  of  the  secular  power.  Ac- 
cording to  Pope  Urban  IV.  (1261)  the  spiritual  inquisitors  may  mutu- 
ally absolve  each  other  when,  by  the  appUoation  of  seoular  means 
of  force,  they  incur  excommunication  or  so-called  irregularity 
according  to  the  canonical  law.  Bat  actual  practice  went  still 
farther,  especially  in  aoathem  France,  where  heretics  were  scented 
everywhere,  and  blind  passion  and  the  meet  self-seeking  interests 
loosed  the  reins  and  placed  themselves  above  all  observance  of  the 
forms  of  law.  In  Germany  also,  the  episcopal  process  of  inqoisition 
was  very  soon  poshed  into  the  baokgroond  by  special  papal  inqoisi- 
tors.  The  Dominican  friar  Dorso  and  the  one-eyed  Hans  seem  at 
first  to  have  worked  without  higher  credentials,  by  sparring  the 
people  on  against  the  heretics,  and  to  have  decided  the  judges,  while 
the  clergy  stiU  complained  of  their  action.  Now,  however,  there 
followed  the  commission  to  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  also  as  judges 
of  heresy  Frederick  n.  promised  his  protection  in  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. CoKBAD  of  Marburg,  probably  neither  a  Dominican  nor  a 
Franciscan,  but  a  secular  priest,  standing  on  close  relations  with  the 
popes  since  Innocent  III.,  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Landgrave 
Lewis  IV.  ot  Thuringia  and  lather  confessor  of  his  wife,  8.  Elizabeth, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  strict  ascetic  and  zealous  churchman  ; 
without  personal  self-interest  he  exercised  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
influence,  but  ui  lus  [)astoral  care  of  the  Landgravine  nfter  t  luj  death 
of  her  husband  his  ecclesiastical  strictness  devt  ^jpeii  into  the  rudest 
fanaticism,  which  mercilessly  enslaved  the  pious  woman  and  sought 
to  make  her  a  saint  by  mortifying  the  flesh  and  every  tender  emo- 
tion,   ^s  inc^uisitor  ho  smothered_j^^ 

Gregory  IX.  ma^BThilS^cIesiasticai  visitor  and  censor  of  the  clergy. 
The  terrorism  of  the  judge  of  heresy,  supported  by  papal  authority, 
feared  neither  princes  nor  bishops.  On  the  most  frivolous  accusa- 
tions he  left  his  victims  nothing  but  the  choice  of  confessing  and 
being  thrust  into  a  monastery,  or  denying  and  ending  at  the  stake. 
A  complaint  of  the  rich  Graf  von  Sayn  at  the  Assembly  of  Mayence 
in  1233  *  led  to  a  complaint  by  German  bishops  of  him  for  proceed* 
ing  as  he  did.  A  few  days  later,  on  his  way  back  to  Marbutg  (30th 
July,  1233),  he  was  slain  along  with  his  companions  by  some  nobles* 

Conrail's  name  soem.s  to  liave  been  unjustly  connected  with  the  notorious 
crusade  agaiusL  the  SteJingians.   This  free  peasantry  on  the  lower  Weser  do- 
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fended  thomsolves  against  the  Counts  of  Oldenburg  and  were  involved  iu  the 
conflicts  over  the  reappolntmeDt  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Bremen,  from  the 
tithe-rights  of  which  they  sought  to  withdraw  themselveB.  After  Archblsbop 
Gerhard  II.  hud  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  in  conflict  with  them  (1229),  a  synod 
of  Bremen  of  1'2;»0  declared  the  Stediugians  heretics.  Their  defiance  of  the  ban 
was  interpreted  aj^ainst  thcin  as  contempt  for  the  .spiritual  power  of  fhc  kr»vs 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  What  else  is  alleged  against  them  refers 
merely  to  remnants  of  heathen  superstition.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  summoned  a 
crusade  against  the  defiant  peasants,  which,  after  wavering  success,  led  in  the 
apringof  1234  to  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  Stedingians  near  Altenesch 
in  Westmarschen.   E.  L.  Th.  Henkb,  A',  r.  3/.,  Mat  h.  18C1 ;  A.  Hausrath,  K  r. 

1881,  and  in  his  shorter  writings;  B.  Kaltxbr,  Prag.  1882;  Weobus  in 
HZ.,  V.  351. 

8.  Remembering  the  original  spiritual  vocation  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Wazo 
of  Liige  in  the  eleventh  century  had  protested  decidedly  against  the  application 
of  violent  means  against  the  heretics,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  pious  church* 

men  like  Bernard  still  recoiled  from  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  means  of  force 

aprainst  the  hprotics.  They  were  to  be  taken  not  with  weapons  but  with 
reasons,  but  the  obstinate  were  to  be  shunned  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Apostle. 

But  the  Church,  which  had  long  identified  her  ordinances  with 
the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  with 
submission  to  the  Churcli,  could  not  abide  permanently  at  this 
standpoint.  Tlie  vineyard  of  the  Lord  was  to  bo  protec  ted  against 
desohitors  and  the  authorities  impelled  to  place  theii-  compulsory 
powers  at  the  service  of  the  Church.  St.  Hildegard  would  nut  hear 
of  the  killing  ol  heretics,  but  summoned  the  governing  powers  to 
expel  them  and  seize  their  goods.  But  after  th'^  Clmrrh,  lighuug  iur 
her  existence,  had  taken  tlie  extreme  step  and  called  in  the  sword 
and  the  secular  legislation  to  her  hplp,  scholastic  theor}"  also  devotefl 
itself  to  the  vindication  of  the  practice  ot  tho  Church.  According 
to  Thomas,  the  Church  certainly  has  not  the  right  to  force  unbe- 
lievers (non-Ghristiam)  to  believe;  bat  she  is  to  force  apostate 
heretios  by  the  nse  of  bodil3'  compulsion  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  baptismal  vows.  To  accept  the  faith  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
free  will,  bat  to  maintain  that  which  has  been  accepted  is  a  matter 
necessity.  Heresy  is  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  falsification  of  the 
faith  worse  than  false  coining,  and  deserves  not  merely  exdosion 
firom  the  Chnrcbi  bat  also  from  the  world.  The  Church  can  ezer* 
oise  mercy  towards  the  converted  heretic,  bat  to  the  backsliding 
heretic  it  can  only  extend  penance  as  a  means  of  grace,  bat  can  no 
longer  present  him  with  life.  As  obedient  sabjection  to  the  doo* 
trines  and  precepts  of  the  Chorch  is  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
virtue  of  believers,  but  independent  prosecution  of  questions  of  the 
faith  as  audacity  dangerous  to  the  soul,  she  must  regard  all  discus- 
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sions  on  the  faith  without  the  leading  strings  of  the  Church  with 
increasing  aversion,  bind  religious  edification  and  teaching  to  the 
authorisation  of  the  Church,  and  shut  out  the  layman  from  inde- 
pendent access  to  tihe  sources  of  Scripture.  Giegoiy  Vn.,  with 
correct  hierarchical  instinct,  already  showed  himself  not  even  in- 
inclined  towards  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernaculars  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  Bible  among  the  laity.  Qn  this  question 
Innocent  m.  still  held  comparatively  mild  and  reserved  opinions ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  Albigensian  movement  the  Council  of 
Toulouse  (1229,  can.  14),  which  was  certainly  only  local,  moved 
decidedly  against  heresy  by  prohibiting  the  Bibla  Laymen  were 
not  to  possess  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  only 
along  with  the  Breviary  and  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  per- 
haps a  Psalter,  and  this  only  in  the  Latin  tongue.* 

'  Cithe  CounoU  of  Beadeis,  1246,  eon,  ZO, 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 
The  B«g:gmg  Frian. 

1.  The  Franciscans, 

Sources:  The  Life  of  Francis  by  Thomas  of  Celano  {  i2-2'J.  tlio  so-call<Hl  ieff*>mLt 
Gregorii  IX.);  tlia  vtlu  of  tlie  tren  socii,  that  of  Boaaventura  in  ASB. 
Oct.  2.  683  aqq.;  and  that  likewise  composed  by  Tuomas  of  Celano  (Ed. 
A1IM0NI,  Borne  188D),  at  the  deeire  of  the  General-ininister  Creaeentiiis; 
JORDAMI  DB  Janb,  cfe  primitii'omm  fratritm  in  Teutoniam  viisnorum 
conversatt'one  et  vita  memorabilia,  ed  G.  VfnCT  in  .VSGW.,  V.,  1870,  and  in 
Anahcta  Francisrcmri,  Quaracchi,  I.  1S85  (cf.  Dbsifi.k  ALKG.,  I.  sqq.) 
Ku  r-ESTON.  de  adventu  fratr.  min.  iit  Anylta  in  Hon.  Franc  (Sc.  r.  Br.), 
©d.  BuE\s  ICR  1858,  and  Howlkt  1881. — Literature:  K.  Hass,  Franz,  v. 
Aas.,  Lpzg.  1856 ;  K.  MuLLBR,  <2.  Anfiirnje  da  MinorUtnordens  u.  d.  Bu$b^ 
bruderschaftettj  Freiburg  1886. 

1.  Gtova^i  BERyARDONE,  Called  Francesco  by  his  father,  a  rich 
cloth  mer<-hant  in  Assisi,  connected  with  France,  grew  up  in  bright 
enjoyment  of  life  aniiil  the  wanton  pursuits  of  the  opulent  city 
youth,  and  nfter  a  severe  illness  took  a  pr*>[uuiid  inward  turn 
towards  rt'bVion,  sought  soUtudo,  and  renonnfod  the  world.  "On 
account  of  his  lavish  Itenevolonce  he  qnarrelUnl  witli  his  father, 
desired  tor  the  Lord's  sake  to  fori^et  father  and  mother,  and  poverty 
became  his  mistress,  who  filled  liim  with  the  royal  fneliiiL:  <  'f  free- 
dom from  the  world.  On  account  of  his  eccentric  nature  he  was 
sometimes  regarded  as  mad,  sometimes  as  a  saint.  Following  the 
IjOTcL's  command,  he  seeks  to  invite  men  to  repentance  and  the  king^ 
dom  of  God,  in  literal  accordaDoe  with  Matthew  x.  and  Lake  x., 
without  gokl  or  silver,  without  purse,  shoe,  or  staff.  The  power  of 
simplicity  and  humility  soon  wins  ntnriorous  companions  to  a  like 
aim.  From  Pope  Innocent,  in  spite  of  many  scraples,  he  obtains 
at  least  verbal  permission  that  these  viri  pcenUentiaUB  should  con- 
tinue their  apostolic  life  acoofding  to  the  precepts  of  Francis, 
renouncing  all  property.  Francis  finds  as  much  satisfaction  in 
begging  as  in  beneficence,  but  at  first  he  directed  his  companions  to 
gain  what  was  needful  for  their  support  by  manual  labour  but  by 
this  means  only.  The  small,  quickly  increasing  band  at  first  lived 
at  home,  assembling  once  annually  at  the  church  of  Fdrtiuncula  at 
AasisL  They  preach  repentance  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  and 
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practise  mercy,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  like,  and  think  of 
missions  among  the  unbelievers.  With  this  purpose  Francis  under- 
took journeys  to  Syria  and  Morocco,  entirely  without  preparation 
and  without  any  result.  Five  of  his  brethren  suffered  the  martyr's 
death  in  Morocco  in  1219.  At  the  Whitsunday  assembly,  at  Assisiy 
in  1219,  the  sending  out  of  apostles  to  the  different  Christian 
countries  was  resolved  upon  and  carried  out.  Francis  himself  went 
with  twelve  brethren  to  the  East.  Pope  Honorius  m,  recom- 
mended and  approved  their  manner  of  life  (FCtth.  606). 

2.  After  the  retam  of  S*rancis  from  the  East,  the  need  of  a  more 
pem^nenjLj^lgaBjzation  of  the  /hrfnw  wtnorgs,  as  they  are  now 
called,  made  itself  felt,  for  which  Cardinal  TJgoIino  (afterwards  Pope 
Gregory  as  pirotector  of  the  young  society,  used  his  influence 
with  Honorins  HI.  Honorius  required  the  estahUshment  of  a 
novitiate  and  the  taking  of  an  irrevocable  vow,  and  sanctioned  the 
garb  hitherto  worn  (a  simple  cape  with  a  cowl  of  coarse  stuff,  and 
held  together  by  a  cord).  The  new  rule,  which  expanded  the 
original  precepts  of  Francis  of  1209,  was'  discussed  at  the  Whit- 
sunday assembly  of  1221  by  the  society  which  had  now  increased  to 
8000  members.  The  ideal  of  imitating  the  life  of  poverty  of  Christ 
and  tlie  apostles  has  ah'eady  experienced  au  application  in  dilferent 
directions.  Some  put  preaching  first,  others  apply  themselves  to 
an  anchorite  life  of  prayer,  still  others  pra(  tise  humility  ami  self- 
denial  in  petty  labour,  the  fmit  01  which  i^oes  to  the  poor.  A  clear 
image  of  the  latt^^r  is  afforded  by  the  life  of  S.  AF<nr>irs.  Thus  the 
rule  of  1221  already  distiup:Ttishes  between  prcEciicatorcs^  oraloreSy 
and  lahora fores.  Priests  have  already  ent«'red  the  soidety,  and  from 
them  tlie  l)rethren  receive  absolution  and  the  Lord's  Sup})er.  The 
orp;anizatioii  is  then  perfected  by  the  rule  confirmed  by  Honorius 
III.,  which  as  yet  takes  no  ref^ard  of  the  foundation  of  monasteries 
and  fixed  settlements.  The  travelling  brethren  enjoy  hospitality, 
or  earn  their  support  by  their  services.  The  rule  of  1221  had  still 
uttered  a  warning  against  treating  such  settlements  as  property  to 
be  defended  against  others.  Nevertheless  eremUoria,  or  cells,  are 
known,  to  which  the  brethren  temporarily  retire.  The  systematic 
sending  forth  of  brethren  to  the  various  countries  introduces  new 
cironmstances.  Beceived  into  refuges  and  hospices,  or  acoommo* 
dated  by  bishops  and  pastors  in  private  houses,  they  also  probably 
hire  rooms  in  towns  for  their  residence.  Presents  of  ground  and 
soil  lead  to  the  erection  of  convents,  in  which  case,  the  alleged 
condition  of  holding  no  property  is  formally  maintained,  e.g,  in 
England  by  transferring  the  piece  of  land  and  the  buildings  as 
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property  to  the  town,  whUe  the  brethren  only  claim  the  usufruct, 
til  tlie  rule  of  1223,  mention  is  no  longer  made  of  work  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  bread,  and  begging  as  their  peculiar  precept  is 
formally  regulated  in  the  fixed  settlements.  Now,  however,  the 
pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  soienoe  is  soon  taken  up,  a  purpose  which 
was  remote  from  the  original  intention  of  Franois.  Francis  had 
already  in  1220  pennitted  his  spiritual  kinsman,  S.  Antony  of 
Padua,  who  had  come  over  from  the  Augustinian  Canons  to  the 
Minorites,  to  teach  the  brethren  theology  ;  only,  science  was  not  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  prayer.  But  schools  soon  arise  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convents  themselyes.  The  Franciscans  find  their  way  to  the 
teaching  chairs  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  on  this  side  also  become 
powerful  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Church,  although  this  is 
unacceptable  to  the  original  spurit  of  the  society.  It  is  complained 
that  Paris  has  destroyed  Assisi.  Francis  had  inculcated  on  his 
followers  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  paj^i^I  privileges  and 
favours.  Nevertheless  this  happened  very  soon,  the  order  was 
favoured  by  the  popes  in  every  way  as  a  useful  and  pliant  instru- 
ment in  their  hands,  and  thereby  was  greatly  estranged  from  its 
original  ideal. 

Francis  himself  survived  to  see  the  beginning  of  this  great  trans- 
formation, and  more  and  more  handed  over  the  guidance  of  his 
powt-nully  increasing  Order  to  the  bom  organizer,  his  pupil.  Klia.s 
of  Cortona.  Early  wum  out  by  asceticism  and  restless  activit3*7Tie 
died  in  122r»,  stretched  on  the  floor  of  liis  l>eloved  church  of  Por- 
tiuncnla.  His  testament  '  is  the  attempt  to  maintain  Ins  ■  l  i  i'lfts 
in  opjiosition  to  the  rule  of  122.')  and  the  wholt'  new  devdopiaent  ct 
the  order.  Here  labour  is  again  recommended,  the  elibrt  after 
papal  privileges  censured,  and  the  avoidance  of  his  precepts  by 
"  glossing  "  the  rule  in  the  interest  of  more  recent  re(juiroments  for- 
biddeij.  As  early  as  1228  Francis  was  canonised  by  G-regory  IX. ; 
but  the  crying  contradiction  between  the  rule  and  the  actual  existence 
of  rich  properties  in  convents  and  churches,  led,  after  the  discussions 
of  the  General  Chapter  of  1230,  to  Gregory's  decision  against  the 
validity  of  the  testament.^  Monasticism  had  hitherto  interpreted 
the  vow  of  poverty  in  the  sense  that  only  the  individual  was  to  hold 
no  property  personally,  but  that  the  society  as  a  whole  might  do  so. 
This  was  contradictory  of  the  thought  of  Francis ;  but  recourse  was 
had  to  the  idea  that  only  the  usufruct  of  goods  bestowed  on  it 

'  WADi>iN<i  cul  a.  1228,  No.  3G,  aU>o  in  ASB.  I.e.  titiS,  certainly  incorrectly 
rogarded  by  Rewmi  as  a  forgery. 
*  BttU  of  28  Sep.,  1290,  in  Fotth.  No.  6820-6827. 
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pertiiincfl  to  the  ordt-r,  whereby  certainly  it  remained  uncertain  in 
many  cases  whose  property  they  were.  Similar!}'  the  prohibition 
to  take  money  was  got  round  by  the  pretext  that  it  was  only  pro- 
hibited to  the  members  of  the  order  themselves,  but  not  to  tlieir 
selected  procurators.  Under  the  new  General  Minister  of  the  Order, 
Elias  of  Gorton  a,  who  was  elevated  in  1227,  put  away  in  1230,  and 
again  prevailed  in  1236,  the  worldly-wise  innovations  wrestled  with 
the  antique  austere  spirit  of  an  Antony  of  Padua  and  the  BO-caUed 
Cmarians  (adherents  of  Caosarins  of  Spiies),  till  Elias,  overthrown 
once  more  in  1239,  working  on  the  side  of  Frederick  11.,  as  an  expert 
mediator,  and  finally  aa  a  decided  enemy  of  the  papal  policy,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  Church  and  the  Order  as  an  apostate.  On  his 
deathbed  (125B)  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  and  the  Order. 
But  the  internal  contradiction  of  the  actual  secular  position  of  the 
Order,  with  its  original  spirit,  dragged  it  in  subsequent  times  into 
the  deepest  dissensions. 

2.  The  Second  Order  of  S.  Jrancis. 

Sources:  The  Kule  lu  HoLSTiiNius-BsoCKUlf  cod*  reg,.  III.  84;  the  vita  in 
ASB.Aug.2,755. 

fir^itA  qnigfj  the  daughter  of  a  highly  esteemed  knight  of  Assisi, 
seized  by  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  S.  Francis,  fled  in  her  eighteenth 
year  from  her  family,  and  was  brought  by  Francis,  who  cut  off  her 
hair,  into  a  neighbouring  Benedictine  monastery,  and  afUrwards, 
when  like-minded  persons  gathered  about  her,  into  a  residence  near 
the  church  of  S.  Bamian,  which  he  had  restored.  The  society  of 
"  the  poor  women  "  thence  received  the  name  of  the  Damianitesses. 
i^-om  Cardinal  Ugulmo  (p.  405),  in  the  absence  of  S.  Francis,  they 
received  a  more  severe  form  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  But  in  1221. 
at  their  pressing  request,  Francis  gave  them  a  rule  of  Ufe  of  their 
own  which  Honorius  III.  confirmed.  The  "  Clariflses/'  as  they  were 
now  called,  vowed  obedience  to  the  Pope  and  Brother  Francis  and 
their  successors,  lived  in  strict  seclusion  with  much  silence  and 
work  in  common,  and  l)esides  the  walls  and  gardens  of  their  cloisters 
were  to  possess  nothing  of  their  own,  and  live  on  voluntary  gifts. 
Amid  great  privations  the  order  nevertheless  quickly  spread.  In 
spite  of  frequent  severe  want  Clara  disdained  mitigations  of  her  rule 
offered  by  Gregory  IX.  She  only  wanted  to  be  released  from  her 
sins  but  not  from  foUowing'Christ,  Nevertheless  Innocent  IV.,  in 
1246,  and  Urban  IV.,  still  further  mitigated  the  rnle.  Those  who 
lived  under  the  mitigated  rule  were  designated  Urbanists. 
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3.  Tlie  Order  of  S.  Dominic 

Stmrces:  The  oldest  vita  by  Jordanus  (Dominic's  siu  cf.<s<Br)  dtprii''  'j'!is 
ordt'nis  pra<1ictorum  in  ASB  ,  An-,'.  1,545;  the  legend  most  used  in  the 
Order  itself  is  that  by  Humukkti  s  db  Romanis,  the  fifth  Cpn^ral  of  the 
Order;  the  Kule  in  Holstknu's-Bkockib,  IV.  10,  and  t\\Q<JonstitHtion»'s  of 
1228  in  DasiFLB  ALKG.  1885,  165  aqq.— Literature:  Mamachi,  annales 
ord.  pr^ediCt  Horn,  1746;  QuteiF  et  Eochabd,  seripiorts  ord.prwdie.t^ 

The  Order  of  Dominicans,  which  by  the  development  of  history 
was  closely  paralleled  witli  the  Franciscan  Order,  nevertlielt  ss  had 
an  essentially  different  origin.  Over  against  the  "  unconscious  and 
genial "  Francis,  following  his  immediate  religious  impulses  in 
simplicity  of  heart  and  glowing  love^  who,  outwardly  mean-looking 
in  his  soiled  cowl,  draws  men's  hearts  by  the  power  of  his  unselfish 
love  to  Christ  and  the  poor,  stands  Dominic^  the  dignified  and 
learned  Spaniard  of  high  CastiUan  family,  with  the  ^pect  of  one 
who  consciously  pursues  an  end.  Bom  in  the  diocese  of  Osma  in 
1170,  Bishop  Diego  made  him  a  canon  of  his  regular  chapter.  In 
his  retmue  he  appeared  in  southern  France  on  occasion  of  the  con- 
sultations with  the  Cistercians  at  Montpellier,  in  1204,  with  the 
exhortation  to  work  hy  the  simple  method  of  the  apostles  in  convert- 
ing heretics,  and  sought  to  adhere  to  this  position.  Supported  by 
Bishop  FuLCO  of  Toulouse,  he  assembled  like-minded  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  and  converting  heretics  in  a  house  presented  to 
him  in  Toulouse.  During  the  Albigensian  war,  thm  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  exert  himself  in  conyijicixig  the  heretics  captured 
by  Arnold  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  His  petition  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  society  as  a  new  order  for  the  conversion  of  the  heretics 
lound  no  favour  at  the  Fom*th  Lateran  Council,  as  Innocent  much 
rather  recommended  iiiiJi  to  attiicii  hnusi  lf  to  an  alreatly  recognised 
ruuiiastic  rule  for  tlie  prosecution  of  his  aim.  D»>minic  and  his 
sixteen  companions  resolved  to  adopt  the  Rule  of  the  Canons  of 
S.  Aufi^ustiiio,  and  accordingly  became  regular  canons,  following 
essentially  tiie  model  of  the  Premonstratensians  ;  in  1216  Hour.nus 
III.  conhnned  tlip  brothers  preachers  of  S.  Romanus  at  Tnnluus(\" 
as  they  were  called  after  their  property  there.  Dominic  in  person 
undertook  his  obligation  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  and  received  a 
general  permission  to  preach  and  hear  confession  every  where.  I  lono- 
rius  expressly  confirmed  the  properties  already  acquired  and  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Order,  which  therefore  was  not  a  mendicant  Order 
from  the  start.  From  Spain  it  spread  to  France.  In  Paris,  from 
their  monastery  in  the  house  of  S.  James,  they  received  the  name 
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Jacobins  ;  in  Rome,  in  the  monastery  of  tS.  Sixtii?,  they  coiiuuctA.'d 
the  reformation  of  the  Roman  nuns  by  commission  of  the  Pope, 
The  Pope  assigned  quart^Ts  to  Dominic  and  his  companions  in  a 
part  of  the  papal  palace,  and  entrusted  liim  with  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  numerous  papal  servants  and  household.  Hence  was  devel- 
oped the  post  of  mag^ster  sacri  palatii,  which  in  subsequent  times 
has  always  been  held  by  a  Dominican.  In  the  year  1219  the  Order 
assnmed  the  garb  of  the  Carthusians.  Now,  however,  the  example 
of  the  Fra7KM*<r^ans  had  such  an  effect,  that,  according  to  Dominic's 
will,  the  ordo  fratmm  prsBdicatomill  at  the  general  chapter  of  1220 
renounced  all  revenues,  goods,  and  moneys  which  it  possessed  down 
to  the  possession  of  the  bare  walls  of  the  convents,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  humility  of  S.  Francis  became  a  mendicaiit  order,  which 
desired  to  receive  the  necessaries  of  life  as  alms,  and  forbade  the 
admission  of  serving  brothers,  such  as  were  usaal  among  the  canons.^ 
Dominic  died  shortly  thereafter  (1221)  in  a  monastezy  in  Bologna, 
after  cursing  any  one  who  shonld  introduce  secure  revenues  into  his 
order. 

At  the  general  chapter  at  Paris  (1228),  under  the  General  Jor- 
danus,  at  which  the  oonmetudinea  fratrum  prcedieaiormn  were 
recorded,  only  modest  houses  of  a  moderate  height  (artistic  decora- 
tion for  churches  only)  are  permitted ;  but  the  holding  of  properties 

and  fixed  r-evenues,  as  also  the  incorporation  of  parish  churches,  is 
forbidden. ■*■'  Inspite  of  the  marked  transformation  of  the  Order  into 
a  begging  order,  it  was  sought  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
Dominicans  as  regular  canons,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Dominic  was  already  canonised  in  1231,  and  liis  Order  grew  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  ;  in  the  times  of  the  great  rise  in  the  pros- 
perity of  city  life,  they,  like  th*'  Franciscans,  were  easily  able  to  find 
nests  for  tliemselves  in  the  citi^'^,  as  they  only  required  a  modest 
shelter  and  no  fixed  endowment,  iiut  they  very  soon  loosed  them- 
selves from  the  obli fixation  o£  poverty,  and  went  back  to  the  older 
view,  that  the  vow  of  poverty  only  excluded  individual  pei^oual 
property,  but  not  the  common  property  of  the  monastery,  of  which 
the  individual  had  only  the  usufruct. 

*  The  legend  makes  Dominic  and  Francis  meet  as  early  as  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1216,  and  recognise  each  other  as  companions  having  the  same  aim* 

and  Jordanus'  legend  makes  Dominic  renounce  all  property  as  early  as  1216/16, 
which  is  contradif^tP'1  by  the  resolution  of  12-20,  wliich  had  even  then  to  OVex^ 
come  opposition  in  the  Order  (apainst  Desift  k  I.e.  179  5?qq.). 

*  The  consuttudines,  newly  revised  by  liayiiiuaduii  de  Penuaiorto,  the  third 
j^neral,  received  their  completion  from  the  filth  genera!,  Hnmbertna  de 
Romanis. 
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The  principle  of  the  begging  orders  was  adopted  by  other  tnonaBtic  wcieties. 
The  Order  of  Camelitas  (Elijah's  well  on  Mount  Carmel),  which  arose  after  the 

middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century  through  tho  associat  i n  of  hermits,  under  the 
leadership  of  Henhold  of  Calabria,  receivi  tl  a  rule  fi  ;n  'if  P  tri  ir  li  Albert  of 
Jerusalem  in  12i;>.  When  the  position  of  these  fratres  EreinitiB  de  monte 
Carmelo,  or  Eromiteo  St.  Marian  de  Carmeio  became  insecure  in  the  East,  at 
their  own  desire  they  received  from  Innocent  IV.  the  character  of  a  mwdicant 
order,  which  was  to  hold  no  property  in  its  own  monasteries.  The  rule,  how- 
ever, was  mitigated  by  Innocent  himself. 

The  AugUStinian  Hermits,  who  arose  out  of  Italian  hermit  societies:.  al><> 
bt.caine  a  mendicant  order  under  Alexander  IV.  (1250) ;  for  thorn  an  important 
position  was  reserved  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  the  Council  of  Lyons  of  1241  (can.  23)  Gregory  X,  forbade  the  formation 
of  new  monastic  orders.  But  the  80Tyitet  (sem*  h.  Maruz  virg^  who 
originated  in  Florence  in  1233,  and  who  from  the  veiy  first  desired  to  live  upon 
alms  only,  were  placed  under  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine  in  12)39  and  were  con- 
firinea  in  1255  by  Alexander  IV.,  were  Still  recognised  by  Jolin  XXI.  (1277)  as 
a  special  mendicant  order. 

4.  The  Penitentinl  Brotherhoods  of  the  Hendieant  Orders  (Tertiaries). 

Sources:  in  Hol-stkn-Buockie,  111.301,  the  £egula  contained  in  the  Bull  of 
Nicholas  IV.  of  1289,  and  frequently  erroneously  ascribed  to  8.  Francis ; 
the  Dominican  Bule  of  1286  ibid,  IV.,  148 ;  the  oite  of  S.  Francis  (p.  404), 
Chronica  fratris  Saumbrnb  Parmens.,  Parm.  1857  (Mon.  hist,  ad  provincias 
Parmens.  et  Placent  pertin.  Ul.).— Literature :  K.  Mullbe,  p.  401. 

Joyful  renunciation  of  the  world  was  joined  in  S.  Francis  to  the 
adoption  of  the  calling  of  the  apostolic  preaching  of  repentance  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Bat  as  with  the  growth  of  the  Order  the  dnty 
of  preaching  was  soon  confined  to  the  narrower  circle  of  those  who 
were  snited  for  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  life  of 
humility  and  poverty  took  hold  also  of  a  wider  circle  of  those  who, 
without  entirely  separating  themselves  from  their  families  and  the 
woi'ld.  xiught  ii  :>hare  in  tliis  practical  Christianity  of  the  Gospel  as 
uiidrr>roocl  by  Francis.  This  c'( irr<  sponiied  to  the  spirit  of  the 
wholf  movement,  which  ])ressed  out  wards  into  the  world  bryuiid 
the  fixed  limits  of  prnft'.ssi(»iial  monasticism.  Earliest  in  Ital}'.  but 
soon  elsewhere  also,  tluro  are  formed  Penitential  Brotherhoods 
{collegia  fxrnitentium)  Cdiiiposed  t>t  men  and  worn*  n,  i  lergy  and 
laity,  maidens  and  unmarried  men,  who  really  dtsirod  to  live  as 
ascetics.  In  many  cases  they  distril-uted  their  incomes  to  the  poor, 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  special  garb,  even  strove  on  the  gruiuui 
of  their  penitential  life,  in  accordance  with  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  withdraw  from  the  civil 
obligation  to  bear  arms  and  enter  civic  office,  and  on  this  snbject 
fell  into  discord  with  the  msgistrates  of  the  cities.  Popes  recommend 
them  to  the  protection  and  care  of  the  bishops.   They  did  indeed 
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form  themselves  according  to  t)ie  directions  of  S.  Francis,  and 
Grt'goTyTX.  (1230)  already  designates  them  the  fratres  tertii  ordiilis 
S.  Francisci,  and  Innocent  IV.  entrusts  their  visitation  and  tho  n  rru- 
lation  of  their  discipline  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  the  Minorites 
(Potth.  12676).  But  about  the  same  time  we  also  find  such  brother- 
hoods in  association  with  the  Pominicans.  The  aim  of  both  the 
rival  orders  is  to  procure  i)y  their  means  a  broad  footing  in  the  lay 
world.  But  their  wide  diff  usion  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
hand  in  hand  by  a  mitigation  of  the  ascetic  strictness  of  th^ 
brotherhoods,  as  again  the  separation  ^m  the  requirements  of  the 
secular  life  was  no  longer  carried  out. 

The  attempt  to  ally  the  Tertiaries  more  closely  with  the  Order 
proper  is  already  exhibited  by  Innocent  IV/s  precept  to  the  Minorites, 
already  mentioned.  Then  the  Dominican  Qenerai  Mukiokk  gave 
the  penitent  brothers  of  S.  Dominic  a  rule  in  1285.  In  contrast 
with  this,  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  by  his  rule  (Bull  nipra  fnonfem  of 
1286,  Form.  23014)  sought  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  other  brother- 
hoods under  the  guidance  of  the  Minorites,  and  even  to  enforce  it 
on  the  Dominican  Tertiaries :  but  this  was  rendered  vain  by  the 
resistanci^  uf  the  Dominicans  and  probal  »ly  alsoof  the  secular  clergy. 
Those  who  pass  iindrr  the  Rule  of  Nicholas  now  appear  as  Fratres 
ilc  pmniteidia  S.  Francisci. 

Tlio  kniglitly  lay  brotlicrlioo  l  of  t  he  Militia  Christi,  who,  in  the  circumstances 
of  tlio  Albigensian  VS'ar,  already  attached  thetuselves  to  S.Dominic  in  IJO:*,  had 
a  ditierent  orio^in.  This  brotiierhood  stands  in  the  closest  relationship  with  the 
Spanish  knightly  orders,  especially  with  the  knights  (rf  Ebora  (otd.  mp,  p.  350) ; 
It  consisted  of  married  men  and  women,  who  lived  nnder  secular  conditions 
in  their  own  Ii  1  but  wore  a  si>eL  ial  ^^rb  and  bound  themselves  to  the  de- 
fonco  of  rlie  faith  and  the  (""liurch  and  tlie  profoctlon  of  the  oppressed,  and 
undertook  delinite  reli;^ioub  exercises.  From  Ton!  ns*'  -md  Languedoc  they 
spread  to  Italy,  especially  to  Lonibardy,  which  was  so  greatly  stirred  by  the 
heretics,  and  where  the  people  called  them  the  Cavalieri  gaudentL  In  ITSSb 
Gregory  IX.  took  such  brothers  of  the  knightly  service  of  Christ  at  Parma  into 
his  protection  against  the  city  authorities,  and  in  doing  so  recognises  their 
si>ecuil  rrli*i  Tito  Hii  !  >  itninirtn  order  (PoTTH.  9iK)9-!>yi2).  A  similar  society 
of  the  Miiitia  b.  Manre  Vivt;in:s  newly  formed  in  Bolof?na,  and  coutirmed  by 
Urban  in  121G  (rorxii.  isil'j;  developed  into  a  formal  knightly  order  with  an 
affiliated  brotherhood.  A  certain  approximation  between  the  penitent  brother* 
hoods  originally  instigated  by  the  Franciscans  and  the  brotherhood  of  knightly 
service  omnected  with  the  Dominicans  shows  itself  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  Ter- 
tiary Rule  of  Munione,  and  likewise  in  that  of  Nicholas  IV.,  the  carryiti^c  of 
offensive  weapors,  which  is  otherwise  forbidden  to  the  Tertiaries,  is  allowed  in 
regard  to  the  defence  of  the  Church. 
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5.  The  Work  aud  Conflicts  of  the  Mendicant  Friars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  appeanmce  on  the  srp'ie  of  the  begging 
friars  iadioates  a  new  step  in  the  advance  ot  the  eoclesiastical- 
ascetic  forces  into  the  life  of  the  Christaan  people.  The  impression 
that  Christianity  treats  porsonul  lioliness  as  a  serious  matter  gains 
ground,  and  the  creation  of  the  Tertiaries  is  the  resnlt. 

1  pninilftT  TOfeaching  of  the  begging  friars  finds  new  means 
of  awakening  religion.  Among  the  multitude  of  forces  of  this 
aort  which  went  forth  among  the  people  individnal  men  of  greater 
importance  stand  pre-eminent. 

As  Ahtosy  o!  Padua,  the  friend  of  S.  Francis,  worked  lor  several  years  in 
southern  France  as  an  ardent  popular  preacher,  so  from  1260  the  inoomparable 

Oerman  popular  preacher,  the  Minorite  friar  Bbrtiiold  of  Begcnsburg  (t  127'2) 
©xerclsod  his  Jeoivroacliin^;  inHuoiice  Ity  mnnn«;  of  Ins  sormons  (lellvered  before 
great  crowds  of  the  peo|>l<'  in  (Jermany,  Switzorhuul,  and  also  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  <iiiito  in  the  spirit  of  moditHval  Christianity,  but  on  its  best  side, 
opposing  all  false  contentment  with  customary  ecclesiastical  function press- 
\xk%  the  essentiality  of  true  repentance  of  heart  and  life  (B.  B.,  deulsdte 
fVedtjylen,  edited  by  Pfelfor,  and  J.StrobI,  ias2  ;  cf.  Schonbach  in  Stein- 
mcyor's  Anzeiger,  1881.  The  Latin  sermons,  edited  by  Hoetzl,  Mtlnchen  1882, 
are  regarde<l  as  the  more  artistic  models  of  the  German.  Vkl .  Jacop,,  rf/e  lat. 
Jieden  des  sel.  Bniders  Bertftold,  Regensburg  1880).  The  Dominicans  also 
met  the  necessity  of  the  a(^.  Humbbrtds  de  Romanis  {de  eruditione  pradioh 
torum,  B.  Patr.  Lngd.  XXV.)  regards  preaching  as  more  Important  lor  the 
people  than  the  mass,  and  the  great  theologian  Thomas  Aquinas  does  not  dis- 
dain to  preach  in  a  practical  manner  to  the  people  in  Italian. 

2.  Jji  religions  ^aoetrv  also  the  Franciscans  strike  new  chords. 

The  strongly  affecting  sequence  Dies  tree,  Dies  ilia  is  ascribed,  if  not  with 
entire  certainty,  to  Thomas  Celavto,  the  biographer  of  S.  Francis.  Jacopo  db 

liENRDBTTi  of  Todi  inUmbria  seized  men*8  minds  by  nuroerons  poems  composed 
in  the  Italian  language,  which  was  just  then  beginning  to  form  itself  from  the 
popular  dialects  ;  hymns  of  repentance,  spiritual  love-songs  of  melting:  warmth, 
satires  full  of  holy  wrath,  instructions  in  the  following  of  Clirist.  Driven 
from  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  secular  life  to  renunciation  of  the  world 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  yonng  wife,  he  gave  his  property  to  the  poor  and 
challenged  the  contempt  of  the  world  in  an  eccentric  fsshion  among  the  Ter* 
tiaries  of  S.  Francis.  After  ten  years,  he  sought  admission  into  the  Order 
jirnnrr  in  1278  and  overcame  the  scruples  against  his  admisfion  by  the  prodnr- 
tioii  of  a  treatise  on  rlie  contempt  of  the  world.  In  liis  intoxicated  love  of 
Jesus  and  his  touching  distress  that  love  is  not  loved, '  he  recalls  S.  Francis, 
bat  at  the  same  time  his  wrath  against  the  secolariiation  of  the  Chnrch  and 
the  Papain  takes  another  direction  by  participating  in  the  league  of  Roman 
magnates  which  aimed  at  the  deposition  of  Boniface  VITI,  For  this  he  had  to 
atone  in  prison  till  his  death  (i:K)r)).  The  roncliin^^  Latin  sequence  StabcU 
^itnater  dolorosa,  which  is  parallel  to  and  coiiti  listed  with  the  devout  Sfahai 
1/ mater  spectosa,  has  also  been  traced  back  to  him  (Ozanam,  les  poHes  fraticisc. 
I^en  Aalte,  Paris  in  Oerman  by  Jouvs,  UUnster  1868;  E.  Bobiibb,  romoa- 
ische  Stidient  Strassbnrg,  1. 123. 
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3.  The  most  deep-reaching  influence  of  the  begging  friars  con- 
sisted in  their  care  for  the  sonls  of  the  people.  Gregory  IX.  in 
1237  already  urgently  recommended  the  Minorites  to  the  prelates 
of  the  Church  with  a  view  to  their  receiving  permission  to  preach 
and  hear  confession-  At  the  same  time  the  Dominicans  (Friars 
Preachers)  received  the  right  of  preaching  and  hearing  confession 
everywhere.  Especially  on  Romance  soil  the  Franciscans  became 
the  intimate  friends  and  spiritual  advisers  of  the  people,  and  both 
orders  became  the  most  important  instmments  of  the  popes  in  the 
exertion  of  ecclesiastical  morel  influence  npon  the  people  in  the 
conflict  with  the  heretics,  especially  in  the  Inquisition  (twi.  «ttpra). 
But  the  great  favour  which  they  received  from  the  popes,  and  the 
unexampled  success  of  the  quickly  spreading  orders,  which  at  first 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  soon  brought  about  a  strong  reaction, 
especially  when  these  humble  servants  of  the  Church,  speedil}' 
spoiled  by  their  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  privileges,  interfered 
everywhere  to  the  disturbance  of  the  regular  episcopal  and  paro- 
chial work.  A  growing  animosity  to  tliose  intruders  wlio  snatched 
everytliniL^  to  themselves  took  possession  <jf'  the  episcopal  clergy.* 
A  pro}  lit  y  which  is  spuriously  imputed  to  8.  Hildegard  lashes 
their  fawning  pursuit  of  gifta,  their  envy  of  others  and  their  con- 
timial  hunt  for  jiopularity,  and  com]>lains  that  they  draw  away 
the  congregations  Ironi  tiieir  regular  pastors  and  deprive  the  poor 
and  wrptc)iorl  of  their  alms.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  English  chronicler  Mattliew  Paris  sighs  over 
the  oppressive  preponderance  of  the  spiritual  advisers,  without 
whom  many  no  longer  believe  that  they  can  be  saved,  and  the  sharp 
contrast  of  their  heaped-up  riches  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  their  Order,  their  snatching  at  privileges,  their  intrusion  into  the 
council  of  princes  and  into  papal  business,  and  their  arrogance 
towards  all  otlier  orders.  The  parochial  clergy  find  themselves 
injured  in  authority  and  revenues  by  the  interference  of  the  friars 
in  the  Church's  care  of  souls  under  favour  of  the  Pope.  People 
of  rank  prefer  to  confess  to  the  Preachers,  and  the  populace  prefer 
the  Franciscan  friars  to  the  parish  priest  who  knows  them  and 
whom  .they  know,  often  in  very  nncommendable  aspects.  In 
1254  Innocent  IV.  already  sought  to  set  limits  to  the  beggar  friars* 
gaining  more  ground  in  the  care  of  sonls*  and  to  make  their 

^  A  witneas  to  the  rise  of  doubtful  opinion  is  already  seen  in  the  poem 
>  Disputatio  mundi  et  religiimi$t  ed.  by  HAcaiAV  in  BibL    V^coU  de  Chartres, 

ltt«4,  3  sqq. 
•  Fid.  PoTTHAST,  15562,  also  1»369. 
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prcaehinf,^  and  hearing  confession  in  tlie  parocliial  communities  de- 
pendent on  the  permission  of  the  parochial  incumbent.  If  they 
granted  burial  placfs  in  their  clnirches  to  their  admirers,  they  were 
to  pay  a  definite  portion  of  the  donations  then  mad*'  to  the  bishop 
or  parish  priest  of  the  place,  with  several  other  such  reeinlations. 
When,  soon  after  this  proclamation.  Innocent  died,  it  was  said  that 
tlie  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  had  praj'ed  him  to  death.^  His 
successor  Alexander  TV.  committed  himself  to  the  intercession 
and  support  of  the  orders,  and  immediately  canoelled  the  BoIU  of 
his  predecessor. 

Tke  ill-will  to  the  spoiled  pet-children  of  the  Pope  received 
new  nonrishment  from  the  fact  that  the  Begging  Orders  also  threw 
themselves  with  their  whole  energy  into  the  pursuit  of  ecclesiasti* 
cal  science,  and  very  early  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  universities.  * 
^  Aa  early  as  1221  the  Uiiiversit}  <  f  Paris  gave  them  room  in  return 
for  the  obligation  to  hold  the  exeqmes  for  every  deceased  teacher  as 
for  a  member  of  their  own  Order.  The  Dominicans  made  use  of  the 
tnmnltaous  conflicts  in  the  University,  to  obtain  by  the  favonr  of 
the  bishop  and  chancellor  without  the  co-operation  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  masters,  a  cathedra  magistralis  in  ihecHogia^  and  consequently 
a  position  in  the  public  life  of  the  university  which  exceeded  the 
limits  of  a  mere  monastic  school.  In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
University  a  second  soon  followed.  The  Franciscans  followed  the 
example  of  the  Dominicans  in  despite  of  the  resistance  of  their 
General,  Johannes  Parens,  who  regarded  this  as  contrary  to  the 
original  spirit  of  the  Order.   Alexander  of  Hales  was  the  first  Mino- 

Irite  to  begin  to  teach,  and  Innocent  IV.  commanded  the  nniversity 
in  1244  to  admit  the  members  of  lx)th  Orders  to  academic  dignities. 
The  step  which  was  of  .such  enormous  consequence  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mediaeval  theology  had  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  nearly  all  the  emjaent  representatives  uf  scholasticism  in  the 
^Inrteeiirii  _^ntury  proceedecPFrom  these  two  Orders!  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  university  combined  with  the  complaints  of  the  bishops 
and  the  parochial  clergy  against  these  burdensome  intruders.  But 
Alexander  IV.  took  np  the  claims  of  the  Dominicans  and,  though 
the  University  at  first  threatened  to  dissolve,  finally  carried  them 
through  in  1259.  William  op  St.  Amoub,  a  teacher  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  and  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  published  the  treatise  De 
pericttHs  nocissifnorum  Umporum^^  which  gave  strong  expressicn  to 

*  Uonce  the  sayiug:  a  Utaniis  pratdicatorum  libera  nos  domine.  Vid, 
*  GiflSBLBR,  II.  2,  586.  ~ 

*  Vid,  E.  Bbown,  appendix  ad  fascic*  rcr»  txpdend.  et  JUgieiuL,  London 
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the  complaints  of  the  dealings  of  the  begging  friars.    He  regards 
them  as  the  talse  prophets  of  the  last  times  (2  Timotii}^  iii.  1; 
jMatt.  xxiv.  11\  who  preach  without  being  reguUirly  sent;  their 
begging  without  working  ho  regards  as  robbery  (»f  Go<l,    A  papal 
commission  condemned  the  book  before  hearing  the  delegates  of 
the  University,  and  in  spite  of  the  mitigation  of  his  attacks  Wil- 
liam was  forbidden  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  University,  and  he 
could  only  venture  to  return  to  Paris  alter  Alexander  IV.'s  death  in 
1263.   He  sent  a  revision  of  his  treatise,  which,  however,  stiil  re- 
tained the  reproaclies  against  the  mendicant  orders  in  a  more 
moderate  form,  to  Pope  Clement  XV.  in  1266.   From  that  time, 
under  the  influence  of  outstanding  scholastic  representatives  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  the  opposition  was  essentially  weakened.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  mendicant  orders,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  who 
had  to  he  admitted  as  doctor  of  theology  in  Paris  in  1257,  and 
Bonaventura,  exerted  themselves  to  overcome  the  attacks  upon 
the  Orders.    Thomas  justified  monks  in  working  puhlidy  as 
teachers  and  their  entrance  into  alliance  with  teachers  who  were 
otherwise  secular.   The  authority  to  preach  and  hear  confession  he 
grounded  upon  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  need  ot 
many  laymen  for  theological,  educated,  monastic  confessors.  His 
justification  of  begging  and  the  rejection  of  manual  labour  is  rather 
shifty,  and  he  understands  the  principle  of  poverty  as  only  excluding 
private,  but  not  common,  property.     Bonaventura  too  championed 
the  cause  of  tlie  mendicant  orders  in  a  w  hole  series  ot  treatises,  but 
at  the  same  time  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  deeper  defects  in 
their  life.^    After  the  death  of  Thom^is  the  University  of  Paris 
urgently  exerted  itself  to  obtain  ^xjssession  of  the  body  of  the  great 
theolop^ian.    Only  a  certain  limitation  of  the  enormous  privileges  of 
the  Uiders  was  hually  accom})lished.    Boniface  VIII.^  limited  their 
rights  of  preaching  and  hearing  confession  in  a  manjK  1  similar  to 
that  formerly  adopted  by  Innocent  IV.    Even  these  ver_)'  moderato 
limitations  Benedict  XI.  had  indeed  to  abolish  in  13U4,  but  they 
were  again  put  in  force  by  Clement  VII.  in  1311. 

The  rivalry  of  the  two  favoured  Orders  naturally  soon  led  to 
angry  controversies.     As  early  as  1255,  and  again  in  1278  and 

H!nO.  antl  tlie  edition  of  the  opp.  Guh'elmi  (ed.  de  Flaviont)  Constantiae  (Paris) 
\v}iicl)  wiis  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  the  begging  monks,  and  has 
therefore  become  very  rare. 

*  Vid»  tbe  dionlar  to  the  authorities  of  the  Orders  of  April  28rd,  1257,  in 
Waddino.  od  onn.  Ko.  10. 

'  The  Bull  *'  Saper  cathedroM^^  of  1300  in  Extrav,  comm,.  IJL  6,2. 
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frequently,  the  Generals  on  both  sides  had  tu  exhort  to  peace  which, 
however,  in  the  following  century  had  once  more  to  give  place  to 
angry  controversies. 

6.  The  intenial  ConlMcti  in  the  Frandscan  Order  and  Joafhimiimi. 

^Sources  aiid  Literature:  Enoelhardt,  AVrcAeu^esc/i.  AbhdUj.  Ib33,  p.  I  ^44.  j 
U.  Hahn,  Gt»ch,  d.  Ketwer  im  MA,  in.  98  sqq. ;  id.,  StEr.  1849  \  DOluhobb, 
d,  Wie£Bsagunff8$taube  «.  d€u  Propkeieidhum  in  d,  christl.  Zeitj  Hist. 

Taschcub.  1871  (shorter  writiugs  edited  by  Rei'sch,  Stuttg.  1890);  Rbkav, 
Revue  des  deux  mondes  18(>4,and  id.  Nouveltes  itudea,  1884;  FRiKnitnirH  in 
ZwTh.  ia59;  Preger,  ABAW.  XIII.  8:  id..  Gfffch.  d.  Myatik,  I. ;  11.  Kml- 
TKu,  Gcsch.  d.  AufkL,  IL  191;  H.  HAurr,  ZKG.  \  IL ;  H.  S.  Dknifle,  d. 
evang.  ceiemum  und  d.  CommusMm  9U  Ajiagni,  M£6.  L  1886;  the 
chronieon  de  penecutiombus  firatrum  tninorum  in  DttLLUont,  Beitrdgtt 
II.  417  sqq.  =  historia  septem  tribulationum  ordinis  minorum,  by  Frater 
Angelus  de  Clarino  in  Eublb,  dU  SpirituaUnt  etc.  ALKG.  1. 513;  II.  156; 
125  sqq. 

1.  That  in  the  eonflicts  of  the  Frazicisoan  parties  the  popes  wePP 
not  inclined  to  side  decidedly  with  the  strict  bat  ecdesiiistically 
less  useful  zealots  for  the  poverty  and  humility  of  the  Order,  had 
already  been  shown  in  the  conduct  of  Gregory  IX.  (p.  407),  and 
likewise  in  the  case  of  Innocent  IV.,  who,  in  1246,  in  order  to  settle 
the  laxer  practice  assigned  the  right  of  pioperty  in  the  possessioDB 
of  the  Order  to  the  Roman  Church  itself,  so  that  the  Order  might 
now  carry  on  all  neres.sary  allkirs  of  property  by  means  of  officials 
appointed  as  the  cOTiunissioners  of  the  Church.  But  the  h\xev 
party  of  the  so-called  Community  (fratrea  de  cammmtdatc >^  from 
which  proceeded  the  successors  of  Klias  of  Cortoua,  the  Generals  of 
the  order,  Haymo  of  Fcvcrshani  ( l*24()-43)  and  Orescent  ins  of  Jesi 
(1241-47),  were  more  and  more  opposed  by  the  strict  enthusiasts  for 
the  purity  of  the  lUile  as  a  close  party.  While  under  Ilaymo  the 
Paris  teachers  decided  in  the  moderate  sense  of  tlic  constitution 
of  Gregory  IX.  of  123l>,  the  English  Province  of  the  Order  derlared 
in  the  strict  sense.  The  deposition  of  Crescentius  as  General  of  the 
Order  seems  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  enthusiasts, 
for  a  representative  of  the  strict  principles,  John  op  Pabma  (1247- 
57),  now  com*  ^  to  the  front  as  General.  In  his  time  the  apocalypti* 
cal  temper  of  Joachimiim  was  revealed  among  the  strict  i^ancis- 
cans. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  and  ascetic  piety  which  took  grave  offence  at 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church'and  the  secularization  of  the  clexgy* 
had  even  in  the  twelfth  century  looked  forward  prophetically  to  a 
renewal  and  elevation  of  the  Church,  and  had  exalted  itself  into 
apocalyptic  visions  of  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
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celebrated  Huj)BgABDibom  in  1098  or  d9),  educated  by  the  pious 
Jutta  von  Sponheim  in  the  Benodictino  nunnery  of  Disibodenberg, 
afterwards  abbess  there,  and  in  1147  foundress  of  the  monastery  on 
Bupertsberg  near  Bingen,  in  her  intercourse  .with  the  first  men  of 
her  time  raised  her  voice,  which  was  venerated  by  popes  and  poten- 
tates, against  the  oormptions  of  the  Chmoh,  proclaimed  divine 
judgments,  and  after  them  the  victory  of  the  purified  Ohuroh. 

Her  ideas,  which  took  the  plastic  form  of  sensuous  images,  were  regarded  by 
herself  and  others  ss  visions,  iHN)diiels<rf  the  inward  divine  l^ht  iJMnsr  Seiviai)* 
Her  letters  (in  German  by  K.  Clarus,  Angsb.  18&i)  show  the  far«reaohing  in- 

rtupnce  of  the  learned  and  many-sided  woman,  the  Liber  divinorum  operuvt 
and  tho  Liber  eompositcE  mcdkincc  hor  obsorvations  of  nature  (cf.  K.  Jessen 
in  R.  Gott.schaU's  "  Unsere  Zeit "  Ibdi).  0pp.  Ml.  197,  and  Pitha,  Aital.  sacra, 
VIII.,  Paris  18S2  Cf.  v.  d-  Lindb,  die  kgl.  Landesbibliothek  zu  Wiesbaden 
1877 ;  SommLZBis  in  HpR  1876-76. 

The  biographer  and  younger  omiUnnponuy  of  BEildegard,  the  Abbess  Eusabvth 
of  SchOnau,  who  died  rather  young  in  1165,  likewise  scourged  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Churcli  and  took  an  independent  part  in  the  ecclesiastico- political  move- 
ments. Hor  visions  were  accompanied  by  ecstatic  conditions  arising?  from 
bodily  suiiering  and  over-driven  nervous  life.  Uer  brother,  the  monk  Kcbert 
(p.  886}  gave  his  sssistance  in  prodndng  her  writings  (VMonea  ml  Liber 
viarum  Dei),  Her  spiritual  authority  is  attested  by  her  share  in  the  rise  ol 
the  legend  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Tirgins  {p,  8SI).  0pp.  ColonifiS  1628  sad  MI. 
187 ;  new  edition  by  F.  W.  E.  Both,  Brttnn  1884. 

Of  far-reaching  influence  were  the  prophetic  and  apocalyptic 
studies,  arising  from  similar  views,  of  Joachim,  abbot  in  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  of  Cora ce  in  Calabria,  wliich  were  followed  wit  h  in- 
terest by  three  popes,  Lucius  III.,  Urban  III.  and  Clement  ILL  He 
retired  from  Irom  the  Cistercian  monastery  and  with  the  support  of 
Henry  VI.  founded  a  new  monastery  nnder  a  stricter  rule,  S.  Johaunis 
in  Fiore,  which,  contiruied  by  Ccelestine  III.  in  IIDG,  became  the 
centre  of  a  special  congregation  of  Cistercians  [Ordo  I'lurenstH).^ 
Joachim,  who  was  venerated  as  a  prophetic  seer,  developed  in  his 
writings-  his  prophetic  expectations  of  tho  last  times  and  the  im- 
minent age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  lead  on  from  the  a^^e  of 
the  Father  (the  law  of  the  Old  Testament)  and  of  the  son  (New 
Testament,  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  and  its  sacra- 
ments) to  full  spiritual  freedom  and  knowledge,  and  whose  organs 
the  perfected  monkhood,  contemplative  and  spiritual  men  entirely 
free  from  the  world  and  its  possessions,  were  to  be.   The  writings 

*  Vid,  Jawauschbck,  Origines  Citierc.,  I.  p.  Ixxi  and  168. 

*  D/rini  vatis  I.  liber  concordiSB  novi  ac.  vet.  test.^  Venet.  1519;  Ezpositio 
Apocal.  Venet.(1519?)  1527 ;  Psalterium  decern  chord.  Ven.  1527.  Interpret,  in 
Hi'-remiam,  Ven.  1525;  Scriptum  super  Esaiam,    CI.  Faiaoaaicu  in  ZwTb. 
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are  without  any  tendency  to  llo^>tility  to  the  Pope  and  are  written 
with  ready  submiiisian  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  but  might 
easily  lead  to  misconceptions  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianit3^      Before  his  death  Joachim  ex- 

pressly suV>mit  ted  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  which 
the  Fourt  h  Lateran  Council  recognised,  when  it  declared  against  him 
on  a  subordinate  doctrinal  queslrion  of  a  scholastio  cliaracter,  and 
Honorius  III.  further  took  him  ander  his  protection  against  attacks 
cm  the  part  of  the  Cistercians.  His  prophecies,  which  expected  the 
possessionless  monkhood  to  bring  abont  the  state  of  perfection,  must 
have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  genuine  Franciscan  spirit,  which 
also  maintained  his  apocalyptic  ideas  and  developed  them  further  in 
writings,  especially  in  a  Gommentsry  on  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  which 
went  ander  his  name  and  gave  a  much  sharper  anti-Boman  and 
anti-ecclesiastical  point  to  his  tendency  against  ecclesiastical  oorrap- 
tions.  A  treatise  by  the  FranciscaiL.JxfigARDus  of  Borgo  Ssn 
Donnino,  Introdnotoriot  in  evangelinm  CBtemnmt  was  accnsed  of  here- 
tical ideas  in  1264  by  the  Parisian  opponents  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders.  The  Eternal  Gospel  prophesied  by  Joachim  (Bev.  ziv.  6) 
t.e.  the  entrance  of  inll  spiritoal  knowledge  in  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Gerard  saw  embodied  in  the  above-mentioned  writings  of 
Joachim  himself,  as  a  new  revelation.  About  the  year  1200  he  said 
that  the  spirit  of  life  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  two  Testaments, 
in  order  that  tlie  Eternal  Gospel  might  arise. 

The  Pansnni  opponents  collected  a  series  of  prop)sitions  from  the 
Tntroductorius  and  Joachim's  Conconiui  commented  on  by  Gerard 
and  brought  them  with  an  accusation,  before  Innocent  IV.  After 
his  death,  whicli  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  Alexander  IV.  had 
them  investigated  by  a  commission  and  compared  with  the  works  of 
Joacliim  himself.  Bishop  Florentius  of  Acre  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Arlt's;  conducted  the  accusation,  and  Alexander  IV.,  in  spite  of 
his  expressed  predilection  for  the  Franciscan  Order,  found  himself 
compelled,  in  the  year  1266,  to  condemn  Gerard's  Tntroductorius^ 
though  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Joachim ;  but  in  doing  so, 
he  commanded  that  the  reputation  of  the  Order  itself  should  be  spared 
and  expressly  censured  the  tchedvJUB  (the  Paris  excerpts)  which  in 
many  cases  charged  the  book  erroneonsly.  Gerard,  as  he  would  not 
recant,  atoned  by  life-long  imprisonment,  in  which,  after  eighteen 
years,  he  died.  John  of  Parma,  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of 
Joachimism,  found  himself  compelled  to  lay  down  his  dignity  ss 
Gtoeral  of  the  Order,  but  remained  in  high  esteem  among  all  strict 
Franciscans.  The  Synod  of  Aries  in  1263,  under  Florentius,  now 
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archbishop,  repudiated  the  Joachimite  doctrine  of  the  three  ages 
and  the  writings  of  the  venerated  abbot  himself.  But  a  general 
judgment  of  the  Church  against  them  did  not  ensue.  They  remained 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  strict  Franciscans,  and  their  apocalyp- 
tical ideas  received  a  more  definite  form.  Joachim  liimself  had 
already  prophesied  the  beginning  of  the  last  times  for  1260.^  The 
spurious  writings  explained  more  definitely.  The  war  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Frederick  IL  against  the  papacy  was  related  to  it ; 
the  Uohenstanfen  empire  seemed  to  be  destined  to  be  the  rod  of  cor* 
reotion  for  the  corrupt  Ghnrch,  the  spiritual  Babylon,  before  it  itself 
should  fall  a  Tiotim  to  the  avenging  justice  of  the  Saracens.'  The 
death  of  Frederick  II.,  however,  was  insufficient  to  overthrow  these 
expectations.  The  decision  was  at  first  awaited  in  1260 ;  the  great 
flagellant'  movement  of  Perugia  arose  from  this  disposition  of  mind. 

Penance  by  aconrpng.  from  being  a  means  of  discipline  for  refrac- 
tory  monks  had  become  a  favourite  means  of  asoetio  self-torture. 
Under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Frandsoan  spirit,  common  people,  im- 
pressed by  preachers  of  penance  like  Antony  of  Padua,  seized  upon 
this  drastic  method^  in  view  of  the  nearly  approaching  last  times. 
But  the  matter  assumed  a  wider  extent  in  the  troops  of  flagel- 
lants of  Perugia,  which  grew  as  if  by  contagion. 

The  constant  inward  ferm(^nt  in  the  Order  was  at  first  somewhat  repressed  by 
the  moderate  personal  charactProf  Bonaventura,  wlio,  however,  as  the  cliainpion 
of  the  system  of  the  Order  as  moditied  by  the  papal  indulgence,  was  regarded  by 
the  dathusiasts  as  ambig^oos.  But  the  rumour,  which  emerged  in  Italy  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Council  of  1274,  that  Pope  Gregory  would  compel  the 
mendicant  orders  to  accept  proi)ert7,  ouce  more  raised  excitement.  At  tiie  Pro- 
vincial Cliaptor  of  tlie  Mark  of  Ancona  the  resistant  enthusiasts  were  accused 
as  schismatif"*--  nnd  in  consequence  were  prosecuted  by  the  community  and  im- 
prisoned. In  cousequenca  of  these  disturbances  the  General  Chapter  of  Assisi 
caused  Bonagratia,  the  General  of  the  Order,  to  petition  the  Pope  for  a  revision 
of  the  earlier  papal  declarations  as  to  the  Fraaciacan  Rule.  Thence  originated 
the  Bull  of  Nicholas  III.,  a  former  favourer  of  the  Franciscans,  "  Exiii  qui 
seminal "  of  1279,  which  as  far  as  possible  met  the  strict  view  of  the  (luestion 
of  poverty,  but  without  entirely  excluding  the  interpretation  according  to  the 
milder  observance.  Tiie  above  imprisoned  Spirituals  were  freed  from  severe 
imprisonment  in  128^  by  Baymundus  Gaufredi,  the  General  of  the  Order,  and 


'  He  explained  the  42  months  or  1200  days  of  the  Apocalypse  (chap,  xi.)  as  42 
generatEons  after  Christ. 

'  These  apocalyptic  ezpectattcms  assumed  a  specifically  Ghibellinetum  in  the 
Swabian  Sect  depicted  by  Albert  von  Stade  (MGS.,  XVI.  371).  To  it  Innocent 
TV.  appeared  to  be  Ant i-Christ,  Frederick  II.  as  the  reformer  of  the  Church  who 

should  lead  hack  the  who  had  become  rich  to  apostolic  poverty  (cf. 

p.  281).  Sixoilariy  the  preaching  monk  Arnold  {Epiutoia  de  corrtctione  ecclesia 
ed.  WiBULM  Aim,  Brl.  1666). 
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worked  in  tbe  East,  favoured  by  King  Hayton  of  Armenia,  bat  here  too  pes^ 
eecated  by  tbeir  opponents  and  regarded  as  apostates.  Betaming  to  Italy,  tboy 

were  taken  into  protection  by  the  pious  hermit  Pe  s  urs  db  Muronb  (Celestinc 
V.)  who  had  just  been  exalted  to  the  Papal  chair.  He  allowed  them  to  live  in 
exact  accordance  with  Francis'  original  Rule,  released  them  from  obedience  to 
tbeir  hitherto  superiors  and  assigned  them  hermitages ;  they  were  to  live  here 
under  the  leadership  of  Liberatus  as  his  (Gelatine's)  brothers  and  as  poor  hec^ 
mits,  but  lor  the  sake  ol  peace  they  were  no  longer  to  call  themselves yVolref 
mtflorex.  All  the  same  they  were  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  the  commimity,  and 
even  the  champions  of  the  strict  party  (Petrus  Johannes  01ivi,r?W.  infra)  dis- 
approved their  sopn ration  from  the  Franciscan  Order.  Boniface  VIII.  declared  all 
the  edicts  of  his  { i>  1  oi  ssor  not  expressly  confirmed  by  himself  to  be  null  and 
thus  derpived  the  Celestiiuau  KermiU  of  the  legal  justification  for  their  society. 
Liberatus  and  his  followers  tetixed  into  secrecy,  partly  to  Greece,  but  here  too 
were  persecuted  by  the  bishops  and  princes  in  the  Prankish  domains  of  Movea 
and  Achaia  and  finally  were  excommunicated  by  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. When  tliey  returned  to  Italy  after  the  doath  of  Boniface,  Kinj?  Charles 
11.  of  Naples,  at  tlie  instillation  of  Gonsalvo  tlio  General  of  the  Order,  caused 
them  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  and  driveu  from  the  kingdom.  After 
the  death  of  LiberatuSi  ANOBLUSof  ClarenOt  their  now  leader,  found  some  protec- 
tion from  Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsinl.  He  is  said  to  have  received  permiasion 
for  them  to  live  together  as  hitherto  from  Clement  V.  in  Avignon,  where  he 
found  'flicker  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Jacob  ColoTina.  But  the  old  conflict  was 
renewed  at  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1312  and  now  led  to  heightened  and  more 
general  opposition         tlie  following  period). 

The  other  chief  ibous  of  the  movement  ol  the  Spirituals  was  Provence,  where 
Pbtrus  Johanvbs  Ouvit  a  man  of  eminence  in  theology  also^  was  their  most 
esteemed  leader.  At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  of  tbe  Order  with  Nicholas  I1I.» 

Oli^'i  waB  still  on  pood  terms  with  the  General,  Bonagratia,  had  been  in  Borne 
hlm^eif.  and  still  later  occupied  important  posts  in  the  Order,  as  Rcadinij 
Master  in  the  study  of  the  Order  iu  Florence  and  afterwards  in  Montpellier,  but 
had  also  met  with  vigorous  attacks  which  at  one  time  led  to  an  examination 
of  his  doctrines  by  Parisian  theologians.  Behind  this  controversy,  which  was 
chiefly  about  scholastic  questions,  there  was  concealed  the  opposition  of  the 
communit}*  of  the  Order  to  his  strict  principles  as  to  the  Rule  of  tbf  Order  and 
the  apocalyptical  (Joachimite)  ideas  iherewitli  connected.  The  general  c<3uven- 
tion  of  1285  caused  writings  of  Oiivi  to  be  suppressed  pending  the  decision  of 
the  new  GeneraL  The  General  Chapter  of  1287  seems  to  have  decided  in  his 
favour;  the  Generali  Matthew  of  Aquasparta,  approved  Olivi's  declaration  as  to 
poverty.  With  his  strict  principles  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  order 
Olivi  3'et  censured  the  inclination  of  the  Spirituals  towards  separation  and  con- 
fined liimself,  on  ihe  basis  of  the  j>osition  of  afiairs  created  l>y  the  Bull  **  Exiir/' 
to  com  bating  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  requirement  of  poverty,  the  so-called 
Otus  pauper,  as  contrasted  with  the  tisus  wodierdbu  of  the  majority,  but  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  Order  from  ordainlx^  poialties  against  «xtr«ne  Spirituals 
who  were  regarded  as  adherents  of  OlivL  Nevertheless  he  remained  unattacked 
till  the  end  of  his  life  (March,  1298)  and  was  highly  honoured  by  the  clerpy  and 
people  in  the  convent  at  Narbonnc.  Even  King  Charles  il.  of  Naples  permitted 
Olivi  to  be  invited  to  visit  bis  sous,  who  at  that  time  were  residing  in  Castile 
as  hostages  for  their  father,  and  General  Johannes  de  Kurro,  who  was  regarded 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Spirituals,  gave  the  neoeesaiy  permission  with  some  little 
reserve.  Olivi  knew  the  anxiety  of  Charles  II.,  lest  he  might  make  his  sons 
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sentimental  devotees  {inh^guinirt^  make  them  b^^^'u'ing  friars)  and  lead  them  too 
deep  into  the  foolishness  of  Christ,'  In  Narbonne,  when  he  had  passed  away, 
his  uitiiuory  was  celebrated  as  that  of  a  saint,  almost  like  that  of  S.  Francis. 
His  writings,  including  the  last,  PMtiUa  super  Apocalypsi  (written  in  1297), 
wen  lield  in  Tery  high  esteem  smong  tbe  nnmevons  Spiritnals  of  the  Proven^ 
groups  of  the  Order.  The  increasing  tension  between  the  parties  finally  drove 
Clement  V.  to  serious  but  vain  attempts  at  reooociliation  *t  Avignon  in  1809* 
1312  and  at  the  CV)uncil  at  Vienna. 

The  ideas  of  the  Spirituals  as  to  the  necessity  of  leading  back  the  corrupt 
Chnrch  to  apostoUe  pov«rty  were  also  relied  on  hy  Obraxd  SaaASBLLi  (Salim- 
bene :  Ssgalellus  Oenudinns)  in  Ftoma,  Irom  1260  ihe  head  of  the  ecclesias- 
tically  revolutionary  sect  of  the  Apo8t(die  Brothers,  who  died  at  the  stake  in 
1800.  His  adherents,  itiflamed  by  the  apocalyptical  ideas  of  the  priest  Fra 
DoL(  IKO,  were  besiepred  and  suppressed  in  1307  on  Monte  Zebello  near  Vercelli, 
and  Dolcino  himself  was  burned. 


*  Olivi's  letter  to  the  princes  (ALKG.  IIL  680-40}  shows  how  deeply  Olivi 
was  pemeated  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  that  the  grain 
of  wheat  must  die  in  order  to  bixng  forth  fruit,  and  how  on  this  ground,  the 

Minorite  renunciation  of  the  world  on  the  one  hand  and  the  apocalypiic  prospect 
of  the  end  of  all  things  on  the  other  hand  had  passed  into  his  flesh  and  blood. 
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CHAPTER  NINTH. 
The  Scholasticism  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Literature :  vid.  p.  368. 

1  The  Xsj^emdei  Raioucei  of  Seieiice. 

The  dialectical  method  of  treating  theology  in  the  twelfth  century 

became  general  in  spite  of  all  contrary  tendencies,  and  gained  for 
itself  the  recognition  of  the  Church  as  the  support  of  the  Church's 
failh,  altliough,  at  the  same  time,  the  impression  that  there  was 
great  dauger  for  a  faith  which  rested  on  this  weapon  did  uot  disap- 
pear. This  finds  c  liaracteristic  expression  in  the  legend  of  Simon  of 
Tourna}',  the  famous  Parisian  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  boasted  how  much  he  had  done  for  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  by  cnnfiiting  all  objections.  If  he  had  cared  to  come  for- 
ward as  an  0]i|K)iiei;t,  h*^  "^aid,  he  could  have  coutuU^d  it  with  much 
stronger  reasons.  At  that  moment  it  was  said  that  he  suddenly 
became  dumb  and  deprived  of  speech.  The  saying  about  the  three 
impostors  {vid.  sup.  p.  282)  was  subeeqaently  attributed  to  him. 

About  the  turn  of  the  centoxy,  scholastic  theology,  by  the 
extension  of  its  scientific  horizon  and  tlie  influence  of  new  philo- 
sophical means  of  culture,  passed  into  a  higher  stage,  whereby  it  irw 
actually  brought  to  its  most  flourishing  condition,  but  whereby  on 
the  other  hand  the  risk  of  its  breaking  up  was  aggravated.  More 
exact  acqnamtaace  with  Aristotle  and  the  influence  of  Arabo-Jewisb 
philosophy  here  oome  specially  into  view. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  strongly  admiacad  with  Neoplatonio  elemeati 
from  the  Greek  Church  and  acienoe,  had  reached  the  Araha  and  had  devalqMd 

among  them  a  philosophy  which  at  firat  came  into  acute  dijicord  with  the 
orthodox  faitli  of  T.slain.  The  Arabian  free-thinkers  (Mutazilites)  from  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century  juactised  unlimited,  rationalistic  criticiiim  of  the  positive 
principles  of  religion,  but  were  afterwards  more  repressed  by  a  less  radictl 
philosophy.  Alfarabi  (f  950)  attempted  to  place  Aristotle,  understood  ia  • 
Neoplatonio  (emanational)  Benae,  on  a  harmonioos  relationship  with  the 
religious  re  juirementB  of  the  Koran.  Avicbhha  (Ihn  Sina,  f  1078)  explained 
the  {/hilosophera  in  the  sense  of  a  religious-mystical  supranaturalism,  and 
^LjGAZBL  (t  1111),  sceptical  of  Aristotle,  sought  a  religious  support  for  the 
religion  of  Moliammed  in  the  m.vsticism  of  Ssufism.  There  was  thus  developed 
a  philosophy  of  religion,  which  iu  attachment  to  the  theological  expobition  of 
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the  Koran,  treated  the  substance  of  the  faith  speculatively  and  critically  and 
discussed  questions  of  principle  on  the  relation  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
speculation  and  experience,  the  relation  of  Ood  to  the  world,  divine  determina- 
tion and  hnman  freedom,  etc.  To  this  were  linked  the  Arabian  philosophers  of 

Spain,  Avempaze  (f  1138),  Abul^azer  (f  1185)  and  especially  Avbrrokh  (Ibn 

Roschdjt  llf>8),  with  the  last  of  w^om  philosophy  appeared  as  the  higher  ex- 
planation of  religion  ;  religion,  which  is  indispousable  for  the  many,  p^iv  's  the 
highest  truths  in  a  pictorial  husk,  philosophy  gives  them  in  the  pure  notional 
form. 

Of  the  older  Arabian  philosophy  of  the  East  the  Christian  Latin  West  had 

hitherto  only  received  scanty  knowledge  in  some  of  its  individual  representa- 
tives.' In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  An  hliishop  Raymund  of  Toledo  ' 
caused  a  Spanish  Jew,  Johannes  Hispalensis  (Avendeatli,  Abraham  Ibn  Daud), 
to  translate  works  in  Arabian  philosophy  into  Castilian,  and  a  cleric,  Dominicus 
Gonzalvi,  to  translate  them  into  Latin*  Sinoe  then  Saadja,  president  of  the  \f^ji. 
Jewisb  Academy  at  Sura  in  Babylonia  in  the  tenth  century,  having  plunged  ^  _ 
intoOreek  philosophy,  there  was  deyeloped among  the  Jews  also  under  Arabian 
influence  R  similar  religious-philosophical  sjier-ilation.  The  work  of  Solomon 
ben  Jehuda  beuGobirol  (  born  in  iU20  in  Malaga),  written  in  Arabic,  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  Christian  Schoolmen,  who  held  it  to  be  the  work  of  Avi- 
GBBR08,an  Arabian  pbiloeopher.  The  AbrahaaUiuLPand  who  has  been  mentioned 
wrought  for  the  blending  ol  Arabian  pbikeophy  with  Jewish  dogma;*  so  also 
in  a  still  higher  degree  did  Moees  VAmnvin^  (chief  wotIk:  MoTth  Xeboehwit 
the  Guide  of  Doubters).  It  was  Jews  also  who,  by  commi-^sion  of  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  under  the  guidance  of  Michael  Scotus  and  Herrmaunus  Alemannus 
translated  commentaries  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle  and  Aristotelian  writings. 
Soon  thereafter  t-he  Greek  Aristotle  became  known  to  a  greater  extent  through 
Robert  Capito,  Thomas  Cantipratensis  and  others.  Even  before  the  opening  up 
of  these  purer  sources,  the  Arabian  philosophy  and  a  few  Pseudo-Aristotelian 
productions  sprung  from  Neoi>latouism,  such  as  the  Theologia  of  Aristotle  and 
tlio  book  Ve.  canais  which  was  drawn  from  Proclus,  began  their  intluence  on 
the  West.   The  latter  book  was  already  utilized  by  Alan  us  ab  Insulis. 

Persecuted  in  Saracen  Spain,  Averroism  spread  with  the  charm  of  a  secret 
doctrine  and  even  found  entrance  beyond  the  Pyrenees  into  Provenoe  and  Lan- 
guedoe. 

2.  The  Kew  Form  of  the  Pursuit  of  Science :  the  Universities. 

Literature :  Bl  L.tts,  Hist,  unicers.  Paris.^  Par.  1055,  and  in  addition  J_uukuain,-  '^ja_» 
Index  chnmoiogkm  chartarum  pertin,  ad  hiMt,  univ,  FariM^  Paris  lde2iU/fV^^^* 
H.  Dbniflb,  <fie  UniversUdten  de$  MUidalters  bis  1400, 1.,  Berl.  1886;  O.  (l)^ 
Kaufmann,  0,  d*  deutsch  Oniv^  I«,  Stuttg.  1888. 

The  Beats  of  the  study  of  theobgy  and  the  artea  UberaUs^  out  of 
which  dialectics  had  arisen  to  sach  great  eminence,  had  hitherto 
been  partly  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools,  partly  the  schools 
of  independent  teachers,  round  whom  great  masses  of  pupils  often 
gathered.    The  great  teachers  lu  Paris,  Bologna,  etc.,  now  sought 

'  Gerbbrt,  the  monk  Cc^nstantims  at  Monte  Casino  (middle  of  the  eleventh 
century),  and  Adslaku  of  Bath. 

I  Bmunah  rcnvMiA,  the  sublime  faith,  translated  by  Wbil,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1862, 
of.  GuTTMAN,  cfte  RdigumMphiL^  etc.,  187i». 
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mutual  connexion,  corporate  formation  of  tbe  body  of  scholars  and 

more  fixed  regulation  of  the  course  of  teaching.   Certain  professional 
departments  had  already  their  favourite  seats,  Medicine  in  Salerno, 
^  T?xHiiajj^  ii.n(j^^Canun^[^a  w  m  Hgio^nay  Theology  in  Pai'is  and  Oxford. 

iftiox^  As  a  civic  community  was  designated  univeraifaM  rfcium,  so  an 
tifii^^  organised  scholastic  society  was  designated  universitaa  scholarium  or 
unh  maghtrorum  e.t  scholarium,  so  that  in  many  places  several 
iniiversitates  (z=.schoI(v)  stood  alongside  of  one  another.  For  the 
teaching  establishment  of  a  local  ity,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  name 
studium  occurs  in  the  thirteeniii  century,  and  indeed,  sftidium 
generale,  or  commune^  also  scholm  genercdes^  a  name  which  is  also 
l>orne  by  the  great  schools  of  the  Dominican  Order  and  which  is 
variously  explained.  Paris  and  Bologna  became  especially  important 
W^in  the  development  of  medisval  university  life.  Bologna,  like  many 
other  Italian  universities,  was  a  so-called  city  university,  i.e,  tbe 
municipal  authority  exercised  tbe  supervision  over  the  studium  and 
legalised  the  corporate  order  created  by  the  assembled  scholars 
(teachers  and  taught).  But  Frederick  I.  already  gave  these  Italian 
universities  a  privilege  which  exempted  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity from  the  ordinaxy  municipal  jorisdictiou,  placing  the  pupils 
under  the  jurisdiotiDn  of  their  teachers,  but  all  under  that  of  the 
bishop.^ 

Under  other  circumstances  was  founded  the  University  of  Paris 
which  was  so  extraordinarily  important  in  the  development  of  the 
university  system,  and  which,  like  Oxford  also,  arose  in  closer 
attaohment  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  authorities.  The 
Parisian  schools,  hitherto  independent  of  one  another,  including 
alongside  of  those  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Genovefa 
those  also  of  individual  teachers,  for  the  erection  of  which  the  mere 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  laud  on  which  they  arose  had  been 
required,  began  to  seek  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  corporate 
association  of  the  teaching  masters.  Conflicts  between  the  scholars 
and  the  citizens  occasioned  the  interference  of  the  King,  who  plact-d 
the  scholars  tor  protection  nii  li  r  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  chancellor  oi  the  cathedral  foundation.   In  opposition  to 

« 

'  The  Privilflghun-  Avthentka  hahiia  In  the  Corp.  jnr.  civ.  ed.  KafroaB-Momi- 

sf:n,  II.  511 ;  also  MGL.,  II.  114  and  Kaufmans,  I.  165.  From  a  constitution 
of  Justinian's  {Omncm  reipithllcce)  Bologna  deduced  the  mistaken  assertion  that 
only  the  civitatcs  reyice^  i.e.  the  cities  of  imperial  foundation,  such  as  it  as- 
serted itself  to  be,  were  authorised  to  erect  schools  of  Boman  Law.  With  this 
assertion  it  did  not  prevail  against  other  Italian  dtiflt,  but  it  did  ocntribate  to 
the  lormatioa  of  tbe  notion,  that  a  tludUim  gmertO^  required  to  be  privilegad 
by  one  of  tbe  gnat  powers,  the  Emperor,  tbe  King  or  tbe  Pope. 
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this  the  commmiiaa  scholarium,  t.e.  the  united  association  of  masters 
and  scholars,  sought  to  assert  and  extend  their  self-government. 
With  the  f'o-operation  of  the  papal  legate  Bobert  de  Cour^on  there 
arose  the  University  Statute  of  1215,  as  at  that  time  cases  of  friction 
between  the  chancellor"  (or  rather  the  bishop)  and  the  university 
gave  frequent  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  Pope  to  mediate 
and  decide.  After  the  serious  tumult  of  1221,>in  consequence  of  which 
scholars  and  teachers  left  the  city,  the  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.  of  1231 
{Farens  geienHarum)  established  order  on  the  hitherto  existing  basis. 

The  corporation  wa5  coinjosod  of  the  Masters  of  Philosopliy,  who  had  the 
right  of  voting,  and  the  scholars  of  all  the  faculties,  whose  claim  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  univemty  only  rested  upon  their  relation  as  pupils  to  individual 
mastexs.  The  faculty  of  philoaopby  (arts)  as  the  lower*  as  tbo  students  of  the  (kjJ^ 
other  faonlties  were  obliged  first  to  cultivate  the  arts  for  a  few  years,  and  in 
many  cases  gained  the  master^s  degree  in  philosopliy,  in  whicJi  case  they  were 
ohli^irod  to  lecture  for  some  time.  In  this  faculty  the  conilicts  between  the  older 
moio  humanistic  and  the  more  niodern  diaU'tical  tendencies,  those  as  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  ou  Nominalism  and  liealism,  were  fought  out,  questions 
which  also  had  a  real  influence  on  the  tendency  and  method  of  theology.  Men 
who  possessed  academic  degrees  in  the  other  faculties  were,  as  a  rule,  Masters 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  also.  The  c<»rporate  division  of  the  university  arose 
according:  to  nations,  of  which  at  lirst  four  were  enumerated.*  The  legal  or- 
ganization of  tlic  four  nations,  wliiclitook  place  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  decades 
of  ilie  century,  included  the  scholai-s  of  all  faculties  and  the  Masters  of  Arts. 
In  the  general  assemblies  of  the  univeruty  they  exercised  the  right  of  voting 
in  seven  groups,  vis.  the  four  groups  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  four  nations 
and  the  three  groupe  of  the  Masters  of  the  higher  faculties.  The  Hector  as  head 
of  the  university  is  only  found  from  1287.  It  may  be  -^nid  that  the  Rector  of 
the  scholars  of  Arts  became  the  Hector  of  the  whole  university.  At  first  he 
stood  lower  in  rank  than  the  presidents  of  the  three  higher  faculties  But  his 
authority  was  fortified  in  confiict  with  the  chancellor.  *'  Besides  the  Beetor 
we  have  no  other  head,  except  the  Pope."  The  much  opptMcd  mendicant  friars 
were  of  great  importance  lor  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Paris.  The  Domini- 
can scholars,  provided  by  the  order  with  lodging:,  food  and  clothing,  were 
thereby  secured  against  the  social  wretchedness  which  elsewhere  was  so  fre- 
quent in  the  world  of  scholarship.  But  the  foundation  of  colleges  was  also 
intended  to  promote  the  same  object.   Among  them,  the  most  famous  is  that^  L^rty*^^^ 


founded  by  Canon  Bobert  of  Sorbonne  during  the  conflict  with  the  mendicant 
orders  and  named  after  him,  a  society  of  scholars,  who  after  passing  through 

the  curriculum  in  Arts  liad  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology.  The 
next  most  famous  is  the  C.'ollepe  of  Navarre  (a!><o  called  of  Champagne'i  destined 
in  1305  for  scholars  from  France  and  also  for  beginn  i  s  and  students  m  Arts. 
Alongside  of  such  colleges  {Bursce)  individual  masters  also  kept  private  schools 
with  board  and  lodging. 

In  Oxford,  matters  werearranged  similarly,  but  with  difibrences  on  individual 
pointsTTHEewise  in  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  spiritual  jurisdio^ 
tion.   Masters  and  scholars  lived  on  benefice*?,  privileges  and  free  places.  Here 

'  Oauls,  English  (afterwards  culled  Germans),  Picards  and  Normans. 
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also  the  colleges  afforded  to  the  secular  clergy  a  similar  support  to  that  which 
the  monies  foiu^  In  tlieir  Order.  For  the  rest  the  Pope  interfered  much  more 
frequently  in  Paris  than  in  Oxford,  where  the  king  and  the  city  had  a  8trons«r 
share  of  authority.  ^ 

8.  Xhd  VMnnes  of  Ariftoflft  ia  Fftria ;  Amalne  of  Beoa  aad  DaTid  of 

DiBiait 

S(mret9i  in  KMiXLBiM,  Am,  u.  Dav,  v.  D  in  StKr.  1847  and  in  U.  Habk 
(p.  882)  m.  176  sqq.,  and  Prbohr,  O.  d,  deutsch,  Mytiik^  14678D0lunobBt 
11.400;  the  decrees  of  the  Syn.Dd  of  Paris  of  1209  in  Mansi,  XXII.  1801 
sqq.—  TJterattire:  Prrobr,  1. 166  sqq. ;  173aildl84;  JuMnr,  hiut,  du  pon- 
tMimie  populaire  ;  Eeuter,  I.e.  II.  218  sqq. 

The  higher  estimate  of  Aristotle  which  was  beginniDg  to  be  felt 
in  Paris  was  threatened  by  special  dangers  in  the  first  years  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry.  Amaiaic  of  Bena,  teacher  first  of  philosophy 
and  afterwards  of  theology  in  FariSi  especially  prized  by  the  French 
Grown  Prince,  subsequently  Lewis  VIII.,  excited  offence  by  the  as- 
sertion that  every  Christian  must  beUere  that  he  was  a  member  of 
Christ,  besides  believing  in  Christ's  birth  and  death.  This  was 
conceived  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  according  to  the  other  utterance 
attributed  to  him,  that  Ghxl  was  all,  and  there  was  also  attributed 
to  him  the  proposition  that  no  sin  would  be  accounted  to  the  man 
who  lived  in  love.  This  inferred  a  speculative  mystical  pantheism, 
which  found  salvation  in  the  expanding;  consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  mai.  with  God,  for  wiiicii  also  tlie  terrors  of  the  law  disappear; 
the  life  in  the  spirit  is  not  touched  by  the  life  in  the  Hesli.  Called 
to  account  by  Innocent  III.,  Amairic  recanted  at  Paris  and  died  in 
the  peace  of  the  Church  soon  thereafter.  But  shortly  afterwards  nu- 
merous adherents  of  liis  doctrine  were  discovered  in  the  bishopric  of 
Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  who,  however,  bore  ie.--^  the  (diaracter 
of  a  scientiiic  school  than  that  of  a  sect  hostile  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Church.  A  "prophet"  announced  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  called  down  the  punishments  of  heaven  on  the  papacy  and 
prelates  as  anti-Christian  phenomena,  and  jnophesied  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  to  the  king  of  Jfrance  and  his  sons.  Amalriu's 
doctrine  was  condemned  at  the  synod  of  Paris  in  12U9,  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  sect  and  the  prophet  William  the  Goldsmith  were 
burned,  others  imprisoned  for  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  synod  also  confiscated  and  burned  a  treatise 
(Q^uiUrniUi)  by  David  of  Dinant,  a  Parisian  teacher,  in  whose 
scholastic  subtleties  Innocent  III.  had  also  taken  an  interest,  and 
who  now  came  under  suspicion  of  pantheism,  as  his  dialectical 
abstraction  so  reduced  the  (Neoplatonic)  three  principles  of  God, 
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pow  and  if\fj  to  a  aubstaatial  unity,  that  God  appeared  as  the 
materia  prima.  Further,  at  the  same  synod,  the  study  of  Aristotle's 
books  on  natural  philosophy  (more  aooorately  of  the  Arabian 
Aristotelians)  was  provisionally  prohibited,*  althoogli  b  fore  long 
Johannes  Sootos  Erigena  vas  rather  recognised  as  a  chief  source  of 
Anudrio's  pantheism. 

Among  Aiiialnc*6  adherents  the  pantheistiG  adaptation  ol  the  doctrine  o{\ 
the  Church  then  appealed  combined  with  the  idea  of  the  three  ages  of  the 

world  and  the  hostile  dispositioD  towards  the  Church  whicli  were  characteristic 
of  Joachimism.  The  notion  of  the  substantial  identity  of  (Jod  and  the  world 
leads  to  the  view  of  n  successive  revelation  of  the  deity  in  the  periods  of  the 
Father,  Sou  and  Spint,  m  which  latter  God  now  daily  becomes  tlesh.  Christ  is\ 
Gk>d  in  the  sanM  sense  in  which  every  believer  may  so  become,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  reveals  ffimself  to  believers  in  tlM  consdonsness  of  unity  with  God. 
This  is  the  tiole  real  rssorrection  of  the  dead,  which  raises  the  men  ol  the 
spirit  above  mere  hope  and  faith.  The  Church's  faith  and  sacraments  here 
lose  their  value.  Man  has  heaven  and  hell  in  himself.  As  Christ  put  away 
the  law  which  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Father,  so  in  the  period  of  the 
Spirit  the  ecclesiastical  tmcraments  are  abolished. 

Tin  above-mentioned  prohibition  of  Aristotle  was  repeated  hy^^ 
Gregory  IX.  in  the  Statutes  of  the  University  of  1215,  but  in  his^ 
Bull  to  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  Paris  it  was  designated  merely 
provisional  till  those  books  should  be  purged  of  the  suspicion  of  heresy 
In  1233  the  University  of  Toulouse  announced  that  in  it  the  books 
forbidden  in  Paris  might  be  read,  and  from  1254  they  were  treated 
in  Paris  also  as  parts  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  The  com-  \ 
mentaries  of  Alexander  of  Hales  on  Aristotle  enjoyed  papal  11 
recommendation,  and  farther  attacks  were  no  longer  directed  |/ 
against  Aristotle  but  against  Averroism. 

But  alongside  of  Aristotle  Platonism  as  understood  in  the  twelfth 
century  remained  a  power,  not  in  consequence  of  more  extended 
knowledge  of  Platonic  writings  but  ander  the  after  effects  of  the 
theology  of  the  Fathisrs  and  of  the  Areopagite.  The  Platonism 
which  William  of  Auvergne  still  maintains  in  hostile  opposition 
to  Aristotle  is  immediately  mingled  with  the  influence  of  iAjristotle. 

i.  The  Older  fi^reat  Schoolmen  of  the  Ihirteenth  Century. 
The  progress  of  science  reveals  itself  in  a  much  more  compreheu- 
siye  putting  of  questions  and  more  methodical  treatment  of  funda- 
mental questions,  e,g,  whether  and  in  what  sense  theology  is  a  science 
and  entitled  to  rank  along  with  others.  Commentary  on  the  Sen- 
tences of  the  Lombard,  for  which  purpose  Aristotle  is  utilised  to 
the  fullest  extent,  is  now  formally  accompanied  by  the  wmmcB 

»  Mansi,  XXII.  bOl  sqq. 
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{sum ma  theologica  or  theologia)^  which  indeed  are  independent 
dogmatic  works,  into  which  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
Aristotle  are  now  also  worked.  With  all  their  zeal  for  rational 
development  these  men  recognise  that  the  myst  eries  of  the  Christian 
faith  cannot  be  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the  way  of  pure 
reason.  The  ft  •  linp^  of  the  limited  nature  of  human  knowledge 
makes  irself  much  more  deciJodly  felt  than  it  had  been  with  Anselm. 
Hence  an  eHbrt  is  made  to  separate  theologj'  more  sharply  from 
philosophy.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  increasing  pre- 
ference for  subtiities  in  which  the  real  interest  in  the  truth  of  the 
belief  dissolves  away  in  that  in  pore  dialectical  problems. 

The  aeries  of  the  great  schoolmen  is  opened  by  Alexandse 
Halesicts  (Halensis,  Alensis,  Alesius)  who  was  educated  in  the 
EngUsh  monastery  of  Hales  in  Gloucestershire.  He  studied  and 
taught  in  Paris,  and  in  1222  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  as 
primua  Frandeeanm  rdigkmisin  FarieiUiiH  aeademia  dociar  (f  1245). 

His  Snnuiia  tlieekigi*  naivens  (Venetfis  1745  and  frequently),  written  at 
the  instigation  of  and  approved  by  Innooent  IV.,  was  only  completed  by  his 
pupils  in  1252.   He  first  turns  the  whole  of  Aristotle  and  part  of  the  Arabian 

commentarioa  to  account  for  the  problpm  of  theology.    He  places  positive  and 
^  negative  propositions  alongrside  of  one  another  {videinr  quod  i>ic  et  quod  iion) 
and  then  seeks  the  decision  at  the  hands  oi  the  authorities,  not  merely  those 
'  of  the  Chnroh,  Scripture  {Veritas)  and  the  Fstheis  of  the  Church  (auctortlot), 
[  but  also  of  Aristotle  and  cjassic  AW  t  erature :  however,  only  what  is  ctmtaliied 
Mn  Scripture  or  can  be  Jirectiy  deduced  from  it  is  really  asserted  b}'  him, 
ever3'thing  else  is  only  opinion.   Among  his  predecessors,  he  is  pleased  to 
base  on  the  support  of  HiTdO  of  St.  Victor  and  the  Lomhard.    He  gained  high 
authority  as  theoloyuruin  monarcha^  doctor  ii^tfrauabilij^^   His  ecclesiastical 
attitude  makes  him  the  chief  founder      the  doctiiae  ol  the  ihetaurus 
wpererogaiioms, 

.  Alongside  of  the  Franciscan  com*  s  kis  contemporary,  the 
Dominican  Albehtus  Magnus,  of  the  family  of  von  Bollstadt,  bom 
at  Lauingen  (in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  i  in  1193.  He  studied 
philosophy  in  Padua,  worked  in  Cologne  and  other  Dominican 
convents  in  (xcrmany,  gained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology 
in  Paris  in  1'245,  and  in  1248  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chief 
school  of  the  order  formed  in  Cologne.  As  Provincial  of  the  Order 
for  Germany  from  1254  to  1259  he  co-operated  at  the  papal  court 
in  the  condemnation  of  William  of  St.  Amour  (p.  414),  was  Bishop 
of  Katisbon  from  1260  to  1262  and  then  retired  to  the  monastery. 
Active  abroad  in  many  ways,  he  died  on  the  15th  November,  1280, 
at  a  great  aga 

The  erudition  of  this  **  doct^x^^inUerttaliB^^  includes  all  the  knowledge  ol  his 
age,  though  moetlj  onlj  in  t£ewi^^  oompilation.  His  paraphvased  and  en- 
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planatory  reproduction  of  ArUtotld  in  numerous  writings  was  the  moans  of 

affording  his  age  more  extended  knowledge  of  that  philosopher.  In  the  Bchola^itic  r-  ,  ^  * 

question  of  Bealism  he  p»ved  the  way  for  the  oompTomiee  acoording  to  which 

the  tiDiTersals  ogte  ret  were  to  be  conceived  as  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  those 

in  rebus  as  the  universal  element  in  individual  things,  those  postjC^s  as  in  our  f^^^^Jijf^ 

thouglii.    With  Aristotle,  interprPte'l  in  the  most  Christian  sense  possiMe,  / 

he  also  combines  Platonic  and  ^^eopiatonic  elements,  and  in  the  mystical  side 

of  his  theology  the  Areopagite  is  his  guide.  This  extraordinarily  fertile  author, 

besides  bis  writings  explanatory  of  Aristotle,  wrote  many  other  phflosophical, 

exegetieal  and  practical  theological  worioB*  a  treatise  De  BoeramenHg  and  a 

mmma  de  creaturis^  and  also  furnished  a  commentary  on  the  Areopagite. 

His  commentary  on  tlio  ^^^»ntonces  of  the  Lombard  and  his  summa  tlwologim 

are  unliiiisheil.    Theoltj^y       to  him  a  practical  science,  which  is  based  on  the 

experience  of  faith  conditioned  by  supernatural  revelation,  but  which  does  not 

exdnde  a  process  of  proof  for  the  sake  of  agreement  among  believers  and  the 

conversion  of  nnbelievers. — Collected  edition,  not  containing  all  that  is  extant 

in  MS.,  but  on  the  contrary  nyuch  that  is  spurious,  ed.  Jammy,  Lugduni  1651, 

21  vols.  £o.  \  SiQHAET,  A,  M.  9,  Leben  und  s,  WisseMchqft,  Begensburg  1867. 

To  this  older  generation  there  also  belong  Bobebt  Obsatbbad 
(Gapito,  Gtrosaeteste),  for  a  long  time  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Franciscans,  who  died  at  Lincoln 
in  1253,  and  Vikobntius  Bbllovacbksis,  who  died  in  1264. 

The  former  along  with  Michael  Scotus  was  of  importance  in  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  Aristotle,  tixplaiutjd  Aristotelian  writings,  but  also  the  theology  j 
of  the  Areopagite,  and  gained  influence  on  Boger  Bacon  by  his  studies  in  1 
hnmani^m  and  natural  science.   But  Vimobiitidb  Bbllotacbmsib  represents  / 

the  tendency  towards  encyclopedic  compilation  of  knowledge.  He  was  a 
Dominican  ami  teacher  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  IX.  In  the  Sj)eculun}  f/uadruplex 
{raft'onale,  <loct rinale,  historiale  and  moi'oh)  which  bears  his  name,  the 
speculun^norale  is  not  by  himself,  but  was  only  subisoquently  compiled. 
Chuisi;^t't?  ScuLOiSEit,  Vincenz  von  Beau vais,  IB19.  Gasb,  ZK6.,  1. 365,  II.  1^ 
and» .  Kbafft,  Briefe  u.  Doc,  Elbf.  1875, 106.  jT 

i.iKition  of  the  scholastic  theology  is  indicated  by  the3,'^k^ 
pnpil  ol  Albert  us  Magnus,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  born  1225  (1227),  the 
son  of  Count  Landulph  of  Aquino  at  Eoccasicca  in  the  Neapolitan 
domaifi.  He  is  said  to  kave  been  related  on  his  fathor's  aide  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  on  the  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  Tancred,  Duke  of  the  Normans ;  Pope  Honorius  III.  was  his 
god-father.  His  family,  deeply  involved  in  the  conflicts  between 
the  G-aelfs  and  the  Ghibellines,  wished  to  retain  him  in  a  secular 
career,  but  with  the  support  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  he  in  1%^ 
oarried  out  his  resolution  to  become  a  Dominican.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1245  with  Albertus  Magnus  and  there  beoame  Bachelor  of 
Theology  in  1248.  On  occasion  of  a  second  presence  in  Paris,  along 
with  his  friend  Johaukxs  Fidaxza.  (Bonaventura)  he  defeated  the 
mendicant  friars  in  several  writings  against  the  university,  and 
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like  the  friend  mentioned  became  a  Doctor  of  Theology  in  1257. 
which  degree  included  the  pofesjtas_^d<)ce^i_  ttblqiie  (errorum. 
Subsequently  called  to  Italy  by  Urban  IV.,  he  taught  from  1272  in 
the  University  at  Naples,  formerly  ibunded  by  Frederick  11.  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  He  died  in,  1274  on  the 
journey  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  whither  he  had  been  summoned  hy 
Oregory  X.  and  so  before  his  teacher  Albertus^  who  personally 
championed  in  Pans  the  assailed  orthodoxy  of  Thomas: 

'r 

^^1^^  tv^^        Thomas's  rlieology  has  been  dosi^i^nated  the  most  complete  accommodation  of 
A  ^j;^        the  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  ecciesiastical^jrtLUodoxy.    Nevx'rtheiess  his  entire 
Z^^'     system  is  pervaded  by  a  carefully  conceaied^isfifti;^  betweeii  the  dogma  aad  ih« 
^     philosophical  ideu  tttilised,  as  also  between  Aiistoteliaiif  NeopUtonio  and 
nJI^^J^'  Areopagitic  fwrns  of  thought,  and  it  is  the  last  mentioned  which  always 
TVjt'       provide  the  return  again  to  ecdeeiastical  anthority.    Althongh  among  the 
^  ecclesiastical  authoritie-^  Thomas  always  assigns  a  stronj^  preference  to  the 

word  of  Scri{)ture,  it  iji  only  so  iis  to  ^ain  confirmation  for  ecclesiastical 
priacipl«^ ;  scholastic  science  pledges  itself  to  champiou  the  entire  develofied 
system  oi  the  hferarohical  Chnrcb  STen  on  points  most  remote  item  thi  spirit 
of  Soriptnre.  His  Smmna  totius  thsologiA  takes  up  the  snlject  of  ethics  to  a 
great  extent  along  with  dogmatics,  and  as  in  the  dogma  principles  of  so-called 
natural  theology  are  externally  linked  with  tliose  of  the  revealed,  so  also  the 
principles  of  philosofilncal  are  linke<l  with  those  of  theolorrical  morality.  In 
his  Sununa  de  veritate  catholics  fidei  contra  gentiles  (heatheus,  Moham- 
medans, nnbelieviag  science)  the  first  three  hooks  treat  of  the  trutiis  which 
human  reaaoi  recognises  of  itself,  the  fourth  ci  t^ioae  which  are  only  known 
by  rovelatioa  (edition  according  to  the  alleged  original  MS.  by  tJoCBLLi,  Home 
1878).  In  accordance  with  his  view  that  the  end  of  man,  the  ftfa  brata. 
transcends  the  nature  of  man  and  is  only  to  be  attained  by  supernatural  means, 
he  also  forms  his  justificauoa  oi  the  mediaeval  hierarchical  conception  of  iijtate 
and  Church :  De  regimine  prineipvm  (only  partially  proceeding  from  Thomas). 
The  supernatural  nature  of  tike  end  necessitates  a  divine  government 
which  is  incumbent  not  on'the  kings  but  on  the  priests,  to  whom  the  secular 
rulers  must  subject  themselves.— Works,  besides  those  mentioned:  Commen- 
taries on  Aristotle  and  philosophical  tractates  (c.^r.  one  against  Averroes); 
polemical  writings  iu  iuvuur  of  the  mendicant  orders  (rid.  sup  ),  against  the 
Greeks  on  occasion  of  the  negotiations  lor  union  which  had  been  started ; 
scholastic  qwationeSt  Commentaries  on  the  Lombard,  eKegeCacal  writings  (the 
compilation  entitled  ExpositioeottUnuainevgngeUa,  the  so-caUed  CSa/ena 
Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  several  others);  collected  edition 
Rome  1670  sqq.  repeated  in  many  forms;  the  Paris  ed.  of  1853  sqq.  is  regarded 
as  the  best  edition  of  the  bumma ;  JL  Werner,  d.  fU.  Th.  v.  A.,  3  vols.,  Hegens- 
burg  1864-69;  BE.«S.v. 


The  Franciscan  Bgnatsktuba  (John  of  Fidanza),  a  friend  of 
Thomas,  bom  in  1221,  combines  strongly  marked  Franciscan 
monastic  humility  with  the  effort  at'ter  scientific  cultnre.  The 
pupil  of  Alexander  Halesins  till  the  latter's  death,  then  of  John  of 
Bochelle,  from  1263  he  was  Doctor,  and  the  holder  of  an  independent 
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chair.  Aiexander  Halesius  had  said  of  him,  "  in  frntre.  Bonaventura  fj 
Adamm  non  pecca.s-se  videfur.'^  In  the  year  l'2n(!  he  became  Greneral 
of  his  Order  under  circumstances  which  compelled  him  to  oppose 
the  extremes  of  the  strict  Franciscans  and  their  Joachimism.  But 
even  the  Franciscan  zealots  were  unable  simply  to  put  aside  lus 
imposing  personality.  He  influenced  the  Order  in  many  ways  as  a 
reformer,  and  cliampioned  his  cause  in  oontroversy  with  William 
of  St.  Amoor.  He  rejected  the  Archbishopric  of  York  offered  him 
by  Clement  II. ;  Gregory  X.,  to  whose  electicn  lio  is  said  to  have 
essentially  contributed,  made  him  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  made  an  impressive  speech  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  but  died 
during  its  continuance  on  the  I5th  July,  1274. 

His  mystical  tendency  followed  in  the  steps  of  Bernard  and  the  Victorines,  (>t*^-^ 
as  also  of  the  Areopagite.  Hence  he  had  a  predilection  for  Plato  in  the  tradi> 
tional  sense,  and  pvactised  potemic  against  the  partially  misunderstood  Aristotle. 

At  the  same  time  he  stands  nnder  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  movement 
produced  by  the  latter.  For  him  mystical  contemplation  is  exalted  above  all 
human  science  of  spieculatiou.  His  Itiiu-rarium  mentis  ad  Ikum  shows  the 
steps  by  which  the  spirit  is  to  raise  itself  from  the  contemplation  of  the  visible 
world  as  a  reBection  of  the  Godhead  by  dwelling  in  its  own  spiritual  life  until  it 
reaches  the  exoessus  maUalis  et  mystieus.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  eacaltation 
gradually  rising  from  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  grace  to  the  ODjoyment  of 
heavenly  joy  {SoUloquiinn  anhnrr).  Bonaventura  also  wrnre  n  commentary  on 
the  Lombard.  The  CentiloqiiiTim  is  a  more  popular,  the  Breviloquium  a  more 
srientific  dogmatic. — AVorks,  Komo  15b8--i>Gaud  frequently;  alsoed.  by  Pki.tikr, 
Besauvon  and  Paris  1861  sqq. ;  Breviloqu.  and  Itimr.^  ed.  Hkfele,  3rd  ed., 
Tubingen,  1862.  On  a  new  edition,  vid»  P.  Fidbus  a  Fanna,  Ratio  nowt 
coUectionis,  etc,  Turin  1874;  Bertbbaumibr,  Gesch.  d.  hi.  Bon.,  etc.,  Bogens- 
burg,  1868;  Hollbmbbbg,  Shtdun  su  Bon.,  1882,  and  StKr.,  186a 

Hkney  of  Gent  (GoethaLs?)  (1217-1293/  iu  opposition  to  the 
Aristotelian  ism  of  Albert  and  Thomas  defended  a  style  of  doctrine' 
which  was  more  closely  attached  to  Angustinian  Platonism.  Along- 
side of  him  appear  also  Stefuen  Tempi eb  and  others  as  opponents 
of  Thorn  ism. 

E,oc5ER  Bacon,  (1214-94),  a  Franciscan  and  pupil  of  Robert  Great- (£4x471, 
head,  pressed  essentially  beyond  the  stand ix)int  of  Albert  and 
Thomas.  He  indeed  holds  much  of  Aristotle  as  also  of  Averroes,  but 
would  have  the  dialectical  method  supplemented  by  the  study  of 
languages,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  this  respect 
distinguished  himself  before  his  time  by  many  startling  glimpses 
of  tnith.  If  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  by  argnmentmn  as  well  as  by 
experientia,  it  is  only  the  latter,  he  saya^  which  leads  to  indubitable 
resalts.  Bat  ts^perienHa  is  not  only  outward,  through  sense,  but  also 

*  Fifd  Ehklb,  in  ALKG.,  1. 866. 
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inward  and  culminates  in  ecstatic  knowledge,  and  here  comes  in 
contact  with  Aveiro^s'  conception  of  the  active  understanding. 

Opus  majva.  eti  Jehu.  London  1733;  opus  minus  and  introduction  to  opiin 
terfiitm,  ed.  Bu&wERf  London  1859  (So.  v.  Br.);  £.  Chablbs,  B.  v.  B.^  $a  viey 
etc.,  Paris,  Ibtil. 

6.  Averrolsm. 

Literature:  Bbuter,  G.  d.  Aufkl.,  II.  148  «qq. 

The  exertions  which  were  directed  towards  the  defence  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  were  accompanied  by  the  tendency  whose  ai|ii 
was  doabt  and  the  breaking  up  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
endeayonr  after  free  investigation,  in  the  sense  of  the  new  ideas, 
/I     which  was  rising  in  Paris,  was  combated  from  1240  by  William  of 
WiiA.   b    AuvEBONB,  Bishop  and  Chancellor  of  Paris  and  representative  of  the 
Qtifi^'^^^T^  more  Platonic  tendency  of  the  older  sort.  Moreover  as  Chancellor^ 
at  variance  with  the  University,  he  rejected  twelve  propositions 
(among  them  two  were  Averrotst),  and  threatened  their  defender 
with  excommunication,  which  actually  and  at  once,  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  university,  called  forth  vigorous 
^  J  .      resistance.   Then,  when  in  1247  the  papal  legates  had  deprived  a 
6  J^^^^""   Paiisian  Master,  John  Bbesoain  of  the  authority  to  teach,  on  account 
of  certain  theological  false  doctrines  discussed  in  lectures  on  logic, 
William  demanded  that  according  to  the  uuiversity  statute  the 
teaclnTs  in  Arts  should  only  lecture  on  philosophy,  and  that  the 
theologians  sUould  only  lecture  ou  theology.     With  the  increase  of 
"Tci<-'|-^   the  sceptical  current,  Bishop  Stephen  Tempieb  of  Paris  in  1270 
again  condemned  thirteen  heretical  propositions  and  threat^nied 
their  defenders  with  excorumumcation.    In  order  to  avoid  conflicts 
of  this  character  the  philosophical  faculty  itself  now  resolved  that 
no  Master  of  Philosophy  should  discuss  purely  theological  questions 
(the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  etc. ),  and  also  that  mixed  questions  should 
not  be  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  should  be  decided  in 
contradiction  of  the  Church's  faith.    In  accordance  with  the  com- 
mand of  John  XXL,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1277  again  caused  a 
great  number  of  ]i!r)positions,  regarded  as  heretical  or  suspicious,  to 
be  set  forth,'in  doing  which,  however,  various  party  influences  made 
thejBsetves  felt.    Alongside  of  the  AverroXst  propositions  there 
appear  here  a  few  with  which  the  Franciscans  reproached  Thomas 
I  r        Aquinas.  But,  in  the  Beecript  of  Bishop  Stephen,  the  doctrine,  ao- 
ijicording  to  which  something  might  be  true  in  theology  and  false 
.  .''in  philosophy,  and  vice  versa,  was  now  rejected.   In  the  sense  of 
the  Averroi'st  free-thinkers  this  only  exprened  under  a  thin  veil  ths 
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irrationality  of  the  Church's  faith;  others  saw  in  it  the  imar^ined 
possibility  of  a  book-keeping  by  double  entry  in  one  and  the 
iiame  personality,  at  once  believing  and  knowing ;  while  others  still, 
thereby  justified  their  sabmission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
appealing  to  the  nnsearohable  nature  of  the  mysteriee  of  the  faith. 

6.  Baymond  Lull. 

SouTCds:  R.  L.  opp.,  quat  adartim  vnfversrtt^^^n  perfhierrf,  Strassb,  1598,1654; 
an  uncompleted  and  very  rare  colltcteil  edition  by  J.  Saijsinoek,  Mainz 
1721-42.  Obras  rimadas^  Faima  i^'t^.— Literature :  besides  Wadding 
J.  N.  Aktonio,  &i6ltb<ft.  hUpati*  vetus,  II.,  ICadrid  1796;  Hxlfbuch. 
E.  L.  und  die  At^nge  'eataionitcher  Liteivtur,  BerL  1866.  KBAnoBE, 
DenkwUrdigkmUn,  IL 1846.  Bbiitbr  l.e.  IL  95.  Erdmahh,  G,  d.  Ph.,  1. 
877. 

While  William  of  Auyergne,  with  all  his  apologetic  exertions  for 

the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  still  threatened  in  the  end  to  overthrow 
his  opponents  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Inquisition, 
llaymond  believed  that  he  possessed  a  method  of  rational  and  at 
the  same  time  universally  enlightening  conversion  to  the  faith  and 
of  uniting  all  rehgious  jmrties. 

Don  Ramox  Lull,  l>um  in  Majorca  in  1234,  was  rich,  lived  iu>  a^^^^^*- 
kuight  and  man  of  the  world,  cultivating  song  and  the  service  of 
love  at  tht'  cotn  t  of  James  the  Conqueror  in  Aragon,  till  he  suddenly 
retired  as  a  hermit  on  a  mountain  in  Majorca,  and,  seized  by  mis- 
sionary ideas,  learned  Arabic  Irom  a  Mooi  ish  slave,  and  in  Vllii 
founded  a  college  of  Franciscans  on  his  island,  who  learned  Arabic 
and  Chaldee,  and  were  intended  to  carry  on  missions  in  Africa  and 
the  East.  He  sought  to  win  the  Pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Aragon  for  this  purpose.  He  himself  disputed  in  Tunis  with 
Saracen  scholars,  then  exerted  him'^*  If  vainly  in  the  East  to  win 
the  scliismatical  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  combated  the 
Averroists  again  in  Africa,  and  finally  at  the  Council  at  Yienne 
(1311)  effected  the  foundation  of  chauTS  of  the  Oriental  languages 
(in  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca).  His  third  missionaiy  journey 
ended  with  his  being  stoned  (June,  1315)  in  North  Africa,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  having  been  taken  on  board  by  Christian  mariners, 
he  died  on  the  way  home.  Burning  missionary  zeal,  nourished  by 
the  glow  of  devoted  love  of  God,  is  combined  in  him  with  a  perfectly 
rational  method,  on  which  he  placed  great  hopes.  His  Arg  ipag;nft 
is  an  attempt  to  establish  every  possible  definition  of  ideasbymean^  ItuiL^ 
of  a  mechanical  schematism  for  the  purpose  of  solving  scientific  « 
problems.  Hia  highest  postulate  is  the  inseparability  of  faith  and^***'^**^ 

O.H. — ^VOL.  n.  F  F  . 
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knowledge ;  nothing  can  be  an  object  of  belief  which  the  nncler- 
standing  recognises  as  contradictory  of  itself  or  of  t  he  idea  of  the 
divine  perfection.  But  faith  soars  ahead  of  the  undersiandiiig, 
the  labouring  intellect  follows,  Man's  power  of  knowledge  is  trani- 
melled  by  the  limit  of  corporeality,  disturbed  by  sin,  yet  convincing 
grounds  of  self-reflective  reason  are  able  to  overcome  false  l>e]ief  an<i 
prove  every  article  of  the  faith.  The  old  contidence  of  an  Anselin 
or  an  Alanus  ah  Insnlis  appears  here  once  more.  Practical  view<. 
even  reforming  notions  on  ecclesiastical  life,  a  powerful  sense  of  th^- 
revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  human  life  {Liber  de  miraathix  cali 

tef  mundi,  a  religious  orhis  p/cfti}})  and  edificatory  treat!«^es  and  poems 
exhibit  the  religious  vitality  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  man.  A 
A  religious  romance  called  "  Blankuema  "  makes  its  hero  begin  as  a 
hermit  and  monk,  and  ascend  through  all  the  grades  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  finally  end  again  as  a  recluse  in  mystical  union  with  God  and 
seraphic  ardour  of  love.  For.  with  all  his  reforming  trait^  his  ideal 
remains  within  the  bounds  of  the  asceticism  of  the  Church.  The 
ll  Church  hesitated  whether  it  ought  to  reckon  him  among  the  saints 
V^lhj)^     I'  or  the  heretics. 

7.  Johaanes  Jhuui  Scotos. 

In  the  strongest  contrast  to  such  nal[ye  confidence  in  the  demon- 
stiahility  of  the  faith  appears  his  contemporary,  the  great  scholastic 
chief  of  the  Franciscans.  Scorns,  bom  at  Dunston  in  Northumber- 
land,  worked  in  Oxford,  from  1304  in  Paris,  in  1308  in  Cologne, 
where  in  this  year  he  died,  still  j'^oung.  He  already  indicates  the 
uansitiou  to  the  dissolution  of  Schulasticisin  proper.  He  seeks  to 
maintain  the  menial  attitude  of  philosophy  t<jwards  theology. 
Along  with  sceptical  criticism  of  arguments,  strict  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  philosophic  doctrines  which 
correspond  to  their  spirit  is  to  bo  maintained.  His  far-reacliiiig 
doubts  of  the  ilemonstrabilitv  of  the  trutlw  of  the  faith  would  not 
champion  the  doctrine  of  twofold  truths  m  the  sense  of  the  radical 
Averroists,  or  abolish  the  domain  of  rational  natural  theology, 
which  only  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  revelation,  Imt  would 
only  limit  it  much  more  than  Thomas.  Nor  does  he  by  any  means 
disdain  the  support  of  rational  grounds,  although  he  denies  them 
mathematical  stringency.  But  as  he  does  not  interpret  Aristotle  in 
a  Christian  sense  like  Albert  and  Thomas,  but  explains  liim  in  a 
naturalistic  and  detennini>t  sense,  and  denies  a  speculative  theology, 
he  prepares  the  way  for  a  breach  between  natural  worldly  know- 
ledge and  Christian  belieying  thought,  though  in  the  sense  that  the 
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truths  which  are  unattainable  to  the  theoretical  reason  are  to  be 
revealed  for  tk©  practical  reason  in  attachment  to  the  authority  of 
thr  Church. 

Joii.  DuNSii  Scon,  opp,  omnia,  etc,  Lugd.  1639, 12  vols.,  including  the  Opus 
(hrom'mse,  vols.  B-10,  the  Reportata  Part's.,  the  so-called  Opvs  Paris.,  vol.  11 
( =^  ed  H.  Cavellus,  Coh  1685) ;  £.  £L  Alberqoni,  resolutio  doctr.  Scoticce. 
Lugd.  1643. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 
The  Ascetic  and  Mystical  Piety  of  the  Thirteenth  Centoiy. 

Sowrces :  Fr.  PFBUfPBB,  deutseihe  Myattker  du  14  Jft.,  I.,  Lps.  1843,  in  tbo 

appendix.  B.  Fratris  David  db  Xvg.^  pia  et  devota  opuse.^  Aug.  Vlnd. 
1596,  also  in  B.P.  Lugd.  XXV.;  P.  Gall  Morel,  Offeiibaruncien  d^r 
Schivester  Mechthitd(>, 'R^:sh.  I  Revelationes  Gertrudianct  ef  Mecfitful- 
dianae^  ed.  Bbnbd.  tjOLBSMKss.,  Poitiers  and  Par.  1875-77. — Literature'. 
on  S.  Elizabeth :  K.  W.  Jusn,  2nd  ed.  1635  ;  Wbgelb  in  HZ.,  V.  751 ;  E. 
Banke  in  ADB.;  G.  B5rner  in  NA.,  XIII. ;  W.  Psbosb,  G.  <f.  dUdi, 
Jfy«<jXr,I.,1874. 

Spiritual  life  having  been  augmented  on  all  sides,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  become  more  open  in  individual  cases,  personal  piety 
of  an  ascetic  and  mystical  cliartKtfr  as  culLivated  b}'  monasticism, 
especially  by  the  mendicant  friars,  undergoes  an  important  en- 
hancement and  is  at  the  same  time  spread  beyond  the  naiTowest 
circle  of  the  monastic  life  proper,  among  the  Tertiaries  and 
Beguines,  and  even  among  the  set  ular  classes,  especially  among 
women  of  rank.  In  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  princess,  S. 
Elizaheth.  wife  of  the  Landgrave  Lewis  IV.  of  Thuringia,  the 
mystical  element  in  her  self-less  and  humble  ])ieky  receded  in  favour 
of  the  ascetic  element,  self-chastisement  and  absolute,  though 
thoroughly  volimtary,  submission  to  the  guidance  of  her  conscience 
by  her  severe  confessor,  Conrad  of  Marburg  (p.  401).  But  the 
positive  oomplement  of  her  character  consisted  in  the  practice  of 
mercy,  insatiably  intent  on  the  service  of  the  miserable.  Re- 
nunciation of  the  world  led  others  from  the  secular  life  into  the 
cloister,  e.g.^  S.  HsDWiOyOrin  more  ancient  fashion  into  anchoritism, 
€.^.,  the  admired  forest-sister,  Jdtta  von  Sangerhausen,  whoso  aim  it 
was  to  ezert  a  convertlDg  influence  on  the  heathen  Prussians  by  the 
impression  made  by  her  life. 

But  the  richly  developed  emotional  life  tarns  towards  the  mystical 
experiences  of  the  inner  man.  The  Franciscan  friar,  David  of 
Augsburg  (t  1272),  in  his  German  writings  brought  the  treasures 
of  pious  theology  near  to  the  Qerman  heart,  e.g.  in  a  free  redaction 
of  Anselm's  Cur  Detts  HomOj  but  at  the  same  time  in  his  Latin 
writings  he  cultivated  the  mystical  life  in  the  sense  of  Bernard  and 
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the  Victorines,  and  also  of  Albertus  Magnus,  and  developed  the 
psychological  degrees  of  inward  absorption,  tlie  distinction  between 
the  vita  actha  nij  1  contemplatwa^  and  the  nature  of  the  ecstatic 
condition.  In  tlie  lunist  of  the  advance  of  secular  life  and  secular 
interests,  and  the  enlmnced  arts  of  scholastic  theology  and  the 
hierarchical  Church,  the  mystical  cherishing  of  the  inner  man 
which  the  world  despisril,  n  li  uied,  or  suspected  as  heretical,  won 
many  adherents  in  the  (.Terman  Netherlands,  Upper  (xermany  and 
Thuringia,  especially  in  nunneries  and  among  the  Beguines,  partly 
under  the  care  of  pious  monks,  especially  Dominicans.  Visions  and 
states  of  ecstasy  form  the  culmination,  often  under  morbid  feminine 
conditions,  of  a  religious  life  of  feeling  and  phantasy  passing  through 
abrupt  contrasts  of  mood,  which  indeed,  having  its  root  in  the  • 
older  mysticism  of  the  Church,  issues  in  experiences  of  bridal  love  1 1 
of  Jesus  of  great  tenderness  and  cordiality,  bat  often  also  of  strong  j  ' 
sensuous  ardour.  ' 


The  noble  bom  Mbchtuild  of  Magdeburg,  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a 
Beguine,  eonoealed  in  Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  from  1265  onwards  in  the 

Cistercian  nunnery  of  Helfta  near  Eisleben,  under  the  Abbess  Grertrude  von 

Hackeborn.    The  apocalyptical  ideas  in  her  revelations  (the  flowing  light  of 

tlio  Deity)  recall  .Tonrliim,    She  expects  tlie  renewal  of  the  Churcli  from  tho 

preachers  of  the  last  times  (as  it  were  iMealized  Dominicans).    She  regarded 

S.  Elizabeth,  Saints  Francis,  Dominic  and  others,  and  the  forest-sister  Jutta 

as  foreranne»  of  the  renewal  in  the  different  ranks.   Flight  from  the  vanity 

of  the  world  and  divine  yearning  after  love  lead  through  forsakenness  to  the 

joy  of  the  bridal  union  with  Jesus.   All  question  of  law  disappears  in  the 

irresistible  power  of  vearninc:  love  which  sa3^s  :  "I  liave  driven  the  Almiprhty 

God  from  heaven,  how  wouldst  thou,  vile  worm,  be  healed."    'i  he  only  thing 

is  so  to  love  again  Him  who  has  died  for  love  of  man,  that  one  would  die  for 

His  sake.     Then  bnmest  thou  for  ever  unextinguished  as  a  living  spark  in  I 

the  fire  of  living  majesty."   Her  revelations,  originally  written  in  Low  German,  i 

were  arranged  and  translated  into  Latin  by  her  godfather,  the  preaching  friars,  (^^-^ 

Hekry  of  Halle.   Stibseqtu'ntl'/  fabont  1143)  Henry  of  Nordlingen  translated     v  :* 

the  IjOW  German  text  into  TTiu;ii  German.  ^: ;  ^ 

Her  name-sake,  Mech huld  von  Hackebokn,  a  younger  sister  of  the  Abbess,  V 
stood  under  her  influence  in  HSelfta.    Two  of  her  friends  wrote  down  her  /r: 
revelations  as  the  '*Book  of  Spiritual  Oraoe'*  {Liber  tpirUvaUt  graiias^  or  df^ 
Speculumsp.  gr.,  Lpzg.  1510,  and  in  the  revelationes  mentioned).   Tinder  severe     ^ v 
bodily  snfferiiii;  tliere  here  arose  ecstatic  conditions  in  which,  while  the  hody^^ 
is  couhned  and  torpid,  the  soul  lies  in  God's  '*  employment,"  swims  in  the 
Deity,  like  a  fish  in  water,  and  "  there  is  no  difference  between  the  union,  in 
whidi  the  saints  enjoy  God's  perfection,  and  that  of  my  soul,  except  that  they  w 
are  in  joy  and  I  in  outward  pain.**   To  the  same  oloister  at  the  dose  of  tha  JvVl^^ 
thirteenth  century  belonged  the  Nun  Gertrude  (the  Great  Gertrude),  in  whose 
Insinuationes  rf/rvnrp  pt'efat/s,  alonp;  with  all  their  morbid  phenomena  and  a 
certain  mystical  extravagance  which  naively  and  boldly  treats  on  equal  terms 
with  Gt>d  the  Lord  of  all  things,  there  is  exhibited  a  healthy  kernel  of  religion 
and  morality.   She  accepts  the  Lord's  call :    I  will  mtk»  thee  blessed  and  free 
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with  lihe starmm  oi  My  dlyinft  joy**  as  «  poM  Tocatton  to  gnoe  and  allows 
herself  to  be  lad  from  the  nairow  linito  ii  l^gsUsm  to  oheaHal  confidence  In 
salvation,  in  which  evan  the  conaeSowanaaa  of*  her  own  sins  oan  no  longer 

perplex  her. 

German  poetry  also  now  attests  the  pervasive  influence  of  lively  pious 
BflDtiments  of  a  mystical  tinge.  The  tractate  Filia  Sion,  written  in  Latin, 
deitteta  in  mysUco-aDegorical  style  the  way  of  the  soiU,  seeking  Ood,  through 
love  and  prayer  to  God.  Love  wounds  with  its  arrow  the  heart  of  the  heavenly 
ELing,  till  the  soul  receives  the  beloved  with  intuitive  feeling  and  ends  with 
exultation  and  vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  This  material  w;is  ptit  into  poetic 
form  even  before  the  end  of  the  thirtcentli  century,  more  broadly  and  trivially 
by  the  Minorite  Lamp&echt  ui  iiatisbon  (ed.  by  Weinhold,  Fadarborn  lb80), 
with  greater  perfection  of  proportion  and  f6xm  in  the  BtioeAIM  von  iler  Tbehfer 
Biion^  ed.  by  O.  Buhadb,  Berlin  1849. 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 


The  Greek  Church. 

Sources:  Nicbphorus  BRrsNNirs  (cf.  J.  SiotiEB,  h^tant*  Sisioriker  deslO»u* 
11.  J7f.,  T.,  MUnchen  1888),  Bonn  1836;  Anna  Komnena.  Alexias,  RiirrBR- 
8CI1BID,  Lpzpr.  1811 ;  Joii.  Zonaras.c4.  Dindorf,  1868-1875;  Jon.  Kin'amos, 
Bonn  1836.  For  the  whole  twelfth  century  Niketas  Akominatus 
(GhooiAtea),  Bonn  1886;  OjaoBOimi  Akrokhita  (■mbaawdor  at  the 
Conneil  of  Lyons  in  1274),  Cftrontcon,  Bonn  1837 ;  GBcmanm  PACBTiaitas, 
Bonn  1835,  for  1258-1308;  Lbo  Allatiits,  GracicB  crthodoxa:  scriptores, 
Rome  Km  and  1G3L);  id.,  p.  222 ;  H.  L.t^mmer,  Scriptor.  Grcecia  ortho- 
iloxcc  hihlioth.  selccta,  I.  l-H,  Fribur^^a-  IHiU-Go;  Anhrbas  Dbmbtrako- 
ruLOS,  Biblioth.  cedes,  cont.  Grcec.  theolot/.  opera,  I.  Lipsise,  1866. — Liter- 
ature:  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzani,  and  Oftdc  Empire  (1067-1468), 
London  1864;  Hopf'b  article  in  Sbscb  and  Okubu,  vol.  86;  GntttRBR, 
byzant.  Geschiehim,  ed.  Wbibs,  Gratz  1872  and  74 ;  BulaS,  iht  Ortek$ 
of  the  MA^  translated  by  Waonbr,  Gatexsioh  1874. 

1.  The  Internal  CircumstanceB  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Comnense,  which  be^^ns  with  Isaac  in  1(^7 
but  only  confirms  its  hold  after  an  intf^rruption  lasting  almost 
twenty  years  oansed  by  changing  pretenders  to  the  crown,  prcKluced 
important  rulers  in  Alexius  I.  (1080-1118),  Johannes  (Kalo-J.),  and 
Manuel  (—1180),  who  had  to  combat  serious  disturbances  (the 
advance  of  the  Seljuks  in  Asia  Minor,  conflicts  with  the  Normans, 
the  rise  of  the  new  Bulgarian  kingdom,  oppression  by  the  Patzinaks 
and  other  northern  tribes).  Then  followed  the  inundation  of  the 
Crusaders,  the  disturbances  which  led  to  the  establisliment  of  the 
Latin  Empire  and  finally  the  regaining  of  the  Gtreek. Empire  by 
Michael  Paieologus. 

The  spirit  of  the  Greek  Church  is  expressed  on  tlie  one  liand  in 
the  forms  of  the  Byzantine  Casaio-papism,  and  the  entanglement 
of  the  higher  clergy  in  conrt-intrignes  and  marked  seryility,  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  oontinnation  of  learned  occupation  with  classical 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  career  of  the  learned 
Michael  P^kj^ll  s  (p.  235)  extends  into  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
He  treated,  in  poetical  form,  biblical,  moral,  and  eoolesiastico-legal 
matters,  and  also  Greek  mythological  subjects,  and  his  writings 
extended  by  way  of  compilation  to  all  sorts  of  secular  studies  (Mgr. 
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122'i.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Johannes  Xiphilini  s,  to  whose  extracts 
from  Dio  Cassius  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  lost  books  by  that 
author.  Scholastao  treatment  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  ex- 
hibited by  EusTiLiTius  of  Nicssa  (beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentnry). 
EvsTATHitTs  of  Thessalonica  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  prized 
commentator  on  Homer  and  Diouysius  Periegetes.  Along  with 
Constantinople,  Thessalonica  and  Athens  gain  importance  as 
schools  of  classical  stndy.  The  Princess  Awwa  Comkeka  treats  his- 
torical matter  in  poetical  form. 

In  the  theological  field  Nicetas  Sbsohius,  Metropolitan  of  Heraclea 
about  1070  supplies  ezegetical  catena.  The  commentaries  of 
Theophylact  (Archbishop  of  Achrida  in  Bulgaria,  f  1107),  which 
are  drawn  specially  from  Chrysostom,  pmnsue  the  path  opened  up 
by  (Ecnmenios  (p.  235,  Mgr.,  123-126).  Euthymito  Ztoadenus 
(t  1118)  in  his  commentaries  made  use  of  many  ancient  exegetes 
otherwise  lost  to  ns ;  edited  by  Nik.  Ealogeras,  Athens  1887.  The 
Panoplia  dogmatica  of  Euthymius  (p.  241)  only  has  historical  yalne 
where  he  speaks  of  sects  of  his  own  time  (0pp.  Mgr.,  128-134).  Of 
a  similar  spirit  is  Niceta-^  Acominatl-s,  l^iesaurus  orthodoMtaa  (Mgr., 
139,  140X  Tu  the  older  collections  of  Photius  {Xoinokanorij  p.  235), 
Johannes  Zonaras  and  Theodore  Balsamon  about  1170  supplied 
commentaries  on  ecclesiastical  law  which  were  much  utilized. 

Numerous  dogmatic  controversies  of  a  subordinate  character 
rai'ely  allow  the  recognition  of  a  deeper  real  inLeresi  lying  behind 
the  zeal  for  correct  dogmatic  formulas.  EusTHAxrrs  of  Niosea, 
m^'uTioncd  R>)ove,  in  his  zeal  against  Monopli3'sitism  was  led  to 
assertions  which  he  had  to  withdraw  as  Nestorian.*  SoTERicnos 
Panteuoenos  combated  the  sentence  from  the  (xreek  liturgy  of  the 
Supper :  cv  el  6  irpoer^ipttv  koI  •rrpoff^p6/t0m9  KO^  wpavBexofieuo^, 
^/o-Tc,  6  Bei^  Vf^cov"  because  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  nign  could  not 
concern  the  whole  Trinity,  but  the  Father  only,  unless  they  were 
to  fall  into  Nestorian  separation  of  the  natures.  But  for  this  reason 
at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  1156,  with  the  "vigorous  partici- 
pation of  the  Emperor  Mannel,  he  was  declared  unworthy  of  the 
rank  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch.*  Ten  yean  later  there  was  an  eager 
dispnte  over  the  saying  John  ziv.  28 :  "  the  Father  is  greater  than 
I,"  and  the  Emperor  Mannel  decided  that  it  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  divine  as  well  as  the  human  nature,  and  punished  the  opposing 
Archbishop  George  of  Nicaa  with  suspension  for  a  year,  Kichox>A8 
of  Methone,  who  took  part  in  many  controversies  of  this  sort, 

'  DEMETRAKOFL  LOS,  I.e.,  J),  td — «'. 

»  Uai,  Spkil.  Horn.,  X.  1 ;  Draseke  in  ZwTh.,  1884. 
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instigated  by  Sotehchos,  in  his  two  orations  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Supper  grasped  the  idea  of  the  innnmerable  priestly  acta  of  the 
sacrifioe  of  the  Mass  as  the  sensuously  separate  phenomena  of  the 
one  eternal  sacrifice  and  sought  to  (L>tnonstrate  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  atoning  death,  not  like  Anselm  from  juridical  points  of 
view,  hut  entirely  on  ancient  Greek  grounds.^ 

EusTATHius,  monk  and  deacon  in  Constantinople,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Theisalonica)  who  survived  and  himself  described 
the  devastation  of  Thessalonioa  by  the  Normans  in  ll8o,  and  died 
about  or  after  1194,  is  distinguished  by  the  practical  reforming 
tendency  of  his  strong  character  and  personality ;  Opp,^  Mgr.,  13&- 
136.  Ullmakn,  I.C.,  and  Neandeb,  wmefMch.  Abhcmdl.^  ed.  Jacobi, 
1851. 

The  enlifeusiasm  for  classical  literature  leads  in  opposition  to  the 
dry  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  to  paganizing  tendencies,  after-effects 
of  Neoplatonism,  l)y  which  Nicholas  of  Methone  was  induced  to 

controvert  Prochis.''  To  others  all  effort  after  scientific  knowledge 
seemed  perilous  to  the  faith.  The  "  Gnosimachs "  preferred  to 
remaiti  in  their  simplicity,  as  God  did  not  require  science  but  only 
good  works.  The  ecclesiastical  doginatisni  and  mechanism  found 
a  certain  counter|X>ise  in  the  mystical  coutemplativeness  which  was 
in  close  toucli  with  the  disposition  of  the  Euchites  (Bogomiies),  as 

was  shown  ly  CoVSTANTIXE  CKnYSOMALOS  (p.  242).^ 

The  Maxi]^^as  the  real  representatives  of  Greek  popular  piety, 
more  and  more  ol)tained  the  almost  exchisive  exercise  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  of  confession  and  penance;  but  under  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  the  West  the  class  became  secularised  and 
deteriorated,  as  is  shown  by  Eustathius  of  Thessalonica.^  The 
emperors  sought  to  set  limits  to  the  great  increase  of  riches  among 
them.  Manuel  forbade  landed  property  to  be  given  to  new  monas- 
teries which  were  to  be  founded ;  the  necessary  sustenance  was 
to  be  provided  out  of  the  imperial  treasury,  the  revenues  of  great 
monasteries  were  to  be  administered  by  secular  officials.  But 
circumstances  similar  to  those  which  obtained  at  one  time  in  the 
Frankish  Empire,  also  led  to  the  bestowal  of  monasteries,  church- 
hospitals  and  the  like  on  laymen  of  rank  as  benefioiaiies 
Kdptoi\  which  took  place  to  the  widest  extent  under  Alexius  I. 

*  Nikolai  Uara,  oraiUmu  diM>,  ed.  DsiiBrRAKOFVLOs,  Lips.  1866,  and  id. 
Lc,  p.  199-880;  ci  UbUf  ann  in  StKr.,  18S3 ;  M611er  in  JdTh.,  1867, 859  sqq. ; 

Drahbke  in  ZKG.  IX. 

*  'AyaTrri'^it  r^k  6fo\oyiKr]s  <TToi\(i(l}<rf<i)s  npoxXov,  ed.,  VOBMBL,  Frkf.  1^5. 

*  Ou  the  monk  Niphon,  rid.  Neander,  K.G.^  V.  2,  1102. 

*  £ust.  Examination  of  the  monastic  class^  translated  by  Tafkl,  BerL  1&47. 
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and  obtained  formal  recognition  by  ecolesiastical  law.  The  corrapt- 
ing  consequences  for  monastic  discipline  were  depicted  and  bewailed 
by  Johannes  Antiocbenus  {fltaJ^  de  dUciplina  monasHcaf  Mgr.  Id2, 
1117  sq.}*  The  spirit  of  the  better  monasticism  was  shown  under 
Alexius  by  Johaivnss  Nestbutbs/  by  the  restoration  of  the  monks 
to  a  life  of  real  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  to  works  of  mercy  on 
the  other.  The  greatly  increased  settlements  of  monks  on  Mount 
AthoB  (p.  232)  fostered  contemplation  and  philosophy  in  the 
tradiUonel  fashion. 

Alongside  of  regular  monasticism  the  eccentric  forms  of  the  old 
Oriental  anehoritism  and  asceticism  continued  to  spread — the  tree, 
pillar  and  cave  saints,  who  tried  to  gain  authority  and  privilege 
by  their  peculiarities  and  made  the  most  of  popular  superstition  by 
their  deceptive  arts.  Ecstatic  phenomena  such  as  those  presented 
by  the  Hicetae  of  the  twelfth  century  who  performed  churic  dances 
with  like-minded  nuns  in  their  monasteries,  recall  older  phenomena 
.   and  were  combated  as  heretical. 

> 

2.  The  Belations  of  the  Greek  Camrch  to  the  West 

Literaiure :  vid.  p.  2S2,  and  Battinobb  in  JGO.,  I.  77  and  XL 

After  the  schism  of  1(>54  (p.  230)  attempts  at  bringing  the  two 
ohnrelies  togeiiier  were  always  being  renewed.  The  emp*  rors 
\fiVl^j>^j_  YIL^nd  Alexius  II.  looked  for  the  help  of  th-'  AVest 
ai^ainst  the  Saracens,  but  the  Crusades  little  corresponded  u>  their 
Wishes.  The  Latins  founded  Latin  dominions  in  the  East  and 
instituted  Latin  patriarchs  and  bishops.  Lower  Italy  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Byzantines  by  the  NormanS|and  the  Greek  bishops 
there  were  shortly  replaced  by  Romans  (synod  of  1096  under  king 
Boger).  At  the  synod  at  Bari  in  Apulia,  Ansel m  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  then  in  Italy,  renewed  the  old  attempts  to  win  the  Grreeks 
to  attachment  to  Latin  doctrine  and  rites.  In  all  the  negotiations 
for  a  settlement  in  the  twelfth  century  the  dogmatic  difference  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  perpetually  discussed. 
Archbishop  Petrus  Chxysolanus  of  Milan,  who  wss  sent  by  Pope 
Paschal  to  Alexius  in  1113,  was  encountered  by  Eustratiusof  Nicsea, 
Johannes  Phumes  and  others.'  So  likewise  under  JohnComnenus, 
jArohbishop  Nioetas  of  Nicomedia  opposed  the  Premonstratensian 
Anselm  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Havelberg),  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Lotbar.   But  nothing  beyond  wishes  for  the  settlement  of  the  con* 

»  Vid.  Oelzer  in  ZwTh.,  1884,  59  sqq. 
'  Demetrakopulos,  I.C.,  frl-OU  and  18-36. 
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troyeisy  was  attained.^  Manuel's  exertions  (Synod  of  Constantinople 
in  1170)  lemained  without  result.  The  Latin  acts  of  violence  in 
the  East^  snoh  as  the  destruction  of  Thessalonica  hy  the  Normans 
and  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  hy  Bichard  Codur  de  lion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Greek  clergy  there  were  cruelly  persecuted, 
finally,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Latin  empire  heightened  the  opposition.  Lmocent  HI.  utilised 
the  emancipation  of  Bulgaria  from  Byzantium,  in  1186,  to  reassert 
under  King  Joannisa  (1197-1207)  the  old  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
Nicholas  I.  Timova  became  the  seat  of  a  Bulgarian  Patriarch 
appointed  by  Innocent.  So  likewise  Innocent  immediately  took  in 
hand  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Latin  empire;  but  the 
fall  of  the  Latin  pm])nM  again  destroyed  the  new  state  of  affairs  for 
the  most  part  here  and  in  Bulgaria. 

In  spite  of  the  deep-rooted  embitterment  on  both  sides,  circum- 
stances drove  the  rulers  of  the  Greek  empire  of  Nicaea  agam  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  for  the  reacquisition  of 
their  lost  domains.  Johannes  II.  Ducas  Vatazes  and  his  patriarch 
Gkrmanus  again  negotiated  through  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
with  Gregory  IX.  in  1234  at  Nic»a,  and  again  without  success  in 
the  £fth  decade.  Blemhidbs,  a  pious  monk  and  priest,  showed  in- 
clination to  a  dogmatic  compromise,  but  was  unable  to  carry  it  out 
in  the  negotiations  of  1245,  because  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with 
the  Emperor  for  subjecting  his  mistress  Markesina  to  an  act  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  But  in  altered  circumstanoes  his  writings  ad- 
dressed to  Theodoms  Laskaris  II.  (1264-68)  acquired  influence. 
MiCBASL  PALjeoLOOUS,  who  with  the  help  of  the  Genoese  in  1261 
pul  An  sad  to  the  already  greatly  diminished  Latin  Empire  in  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  sake  of  securing  his  position  sought  union  with 
Pope  Urban  lY.,  and  silenced  the  opposition  of  his  clergy  to  the 
union  which  he  conceiyed  as  merely  feigned.  Gbboobt  X.  pursued 
the  work  of  union  and  caused  western  theologians  to  sketch  opinions 
for  the  impending  Council  of  Lyons.  In  Constantinople  the  Patriarch 
Joseph  compelled  his  keeper  ( i  he  archives  Bekkos  to  declare  sliarply 
against  the  heresy  of  the  L;itms.  But  the  Emperor  took  Bekkos 
prisoner  and  actually  converted  him,  as  it  appears,  by  the  help  of 
the  writings  of  Nicholas  Blemmides.  The  Patriarch  Joseph  re- 
turned and  the  Gret-k  ambassadors  at  Lyons  had  to  sing  the  offensivel 
fiUoque  in  the  Creed  along  with  the  Latins.  Gregory  demanded  the 
acceptance  of  the  Romish  confession,  though  in  such  fashion  ^hat 
the  form  of  the  Greek  symbol  should  remain  in  use  unaltered,  and 
■  Anselm's  report  to  Engeniiis  III.  in  Ml.  188, 1189  sqq. 
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on  condition  of  the  union  he  assented  to  the  subjection  of  the  Bul- 
garian and  Servian  Church  to  the  see  of  Achrida.  The  point  of 
similarity  of  form  in  the  ritual  with  the  Latin  Church  was  not 
pressed.  Bekkos,  now  Patriarch,  was  however  unable  to  silence  by 
his  defensive  writings  the  opposition  of  the  Greeks  to  the  union 
which  the  Emperor  relentlessly  carried  out.  As  the  political  resolts 
of  the  onion  which  the  Emperor  expected  did  not  ensoe,  he  became 
lukewarm  in  the  business,  and  Borne  recognised  that  the  whole 
affair  had  been  mere  Greek  jugglery.  In  1281  Pope  Martin  uttered 
the  ban  againet  Michael,  and  the  latter,  after  Ids  death  in  1282, 
could  not  even  be  buried  with  the  usual  ecdesiastical  pageantry  on 
account  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling.  Bekkoe  abdicated,  and 
died  in  exile. 


FOUBTH  PEEIOD. 
The  Fonrteentii  and  Fiftientli  Gentimei. 

VHAPTm  FIBST, 
The  Age  ef  the  French  Fftpacy. 

Sources:  Albertinus  Mussatus,  Mistoria  Augusta  s,  de  actis  Henrici  VII. 
and  its  continuations  in  BdavsR*s  Fudaa  rer.  Germ,  I.  870;  Oioyamki 
YiLLANi,  Historie  HarenHne  with  the  continuations  by  his  brother  M»tteo 

and  his  son  Filippo,  ed.  by  Moutibb,  Flor.  182B-26,  by  Giierardi  Drago- 

MAN'N'i,  Flor.  1S44;  Jo.  Vitodurani  (v.  Wintcrthur)  Chrouicon  (down  to 
1348)  in  Eci'AHD,  Corp.  ftrrfpt.  vied.  (Fr?  I.,  also  in  the  Thesaurus  hist. 
Ilelv.,  Tig.  17i35;  M.  Albehti  Argontiuensis  Chronicon  (down  to  1378) 
in  Urstisii  Germ,  histor.  II.;  Closener's  StrasiA,  Chnmt^  (down  to 
1362}  in  BLY.,  I.,  Stuttg.  1848;  OoBBLimus  Phssona,  Coamodromium  in 
Hbibomii  repr.  G^enm.,  t.  L  53  (of  independent  value  from  1847  onwards) ; 
(DiNO  Campac.ni,  istoria  Fiorent.  has  been  proved  a  forgery  by  Scheffek- 
BoiciiORST,  Fiorent.  Sfud/en,  Lpz.  1874,  ilh&r  die  Chronik  des  Dino  Camp., 

Lpz.  1875).  Literature  •  Tii.  Ltxdner,  G.  d.  dtsch.  lieichs  vom  Ende  des 

14.  Jh.  bis  zur  Ref.  1.,  1  and  2,  Uraunschw.  1875-80 ;  id.  Deutsche  Gesch. 
unier  den  Habt^rgem  u,  Luxemb.  I.,  Stut^.  1890. 

1.  The  Papacy  at  ATignon. 

Sources  and  Literature:  Sr.  Ballzii  vHcb  Paparum  Avenion.,  Par.  IG93  and  '94 ; 
C.  V.  H5FLER,  die  avifptnn.  Pdjisfe  in  tho  Almanac  of  the  Akad.  d.  W., 
Jhrg.  21,  Wien  1871 ;  L.  Pa.si-oh,  G.  d.  P(i}>ste  im  ZA.  der  Renaissance  I., 
Freib.  1886;  J.  F.  Andre,  £tude  sur  le  14  s.,  Avignon  1888. 

The  successor  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  former  Dominican  General 
Benedict  XI.  (1303-4),  had  been  obliged  to  abolish  or  at  least  prac- 
tically allow  to  drop  all  resolutions  of  his  predecessor  which  were 
detrimental  t  >  Frnuce.  After  his  sudden  death  and  a  nine  months' 
vacancy  the  French  party  in  the  Conclave  gained  the  victory  and 
elevated  the  Gascon  B  i  f  rand  deGot  (d*Agoust)  as  Clement  Y.  (1306- 
1314).  He,  being  greatly'dependent  on  Philip,  remained  in  France, 
and  after  some  years  established  his  residence  in  Avignon,  repeated 
the  absolntion  of  the  King  which  had  been  pronounced  by  his 
predecessor,  admitted  the  two  Golonnas  again  into  tihe  College  of 
Cardinals,  withdrew  the  Boll  ClerieU  laico8  in  1306,  and  declared  that 
the  Bull  UnSm  mnctam  was  neither  to  do  prejudice  to  France  nor 
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attribute  to  it  any  new  kind  of  subjection.  Philip  pressed  for  a 
formal  condemnation  of  Boniface  VITL,  and  Clement  was  obliged  to 
cause  the  accusations  raised  against  tlie  latter,  wiiich  accused  him  of 
unbelief,  morally  frivolous  utterances,  and  the  worship  of  demons,  to 
be  investigated  by  a  French  and  an  Italian  commission,  the  protrac- 
tion of  which  had  at  least  the  result  that  the  Km^:;  rvnounced  tlie  in- 
vidious process  and  left  the  decision  to  the  Pope  alone.  ClemeTit  V. 
had  to  purchase  this  by  his  complaisiince  in  the  rejection  ot  the 
Order  of  the  Templars  ivid.  infra).  In  the  Bull  Rex  gloricv  he  freed 
the  King  of  all  guiit  in  the  violent  procedure  against  Boniface, 
cancelled  all  sentences  and  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Boniface  and  his  successor  since  All  Saints^  1300|  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bull  Vnam  sandam^  from  which  however  the  sting  was  taken 
as  regards  France  by  the  previous  declaration.  In  this  way  he  at 
least  avoided  the  scandal  of  an  express  repudiation  of  his  pred^ 
oessor,  and  the  Coancil  at  Vienne  declared  JBonifaoe's  innocence. 
Nevertheless  all  passages  insulting  to  the  King  were  weeded  cot  of 
the  Register  of  Boniface.  After  the  death  of  the  German  Albert 
(1906),  Clement  was  obliged  by  sheer  necessity  to  support  Philip^s 
wish  to  procure  the  imperial  dignity  for  his  brother  Charles  of 
Valois,  but  willingly  recognised  the  German  election  which  fell  to 
Hbnst  of  Luxemburg,  after  the  latter  had  promised  him  to  refiram 
in  Home  itself  from  all  actions  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Bomans. 

The  Papacy,  while  dependent  on  the  French  power,  sought  so 
much  the  more  to  increase  its  external  claims.  Against  the  Re- 
public oj  Venice,  which  had  taken  possession  of  Ferrara,  Clement 
hurled  the  ban  and  intenlict  in  a  r^uite  specially  aggravated  form, 
attacking  its  st  ctiUir  relations.  When  Henry  YIL,  on  his  march  to 
Kome  (1311)  sq(^.  ',  vindicated  the  imperial  rights  and  did  not  allow 
luniseli  to  be  interrupted  by  the  Pope  as  the  lieo:e  lord  of  l*oth 
parties"'  in  his  conflict  with  King  Kobert  of  Naples,  the  ban  against 
Henry  was  already  uttered  when  he  diefl  in  the  neifjhbourhood  of 
Siena  f August,  1313\  The  Pope,  as  liege  lorrl  of  ♦he  Emperor,  now 
laid  claim  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Empire  on  occasion  oi'  the 
vacancy  in  the  German  crown. 

John  S^II.  (1316-3^4),  who  after  long  and  even  bloody  conflicts 
between  tbe  Jj  rench  and  Italian  parties  was  finally  elected  at  Lyons 
in  1316,  remained,  in  spite  of  his  promise  to  the  contrary,  in  France, 
in  Avignon  close  to  the  frontier  of  the  French  king.  During  the 
conflict  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian  (1314-47)  with  Frederick  of  Austria, 
John,  with  the  support  of  King  Philip  of  Valois,  interfered  in  Italian 
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aifairs,  where,  in  opposition  to  \ti  i  >  Visgonti  of  Milan,  whom 
Henry  VJJL.  had  appointed  Imperial  Vieai',  he  made  king  Robert  of 
Naples  Procnrator  of  the  Empire  in  Italy.  After  Frederick  of 
Austria  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  1322,  the  Pope  complained  that 
Lewis  came  forward  as  Roman  King  without  papal  confirmation 
and  supported  the  Ghibellinp  party  in  Italy.  Against  this  Lewis 
protested,  grounding  upon  the  sole  right  of  the  electors  to  choose 
(Nurernl  '  ro-  18^},  D  -c,  IB'23)  and  replied  to  the  Pope's  ban  with  the 
appeal  of  Sachsenhausen  (  April  or  May,  1324),  in  which  he  appealed 
from  the  false  Vicar  of  Christ  to  a  general  council  and  the  future 
legitimate  Pope.'  The  interdict  which  the  Pope  now  issued  against 
Lewis  and  the  £mpire  met  with  vigorous  resistance  and  much  dis- 
obedience in  Germany,  so  that  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  de- 
cided adherent  of  the  Pope,  fled  to  Austna,  where  Leopold,  even  after 
the  reoonciiiation  of  his  brother  Frederick  with  Lewis,  continued,  the 
war  against  the  latter  till  his  death  in  1326.  Frederick  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  Pope  to  break  his  word  given  to 
Lewis.  Lewis  now  advanced  victoriously  into  Upper  Italy  and  had 
himself  anointed  in  Rome  in  1328  by  two  bishops  of  his  party  and 
crowned  by  the  aged  Sciarra  Golonna  in  the  name  of  the  Boman 
people.  John  preached  the  cmsade  against  him,  declaring  him 
deposed)  and  Lewis  replied,  appealing  to  the  procedure  of  Otto  L, 
by  deposing  John  and  raising  a  Franciscan  (Nicholas  V.)  to  the 
pontificate.  Lewis,  however,  had  soon  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  and 
his  Pope  had  to  abjure  his  errors  in  presence  of  John  XXII.  The) 
party  of  the  strict  Franciscans  did  indeed  adhere  firmly  to  Lewis,) 
and  Occam  {vid.  hxfra)  continued  his  literary  defence  of  him.  But 
the  renewed  excommunications  of  the  Pope  made  more  impression 
in  Germany.  Frequently  in  one  and  the  same  city  the  one  portion 
of  tlie  clerr^y  and  monks  obeyed  the  interdict,  the  other  continued 
public  divine  service.  Humble  advances  of  the  Emperor  towards 
reconciliation  came  to  wreck  on  Jolm  s  exaggerated  demands  and 
the  intiuence  of  King  Philip  VL  of  France.  Lewis  then  utilized 
the  accusations  of  heresy  against  J"!ni  which  were  becomint^  current. 
John's  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  departed,  until  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  remain  without  the  full  possession  of  the! 
blessedness  of  the  vision  of  God,  might  be  supported  on  the  authority^ 
of  the  ancient  Church,  but  was  regarded  as  heresy  since  the  judg- 

*  This  appeal  includes  a  long  and  vigorous  refutation  of  the  Pope  in  accord- 
ance wltli  the  ideas  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were  strictly  protected  by  Lewis, 
for  the  theological  diacusuons  in  which,  however,  Lewis  snbeequeiitly  denied 
responsibility* 
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ment  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1240,  which  also  determined  the 
French  king  against  it.  In  13ii3,  John  instituted  a  learned  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  question  but  died  before  its  deci^'ion  in 
1334.  Lewis  had  ah-eady  attempted  with  the  help  of  Italian  Car- 
dinals to  bring  about  a  General  Conncil,  when  John  died.  His 
successor,  Benedict  XII.|  spread  the  rumour  that  John  had  recanted 
on  his  death-bed. 

Benedict  XII.  (1334-42),  who  had  really  at  heart  the  reformation 
of  the  CimrcL  and  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  peace,  was 
only  restrained  by  Philip  VL  £rom  being  reconciled  to  Lewis,  who 
was  ready  to  condemn  his  anti-papal  declaraUons,  and  to  lay  down 
the  imperial  crown  in  order  to  receive  it  again  from  the  hand  of 
the  Pope.   A  final  attempt  at  reconciliation  by  the  Overman  bishops 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  Hsnbt  yon  Yimeburg,  only 
revealed  the  complete  unfreedom  of  the  Pope.  The  real  hindranoe 
oonsisted  in  the  hostile  alliance  of  Lewis  with  Edward  of  England 
against  the  French  king.  At  Frankfort  in  1337  the  German  prinoes 
declared  the  papal  judgments  against  Lewis  to  be  invalid.   At  the 
same  time  Lewis  concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  England  against 
France,  and  the  Qerman  electors  swore  on  die  18th  July,  1338,  at 
Lahnsteiu,  to  protect  the  customs  and  liberties  of  the  Empire,  and 
on  the  following  day  declared  at  Bense  that  he  who  was  elected  to 
be  Roman  King  required  no  confirmation  by  the  Roman  See.  On 
the  8th  August  Lewis  also  dec  lared  the  ri^ht  to  bear  the  imperial 
title  to  be  indepeiuleut  of  the  papal  coronation.    The  declaration  of 
the  electors  was  elevated  into  a  law  of  the  Empire  and  those  clergy 
who  still  desired  to  observe  the  interdict  were  banished.  But  Lewis 
again  destroyed  what  had  been  won.  first  by  nntiniely  concession, 
when,  being  out  witted  by  France,  tie  beg^erl  for  peace  with  that 
country  and  the  |->apal  absolution  (1311),  and  again  when  he  had 
been  once  more  nndoceived    ly  the  divorce  of  Margaret  JNlaultasch 
of  Tyrol  and  her  marriage  with  his  son  Lewis,  on  whom,  in  spit<>  of 
the  Pope's  protest,  he  had  conferred  Brandenburg.  By  this  action  he 
alienated  the  feeling  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the 
princes. 

Benedict's  successor,  Cr  i  ^ti^xT  VL  (1342-52),  a  not  ungifted,  but 
haughty  and  worldly  prmce  oi  me  Church,  who  sought_uw»very 
way  to  prop  up  his  finances,  renewed  the  ban  sgainst  Lewis  in 
1346  and  confronted  his  repeated  self-humiliations  with  ever  more 
insolent  demands.  In  the  Bull  of  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  in 
1346,  he  demanded  a  new  imperial  election  with  an  abundance  of 
imprecations.  Five  electoral  votes  actually  elected  Ch4rlb8  IV.,  the 
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son  of  KiDg  John  of  Bohemia.  But  Lewis  retained  the  superior 
power  till  his  death  in  1347.  Charles,  the  parsons'  Inng,  even  be- 
fore his  election  strongly  bound  to  the  Pope,  fled  to  France,  and 
even  after  Lewises  death  was  only  gradually  able  to  gain  authority 
in  opposition  to  Giinther  of  Schwarzburg,  His  coronation  did  not 
ensue  till  1349.  In  the  profoundly  excited  German  people  there 
"was  an  expectation  of  the  return  of  Frederick  II.,  who  was  to  bring 
in  a  golden  age,  reconcile  rich  and  poor  to  each  other,  bring  monks 
and  nuns  to  marriage,  and  keep  down  the  clergy  witli  a  heaTj 
hand. 

Under  Clement  VI.  tke  Papal  See,  to  which  in  1273  the  county 
of  Venatssan  had  already  been  presented,  reoeiyed  also  the  county 
of  Avignon,  which  Clement  purchased  from  Queen  Johanna  I.  of 
Naples,  bom  Countess  of  Provence.  She  sought  protection  against 
King  Lewis  of  Hungary,  who  was  supported  hy  Lewis  the  Bavarian 
and  who  charged  her  with  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Prince 
Andreas.  Clement  gave  her  at  the  same  time  dispensation  for  her 
re-marriage  with  her  cousin,  Lewis  of  Tarentum,  and  supported  her 
in  regaining  her  Italian  throne. 

In  Italy,  meanwhile,  the  local  powers  were  spreading,  unhindered 
by  au  luiperiLil  autlionty.  Venice  and  (Jienoa  were  ui  conflict,  the 
Viscontis  mied  m  Milan,  the  Gonzagas  m  2itantna  ;  amid  perpetual 
party  conflicts  Florence  gained  a  great  part  of  Tuscany.  The 
State  of  the  Church,  deserted  by  the  Pope,  having  even  at  an  earlier 
period  fallf'n  asnnder  into  numerous  commonwealths,  entirely  with- 
drew from  the  power  o£  the  distant  Pope.  Florence  laid  hands  on 
it,  Bologna  became  a  separate  republic,  until  in  1350  it  raTne  under 
the  Viscontis  ;  in  Home  the  (Joionuas  and  Orsinis  quarrelled.  Then 
in  1S47  the  Apostolic  Notary  Cola  di  Rienzi,  as  Tribune  of  the  people, 
for  a  short  time  awakened  the  phantas}''  of  a  Eoman  Bepublic, 
till  the  people,  oppressed  by  taxes,  expelled  him.  For  a  time  Cola 
found  rf^fuge  with  the  heretical  Fratioelli  in  the  Abruzzi,  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Charles  IV.  and  was  given  up  to  the  new  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  The  latter  desired  to  utilize  him  in  combating  the 
anarchy  in  Borne,  where  he  was  received  with  exultation  as 
Senator,  but  after  a  short  time  slain  by  the  irritated  populace. 

InntUttgtVI.  (1362-63),  a  pope  of  better  feeling  as  a  churchman, 
who  exerted  himself  to  limit ,  the  utilisation  of  the  Church  for 
financial  ends  and  the  abuses  among  the  secularised  dexgy,  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  the  warlike  Cardinal  Aiamius  Albobkoz,  from 
1353,  in  gradually  again  subjecting  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of 
the  Church,  while  the  imperial  party  in  Italy  in  vain  expected  the 
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esiablislimeut  of  order  from  the  Boman  campaign  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1354. 

Jbjban  V.  (136*2-70)  was  obliged  to  prosecuie  tlie  powerful  Beriiabo 
Visconti  in  Milan,  who  would  not  surrender  B<']ogna,  with  the  bdu 
and  cnisade,  and  even  then  had  to  purchase  Boiognafrom  him.  The 
growing  anarchy  in  Italy,  the  increasing  impoverishment  and  decay 
of  the  churches  in  Rome,  increased  the  general  discontent  with  the 
Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Papacy  in  Avignon.  These  feelings 
were  reinforced  by  the  deep  secularization  of  the  Inxorions  court  in 
Ayignon,  which  Pfltrarch  n-q  n/n  t^yiwwifa^ftaa^  moved  more  by  classical 
than  ecclesiastical  ideas,  bitterly  scourged,  and  by  the  uni venal 
indignation  at  the  dependence  of  the  High  Priest  of  Christendom  on 
French  policy.  In  Germany  it  even  became  customary  to  live  with- 
out any  church ;  in  England  the  national  feeling  mutinied  against 
the  Boman  yoke.  Edward  in.  refused  the  tribute  which  had  been 
customary  since  the  time  of  John.  The  interests  of  the  Church 
with  ever  growing  impeiiousness  demanded  the  return  of  the  Pope 
to  Italy.  In  1867  Urban  V.  tore  himself  away  from  Avignon,  and 
hoped  for  help  from  the  Boman  campaign  of  Charles  IV.  (1368),  bnt 
in  vain,  and  in  1370  already  returned  to  Avignon,  in  despite  oif  the 
instant  prayers  of  Cathbbikb  of  Siena,  who  is  said  to  have  threatened 
him  with  the  death  which  followed  shortly,  as  the  penalty  of  his 
flight  from  Italy.  While  Charles  IV.  humbly  petitioned  the  new 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  (1370-1378)  for  permission  to  have  his  s-.^n 
Wenzel  elected  as  liuman  King,  the  Pope's  anathemas  were  impotent 
agauibt  the  Florentines  and  the  Visconti,  with  whom  the  again  re- 
volted cities  of  the  State  of  the  Chnrch  put  themselves  in  alliance. 
In  1377  Gregory  XL  again  betook  himself  to  Rome  in  theendeavonr 
to  establish  peace  by  negotiatioiis,  in  which  soon  after  his  death  in 
1378  his  successor  Urban  VI.  was  successful.  But  the  French  Papacy 
was  now  replaced  by  the  aggravated  evil  of  the  dissentient  Papacy, 
the  time  of  the  schism. 
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2.  The  Fall  of  tlM  Order  of  the  Ttoiplftn* 

burets :  Balusb,  vid.  p.  415;  Vita  CltmtgdU  V,  by  Joh.  of  St.  Victor,  also  in 
tlie  SeeeuU  det  hUtor.  de$  Gaulegf  XXI. ;  Contlnuator  Guilelmi  Nangiaci, 
BouQDKT,  Jirceuil,  XX.  665;  Villani,  vid.  sup.;  Acts  of  process  in 

MiCTiELET,  P/vx  Kv  </c«  7>m/>??>r,«r.  1841-51 ;  5n  E.  Bnt^TARiK  in  the  Noticeti 
et  extraits  des  docuvients  inedits  relat.d  I'histoirc  dc  Frnnrp  sous  PhUipjte 
/c  i^c/,  1802  and  lb71,and  in  Schottmullek,  </er  Unt(  rijan<j  des  Tnufycl- 
ordeitjf,  Berlin  1887,  vol.  2. — Literature:  Wilckb,  Gesch.  d.  T.O.^  2ud  eJ., 
Ha]Ie  186D;  Soldan,  HTb.  1845;  W.  Hatbxann,  O,  d,  Ausyangsd,  7.0., 
Stuttg.  1846;  SciiWAH,  ThQ,  l^^f  H;  E.  Koutarik,  La  France  sous  FhUippt 
le  Belt  and  id.  BQH.  X.  and  XI.;  H.  Pki  tz,  Geheimlehre  und  Gehehnxta' 
tuten  des  T.O.,  Berlin  187!) ;  id.,  Cuituvfjeschichte  der  Krf  uzzUije^  1883 ;  K. 
Wexk,  Cfewe/w  V.  uiid  Ikinrich  F//.,  Halle  1882;  Sc  hott.ml  lleu,  I.e.  (cf. 
Wbnck  in  GGA.  1888, 465);  H.  Prutz,  Eidwicklung  u.  Uattrgamj  des  T.O.^ 
Berl.  1688. 

The  poor  Jjnights  brothers  of  the  Temple  (p.  35t»)  had  become  a 
rich  and  haughty  Order,  whose  original  duties  had  long  receded  in 
favour  of  the  utilizatioii  of  its  enormous  privileges,  the  administra- 
tion of  its  properties  in  all  coimtries  and  the  self-seeking  policy  of 
interests.   Its  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  disturbed 
ecclesiastical  order  and  drew  down  the  hatred  of  the  prelates. 
Pride,  arrogance,  insubordination,  even  to  the  Pope,  and  disloyalty 
gradually  made  it  disagreeable  to  the  Pope  also.   As  in  all  orders 
which  had  become  rich,  immorality  and  worldly-mindedness  in- 
vaded the  Order;  to  a  large  extent  the  Templars  made  them- 
selves mastera^thec^omerda^  business  which  had 
become  active  through  the  Crusades.  Clement  IV.  already  threat- 
ened their  autocratic  procedure  with  inyestigation.  The  ideas  of 
reforming  the  Order  and  amalgamating  it  with  its  rival,  the  Order 
of  S.  John,  which  first  became  current  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
(1274),  were  again  taken  up  by  Nicholas  IV.  after  the  fall  of  Acre 
(1291).   But  it  was  Philip  IV^ofFrance,  who  had  inflicted  the 
most  decided  defeat  on  the  absolutist  papacy  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
who,  witk  ihv.  greatest  rigour,  though  also  certainly  with  the 
greatest  tyranny,  prosecuted  the  aim  of  making  harmless  the  great 
privileged  spiritual  Order  which  injured  secular  interests  every- 
where.   Like  his  predecessor  Philip  III.,  the  Bold,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  put  legal  limits  on  the  spread  of  the  property  of  the 
.spiritual  associations.    But  again  he  had  U-en  tiriven  by  political 
interests  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Visitor  of  the  Order  in 
France,  Hugo  tie  Peraudo,  (1303),  and  to  issue'  a  charter  (3rd  June, 
1304)  to  the  Order  for  all  its  properties  and  rigEtS^m  France.  But 
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to  Clement  V.,  his  dependent,  he  imparteci  immediately  on  his 
consecration  rumours  which  implicated  the  Order.    Clement  in  tho 
summer  of  13()6  secretly  invited  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Temj)lai-^ 
and  the  Knights  of  S.  John  to  come  to  him.    Then  when  Pinlip,  on 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Clement  at  Poitiers,  renewed  the 
charges  against  the  Order,  Clement  promised  investigation,  which 
was  also  desired  by  the  heads  of  the  Order  themselves.  Boi 
Philip  availed  himself  of  the  disposition  of  the  higher  clergy  and 
the  Dominican  Inquisitor  Im be rt  against  the  Or  l- r  and  suddenly 
(13th  October,  1307)  caused  his  "^^i*\lg  Vff  ^\yp^  tha  TAmpla-ra  iw 
whole  of  France  and  lay  their  pn>pertie8  under  arrest.   The  yery 
day  before,  the  Grand  Master  JACorKsprMoi.AY  had  without  any 
suspicion  been  a  pall  bearer  at  thel^imal  of  the  King's  9ister4n*law. 
Before  the  Canons  and  Masters  of  Paris  and  then  before  a  laiger 
popular  assembly  the  Templars  were  ac(Tised,  to  the  eiect  that 
every  entrant  into  the  Order  was  obliged  to  deny  Christ  thrice,  to 
spit  upon  the  Cross,  to  pay  homage  to  the  superiors  of  the  Older 
by  indecent  kisses  and  to  promise  on  oath  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  brethren  for  shamefdl  purposes.  Imbert,  the  King's  confessor, 
with  the  participation  of  Nogaret  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  carried 
out  a  formal  process  of  inquisition,  in  which,  by  means  of  torture 
and  all  sorts  of  artifices^  confessions  of  guilt  were  extorted  from  tho 
prisoners  (including  Molay  himself).    A  priest  of  the  Oixier  al>o 
admitted  omitting  the  words  of  consecration  from  the  mass  at  the 
command  of  the  Order.    Clement  V.  complaim^d  f27th  October. 
1307)  of  the  King's  arbitrary  procedure  against  an  Order  which  was 
subject  to  the  Pope  alone  and  demanded  the   delivery  of  th-- 
j)ersoiis  and  properties  of  the  Order  to  his  accre(lite<.l  Cardinals,  and 
also  prohibited  the  Inquisitor  and  the  bishops  who  had  taken  par: 
from  taking  any  further  steps.    But  the  inquisition  went  on  un- 
hindered, was  also  extended  to  other  paHs^  of  France,  and  Philij) 
called  upon  the  princes  of  the  West  to  take  like  proceecUngs 
against  the  Order.   Clement  V.  saved  appearances  by  calling  upon 
Christian  princes  to  arrest  the  Templars  by  means  of_thg^  Bull 
Pant  on  ills'  prceeminentice  solio  (22nd  November),  which  he  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  lay  before  the  King.   At  the  same  time 
Clement  was  obliged  to  testify  publicly  to  the  King  (1st  December 
that  his  procednre  against  the  Templars,  though  disapproved  by 
the  Pope,  had  proceeded  from  pure  zeal  towards  the  Church.  In 
return,  Philip  conceded  (24th  December)  that  the  prisoners  should 
stand  under  the  Pope's  hand,  and  that  the  properties  under  arrest 
should  be  administered  by  special  royal  officials  apart  from  the 
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royal  rereiuaes  and  with  careful  observance  of  their  ecclesiastical 
destinaMon  A  parliament  to  which  delegates  were  also  sent  from 
the  Third  JSetate  now  (1308,  beginning  of  May)  approved  of  the 
King's  procedure  and  declared  by  a  majority  that  the  Templars 
were  guilty  of  death.  Specially  prepared  pamphlets  created  a 
feeling  on  the  side  of  the  ^^g,  petitions  were  made  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  and  the  Pope  was  charged  with  being  bribed  by  (he 
Templars.  In  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  steps  taken  by  the  King, 
the  Pope  exerted  himself  first  of  all  to  get  into  his  own  hands  the 
investigatioa  of  the  Templars,  without  binding  himself  from  the 
beginning  to  condemn  them ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  step 
l>y  step  to  the  pressure  of  the  King  (meeting  in  Poitiers,  May, 
1308),  and  had  as  it  seems  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  make 
a  decided  refusal.  He  expressly  gave  over  the  Templars  in  the 
French  domain  to  the  royal  guardianship,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  tlie  suspension  he  had  pronounced  upon  the  French 
Inqiu.-^itors  and  Prelates.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  the 
King  allowed  seventy-two  Templars  to  be  brought  before  the  Pope 
himself  for  trial  in  PuiLiers,  but  the  Master  and  heads  of  the  Order 
were  detained,  ostensibly  on  account  of  sickness,  in  the  castle  of 
Chinon  near  Tours,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  hand  over  their 
trial  to  a  commission  composed  of  three  Cardinals  of  French 
sympathies  and  also  to  arrange  for  similar  commissions  of  investi- 
gation for  other  countries.^  In  this  way  the  affair  was  formally 
brought  under  the  Pope's  hand,  but  at  the  same  time  his  resistance 
to  the  King  was  practically  broken.  In  the  process  of  inquisition 
the  use  of  torture  was  avoided,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
Templars  declared  themselves  innocent;  not  a  few  were  ready 
to  defend  the  Order.'  But  the  appearance  of  greater  mildness 
proved  deceptive,  when  the  Arohb^op  of  Sens,  a  favourite  of 
King  Philip,  at  a  Provincial  Council  in  Paris,  condemned  fifty-four 
Templars  who  had  withdrawn  their  previous  admissions  as  back* 
eliding  heretics  and  handed  them  over  to  be  burned  by  the  secular 
power  (l2th  Kay,  1310).  Terrified  in  this  way,  the  majority  of 
those  who  were  tried  by  the  Paps!  Commission  itself  returned  to 
their  former  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  Commission  now  served  to 
palliate  the  previous  procedure  of  the  King,  who  had  held  out 
prospects  4>f  pardon  and  grace  to  all  who  admitted  guilt. 
In  other  countries  the  trials  proceeded  in  various  manners.  In 
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£ngland  all  the  prisoners  declared  themselves  iunocent,  bat  out  of 
respc  t  to  the  Pope  were  obliged  to  make  a  oonfessioii  of  a  light 
sort,  to  abjure  and  do  penance  in  monastic  confinement.  In  Castile 
thp  Synod  of  Salamanca  in  1310  left  the  judgment  on  the  Templan, 
who  had  come  with  entire  innocenoe  oat  of  the  inTe8tigati<ni|  to* 
the  decision  of  the  Pope,  without,  in  spite  of  the  instant  prayenof 
the  Templars,  issuing  a  declaration'  of  acquittal.  In  Aragon  the 
Templan,  who  were  combated  with  force  of  arms  by  James  11.^ 
finally  gave  their  sureties  to  the  Papal  Nnntios,  and  the  Pope 
required  the  application  of  torture,  against  which  a  Synod  of  Tanv 
gona  interceded  for  them.  Hany  fled  from  Portugal.  In  Italy  and 
Germany  the  issue  of  the  trials  was  mostly  favourable  to  th» 
Templars.  In  Cyprus  they  had  to  give  themselves  up  to  Amaliic,. 
the  Vice-regent  of  the  Empire,  but  asserted  their  innocence. 

The  Council  of  Vienne.  whiohTwas  opened  in  October,  1311,atfint 
demanded  further  trial  of  the  Order,  and  the  Commission  instituted 
by  til©  Pope  fi)r  tluit  purpose  declared  the  proofs  hitherto  adduced 
against  it  insntlicieut.    But  many  ascribed  to  the  Pope  the  right  to- 
declare  the  abolition  of  the  Order  on  higher  grounds.    On  him 
King  Phih'p  then  put  the  requisite  pressure,  and  Clement  resolved 
to  declare  the  abohtion,  but  not  de  ]urp  (on  the  ground  of  judicial 
kno\\  N'  Ige  i  but  ikv  niodum  imn-isioms  seu  ordimtionis  opo)*folka\ 
i.e.  out  of  regard  to  the  public  good  of  the  Church.    The  abolition 
was  piwlaimed  in  public  session  in  the  presence  of  the  King  on  the 
Brd  April,  1812.^    The  properties  of  the  Order  were  to  be  united  to 
those  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  to  all  time ;  they  were,  however, 
only  under  Philip's  successors  partially  and  at  considerable  cost 
transferred  to  them,  and  the  Pope  reserved  the  disposition  of  the 
properties  of  the  Templars  outside  of  France.  Ja^^^ufis^e  Molay 
and  a  few  other  heads  of  the  Order  were  condemned  by  a  Papsl 
Commission  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  the  ground  of  their  former 
(confession  of  guilt    But  when  Jacques  de  Molay  and  Gk)dfrey 
Gbamey  retracted  their  forced  confession  and  protested,  Philip 
caused  them  on  the  same  day  to  be  seized  and  bumed  (11th  March^ 
1314).  All  the  rest  were  to  be  finally  judged  by  provincial  synods. 
Support  was  to  be  provided  for  the  acquitted  out  of  the  properties- 
of  the  Order,  mercy  was  to  be  shown  to  those  who  confessed  guilt, 
and  only  the  obstinate  and  relapsing  were  to  be  treated  with 
rigour. 

Much  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Order  in  regard  both  to  morals  and 
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to  ecclr>iastical  and  political  matters,  but  the  trial  really  proved 
neither  the  existence  of  a  heretical  and  libertine  secret  league 
within  the  Order  (Priitz  formerly)  nor  the  scandalous  customs  of 
initiation  (Prutz,  EntwicJclung) ;  on  the  other  hand  it  revealed  on  the 
part  of  Philip  a  tyrannical  procedure  entirely  disregardfol  of  moral 
considerations,  which,  by  utilizing  and  again  by  destroying  the 
ecclesiastical  process  of  inquisition,  aimed  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
Order.  But  the  moat  melancholy  rdle  in  the  whole  juggle  is  played 
by  the  French  £Dpe. 

3.  The  Ckmflicts  in  the  FraaeiBoaa  Order. 

Stntrces:  basidfls  those  in  Waddiko  and  Balxtzb,  MiseeHUmea,  ed.  Mamsi, 
espdcially  In  Ehrlb,  die  SinrituaUn^  etc,  and  Id.*  nur  VitrgetcK  des  ConciU 
von  Vienne  I  n  ALKG.,  1. 513;  II.  165, 125,  856;  III.  1  aqq.;  cf.  DOlukobb 
BeUrOget  II.  417  SQq. 

1.  In  order  to  abolish  the  oppositions  within  the  Franciscan 
Order  described  above  (p.  4it>  sqq.j'Clement  V.,  at  the  instigation 
of  Charles  11.  of  Naples,  nominated  a  number  of  eminent  Spirituals, 
the  former  General  of  the  Order,  Baymukdus  GAtnfHBDi  (who,  how- 
eyer,  died  in  1310),  TJBBRTiyo  de  Casale.  the  most  important 
personage,  and  others,  to  whom  for  the  period  of  the  negotiations 
•  full  exemption  from  the  authorities  of  their  Order  had  to  be  con- 
ceded. The  representatives  of  the  community  on  the  other  Laud 
reproached  the  hated  Spirituals  with  connection  with  the  sect  of 

the  Free  Spirit,  and  with  their  admiration  for  the  suspected 

Johannes  Olivi  (p.  420).  Ubertino,  the  most  skilful  representative 
of  the  Spirituals,  shows,  that  they  were  only  concerned  about  the 
reform  of  the  discipline  of  the  Order  in  the  sense  of  the  Rule  and  the 
testament  of  the  founder,  with  which  the  community  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  Hence  their  wish  was,  as  it  had  been  earlier,  for 
separation  from  the  Order,  and  the  formation  of  a  religious  society 
of  their  own.  On  the  1st  March,  1311,  the  Community  raised  a 
protest  against  the  Pap^l  Bull,  which  they  alleged  to  have  been 
fimudulently  obtained,  as  the  Spirituals  had  already  been  excom- 
municated as  heretics.  They  accused  Oliid  of  having  become  the 
founder  of  a  dangerous  sectarian  faction,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  fanatical  antipapal  feeling  had  developed  amongst  the  excited 
Spirituals,  which  regarded  the  authority  of  the  Popes  as  abolished 
since  Nicholas  III.,  and  transferred  to  certain  Fnars  who  followed 
the  spirit  of  evangelical  poverty.  Olivi  was  here  regarded  as  the 
genuine  successor  of  S.  Francis.  TJbertino's  treatise  in  refutation 
disclosed  the  true  ground  of  the  opposition  to  the  Spirituals  by  the 
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dominant,  party,  viz.,  resistance  to  a  reformation  of  tlio  secularized 
Order,  of  wliicli  Olivi  had  been  such  an  urgent  cliainpion.   The  final 
result  of  the  long  and  heated  negotiations  was  forme<J,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  dogmatic  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  wliich 
out  of  the  great  number  of  errors  alleged  against  Olivi,  only  some 
lew  were  combated  as  unortliodoz,  so  as  to  a  certain  extent  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  community;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  by  the  Papal 
Constitution  Ezivi  de  paradiso  of  the  6th  May,  1313,  which  with* 
few  limitations  essentially  declared  in  the  sense  of  the  Spirituals  on  ' 
the  Franciscan  Eule,  viz.,  that  the  Order  was  bound  to  the  so  cs]l«i 
usus  pauper,  and  not  merely  to  the  U9us  moderatus.    Thus  iha 
Order  might  bring  no  action  at  law,  own  no  vineyards,  erect  no 
storehouses,  sell  nothing  from  its  gardens,  have  no  splendid 
churches  or  splendid  ornaments.  In  retnm  for  this,  however,  the 
Pope  now  required  the  Spirituals  to  return  to  their  obedience  to 
their  superiors.    But  their  apprehension  that  the  papal  deciwni 
would  remain  a  dead  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Community  was 
confirmed,  when  in  spite  of  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  and  a  few  i 
Italian  Cardinals  (Jacopo  Cdonna,  the  patron  of  Angelo,  p.  420) 
the  oppression  of  the  Spirituals  went  on  unhindered  in  Tuscasy 
and  also  in  Provence.    The  Pope  exiled  Bonaoratia,  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  Spirituals,  and  deposed  various  influential  headset 
the  Community,  and  in  the  suniuu  r  uf  1313  repeated  the  ilemaua 
for  the  stibmission  of  the  lefurming  party  to  their  superiors.  But 
the  Spirituals  iu  Tuscany  already  began  to  help  themselves,  with- 
drew from  their  convents,  or  where  they  were  in  the  majority 
expelled  the  opposing  party  by  force,  and  Clement  V.  now  com- 
manded tlif  bishops  coiicerued  to  suppress  the  "  rel)elli< jii.""  la 
Provence  tin'  new  General  of  the  Order,  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  establish  peace,  assigned  a  few  convents,  N"arl>oune, 
Beziers  and  Carcassonne  to  the  Spirituals.    But  after  the  death  of 
Clement  V.  (April,  1314)  the  heads  of  the  community  whom  he  had 
deposed  again  gained  the  helm,  and  the  conflicts  went  on  more 
Tigorously  than  ever.   On  the  election  of  John  XXH,  on  the  7tli 
August,  1316,  after  a  long  vacancy  of  the  See,  the  community  of 
the  Order  set  in  motion  every  means  of  opposing  the  Spirituals, 
and  that  with  success.   It  is  true  that  Angelus  de  Clareno,  the 
eminent  head  of  the  separatist  Italian  Spirituals,  was  skilful  enough 
to  defend  himself  with  success  before  John  XXIL,  and  to  assert  hit 
freedom.'  But  John  modified  the  regulations  of  the  Oonstitntkm 
of  his  predecessor  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  community 

*  FpisL  txeutatoria  in  Erblb,  1.c.,  1. 516. 
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of  the  Order,  and  broke  the  resistance  of  the  convents  of  Narbonno 
and  Beziers  to  subjection  to  the  authorities  of  the  Order,  so  that  the 
majority  accommodated  themselves,  and  the  recalcitrants  were 
lianded  over  to  the  Inquisition.  Then  the  above  class  of  separate 
Italian  Spirituals,  the  adherents  of  a  certain  Liberatus  and  Angelus, 
was  cancelled  as  unecclesiastioal,  and  all  who  appealed  to  the  con- 
cessions of  Gelestine  V.  for  their  separate  position  were  rejected ; 
so  likewise  were  the  extreme  Spirituals  of  southern  SVance  and 
their  very  numerous  adherents  among  the  Franciscan  Tertiaries. 

During  this  continued  and  embittered  conflict,  the  anti-churchly 
feeling  among  the  zealous  adherents  of  S.Franci8  had  developed  into 
full  hostility,  and  accordin|^y  there  now  separated  from  the  Order  a 
sect  which  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as  heretical,  the  so-called 
Praticelli  (diminutive  of  the  Italian,  frate).  The  name  originally 
attaches  to  tlie  adherents  of  Ancjeliis  de  Clareno,  but  is  soon  applied 
generally  to  the  Italian  Spirituals  who  separated  themselves  from 
the  Order.  Not  the  name,  but  an  essentially  similar  disposition 
is  exhibited  by  the  persecuted  Spirituals  in  southern  France  and 
the  Tertiaries  (Beornines)  who  stood  under  their  influence  and 
who  liere  form  the  real  bulk  of  tho  pious  who  had  begun  to  be 
doubt  till  about  the  Church.  The  ideal  of  poverty,  the  equalisation 
of  the  Rule  of  S.  Francis  with  the  (iospel  of  Christ,  and  apoca- 
lyptical views  as  to  tho  corruption  of  the  Church  are  their  main, 
conceptions. 

The  Italian  Fraticelli,  mostly  under  the  protection  of  feudal  lords 
who  were  favourable  to  them,  founded  a  few  settlements  and  chose 
superiors  of  their  own.  Such  were  the  group  of  Angelo,  who  waa 
still  at  their  head  as  leader  in  1384,  and  the  Tuscan  group  of  Henry 
of  Ceca,  The  hermits  of  Mount  Majella,  near  Castro  Morice  in 
Abruzzo  Citeriore,  among  whom  Cola  di  Bienzi  lived  for  a  time,  seem 
also  to  have  been  Fraticelli  of  this  kind.  They  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Celestinian  Abbey  of  Sancto  Spiritu,  and  therefore 
near  the  old  hermits,  to  whom  Celestine  Y.  had  at  one  time  recom- 
mended the  Spirituals.^  Duke  Lewis  of  Durazzo  also  supported 
Fraticelli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  castle  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
whom  he  often  caused  to  conduct  divine  worship  for  him.  Against 
these,  partly  adherents  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  brother  of  the 
former  Inshop,  Innocent  caused  Cardinal  Albornoz  to  take  steps. 
The  Church  was  universally  regarded  here  as  carnal  and  apostate, 
the  popes  since  John  XXII.  as  divested  of  all  spiritual  power, 
partly  even  of  the  capacity  to  perform  the  sacraments.  The  true 
'  Vid.  Papen'Coudt,  Cola  di  Hienzi,  chap,  v.,  appendix  No.  10. 
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Church  is  among  the  spiritually  poor,  from  among  whom  the  true 
Pope  IS  also  expected. 

In  spite  of  the  separation  of  the  Fraticelli  from  the  Minorites 
t1u>  principles  of  the  Spirituals  further  asserted  themselves  in  the 
Order.  The  wife  of  King  Robert,  Sanctia,  a  sister  of  the  Prince 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Oiivi  and.  Angelo  of  Ciareno  (p.  42U),  in  the 
time  of  John  XXII.,  made  the  Court  at  Naples  a  place  of  refuge  \ 
ior  the  Spirituals  who  fled  from  Tnsoany  and  the  Hark.  After  the 
ontbreak  of  the  new  controveny  as  to  poverty,  which  led  to  the 
deposition  of  Cesena,  the  General  of  the  Order,  the  Queen  t<x)k  the 
Brotheis  of  her  foundation  {CorporU  CkrisH^  afterwards  S.  Chiara) 
under  proteotion  against  his  successor,  and  obtained  the  ezemptioa 
of  the  convent  from  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  only  under  Benedict 
XII.  that  the  consideration  shown  by  John  for  the  royal  comt 
ceased.  Friar  Andreas  of  Galiano,  chaplain  to  Queen  SaDctiay  ms 
put  on  trial  in  1338,  which,  howeyer,  ended  in  his  acquittal.  ' 

2.  A  new  controversy  as_tQ  poverty  now  brought  Pope  John  ' 
XXTT.,  who  had  hitherto  taken  the  side  of  the  Community  of  the 
Order  against  the  Spirituals,  into  violent  hostility  with  the  Order 
itself.  The  assertion  which  had  become  traditional  among  the 
Spirituals,  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  had  possessed  nothing  of 
thfMr  own,  neither  individually  nor  as  a  communit}',  had  Ix'on  re- 
jected as  heretical  by  an  Inquisitor  in  the  trial  of  a  Beghard. 
Against  this  the  Franciscan  lector  Berengarius  of  Karbonne  raised 
prob'st,  citing  Nicholas  IIL's  Bull  "  Exiif,''  and  appealed  to  the 
Roman  See.  In  the  (conflict  with  the  Dominicans  that  assertion  af- 
forded the  Francisi  nns  the  pretext  for  maintaining  the  fiction,  that 
they  als(.)  w  ere  mere  nsuir actuaries,  not  pro})rietors,  of  the  gcods  of  j 
the  Church  or  the  Papal  See.  John  XXII.  now  first  of  all  abolished 
the  prohiljition  of  Nicholas  III.  to  comment  on  his  interpretatio:. 
of  the  Franciscan  Ilule.  and  declared,  ai^reeiug  with  the  Domini- 
cans, that  the  obstinate  assertion  that  the  Lord  and  the  Apostles  had 
no  rights  of  property,  or  free  disposal  of  it,  was  false  and  heretical/ 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Bomish  Church  renounced  all  right  to 
the  property  of  the  Franciscans,  and  thus  brought  out  the  mere 
legal  fiction  in  the  pretext  of  the  Franciscans.  The  Greneral  of  the 
Order,  Michael_Cesena,  Friar  Bonaoratia  and  the  famous  OrcA^ 
protested  at  the  Conventionale  Order  at  Perugia  in  1822  againsi 
this  papal  decision;  Bonagratia  appealed  before  the  papal  Con* 
sistory  (Jan.,  1328)  but  was  imprisoned.  John  cited  Cesena  and 
Occam  to  Avignon  and  kept  them  in  confinement  for  several  yearsi 
"  Bull ,   C"i>'  r,if^  r  nonttvlio$  **  of  the  12ch  Nov.,  1832. 
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defended  fl324)  his  constitutions  and  uttered  the  ban  against  his 
oppoaents.  At  the  same  time  the  Cesenists  took  'the  Emperor's 
side  in  the  conflict  of  Emperor  Lewis  with  tlie  Pope.  la  the 
Appeal  of  Sachsenhausen  (1324,  vid,  p.  447)  the  complaints  against 
the  Pope  inclnded  expression  of  the  reproaches  proceeding  from  the 
persecuted  Minorites  against  his  heretical  assertion  that  Christ  and 
tlie  Apostles  had  possessed  properfy.  After  the  assumption  by 
Lewis  of  the  imperial  crown,  the  Minorite  chiefs  who  had  hitherto 
been  detained  in  Avignon  fled  by  ship  to  the  Emperor  at  Pisa,  and 
Cisena^s  party^  allied  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Ghibellines  and 
snbseqaently  followed  Lewis  into  Germany.  A  Tiolent  literary 
controversy  ensned.  Cesena  summoned  all  Minorites  against  John 
XXn.,  Williamof  Occini  mniTifAiTi^d  the  cause  of  the  Emperor, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  Cesenists,  against  the  heretical 
John,  who  was  champion^  by  the  Dominicans,  t.g.  by  Petrus 
PaluJanus  {Tractatus  de  paupertate  fJkmti,  etc.).  But  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Cesenists,  who,  e.fj.  Bonagratia,  had  themselves  off'ered 
the  most  malicious  opposition  to  the  strict  spirit  of  tlie  Spirituals, 
was  lUiitble  to  cany  the  Order  along  with  it.  Already  at  the  General 
Chapter  at  Paris  (1329)  the  greater  part  of  tho  Order  submitted. 
Now  that  John  had  cut  off  the  favourite  way  out  of  the  ditiiculty, 
a  return  was  made  to  the  older  fiction,  that  the  right  of  pro])erty 
in  the  posse^ssions  of  the  Franciscans  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
givers. 

3.  The  original  spirit  of  the  Poor-folk  of  S.  Francis,  which  was 
HpTued  and  combated  by  the  community  of  the  Order,  finally 
attained  to  a  recognition  of  its  existence  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  exertions  of  Philip  of  Ma  jorca  in  this  direction  came 
to  wreck  on  the  resistance  of  John  XXII.  (1828),  and  subsequently  of 
Benedict  XII.  (1340)^  because  he  was  regarded  as  a  favourer  of  the 
heretical  Beguines.  Nevertheless,  iu  1334,  John  o*  Valle,  still 
supported  by  the  aged  Angelo  of  Clareno,  with  the  approval  of  Odo 
the  G^eneral  of  the  Order,  founded  a  hermitage  (that  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew of  Brogtiano)  not  far  from  Foligno.  An  authorization  of 
Clement  YT.'s  (1360)  permitted  his  zealous  adherent,  Frier  Gentile, 
to  found  four  further  hermitages  of  the  strict  role,  which  were  to 
he  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  General  Chapter  of  1354  did  indeed  effect  the  abolition 
of  these  brotherhoods  with  the  help  of  the  Cardinal  Legate  Albomoz, 
but  in  1368  Trincio  d'Ugolino  de'  Trinci,  Lord  of  Poligno,  obtained 

'  Vid.  the  process  against  the  Franciscans  by  S.  Fortunatus  of  Todi,  ALK0. 
II.»  653. 
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for  his  relation  Paolo  i>e'  Trtnci  the  permission  of  the  Order  to 
e«taMish  the  Hermitage  of  Brogliano.  The  quickly  spreading 
Brorherh(X)d  received  the  papal  confirmation  in  1373.*  Paolo  re- 
mained obedient  to  the  authorities  of  the  Order,  and  8upi»orted 
the  CommU2uty  against  the  Fraticelli.  At  his  death  (139U)  the 
two  provinoes  of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Observance,  the 
Boman  and  the  XJmbrian,  already  stood  in  high  estimation.  Othen 
attached  themselves  to  them  in  France,  Hungary,  Spain,  etc.,  still 
others  later  on,  in  the  fifteenth  oentnrj.  The  French  Observants 
[fraires  regularis  ohservantus)  were  expressly  recognised  at  the 
Council  of  Eostnite  (28rd  Sept.,  1415).*  It  was  from  among  these 
▼ery  Observants  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  important  indi- 
viduals proceeded,  who  successfully  combated  the  anti-ecclesissticsl 
Fraticelli,  Bernardino  of  Siena,  and  John  of  Capistrano,  who 
destroyed  about  thirty-six  settlements  of  the  Fraticelli,  reconciled 
many  of  them  to  the  Church,  but  also  caused  the  relapsed  to  be 
burned.  James  of  the  Mark  also  worked  in  the  same  sense. 

L  The  Advance  of  the  Anti-papal  Theories  on  Spiritual  and Secniar  Am. 

Sources :  Scrard,  Syntagma  traei<duumd$ifnperiaUjuriadietione,  etc.,  Argent 
1609 ;  60LDA8T,  Mimarekia  S.  Itomani  imperii^  TrldL  1668 ;  f arth«r  itteniy 
references  in  LORBH2,  D.  Q.  §  ^.—Literaturt:  E,  Fbibdbibo,  die  mitteUalt 

Lchren  iih.  d.  Vej-h^lltnisf!  stv.  Sfaaf  ti.  Kirrhe,  Lpz.  1874  ;  Leciiler,  Johann 
tFiWi/,  I.  98  sqq. ;  Hikauek^  die  liter ar.  Widersacher  dcr  Pdpnte  zur  /^d 
Ludwig's  d.  B.,  Lpz.  1874;  K.  MCXLfift,  d.  Kampf  Ludw.  d.  B.,  Tub.  lo7^ 
sq. ;  Maukbmbrecbeb,  Siudim  u»  Skhtmt  Lpz.  1874«  p.  298 ;  Beeoer.  ZWL, 
V.  276. 

The  conflict  of  the  Popes  with  the  Empire  Lad  enHff]  with  the 
fall  of  the  Hoheu.stauTens.  Thomas  Aquinas  developed  theoretically 
the  victcuX-^f  spiritual  po>s'er  over  the  secular.  Tlic  latter, 
indeed,  no  longer  appeared,  as  it  had  to  Gregory  VII.,  as  merely 
earthly,  nndivine,  but  still  it  was  merely  human,  natural  and  only 
able  to  serve  higher  aims  in  obedience  and  strict  subordination  to 
the  spiritual  power.  UnbelieTing  or  heretical  princes  may  be 
deposed  by  the  spiritual  power  and  combated  with  the  weapon  d 
excommunication.  But  the  idea  that  the  secular  power  has  a  right 
of  its  owny  now  appnar?  sn-'>-essf-illy  sustained  by  a  strong  oon- 
scionsnessoi:'n4iiWai  claims  in  fiance  under  Philip  IV.,  le  Bel,  and 
bleaks  through  the  enclasping  of  the  state  bj  the  papal  power  and 
the  dissipation  and  decomposition  of  political  life  by  spnlCIlal  forms. 

*  }'(tl.  the  papal  missives  of  2*2n(l  June,  1ST4,  in  Ehkle,  ALKG.,  IV.  IbL 
'  Tlie  oldest  OlK»ei'vaab  statutes  hitherto  priuted,  in  Howlet,  iu  Mon.  Franz^ 
II. 
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The  fall  of  Boniface  YIII.  is  followed  by  the  slavery  of  the  French 
Papacy  and  the  ruin  of  the  Templars.  It  is  chiefly  in  France  that 
ecclesiastical  and  political  legal  ideas  a<?  to  the  independent  value  of 
the  secular  power  receive  growing  importance.  To  the  Proctor 
Pierre  Dubois  (de  Bosco\  who  stood  on  close  personal  terms  with  j 
King  Philip,  is  ascribed  the  QikvsHo  de  potestate  papce^  which  ener-' 
getically  combats  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  a  universal  secular 
jurisdiction.  The  daring  Dittputaiio  inter  mUitem  et  clerlcurn^  as- 
cribed ^  with  doubtful  oonrectness  to  Occam,  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
dialogue  maintains  the  view  that  the  spiritual  power  is  only  to  bo 
measured  according  to  the  saying  of  Christ  ("  my  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world")"  The  successors  of  Peter  are  mere  priests  and 
bishops  ;  the  power  of  the  keys  has  only  to  do  with  sins,  not  with 
legal  offences  of  a  secnlar  character.  The  Chuich  has  no  independent 
right  to  secular  property,  and  no  claim  to  exemption  from  taxation. 
The  Dominican  John  of  Paris  (tl306)  teaches  {De  poie^ate  r^fia  et 
papal%)f  that  the  secular  power  has  indeed  to  receiye  the  light  of  the 
tiiath  of  the  faitii  from  the  spiritnal  smiybnt  for  the  rest  is  as  imme<^ 
diately  inatitnted  by  Qod  as  the  spiritaal.  The  latter  holds  secular 
property  and  secular  dominion  only  in  virtae  of  presentation  or  in* 
yestitnre  by  the  secular. 

Similar  tendescies  awaken  in  Germany  also  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  and 

Lewis  tlie  Bavarian,  but  are  here  araalp;amated  with  the  ideas  of  the  universal 
vocation  of  the  Ronian-G(innan  Empire  as  a  Thristian  world-empire,  ideas 
which,  though  long  kept  in  the  shade  by  facts  and  combated  by  the  awakening 
of  the  national  consciousness,  especially  in  France  and  England,  still  exercise  a 
great  inflnence  over  men's  minds.  Under  the  influence  of  such  ideas  JaijU  Ax 
of  OSNABUicK  '  works  in  Germany  for  the  authority  and  inde]>endent  right  of 
the  Roman  King  as  opposed  to  the  Papacy.  As  the  priesthood  had  fallen  to  the 
Romans,  and  stndj-  to  iho  French,  the  im])€riu)n  had  fallen  to  the  Germans. 
Abbot  ENtiELBEKT  of  Admont  (flSSl)  also  sees  ia  the  fact  that  a  tew  Christian 
kingdoms  stand  outside  the  Empire  which  Is  properly  conceived  as  universal* 
only  an  exception  to  the  rule  reeling  on  special  priyil^es,  and  the  falling  away 
of  some  kingdoms  from  the  Empire  wh  ich  was.to  be  expected  in  these  later  times 
he  at  the  same  time  reside  as  a  iailing  away  from  the  faith  in  the  tim» 
of  anti-CVirist. 

The  Giubelline  Da?^te.  too,  .still  adlieres  firmly  to  the  nece.ssity  of  the  universal 
monarchy,  the  bearer  of  which  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  is  the  Roman 
'Emperor ;  he  has  his  rank  directly  from  God,  jost  as  the  Pope  has  his.  The 
mingling  of  the  two  powers  serves  to  cornpt  both,  and  a  fundamental  reforma- 
tion of  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  is  expected  from  the  i^toration  of  the  Roman 
empire.   Li'pold  of  Bebenhur<i  too  {De  jiiribns  rpgni  et  imperii  and  Ritmati-^ 


*  Di'PL'is,  Preuue,  etc.,  p.  (503. 

*  BiBSLiB  oonceives  IHihois  to  he  the  anthor. 

*  Fi<f.  A6QW.,  Znr.,  1868. 
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cum  querulosum)  is  still  dominated  by  these  ideas,  as  he  defends  the  rights  oi 
the  Bomui  King  ehoaen  1^  the  electors  as  isdependeat  of  papa!  confimatka 
and  coronation,  and  combats  the  conception  of  the  oath  to  he  rendered  to  the 
Pope  as  a  feudal  oath. 

But  the  foundations  of  the  curialistic  tiieorv  are  assailed  in  a 
much  more  comprehensive  fashion  by  the  famous  Defensor  pacis, 
with  which  the  Italian  Marsiglio  (Marsilins  Paduanus^  teacher  of 
theology,  philosophy  and  mecficine  m  Pans,  and  John  of  Janduxo 
repaired  to  Lewis  the  Bavarian  about  1324.  Marsiiius  had  certainly 
the  chief  share  in  the  work.  He  regards  the  undue  exaltation  of 
the  priesthood  as  the  real  canae  of  all  the  discontent  in  the  world. 
The  claims  of  the  popes,  gronnded  on  the  plenitudo  poUtttatU  al- 
leged to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  successors  of  Peter,  are  con- 
tradictor}^ of  the  tme  nature  of  the  Church  as  a  society  of  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  bear  a  spiritual  character.  The  priestly 
j^aUstas  refers  merely  to  the  proclamation  of  doctrine  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  so-called  power  of  the  keja 
only  to  the  sacrament  of  penance.  What  in  it  appears  as  jadidal 
authority  (forgiving  or  retaining  sinB),  is  solely  Cciid^-^s<>^<^0ni ;  the 
priest  is  merMy  a  doorkeeper,  and  announcer,  not  the  exerciser  of 
a  judicial  authority ;  the  court  is  God's.  A  hypocrito  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  priest's  absolution,  a  true  penitent  cannot  be  injond 
by  its  being  reserved.  Bnigxigommnnication  with  its  far-reaching 
consequences  can  only,.b€<t£eattribute  of  the  community  of  believeit 
or  their  representatives^ikgeneral  Council.  No  judicial  or  forcible 
authority  belongs  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  any  priest  whatever,  either 
over  secular  persons  or  coiinnuinties,  or  over  priests,  except  iu  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  conferred  hy  secular  legislators.  Xiie 
judicial  and  penal  power  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  secular 
power  also  extends  over  all  secular  actions  of  priests.  The  exemp- 
tion of  the  (  lerfry  and  spiritual  institutions  tr>  ra  secular  junsuictiou 
menaces  iIk  state  to  the  uttermost.  The  government  is  entitled  to 
limit  the  niiml  'fT  ot  priests  in  the  countr}\ 

The  nature  of  the  Church  involves  that  true  obedi*  iu>'  to  the 
"evangelical  law  cannot  be  enforced  by  penaltv.  The  priest  can 
only  teach,  counsel,  warn.  In  regard  xo^h^x^gf- ih^  priest  has  the 
power  of  cognition,  but  the  executive  power  belongs  to  the  prince 
alone  in  accordance  with  the  standarcJ  of  secf^lar  law.  In  accordance 
with  his  purely  spixitual  conception  of  the  priesthood  the  author 
regards  the  command  of  evangelical  poverty  as  binding  for  th« 
priesthood.  The  latter  has  no  such  right  of  property  as  to  be  abl« 
10  reacquire  by  judicial  process  what  he  has  been  robbed  of. 
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The  ecclesiastico-political  radicalism  of  MarsiUus  further  asserts 
the  essential  equality  of  all  priests,  the  right  of  the  community  of 
believers  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  pastors,  the  right  of  the 
bestowal  of  the  fempornl/a.  the  spiritual  fiefs,  by  their  founders.  He 
regards  Hn1ySrripti''T^  i<lnnp  the  source  of  the  one  Catholic 
faith;  submission  is  due  only  to  the  word  of  Scripture  and  the  in- 
ferences which  are  drawn  from  it,  and  in  doubtful  cases,  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  General  Council  And  even  in  presence  of  the 
infallibility,  which  is  claimed  by  the  popes  but  refuted  by  the  facts 
of  history,  the  decision  lies  with  the  General  Council,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  secular  law-giver  to  call  and  to  watch 
over  as  the  natural  representative  of  the  Christian  national  com- 
munity conceived  as  sovereign. 

The  enhanced  secular  ideas  now  find  a  real  reinforcement  in  the 
ascetic  opposition  to  the  hierarchy  which  postures  as  the  world- 
power.  The  Spirituaki  indeed,  with  their  apocalyptic  view  of  the 
anti-Christian  character  of  the  Papaoy  are  reduced  to  subjection,  but 
the  Oeeenists  too,  in  their  conflict  with  John  XXII.,  find  sometMug 
anti-Ohriatian  in  the  papal  view  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  a 
secular  kingdom.  The  great  Bftliftftlw|ffl  Ofifl*i|  n/iyngaQ  Pope  of 
heresy,  of  undermining  the  imperial  rights  and,  at  1^  same  time, 
the  faith  of  the  Minorites  in  evangelical  ix)verty ;  like  MarsiUus,  he 
takes  under  his  protection  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  Lewis  the 
Bavarian  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce  of  Margaretha  Manltasch.  In 
John's  requirement  that  no  one  should  take  a  side  in  newly  sug- 
gested questions  of  the  faith  before  the  papal  decision,  he  sees  an 
iut^^nipi  I  II  Christian  freedom  of  belief.  Occam's  reforming  concep- 
tions go  furthest  in  the  DialogTlS,  which  was  planned  on  a  large 
scale,  but  which  has  not  been  entirely  preserved.  The  worst  heresy 
of  Pope  John,  he  says,  is  that  according  to  him  the  Christian  faith 
woulfl  have  to  be  dependent  on  the  decision  of  each  iind-'CVBry  pope. 
Under  a  sense  of  the  iree  responsibility  of  belief  he  not  only  com- 
bats the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but  also  finds  no  absolute  security 
,  in  the  decision  of  a  General  Council.  Uod  is  a!>l''  to  find  a  refuge 
for  the  truth  in  a  pious  layman,  and  even  in  wuineu  and  infant 
children,  and  cause  it  to  issue  thence  victoriously.  But  after  all 
the  last  resource  against  hierarchical  violence  lies  in  the  Christian 
oommunitieh-and  the  Coimcil  which  is  formed  from  them,  as  also 
on  the  other  hand  in  the  Emperor  as  the  representative  of  the 
Christian  people.  In  contrast  to  the  right  of  the  secular  power  he 
on  the  whole  ascribes  to  the  Pope  only  a  limited  compulsoty  power ; 
indeed  he  sees  in  the  Papacy  an  institution  neither  essential  nor 
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neoesaary  to  the  Ghuich.  In  certain  cironmstances  an  aristocratic 
constitution  of  tlie  Church  under  several  popes  or  primates  might  b» 
oonceived. 

Tho  Somninm  viridarii,  which  had  its  orlj^in  in  France  under  Charles  \ 
about  1377,  turns  the  new  ideas  to  accouut  iu  a  more  popular  fashion,  by  work- 
ing up,  in  the  f  onn  of  a  vision  seen  in  a  garden,  the  above-mentioned  Di^Httatia 
itUer  milUem  ii  derieum  end  eztracto  from  Occam's  Dialogoe  into  attacks  on 

the  papal  system. 

Defenders  of  the  papal  system  naturally  also  como  forward  in  opposition  to> 
such  radical  ideas.  The  Spani!?h  Franciscan  Alvaiu  .s  PELAOir??,  the  papal 
penitentiary  iu  Avignon  and  finally  bishop  (flSoi),  a  vehement  opponent  of 
Gesena,  in  liis  treatise  De  plandu  wciUMia  does  not  indeed  veil  the  secnlarlsa^ 
tion  of  the  Chnroh  up  to  the  papal  Coria,  but  sets  up  the  Pope  as  the  aonice  of 
every  right  and  all  laws  and  his  will  as  the  highest  standard  of  authority,  and 
ascribes  to  him  unlimited  power  over  princes.  Bishops  and  councils  also  have 
their  authority  entire!}'  frotu  the  Pope.  At  the  same  time  he  shrinks  from  the 
ioiaUibility  of  the  Pope.  The  latter  cau  lay  claim  to  no  obedience  if  he  sets 
himseU  in  dogmatic  opposition  to  the  whole  of  Christendom ;  bat  he  cannot  be 
dragged  before  an  earthly  tribnnaL  The  same  extreme  claims  of  papal  ahaoln- 
tism,  though  here  also  indth  avoidance  of  the  question  of  infallibility,  are  fooiidi 
in  the  Auf^ustinian  AuorsTiNirs  TRn  MPHT-.s  {Summa  de  potentate  ecclesirr,  etc.^. 

As  an  echo  of  the  oxcited  debates  on  ecclesiastical  politics  thor-^  appear  the 
tractates  of  the  German  OiNKAD  von  Megenberg  in  Katisbon  (flST-ij,  a  very  fer- 
tile anthor,  who  spedally  champions  the  papal  principles  against  Occam;  vii, 
HGixBS,  4u$  Avignon,  p.  24  sqq. 

A.  The  Revolution  in  Scholastic  Thsolflgy* 

Sources :  Thohas  de  Bradwardina,  De  causa  dei  d  devirtuie  caiMorttm,  Lend. 
1618;  DcnAKDUS  db  St.  Po«cia!IO,  Comment,  in  V,  tibroB  Mnitni.  Lomb,* 
Paris  1B06, and  frequently  there  and  in  Lyons  and  Venice;  Gn lelmcs 
Occam,  Expositfo  aurea  super  fotamartem  veterein,  Bologna  1496;  Sum- 
mnia  loyices  or  Tract atus  Vxj.  in  1117 pts.  div.,  Lugd.  1483  and  frequently; 
CerUilogitim  ( —  loquium),  Lugd.  1494;  his  ecclesiastico-political  writings. 
vid.  pp.  460  and  468,  LUerahire ;  p.  868  and  K  Wbbnbr,  die  Scholaetik  des 
spdteren  MUtelaUers,  4  vols.,  Wlen  1861-87 ;  id.,  die  nadueoHtUiche  Seke- 
Uuti%  Wien  1884. 

Profound  changes  are  also  exliibire  l  in  the  sphere  of  theology. 

1.  The  theology  of  Thomas  Aqumas  is  continued  by  Ins  nearest 
disciples,  Aeoidus  Colonna  from  Rome,  Tolomeo  (Ptolemiuus  or 
Bartholomffi'urriruBl  liucca,  John  of  Paris,  and  HerVwSUS  Natalis 
(i-1326).  Also  Thomas  Bkadwardika,  educated  in  Oxford  and  a 
teacher  there,  afterward  scon  f essor  to  Edward  III.  on  his  French  cam- 
paigns, finally  for  a  few  weeks  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dying- 
as  such  in  1349,  stands  distinctly  on  a  Thomist  foundation,  but 
exhibits  a  strong  element  of  religious  and  moral  pathos  out-reaching 
the  scholastic  forms  in  the  spirit  of  Augustine,  with  which  in  the 
tieatise  De  eaum  dei  et  mrtuU  cauearum  (cl  Lechlbb,  J,  Widif^  I. 
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229  sqq.),  on  the  basis  of  personal  experience,  he  energetically  com- 
bats the  P'  lagianism  whicli  had  profoundly  permeated  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  and  maintains  the  free  divine  grace  and  even  advances 
to  the  most  decided  doctrine  of  predestination. 

The  Dominican  Order  had  already  declared  Thomas  to  be  Doctor 
crdinis  in.  1286,  and  bound  itself  to  champion  his  doctrines.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Franciscan  Order  followed 
with  a  similar  attitude  towards  Duns  Scotus  as  its  scholastic  head ; 
a  statute  of  the  Order  required  that  all  lectors  and  masters  in  philo- 
sopliy  and  theology  should  follow  his  doctrines.  Outstanding 
among  his  personal  pupils  was  Fbanciscus  M4YH0N  (f 1325)^  the 
teacher  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  The  jealousy  between  the  orders, 
already  so  strong,  now  nourished  the  opposition  of  the  scholastic 
parties  of  the  Thomists  i  1  Scotists,  and  fostered  this  opposition  tra- 
ditionally in  a  series  of  controversies  on  theological  questions,  which, 
however,  were  also  essentially  connected  with  distinctions  in  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  between  the  more  Platonic  realism  of  Thomas 
and  the  more  Amtotelian  of  pectus.  With  Thomas  the  conception 
of  the  idea  of  God  was  determined  by  the  notion  of  the  unity  of 
substance  which  proceeded  fi  in  tlio  theology  of  the  fathers,  that  of 
Scotus  b}"  bis  individualism  whicli  conceived  God  above  all  as  will 
and  even  absolute  caprice.  Thomas,  standing  nearer  to  Augus- 
tinian  speculation,  was  a  detcrmini^thinker,  and  also  in  the  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  devoted  himself  to  a  modified  Augustinianism, 
Scot^  was  led  to  more  Semipelagian  principles.  Thomas  based  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  on  the  merit,  infinite  in  its  nature,  of  the 
suifering  of  the  God-man,  Scotus  on  the  sovereign  decision  of  the 
will  of  God,  who  had  declared  His  willingness  to  accept  the  merit  of 
Christ  as  adequate  {acceptado  gratuita).  But,  for  the  Church,  the 
doctrinal  difference  which  stood  out  most  strongly  consisted  in  the 
decided  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculata  conc^fHo  of  the' 
Virgin  by  the  Scotists,  to  which  doctrine  the  Thomists  were  opposed 
with  equal  decision.  It  was  only  in  our  own  century  that  Pius  IX. 
ventured  to  raise  this  controverted  doctrine  into  a  dogma  recognised 
by  the  Church. 

2.  The  stricter  separation  <  f  p]  il  sojthy  and  theology  which  is 
already  announcea  m  scotus  is  now  demdediy  eikeotuated  in  oon* 
nection  with  the  revival  and  acquisition  of  power  by  Nominalism. 
While  Thomists  and  Scotists  continued  their  traditional  contro- 
versies, more  original  thinkers  completed  the  breach  between  fiuth 
and  knowledge,  out  of  the  hearty  union  of  which  Scholasticism  had 
arisen.  The  Dominican  Ppbawpps  of  Sr.  P0UB9AIN  (de  So.  Por^ 
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ciano),  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  then  3fagister  saCri  palatii  witli 
Clement  V.  at  Avignou,  finally  Bishop  of  Meaux  (11334),  at  hrst  a 
decided  adherent  of  the  Thomist  doctrine,  afterwards  resoluteh' 
separated  himself  from  it  (doctor  resohifkmiuis),  and  in  all  points 
which  were  not  matters  of  faith  preferred  the  support  of  ratio  to 
that  of  an}'  human  authority.    In  the  question  as  to  ovanf^eliral 
poverty  he  indeed  championed  the  papal  sentence  of  John  'X'XIT  ^ 
but  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  vino  beaia  he,  as  likewise  manj 
Thomists,  declared  against  the  same  Pope.  With  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  Kom^aUgtmode  of  thought,  he  began  to  criticiae  the 
taraditional  realism,  oonceiying  universal  ideas  to  have  arisen  merely 
oat  of  the  grouping  of  many  similar  things  in  the  miity  of  pre- 
sentation, and  therefore  regards  genus  and  species  as  only  designat- 
ing in  an  indefinite  way  that  which  is  exhibited  in  a  definite  way 
in  the  individual  thing.  Clear  knowledge  is  only  such  as  has  the 
indiyidnal  for  object.  In  numerous  special  points  of  doctrine  he 
shows  himself  to  be  superior  to  the  Thomlst  schdastio  doctrine. 
The  bond  between  theology  and  philosophy,  between  faitk  and 
knowledge,  he  loosened  even  more  than  Buns  Scotus,  and  was  in* 
clined  to  deny  to  theology  the  charaoter  of  a  scienoe.  But  Wilmam 
Ofin^M  (ham  in  1280  at  Occam  in  the  English  county  of  Surrey* 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris)  renewed  Nominalism  more  decidedly 
{venerahilui  incepior).    Involved  as  Provincial  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  the  conflicts  aUeady  described,  he  livetl  for  the  most  part 
in  Munich.   It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Giinther  of  Schwarzbnni 
(June,  1348)  that  he  sought  reconciliation  with  the  Pop<',  bui  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  abjuration  which  was  demanded  by 
Pope  Clement  VI.  really  took  place.    In  the  E.rposifio  aurea  Muper 
tofam  artem  vetercm,  a  development  of  the  whole  of  loj^ic  and  the 
doctrine  of  kiimvledge,  he  criticises  Realism  and  recalls  men  fn>m 
the  false  methods  of  the  moderns  to  the  Aristotelian  lo<^ic.   For  him 
univei*sal  ideas  do  not  exist  extra  animum,  and  are  only  objects 
of  presentation,  which  inwardly  reproducer  the  immediate  first 
images  of  the  perception  of  things,  signs,  whereby  the  soul  desig- 
nates the  perceived  object  and  a  innltiplicity  of  similar  objects.  All 
knowledge  is  based  on  outward  and  inward  experience,  and  there- 
fore excludes  the  knowledge  of  supersensuous  things,  which,  hence, 
cannot  be  rationally  treated  by  means  of  evidence.   Out  of  this 
nominalist  doctrine  of  knowledge  there  proceeds  for  him  an  entirely 
incommensurable  relalAon  between  faith  and  knowledge,  theolpgical 
and  philosophical  truth.  Theology  is  not  a  science  in  the  proper 
sense,  because  it  lacks  knowable  content,  and  accordingly  the  neoes- 
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sary  scientific  form  of  proof  in  the  strict  sense ;  it  is  based  neither  on 
intaition  (experience)  nor  on  convincing  argumentation.  Hence 
there  ie  no  evident  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  truths  of  faith ; 
they  rest  solely  on  authority.    As  Occam  acknowledges  divine 
revelation  alone  as  sooh  authority,  only  what  is  explicitly  or  im-v 
pUcitly  declared  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible  is  regarded  by  him  as\ 
Catholic  truth,  to  be  believed  for  the  sake  of  salvation.  His  sharp ' 
ecclesiastioo-political  opposition  causes  him  not  to  recognise  in 
ecclesiastical  tradition  a  souroe  of  equal  value  with  revelation ;  on  the 
other  hand  his  decided  dogmatic  positivism  causes  him  to  assume  a 
special^xtr^OiEdinaxxZ^Iation  for  certain  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma,  especially  for  the  doctrine  of  traDSuhstantiationi  which  can< 
not  be  verified  from  Scripture.  He  is  unwearied  in  discussing  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  in  his  theological  writings  (the  Qimbs<m>jis« 
on  the  sentences  of  the  Lombard,  the  QaodlibeUi^  the  CtniUogium  or 
CentiJoquium  theologicum^  and  the  special  investigations  on  the  sacra- 
iiienL  of  tlie  altar  and  on  Predestination),  and  seeks  to  show  that 
all  logico-metaphysical  treatment  of  dogmas  necessarily  leads  intoVi 
contradictions,  and  tiiat  the  laws  0^  logic  are  only  valid  for  the  rt^Jj^rvA 
world  of  phenomena.    But  this  thorough  criticism  does  not  in  this 
case  serve  a  sceptical  disposition,  but  is  allied,  even  by  the  utter 
distinction  of  theology  from  philosophy,  with  a  rigid  ecclesiastical 
positivism  in  regard  to  dogma. 

Although  the  faculty  of  Arts  at  Paris,  where  John  Buhidan,  the 
zealous  adherent  of  Occam's  Nominalism,  worked,  interdicted 
Kominalism  (whoever  propounded  this  doctrine  wns  to  be  prohibited 
from  lecturing  for  a  year),  and  although  in  Oxford  violent  conflicts 
took  place  over  it,  and  in  Prague  the  hatred  of  the  Bohemians  to 
the  Germans  utilized  the  Nominalism  of  the  latter  as  a  motive  for 
their  expulsion,  nevertheless  it  advanced  victoriously ;  and  in  Ger- 
many C  nradof  Megenberg  Tp.  464^  complitin^  f.hat  Occam  had 
already  anr-v"if-il  a  tliirrl  of  all  the  schoU^|tio.JfiAfihfilflJi&,MS-£f^^ 
(HOiXBB,  Aus  Am^non^  frag  if 
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&  Qennaii  SpecnUtiTe  XyttiGiiiii  from  the  lima  of  fielaurt 

Source  and  Literature:  BObbikobh,  d.  ditch,  Mygtik^  1855  (K.  Chr^  IIL  2); 

Grbith,  d.  d.  Mystik  im  Predigerorden^  Freib.  1861;  E.  Bohmer  in 
Damaris,  1865 ;  Junut,  vid.  p.  42r, ,  W.  Preoer,  G.  d.  dtsch.  ^fi/sf..  2  vols., 
Lpz.  1875  and  1882;  Fr.  Pfeiffer,  d.  dfsicfi.  Mystiker  de.s  11.  ./h.:  M. 
Eckakt:  tlie  text  in  PiEiFFEH  and  ZdA.  VIll.  nud  XV.;  the  Latin 
writings  in  Dexifle  in  ALKG.  II.,  1886 ;  the  monographs  of  .Mautexsen, 
Hamb.  1842;  C.  Scbmzot,  StKr.  1839;  KBacd,  Wien  1864;  A.  Ijlssos, 
1866;  and  in  TJeberwbq,  G.  d.  Phil.,  5th  od.,  II.;  JuNOT,  HSmoi  «tir  le  mytf. 
spec,  de  M,E,t  Strassb.  1891;  De.mfle  I.e.;  Joh.  Tauler,  Sermon  des 
yrossen  ,  .  .  Doctorh  J.T.,  Lpz.  14^8,  Bas.  1521  nnd  Coin  1543; 
redaction  in  modern  German  by  StiiLossER,  Frkf.  1826.  Ha-mukklek 
nnd  1872 ;  on  the  pursuit  of  tho  poor  life  of  Christ,  vid.  Demfle,  das  Buck 
von  der  geitUichm  ArmuU^  MOnchen  1877 ;  on  the  book  on  the  Ofrnversion 
of  T.  vid.  the  next  section ;  C.  Sgdmidt,  JIT.,  1841 ;  Prbobr  in  ZhTh.  18G9; 
H.  NoBBB  in  ZlTh.  1876 ;  Hcinricii  Suso,  d.  deutschen  Schriflen,  Augsb. 
1482,  1512,  in  a  Latin  version  by  SuRius,  Col.  1555  and  1588;  Ih  rnlogium 
.saj)ienti(P.  Venet.  1402,  and  frequently,  new  ed.  after  MSS.  hy  Deniple, 
Miiuch.  1876-i30,  3  vols.;  M.  Diepenbrock,  Suso's  Leben  u.  Schr.,  3rd  ed., 
Begsb.  1854;  C.  Schmidt,  StEr.  1848;  Job.  Bvtbbrobk,  opp,  in  •  Latin 
version  by  SuRius,  Col.  1552,  High  German  by  Gottfr.  Arnold,  Offanb. 
1701;  in  the  original:  A.  v.  Arn'swald,  vier  Schr.  von  J.H.,  Hamb.  1848; 
En'oelhardt.  vid.  p.  377  ;  van  Otterle,  J.R.,  Amstnl  1874:  Ullmank, 
li'r/onnatort'ii  vor  d.  Uef.,  2nd  ed.,  1866,  11.;  EiN  deltsch  Titeoloota. 
edited  by  M.  Luther  1516  and  complete  in  1518;  critical  edition  by  l  it. 
PpBirpsR,  Stuttg.  1851,  with  modem  German  translation  in  1866  and 
Gateraloh  1875;  on  it  Lisco,  Stnttg.  1857;  F.  Bbifratb,  Halle  1863;  G. 
Putt,  ZhTh.  1865;  Hbss,  JpxTh.  1886. 

On  the  basis  of  the  scholastic  theology,  there  is  raised,  in  the 
German  language  and  fertilised  by  the  depth  of  the  Germau  liiinJ, 
a  mysticism  which  gains  migliiy  inliuence  on  the  pursuit  of  the  lile 
uf  piety  and  also  on  the  agitated  lay  world.     The  Dominican 
master,  EcKAUT,  born  in  Strassburg  (or  Thuringia?),  was  still  a 
pupil  of  Albert  the  Great.     Having  become  Master  in  Paris  in 
130*2,  he  occupied  influential  positions  in  his  Order  (Provincial  for 
Saxony,  Vicar-( jcneral  for  Bohemia) ;  he  was  chosen  Provincial  of 
tho  Order  for  tho  province  of  Upper  Germany  in  1310,  hn\  uot 
confirmed,  then  wrought  as  a  teacher  in  Paris,  Strassburg,  and 
finally  as  reading  master  at  the  Studium  generale  of  the  Bominicana 
at  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1327.   Called  before  the  In^oisition 
at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Henry  of  Vimebarg,  he  raised  a 
protest,  and  refuted  the  accnsatiou  in  a  sermon,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  declared  himseli'  ready  to  recall  any  errors  that  might  be 
proved  against  him.   After  his  death,  Pope  John  XX 11.  rejected  a 
number  of  propositions  imputed  to  him  as  heretical,  but  regarded 
that  declaration  of  £ckart*s  as  having  already  made  his  recantataon. 
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Eokart'sapeculation  restson  Thomas,  especially  on  the  Axeopagttio 
elements  accepted  by  the  latter  and  by  Aiberti  to  which  bowever 
his  German  writings,  wbiob  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lofty  style  of 
edification,  aiibrd  a  new  life.  The  intellectual  absorption  in  God  as 
the  being  of  all  things,  the  intnition  which  abstracts  from  all  finite 
distinctions,  the  onity  with  God  which  flashes  np  in  the  depth  of 
the  aonl  is  tnmed  into  practical  religions  absoiption ;  the  abstraction 
of  imowledge  becomes  flight  from  what  is  particular  and  selfish,  in 
order  to  ^  land "  in  the  sea  of  the  Godhead ;  the  enhanced  in- 
tellectnalism  becomes  intense  practical  oonduct.  This  "spiritual-^ 
ised  Thomism"  (Lasson),  in  the  immediate  self-assorance  o^  mystical 
speculation,  breaks  through  the  limits  which  the  schools  had  erected 
between  natural  and  reyealed  theology,  and  treats  all  religions 
truths  as  accef^sible  to  the  knowing  reason,  but  divests  them  of 
tlieir  dogmatic  churacter.  Theodeuic  of  Freiburg  also,  like  Eckart, 
a  pupii  of  Albert,  who  shows  the  way  to  perfect  composuro  tlirough 
a  secluded  life  and  surrender  of  one  s  own  will,  fell  under  suspicion 
of  heresy  on  account  of  a  tractate  on  the  working  and  possible 
reason. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  tlie  school-making  Eckart,  liis 
fellow  member  of  the  Order,  John  Tauler,  stands  pre-eminent  on 
account  of  his  prartical  Rctivity.  Born  in  Strassburg  about  13CK), 
he  studied  in  Cologne  at  the  time  when  Eckart 's  doctrine  called 
forth  great  commotion,  then  wrought  in  Strassbiu*g  as  a  powerful 
preacher  and  pastor,  till  the  Convent  of  the  Order  there  (1339)  was 
compelled  by  the  superiors  of  the  Order  to  obey  the  interdict  issued 
by  the  Pope  in  the  conflict  with  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  and  suspend 
mass,  and  was  therefore  expelled  the  imperial  city.  Tauler  went 
to  Bale,  where  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
Friends  of  God  ;  so  likewise  in  Strassburg'alter  his  return,  where  he 
died  in  1361.  He  also  worked  for  a  while  in  Cologne. 

He  exerts  himself  to  guard  Eckart,  whom  he  venerates,  against 
a  connection  with  the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit,  but  moves  in  the 
grooves  of  Eckart's  mysticism,  the  ideas  of  the  divine  abyss,  in 
which  God  and  all  things  rest  in  undifferentiated  unity,  of  the 
eternal  issuing  of  Gk>d  into  the  distinction  of  persons  and  of  His 
eternal  return,  of  the  nature  of  Gk»d  who  alone  is  life  and  nature  in 
all  things,  of  the  formation  of  man  according  to  the  eternal  type  in 
His  Son,  and  the  transformed  image  or  spark  of  Gk>d  in  the  depth 
of  the  soul,  from  which  the  created  image  of  God  in  man  is 
again  fashioned,  so  that  God  produces  His  Son  in  men  also,  etc. 
But  tiiese  speculative  elements,  lu  the  interest  of  the  pious  govum- 
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ment  af  souls,  in  close  attachmeiit  to  the  doctrme  and  saving 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  are  here  developed  with  great  wannth 
and  impressiyeness,  into  the  apprehension  of  the  divine  grace  in 
Word  and  Sacrament  on  the  buis  of  repentance,  t.e.  aversion  from 
everything  that  is  not  God,  and  turning  towards  the  unmixed 
good,  which  is  God.  The  apprehension  of  the  divine  forgivenees  of 
sins  brings  great  peace  in  trust  in  God's  promise,  and  kindlee  the 
flames  of  love  which  seeks  to  serve  God  eternally.  As  we  become 
naked  and  empty  of  all  things,  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  cum- 
municatiou  of  grace  advances  upon  the  different  degrees  of  the  begin- 
ning, increasing  and  perfecting  man  on  to  the  mystical  end  of  being 
raised  in  and  np  to  the  divine  nature  in  which  man  bec  omea  c»ne  life 
and  nature  with  God.  With  all  the  ascetic  ideas  which  influence  him, 
his  cordial  liberal  spirit  and  pastoral  tact  preserves  Tauler  from  a 
narrow  legalistic  conception,  and  on  the  other  hnn'l  from  losing  him- 
self in  quietism.  The  dying  away  of  the  personal  will  is  accompanied 
side  by  side  by  the  sober  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neigh- 
bour, which  is  more  important  than  exaggerated  chastisement. 
His  sermons,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  exclusively,  preached  before 
monastic  congregations,  explain  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  pastor  among  the  pions  and  even  in  wider  popular  circles. 

Henby  Suso  (Siuse,  Sense,  as  he  named  himself  after  his  mother's 
family  name),  the  son  of  a  knight  of  Berg  in  Upper  Lingen,  was 
while  a  youth  committed  to  the  Dominican  monasteiy  at  Constance 
and,  aftDT  his  stndy  at  Cologne  under  Eckart  (1325-1328),  became 
Beetor  and'  Prior  at  Constance.  Devoted  for  years  to  the  most 
extreme  mortifications,  he  wrestled  with  his  warm  heart  to  be 
filled  with  tthe  highest  good,  the  yearning  love,  which  only  flows 
out  of  the  jottomless  abyss  of  the  Godhead.  He  passes  through  the 
most  abrupt  contrasts,  between  the  loftiest  exaltation  and  the 
deepest  depression  and  desolation ;  for  years,  with  "  crying  heart 
and  weeping  eyes,"  he  fought  with  gnawing  doubts.  In  his 
mysticism,  which  is  influenced  by  Eckart,  who  finally  also  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  exaggerated  self-tortures,  the  soul  sinks  down 
in  deep  calm  into  itself,  receives  aii  things  from  God  and  not  from 
creatures  in  silent  patience,  and  sinks  into  the  beingless  depth. 
Ho  took  the  part  of  his  master  Eckart-  against  the  Free  Spirits, 
who  appealed  to  his  speculations,  but  himself  fell  under  suspicion  of 
heresy,  and  after  negotiations  in  Herzorrenbusch,  was  deposed  from 
his  priorate  by  the  convention  of  Briit;:;e  (1333).  Nevertheless  his 
Book  of  Wisdom,  the  Latin  version  of  which  ( JForologiuni  (vtenun 
saptentitE)  he  dedicated  to  the  ma&ter  of  his  Order,  shows  him  again 
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on  good  terms  with  the  latter.  He  believes  himself  to  be  espoused, 
by  a  sper  ial  act  of  divine  grace,  to  the  eternal  wisflom,  which  he 
depicts  in  images  from  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  then  received  the 
mystical  name  Amaxdu?.  But  the  eternal  wisdom  also  says  to 
him  :  "  no  man  shall  enjoy  me  any  longer  in  my  sweetness,  except 
those  who  are  in  vehement  bitterness  with  me."  With  his  convent 
he  was  obhged  in  1339  to  leave  the  imperially  disposed  city  on 
account  of  the  interdict.  During  several  years'  wanderings  we  now 
find  him  in  hearty  alliance  with  many  Friends  of  GK)d;  both 
personally  and  by  letters  he  exercises  a  great  influence,  especially  on 
the  female  sex.  After  his  return  to  Constance  he  had  to  sufifer\ 
gr*feviously  from  the  slander  of  a  hypocritical  woman,  but  succeeded' 
in  establishing  his  injured  reputation,  and  died  at  Uim  in  1361. 
His  spiritual  friend  Elisk  Staqeih  in  the  convent  of  T(Ssss,  near 
Winterthur,  wrote  his  life,  which  Suso  himself  then  partly  in« 
eluded,  and  provided  with  pictures  and  sayings  and  a  number  of 
letters  collected  by  her,  in  the  collection  of  his  G-erman  writings, 
which  he  himself  supervised. 

Joilg^op  Bg3BBB0BK  (Busbroek),  a  village  not  far  from  Brussels, 
unfolded  his  mystical  contemplations,  which  were  also  under 
Eckart's  influence,  in  the  Flemish  language,  of  which  he  is  the  best 
prose  writer.  As  secular  priest  at  the  Church  of  S.  Gundula  at 
Brussels,  and  a  man  of  gentle  and  pious  character,  he  stood  on 
intimate  terms  with  tlie  Sisters  of  S.  Clare  there.  In  1350  he  sent 
his  "Ornament  for  the  Spiritual  Marriage"  to  the  Friends  of  God 
on  the  Upixr  Rhine.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  newly  founded 
monastery  of  the  Augustinian  Canons  at  Gronendal,  near  Brussels, 
and  lived  for  the  most  j>art  in  the  silence  of  contemplation,  the 
records  of  which  he  conceived  to  have  orij^inated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  S|)irit  (Doctor  ecstaticus).  He  died  111  great  veneration 
in  1381.  On  the  three  degrees  of  the  .working,  inward,  and  con- 
templative life  he  raises  himself  to  the  state  of  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  m  which  God  is  blessed  in  us  and  we  in  Him,  and  God 
Himself  works  in  the  highest  nobility  of  the  spirit.  But  at  the 
same  time  moral  moderation  protects  him  from  the  perils  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  pantheistic  intoxication  and  antinomian  libertinism. 

In  a  whole  series  oj'  preachers,  especially  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
but  also  of  the  Minorites  and  others,  the  spirit  of  Eckart  and  Tauler 
continued  to  work,  and  penetrated  and  impregnated  the  increasing 
edificatory  literature  in  the  vernacular.  Of  such  are  the  Domini- 
cans Nic^oiiAS  of  Strassburg,.  Qismb  of  Slatheim  (Sohlotheim)  and 
others ;  also  the  book  on  the  pursuit  of  the  poor  life  of  Christ,  which 
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was  not  by  Tattler,  but  by  a  Minorite  author.  Of  special  imjx)rtanee 
is  tho  treatise,  first  published  by  Luther  under  the  title  of  "ein 
deaJUch  Theologia,"  by  an  otherwise  unknown  priest  and  custos  of 
the  Demlscliherren  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  Luther  rails  a 
spirituall}'  noble  little  book  on  the  right  difference  and  understand- 
ing- of  what  are  the  old  and  the  new  man,  Adam  and  the  child  of  God^ 
and  how  Adam  must  die  away  and  Christ  arise  in  us.   Of  the  book, 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  a  MS.  which  is 
certainly  early  (of  1497),  has  recently  been  found,  which  notes  the 
Frankforter  as  the  author.   This  purified  product  of  the  mysticism 
of  the  Friends  of  Gkxi  also  separates  (in  the  preface)  mysticism 
proper  from  the  degenerate  speculation  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  which  is  puffed  up,  and  transgressing  all  the  limits  of  ecclesi- 
astical order  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  abandons  the  path  of 
hnmility  and  self-denying  obedience. 

7.  The  Mystical  Pietism  of  the  Triends  of  Qod. 

SmurctM  and  Itfaraf  tire  .*  W.  Pbsosb  Lc  ;  Z\MfX3ft^  let  amis  de  Dieu  aulB.*^  Par. 
J 879;  C.  SCHMiiyr,  Sit!.  Merstcin  in  the  lievuc  dWlmce,  1856;  id.,  de* 
Nifcolwfs  von  Basel  Hcricht  von  der  B^kehrunif  Tiiulers,  Strassb.  1876;  id., 
Nikolaif^  von  Jiasel,  "Wieu  1866  ;  cf.  R.M.'s  -^vritini^s  edited  by  Schmidt.  th» 
Bnch  von  d.  i)  Felserty  Lpz.  1879 ;  vom  an/ahenden  Leben  in  the  Strassb. 
Bdtr,  V.  (the  same  in  old  Datch  translation  edited  by  Bbrssum  Waatkkk, 
Leawarden  1882);  theBantierftlleAletn  in  Jundt  1.o.  ;  H.  S.  Dbniflb,  Ta»Utr*t 
Bekthrinig^  kritiX  h  m,  ^  /  Strassb.  1879  ;  id.,  die  Dicktungen  der  Gottesfr. : 
in  ZdA.  XXIV.  an  1  XX  \'. ;  Lutolf,  d,  Gottesfr.  in  Jhh.f.  schiceiz.  G.  1877.. 
and  ThQ.,  1876;  PuEtiiiu  iu  SBA.  1887,  IT.,  544 :  Christ.  Eii.ser,  v.  d.  Gnadf'n 
Ueberlast,  BLV.  1871  (vol.  108) ;  Ph.  SxiiAiicH,  die  Offenbarungen  der  Add- 
heid  Langmannt  Strassb.  1878;  id.  Margar.  £!bner  u,  Heinrich  v.  KOrdlin^ 
gen,  Freib.  1882. 

The  mystic"isin  of  tho  character  described  stands  amid  a  broader 
stream  of  CTinstiaiTlifc,  which  is  promoted  by  itaud  iu  turn  sustains 
it.  Under  the  sense  of  universal  ecclesiastical  corruption  and  TiTuler 
the  pressure  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  conflicts  ■whi<  h  cuiilu.«^ed 
men  d  consciences  and  of  other  miseries  of  the  age  (th*^  Black  Death 
from  1S47  to  1B50).  profouuder  minds  sought  for  hotter  religions 
satisfaction  than  mere  obedience  to  the  ordinances  and  precej)ts  of 
tlie  Olinrch  by  turning  to  tlie  inner  life.  Through  fhe  increased 
strength  of  the  mother  tongue  inward  freedom  grows  m  the  mutual 
excbfliiige  of  like-minded  souls.  The  silent  iu  the  land  find  them- 
selves ill  the  possession  of  a  developed  inward  life  and  feel  them- 
selves to  1)0  the  salt  of  the  earth.  There  arises  the  mystical  pietism 
of  the  Friends  of  God,  who  delay  the  threatening  judgment  of  God 
by  their  prayers.  They  are  completely  under  the  religions-moral 
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ideal  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  (asceticism  and  contemplation).  But 
the  bold  flight  of  mysticism  comes  into  collision  with  the  firm  vault 
of  eodesiastical  doctrine,  and  its  inner  wamth,  along  with  the  deep- 
ening of  religion,  brings  intellectual  emancipation  in  the  distinction 
<  f  nitliority  and  the  gaining  of  personal  livelihood,  and  of  acquired 
scholastic  wisdom  and  inner  experience.  The  monasteries  of  the 
Dominicans  (monks  and  nuns)  as  also  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Augustinians  are  the  foci  of  the  movement,  but  it  also  reaches 
further  into  the  lay  world.  The  native  of  Strassburg^uiiiANN^ 
Merswik,  a  rich  merchant  and  banker,  in  consequence  oilrwBIden 
"  tumi^/*  retires  from  his  business  concerns,  devotes  his  resources 
to  benevolent  aims,  and  seeks  by  means  of  chastisements,  which 
Tauler,  in  his  character  as  pastor,  is  said  to  have  moderated,  to  attain 
perfect  calm  in  God's  will.  £Q8  writings  give  expression  in  a 
figurative  manner  to  the  well-known  ideas  on  the  return  of  man 
to  God  and  mystical  intuition  by  mortifying  self.  With  a  view 
to  the  imminent  divine  judgment  the  true  friends  of  God,  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  Christ,  stand  opposed  to  the  false  Free  Spirits 
under  the  banner  of  Lucifer.  lu  13G6,  Merswin  buuglit  an  old 
niouastery  on  an  island  in  the  111  near  Strassbur^  (the  so-called 
Green  AVuri)  and  made  it  a  house  of  God  and  residence  of  pious 
Friends  of  God,  and  finally  presented  it  to  the  Order  of  S.  John.  Here 
he  lived  in  seclusion  amid  chastisements  and  ecstasies  till  his  death 
in  1382,  but  during  his  life  exercised  dominant  influence  over  his 
foundation.  His  writings,  hitherto  concealed,  ho  bequeathed  to  the 
Order  of  S.  John ;  among  them  there  was  also  "  the  Book  of  the 
Master,"  in  which  "  the  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,"  the  ideal 
of  a  friend  of  God  living  apart,  hidden  in  God,  plays  a  great  part. 

"The  dear  Friend  of  Go.1,  Tlulmann  Merswin's  comrade,"  bcinp  allured  by 
the  reputaiiou  of  a  master  of  Holy  Scripture,  came  a  .journey  of  more  tliau  thirty 
miles  to  his  city,  but,  thougii  himself  a  layman,  he  conviuced  the  famous 
master  of  the  faet  that  he  W4S  not  yet  possessed  o£  the  right  spirit,  and  did  not 
yet  stand  in  the  pare  love  of  God.  He  taught  him  the  A  B  C  of  the  true  god- 
liness, and  forbade  him  to  study  or  preach  for  two  years  in  order  to  lead  him 
into  the  way  of  simplicity  and  self-denial.  Tho  master  then  prea<-]i'^^  with  SO 
much  the  greater  power,  and  delivers  to  the  Friend  of  God,  who  had  l>ei  ri  called 
iu  to  his  deathbeil,  the  history  of  his  conversion,  in  order  that  he  might  makoa 
book  of  it.  The  Eriend  of  God  sends  the  hook  to  the  Knights  of  S.  John,  osten- 
sibly in  the  year  1869.  According  to  a  conjectare  not  remote,  if  we  presappoee 
that  the  book  was  historical,  Tauler  was  universally  regarded  as  the  famous 
master.  Followinp:  a  more  recent  MS.  of  Tauler's  sermons,  the  book  was  printed 
as  a  lit  story  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Tauler''^  and  received  as  such,  and  Carl 
Sclmiidt  believed  that  in  the  mysterious  Friend  of  God  he  could  recognise  a 
certain  heretical  Nicholas  of  Bftle  who  was  hamed  at  Vwnna  in  tiie  beginning 
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of  the  fifteenth  century.  ButDENiFLE  has  shown  tho  imijossibility  of  lukint; 
tiiis  ediflcatory  Tendewmhrift  hbtorieally  and  refming  it  to  Taoler,  aad 
thereby  at  the  same  time  greatly  shattered  the  histoiieal  charactw  of  the  form 

of  the  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,  which  was  intentionally  kept  in  dubions 
twilight.  According  to  the  writings  and  letters  ascribed  to  him,  he  would  be 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Switzerland,  who  after  his  conversion  renoiinced  his 
bride  to  devote  himself  in  a  life  of  seclusion  to  intercourse  with  tlio  P^ricnds  of 
God.  In  Strassburg  he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  a  spintuai  uiiiauce  with 
Bulmann  Merswl  n.  With  like'-minded  oompaaioiis  (the  five  men)  he  withdrew 
aboat  1376  into  biding  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  addressed  through  Bolmann's 
'  mediation  exhortations  to  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  returned  to  Borne,  and  finally 
lived  with  his  companions  as  God's  prisoner  (inc/u^e),  and  soon  thereafter  wag 
able  to  announce  to  Mcrswin  his  departure.  "What  the  individual  writings 
ascribed  to  tho  Friend  of  God  communicate  recrarding  his  life,  is  in  the  moft 
favourable  case  a  strong  mixture  of  truth  and  fancy,  and  R.  Merswin  himself, 
as  the  sole  person  who  ostensibly  sees  behind  the  veil,  undoubtedly  was  hvrgely 
concerned  in  it.  Bbmiflb  woold  regard  the  whole  figure  as  a  pious  inTontion 
of  B*  Hcrswin*s,  but  it  is  hard  to  brieve  in  this  degree  of  pious  deceit  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  innocent  simplicity  on  the  other.  C.  Schmidt's  explanation  of 
Nicholas  of  B&le  has  been  given  up  by  himself,  but  Lutolf  also,  who  thought  it 
Wft«?  a  }iermit  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne,  and  Jundt,  who  thought  of  a  similar 
per»>on  on  the  Rut  berg  in  St.  Gall  and  called  him  from  his  home  John  of  Chur 
{yiid,  BE.  s.v.),  only  reach  uncertain  conjectures. 

Into  this  l)roiicleiiing  stream  of  the  pietistic  aud  mystical  mov^ 
ment  there  now  flows  the  m3  stical  disjK)sition.  with  its  conditions  of 
visionary  ecstasy,  which  had  already  been  fostered  in  the  imnneries 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  relation  of  pious  priests  of  the 
Order  as  confessors  to  the  mystically  excited  nuns  often  took  the 
form  of  a  very  cordial  spiritual  friendship  aud  guidance  of  the  son!, 
but  often,  too,  took  the  form  of  extravagant  pftmpering  of  the  feel- 
ings. The  pastor  beoomee  the  humble  admirer  of  the  fair  confessor 
whom  he  guides,  as  a  gostly  yessel  of  divine  grace  whose  spiritual 
experiences  appear  as  divine  revelations. 

CebistineEbnbb,  of  a  Nuremberg  patrician  &niily,  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  Engelthal  (Nuremberg  district),  recorded  in  the  treatise 
on  the  "Over-load  of  Gbace/'  all  the  graces,  revelations  which 
had  been  communicated  to  previous  nuns  of  this  convent.  This 
book,  as  also  the  revelations  of  Mabgabethe  Ebneb  in  the  nunnery  of 
Medingen,  near  Donauworth,  and  the  correspondence  of  her  spiritual 
friend  Henry  01  Xui  dlingeii  with  her  and  other  like-minded  persons, 
finally  tho  revelations  of  Adelheid  Langmann  in  Engelthal,  shou- 
how  in  these  circles  the  extraordinary  visionary  phenomena  which 
almost  became  the  rule,  nearly  overgrow  the  kernel  of  ascetic  and 
contemplative  mysticism  with  their  spiritual  liie  of  phantasy  aud 
emotion. 
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8 .  Tke  BegQlnei  (Bepdai,  Beghardi,  Begidaa)  «nd  tlw  fleet  of  fht  Free 

Spirit 

SouTta  and  LUerature:  J.  B.     Moshbim,  dt  Se^uardis  «t  BiguinabuB  com' 

ment^  ed.  G.  H.  Mabtim,  Lips.  1790 ; "Dblhorn,  diechristl.  LidxstMtigkeit 
im  MA.,  p.  376  sqrj. ;  Compilatio  de  novo  apiritu  in  Pregeu,  G.  d.  d.  Myst. 
I.,  p.  4(51;  D6LLINGER,  IJcifr.,U.  8(;5 ;  of.  H.  Haupt.  ZKG.,  VII.  556 ;  tho 
siatuta  Jlenrici  /.,  archiep.  Colon,  aud  the  statutuni  Joliannisep.  Argcntor. 
in  MOSIIEIM,  pp.  210  and  255 ;  cf.  Dollinger,  p.  897 ;  Bull  of  Clement  V.  in 
ClemerUiwB  V.,  tit  8,  cap.  3;  Ch.  Scnxnyr,  ZhTh.  1840;  JuNDT,p.  426; 
WATnaniACB,  in  SBr A.  1887 ;  FREaaa,  ABA.  18S7,  XVIII.  L 

How  easily  religious  endeavours,  produced  by  the  ascetic  im- 
pulses of  tho  Church,  could,  when  released  from  the  fixed  forms 
sanctioned  by  tha  Churcli,  turn  afrainst  the  hierarchical  Church  it- 
self, is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Befiuine  s\  srem.  Its  beginnings! 
.seem  to  lip  in  the  exertions  of  the  zealous  Liegois  priest  Lambebt 
LE  Begue  (Beghe),^  who  about  1180  associated  women  and  maidens 
for "tHe^ purpose  of  leading  a  pious  and  chaste  life.  The  societies 
which  thence  arose,  without  strict  or  perpetually  binding  vows, 
afforded  needy  women  a  secure  home  and  opportanity  for  a  pious 
and  frugal  life  and  works  of  mercy.  From  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  these  societies  spread  in  the  form  of  the  larger 
Begoine  hostelries  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  that  of  the  smaUer 
Beguine  houses  in  German  cities.  Governed  by  mistresses,  they 
in  many  cases  stood  mider  the  supervision  of  goardians  appointed 
by  the  commnnes^  and  under  the  spiritaal  influence  of  priests  or 
monks,  especially  the  mendicant  friars.  They  enjoyed  free  lodging 
and  other  advantages  from  foundations  and  charitable  gifts,  and 
besides  lived  by  the  work  of  their  hands,  practised  the  care  of  tho 
sick  in  private  iiouses  in  return  for  small  pay,  and  performed  pious 
services,  ej/,  attendance  on  mass  on  certain  days  in  accordance  with 
the  provi-irms  of  tho  foundations.  The  individuals  m  some  cases 
kept  houses  of  their  own,  in  others  they  kept  a  common  table  (one 
God  and  one  pot). 

Of  similar  societies  of  men  (Beguini,  Beghardi)  the  oldest  is  found 
in  the  convent  at  Louvain  about  128U.  These  associations  of  a  semi« 

« 

monastic  character,  therefore,  fitted  into  the  state  of  society  in  an 
assured  manner.  But  the  more  general  reUgious  movement  also 
sought  in  an  unrestrained  fashion  after  an  expression  for  a  life  of 
ascetic  form  without  monastic  combination  or  ecclesiastical  author- 

*  The  derivation  from  a  Lie^ois  priest  seems  to  be  certain;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  name  is  uot  to  be  explained  similarly  to  that  of  the  Lol- 
lards, viz.,  from  the  French  word  for  "lisp  "  or  "  stammer  " ;  but  not  from  beg 
in  the  sense  of  pray  or  ask  alma 
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ization.   In  France  we  find  Begaines  of  this  sort  (boni  valeti,  boai 
pneh),  who,  e.g.^  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Boyal  Faniily.   The  ex- 
preesion  Begnini  became  a  nickname  (impostor,  praying  friar)  for 
laymen,  who  busied  themselves  with  special  eccleeiaBtical  devotion 
and  began  to  practise  penance."   This,  therefore,  was  the  same 
tendency  out  of  which  the  so-called  Tertiary  Chrders  had  been 
fbrmed  under  the  government  of  the  mendicant  friars.  These 
Tertiaries  are  actaally  called  Begnines,  e.g,^  by  Bonaventora.  This 
freer  emergence  of  a  style  of  devotion  less  protected  by  the 
Church  involved  tke  danger  of  a  certain  insubordination  to  the 
Church.    They  gave  themselves  up  to  a  roaming  style  of  life,  held 
com  enticles  under  no  superior  control,  and  begged    bread  for  Grod's 
yake  *'  in  the  streets  and  villages,  and  thus  sought  to  set  forth 
the  ideal  of  poverty  in  their  own  fashion.    The  unrestrained  sul^ 
jectivity  of  the  religious  life,  combined  with  tho  social  uprooting  of 
many  elements  of  the  populace,  led  to  serious  unruliness.  Beguines 
were  threatened  with  excommunication  if  they  did  not  obey  the  or- 
dinary priest  of  their  parish  (Synod  of  Mayence,  1269  and  1261,  oi 
Magdeburg,  1261,  can.  18).    Thus,  in  these  societies  of  a  loose  sort, 
there  frequently  arises  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Church :  they  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  withdraw  from  con- 
fession and  the  sacraments.^    The  influence  of  the  Franciscan 
Spirituals,  with  whom  in  Southern  France  the  Beguines  of  both 
sexes  are  completely  intermingled,-  specially  led  to  this  anticlerical 
ultimate  tendency ;  so  likewise  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  AposUes,* 
who  to  the  detriment  of  the  papally  recognised  mendicant  orders 
claimed  support  for  their  self-chosen  devotion  by  begging.  Finally, 
the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (Sect  of  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom  or  Sect  ol  the  New  Spirit;  find  among  them  a  fruitful  soil 
for  their  visionary  extravagances. 

This  tendeaey,  arisinir  eat  of  the  AmalricianB  (p.  426)  had  spread  widely  in 
Switztfland,  South  Gwmany,  etc.  Th^  i»im^^jB||gj>n]iciple8  axe  g^tliend 
together  in  the  Compilatie  de  novo  spiritn  ascribed  to  Albertos  Hagiras.  The 

[free  spiritual  man  "forsakes  God  for  God's  sake,"  /.e.  denies  any  snpramundane 
nature  of  God,  and  with  consciousness  and  will  himself  becomes  God,  does  not 
recognise  the  specific  Godhead  of  Christ,  because  every  spiritual  man  is  liko 
Christ,  and  rejects  the  wholt^  dogma  and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  deitieii 
man  is  also  free  from  the  commandments  of  Christ;  any  eoolssiastieal  statott 
only  hinders  the  good,  viz.  the  spirit  of  sovereign  divine  freedom  in  man,  who 

'  Hefblb  (Knopflbr),  VI,  ISO. 

"  DULLINOER,  II.  518. 

'  Reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  Apostolicais  of  Sdgarelli,  who  arose  oat  of 
the  Franciscan  movement  itself,  p.  421. 
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is  above  all  sin,  no  longer  requires  any  ecclesiastical  me<lifition  of  salvation  an«l\ 
acts  out  of  inward  divine  freedom.  Along  with  the  irausi  undency  of  Ck,  1  nml  j 
heavenly  tbiu^,  belief  in  judgment,  hell,  purgatory,  and  resurrection  naturallyl 

The  yiews  of  tliis  sect  bad  ariseii  out  of  tiie  theoretic  speculation 
of  men  of  higher  cnltmre,  but  yet  were  able  to  fill  elements  of  the 
populace,  which  had  grown  doubtful  of  the  Church  and  were  socially 
uprooted,  with  radical  fanaticism.  In  the  free  religious  societies  of 
the  Beghards,  these  heretics  persecuted  by  the  Church,  with  their 
doctrine  of  hostility  to  the  Church,  found  refuge  and  sympathy. 
Even  here  they  gave  the  appearance  of  a  higher  sort  of  religious 
life,  which  carried  a  way  religiously  excited  and  uneducated  people. 
Hence,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  far  on  into  the  fourteenth 
century,  these  tendencies  appear  so  allied  with  the  Beghards  that 
they  are  actually  designated  by  this  name.  Th'  }•  themselves  take 
the  name  of  aecta  liheri  spiritu^  et  voh(ntari(r  pnuperiafi.<^  also  parti 
fat  res  et  mroreSy  and  it  is  intelligible  how,  with  their  religious  radi- 
calism, they  were  able  to  attain  the  semblance  of  a  religious,  higher 
perfection  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Communistio  ideas  easily 
combine  with  the  mystical  pantheism  of  the  deification  and  sublime 
perfection  of  the  poor.  The  spiritually  perfect  has  a  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth  without  labour ;  thus,  the 
ideal  of  poverty  turns  over  into  its  opposite.  Along  with  the  here- 
tical and  visionary  ideas  of  these  Beghards,  the  material  interests  of 
the  mendicant  Orders  also  stir  up  feeling  against  them.  On  the 
EUiiiL-  the  pec'p^'^  *^  Ixc^YZX^'^"'^  *^         ^  B5gE53s" 

ratlier  than  to  the  mendicant  friars.  Beghards  openly  contradicted 
the  sermons  of  the  Minorites,  and  the  latter,  in  1308,  called  in  the 
help  of  Duns  Scotiis,  their  famous  scholastic  chief,  to  defend  them 
at  Cologne.  As  early  as  1306,  Archbishop  Hexky  of  Culogn© 
adopted  persecuting  measures  against  the  dangerous  heretics,  and  in 
1311,  Clem  EXT  V.,  probably  induced  by  the  mendicant  friars, 
issued  a  gen'erhJ^.con^fiinnation  of  th*^  Rop^umf^  system.  In  doing  so 
Clement,  without  further  comment,  ascribed  the  errors  of  the  sect 
of  the  Free  Spirit  to  the  free  Beghards,  but  excepted  the  female  Be- 
guines,  who  led  a  penitential  life  in  their  houses,  from  t!i<^  persecut- 
ing measures.  The  latter  were  also  protected  by  John  XXII.,  who 
judged  them  entirely  as  Tertiaries  of  the  mendicant  Orders.  The 
so-called  Kiiia^s^^Jx^M  C6l]it»|  also  caUed  LoUhardB  by  the 
people,  who assodatedtBemselves in  Antwerp  soon  after  1300  for 
works  of  mercy,  bore  a  similar  character  to  that  of  these  Beghards, 
who  were  well  disposed  towards  the  Church.    They  also  did 
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not  entirely  escape  the  suspicion  of  the  Church  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  Gregory  XI.  sought  to  keep  within  limits.^ 
And  here,  too,  the  name  Beghards  (Lollards,  Suestriones)  itself  is 
used  in  a  heretical  sense  and  the  churchly  and  piously  living  poor 
of  this  sort  are  only  warned  againt  being  confounded  with  these 
heretics.  Boni&ce  IX.  as  late  as  1894  took  thoise  who  lived  in 
accord  with  the  Church  under  his  protection,  so  far  as  tiiey  did  not 
follow  a  role  reprobated  by  the  Ohnrch. 

'  Bolls  to  the  German  aadltotheriand  bishops,  1374-77. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND, 
The  Time  of  the  Wegtern  Schism  and  the  Great  Cooncils* 

L  Tlie  Sc)usm,tlie  Reforming  Councils  of  Fisa  and  Kostnitz  and  the  Papacy 

tUl  the  Deatli  of  Hartin  Y. 

• 

Soureen:  BAKTa.TLATis\,vit(E  Pontif.  Jiom.,  Venot.  1479,  Norimb.  1481  and 
frequently,  especially  the  Dutch  editions  of  1640,  1G45  and  16B4,  s,  1.  in  12  j 
TfiEOi).  i)E  NiEM,  de  vita  et  factis  Johamiis  XXIFL,  in  Meibom,  Scr.  r.  Germ,, 
I.  B.  The  vitae  of  all  the  popes  in  Mi  ratoui,  Sc.  r.  Hal.  in.,  T.  and  II. ; 
Theod.  db  Nnw  (Nibeim  in  Westphalia,  Secretary  to  Gregory,  XI.,  1395- 
99  Bishop  of  Yerden,  died  at  Kostnitz  in  1417),  ife  schUmaU  inter  papas  nt 
anUpapas  and  Kevins  union/'s,  BaaiL  16(X)  and  frequently  ;  the  rest  of  the 
writings  vindicated  as  his  by  Lbnz  (drei  Tractate,  Marb.  187C),  as  also 
many  others,  in  the  chief  work;  H.  v.  d,  Hakdt,  Magnum  cecum.  Con- 
cilium Comi.,  Lips.  1700  so.  (where  also  the  Acts  of  Pisa  and  Const.  = 
Mansi  XX VII.);  Theddoriui  \ iii^,  dt  comolatiom  eccLlibri  4  (in  v.  D. 
Hardt  1,  L  as  lust  cone*  Comt,) ;  Lbonardi  AnBrnn,  rerum  «uo  temp,  m 

Ital,  gest.  ammeni.,  in  Mitratori,  Ser,  r,  Ral.  XIX.,  909.  Liieraiure  t 

jyupvYs,  hist,  du  sdiisme,  Tax*  1654;  ItSNPAWr,  hitt.  du  Cone,  de  Cofuf^ 
2nd  ed.,  Ainst.  1727;  BtjUROEOis  dk  Ciiastexot,  noin\  hist,  du  Cone,  de 
Constance,  ou  I'on  fait  voir  combien  la  France  a  contribue  d  Vextinction 
dn  /S'c/f/.s'wf,  Par.  1718;  Wessenbero,  d,  grossen  Kirchenrtrsammlungen 
des  15.  u.  16.  Jh.,  Const.  1H40  sqq. ;  Baumek  in  the  hist.  r6.  1849;  R. 
HuBLBR,  die  Conttanzer  Seformation  u.  die  Coneordaie  von  1418;  K. 
ZiHiCBRMANii,<fte  Kirekl^VafaBmngMmpfed*  1&  Jh^  Bresl.  1882L;  Hbfblb 
YI.  and  YU. ;  Lindxer,  G,  d,  dtich,  M.*9  vom  Ende  d,  14.  L  1  and  2, 
Brannscbw.  1875^. 

The  retron'of  Gregorx^LUto  Bome,  which  had  become  a  wilderness, 

did  not  overcome  the  antagonistic  interests.  After  his  death, 
which  shortly  ensued,  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  Bartholomeo  Prig- 
nano,  was  elected  as  Urban  VI.  (1378-1381))  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  some  of  the  French  Cardinal.-?  (tiie  so-called 
Limousin  party).  The  Romans  assailed  the  conclave  with  the 
demand  for  a  Roman  pope.  To  silence  them  the  aged  Cardinal 
Tibaldeschi  was  at  first  apparently  elected,  but  after  peace  was 
established  Urban  was  crowned.  But,  haytng  no  real  adherents 
among  the  cardinals,  Urban  alienated  men's  minds  by  his  ecclesi- 
astical rigour  and  passionate  severity.  The  French  cardinals  escaped, 
and  being  faYOored  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  declared  Urban^s  el^ 
tion  to  have  been  obtained  by  force,  and,  on  the  20th  September,  1378, 
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at  Fondi,  without  the  few  Italian  cardinals  daring  to  protest, 
elevated  the  violent  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  as  Cleun-nt  Vll. 
(1378-91).  The  momentous  schism  wa8  complete,  and  the  French 
king  is  said  to  have  said:  "Now  am_Ipope."*  Clement  allured 
Duke  Lewis  of  Aujou  to  combat  his  opponent,  Urban,  by  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  the  Clinrch,  The  latter 
had  on  his  side  the  weighty  spiritual  voices  of  the  two  Catherines, 
the  dyer's  daughter  of  Siena,  a  female  Tertiary  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Swedish  daughter  of  S.  Birgitta  of  Sweden.  In  spite  of 
the  support  of  Queen  Johanna  of  Naples,  Clement  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Italy  againstJJid^pal  Compagnia  de  San 
Gioigio  (Count  Alberico),  fled  tQ.^*rance  (Avignon),  and  was  here 
also  acknowledged  liy  the  Univenity  of  Paria,  further  by  Scotland, 
Savoy,  Loiraine,  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  while  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  German  empire,  England, 
and  the  northern  kingdoms,  adhered  to  Urban,  and  in  Italy,  rent 
asunder  as  it  was,  at  least  central  Italy,  for  the  most  part  decided 
for  him  through  the  influence  of  Catherine  of  Siena.  Urban  be- 
stowed the  fief  of  Naples  on  Johanna's  heir- apparent,  Duke  Charles 
of  L>urazzo  (the  nophew  of  King  Lewis  of  Hungary,  p.  447>,  took 
Johanna  prisoner,  and  on  the  approach  of  Lewis  of  Anjuu  ihe 
then  Regent  of  France)  prepared  for  her  a  bloody  end.  Lewi*, 
inueed,  died  in  1384,  but  Urban  now  fell  into  conflict  with  Hharles 
of  Durazzo  on  account  of  Capua,  and  was  besieged  by  him  m  a 
castle  near  Salerno.  Having  escaped  to  Genoa,  the  headstrong 
Pope  caused  five  cardinals,  who  had  fallen  under  his  suspicion,  to 
be  executed.  He  refused  to  invest  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  the  son  of 
the  just  deceased  Charles,  with  the  fief,  and  the  young  Lewus  U. 
of  Axgou  conquered  Naples,  so  that  the  prospects  of  the  French 
Pope  grew.  Then  Urban  died  in  1389,  and  his  snocessor,  BoaqF\o: 
IX.  (138&-1404)  took  the  side  of  Ladislaus,  established  his  authority 
In  the  State  of  the  Church  and  in  the  restless  Bome,  but  for  that 
purpose  lie  practised  the  art  of  money  making,  not  less  than  his 
French  opponent  His  attempt  to  induce  King  Wenzel  to  under- 
take an  advance  on  Rome  in  his  interest  came  to  wreck  on  the 
disturbances  in  the  empire  and  in  WenzePs  hereditary  lands,  and 
he  w^as  unable  to  attract  King  Charles  VI.  uf  i^'ranco  10  his  side. 

The  distress  of  the  schism  was  felt  with  ever-increasing  i)ressure. 
In  1394  the  University  of  Paris  caused  numerous  written  ojninoTis 
as  to  its  abolition  to  be  presented  and  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  commission.   The  resultant  proposals  were  laid  before  the  king 
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by  Nicholas  op  Clemaxges.  TKe  schism  was  to  be  abolished  either 
tiiA  cessionis  (by  the  abdication  of  both  popes),  or  ci4  cqmpromissi 
(trial  of  claims  by  arbiters)^^  r/d^^nodi  (a  (j^nefal  Council),  and\ 
the  pope  who  should  not  submit  to  the  decision  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  heretic.  The  King  received  the  memorial  of  the  University  in 
a  friendly  manner,  bnt^  being  bronght  round  by  the  intrigues  of 
dement  YIL  and  Cardinal  Petms  de  Lnna^  imposed  silence  on  the 
TJniversiiy,  which  now  threatened  to  suspend  its  lectures  and  preach- 
ings. After  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  (12th  September,  1394),  the 
election  of  the  astute  Aragonese,  Petrus  de  Luna,  as  Pope^^EDiCT 
XIII.  (1394-1409),  which  ensued  as  early  as  22nd  September, 
rendered  vain  the  exertions  for  the  abolition  of  the  schism.  In 
epite  of  his  prumises  of  peace  given  before  tlio  clccuon,  he  evaded 
all  the  efforts  of  the  King,  the  University,  and  the  French  prelates, 
and  finally  declared  that  he  would  never  resign.  France  and  the 
majority  of  the  French  Cardinals  at  a  General  Synod  (1398)  then 
^'xpressly  renounced  Benedict  XIII.,  and  a  few  other  powers 
followed.  Benedict  became  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Avignon 
under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

On  the  other  hand  Richard  of  England  and  King  Wenzel  took 
up  the  ]EYenoh  plan  of  overcoming  tKe^cMsm  by  the  abdication 
of  both  popes.  But  Wenzel  was  shortly  deposed  himself  (1400).* 
In  Prance,  where  Benedict  had  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  his  side, 
his  impiisonment  awakened  new  sympathy  for  him,  and,  in  the 
University,  Ge^s  )n_^lI  X  oholas  of  Gieuanoes  raised  a  protest 
against  the  legality  of  the  above-mentioned  withdrawal  of  obedience. 
Besides,  it  was  seen  how  the  French  crown  was  taking  financial 
advantage  of  this  period  of  interregnum.  Benedict  fied  from 
Avignon,  and  in  return  for  certain  promises  obtained  the  sub- 
mission of  France  and  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  University  to 
obedience  to  him.  After  the  death  of  the  Roman  Pope,  Bum  face 
IX.  (1st  Oc^tober,  1404),  the  intolerable  state  of  affairs  was  prolonged 
by  the  elevation  of  Innocent  VII.  ( 1404-0).  The  latter,  expert  in 
affairs  and  a  patron  of  science,  in  spite  of  all  the  promises  he  had 
•given,  was  bound,  by  regard  to  King  Ladislaiis  of  Naples,  who 
bridled  the  rebellious  Eomans  for  him,  to  go  into  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  with  his  opponent  only  so  far  as  Ladislaus'  claims  on 
Naples  were  kept  guarded.  A  revolt  in  Bome,  occasioned  by  the 
insolent  action  of  a  papal  nephew,  compelled  Innocent  to  flee,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  made  an  enemy  of  Ladislans.  Benedict  XHL 
came  to  Italy  nnder  French  protection,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
*  On  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  Boniface  DL  mVf.  Hbfblb,  YI.  734. 
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of  negotiations  with  Innocent,  really  to  utilize  in  his  own  favour 
the  Roman  revolt.  But  Innocent  was  again  reconciled  to  the 
Komans  and  Ladislans. 

The  French  fyeneral  svnod  of^HlMj  was  again  nearly  at  the 
point  of  withdrawing  obedience  from  Benedict  XTTT.  Then  Inno- 
cent VII.  died,  and  his  Koman  successor,  Gregory  XII.  (1406- 
9),  again  gave  the  most  conciliatory  assuranoesT  On  the  basis  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  j^rarseiUes  a  meeting  of  the  two 
popes  at  Savona  was  to  bring  about  peace.  Benedict  actually 
betook  himself  thither ;  Gregory,  from  Lucca,  protracted  the  negotia- 
tions. His  cardinals  then  abandoned  bimi  and  the  French  Ghuzoh 
prodaimed  obedience  to  Benedict.  At  the  invitation  of  the  French 
king,  Germany,  Hongary,  and  Bohemia  issoed  declarations  of 
neutrality.  Benedict  fled  to  Ferpignan,  and  the  cardinals  of  tx>th 
sides  in  Leghorn  summoned  a  Gener^  Cmmcil  to  Pisa  for  l  -iL>-'. 

The  brilliant  assembly  met  in  March,  140i^.  'Al6&g  witk  cardinals 
and  prelates  there  appeared  the  abbots  of  various  orders  and 
numerous  masters  of  tlieolog^''  and  doctA)rs  of  canon  and  iLomaa 
law,  as  well  as  the  ambassadors  of  princes.  Without  attending  to 
the  protestation  of  the  non-appearing  popes,  of  Ruprecht  of  Germany, 
and  Ladislans  of  Naples,  who  still  adhered  to  Gregory  XII.,  the 
C<»nnr  il  a  iupted  the  fundamental  principle  that  even  without  a 
pope  it  represented  the  universal  Church,  and  declared  the 
two  popes  as  schismatics  and  heretics  to  be  ipm  facto  deposed.  The 
cardinals  were  obliged  to  swear  to  take  care  that  the  Pope  to  be 
elected  should  be  bound  to  carry  through  the  reforms  before  the 
dismissal  of  the  Council.  But  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
Petrus  Filargio,  who  was  now  elevated  as  Auxander  Y.,  after 
granting  unimportant  concessions,  postponed  the  works  of  refona 
till  a  Council  to  be  held  after  three  years,  and,  as  a  weak  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  continued  the  trade  in  benefices 
in  the  hitherto  existing  manner.  Instead  of  two  popes  there  were 
nowj2iBaQ|  for  Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany  still 
adhered  to  Gregory  XII.,  Spain  and  Scotland  to  Benedict.  All 
hopes  of  reforms  through  the  instrumentality  of  liie  Pope  disappeared^ 
when,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  (1410),  the  Caniinal  Legate. 
Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  already  dominated  Alexander,  succeedei  l 
as  JoHN^^S^m-j  ^  TUd^  of  rude  force  of  character,  crafty  and 
daring,  dissolute  and  ready  for  any  crime.  At  the  Council  at  Rome, 
which  had  been  promised  for  1412,  there  appeared  but  a  few  Italian^, 
because  no  one  trusted  him.  Hard  pressed  by  Ladislans  of  Naples, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  EmpgiQcSigismund  in 
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Upper  Italy  and  could  no  longer  evade  his  urgent  pressure  for  a 
General  Conncil.  The  latter  was  summoned,  iii  ancordanc-e  with 
the  Emperor's  wish,  to  the  Grerman  city  of  Kostnitz.  John  actually 
appeared  there  in  all  pomp  (October,  1414),  tE^  Emperor,  with 
numerous  princes  and  lords.  In  accordance  with  the  general  terms 
of  the  invitation  there  appeared  not  only  prelates  proper  (bishops 
and  mitred  abbots),  but  numerous  other  ecclesiastical  notables  to 
whom  the  right  of  voting  was  oonoeded,  especially  a  great  crowd 
of  masters  and  doctors  of  theology  and  canon  law,  also  the  ambas- 
sadors of  princes  and  cities.  By  this  drcnmstance,  and  by  the  new 
order  of  business  (yoting  by  nations  not  by  heads),  resistance  was 
offered  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Italian  votes.  The  decisive 
discussions  were  conducted  in  the  separate  assemblies  of  the  nations, 
where  princes  and  doctors  exercised  influence  also,  and  the  com- 
bined resolutions  were  puljlisLed  at  the  general  sessions.  Thc 
Council  declared  itself  to  he  independent  even  in  regard  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  so  as  to  be  unhindered  in  the  deposition  of  all  three 
])i)pes,  even  of  John.  Intimidated  by  a  wntteii  accusation  against 
him  which  was  put  in  circulation,  John  declared  himself  ready  to 
abdicate,  but  escaped  from  Kostnitz  with  the  help  of  Frederick  of 
Austria,  and  declarecT^tT^onoessions  to  have  been  forced  and  to  be 
invalid.  Bat  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  which  was  thus 
threatened  was  averted  by  the  firmness  of  the  Emperor  and 
Gerson's  powerful  words.  The  assembly  declared  itself  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  universal  Church,  which  even  the  Pope 
was  bound  to  obey  in  matters  of  reform.  The  attempt  to  weaken 
the  import  of  this  resolution  of  the  nations  was  rejected.^  John 
was  again  imprisoned  and  given  by  the  Emperor  into  the  gnardian- 
shipof  the  Palgrave  Lewis.  It  was  only  subsequently,  under  Martin, 
that  he  was  released  for  a  ransom.  Gregory  XII.  caused  his 
ambassador,  Malatesta,  to  announce  his  voluntary  resignation  in 
presence  of  the  Council  in  a  lorm  m  wluck  it  was  subsequently 
possible  to  find  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Council  of  his  previous 
legitimacy.  But  Rt^npdiot.  X^J,  fiTiftUy  tired  out  his  own  party  ; 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  him  and  (October,  141(i),  as  the  fifth 
nation  (alongside  of  Italy,  Germany,  Prance  and  England),  entered 
the  Council  by  which  Benedict  was  deposed  as  a  heretic  in  1417. 

*  As  to  the  authentic  toxt  of  the  relative  decree  of  IGtli  March  and  6th  April, 
1415,  vid,  J.  FiUKDiucH,  SBA.  1871.  These  resolutious  form  the  chief  stum> 
bling-block  of  the  later  ourialistSf  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Gallicans,  sought 
to  limit  the  eaperiority  ol  the  Comwil  OYer  the  Fope^  then  declared,  to  the 
then  ezistixig  ease  of  the  echitm. 
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He,  however,  maintained  himself  along  with  a  few  cardinals  in  the 
small  mountain  fortress  of  Peniscola  in  the  province  of  Valencia. 

At  the  Couucil,  which  from  the  end  of  the  year  1 117  was  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  as  early  as  the  17th  April,  1415,  it  had 
been  desired  to  exclude  the  cardinals  from  all  discussioiis  on  miioa 
and  reform.    To  anticipate  this  the  cardinals  themselves  arranged 
the  institutioii  of  a  commission  of  their  own  for  church  reform 
(eight  oat  of  each  nation  and  three  caidinals).   But  the  grsatest 
difficulties  soon  showed  themselves  in  the  conflict  of  interests  and 
the  apprehension  that^  by  shaking  the  hitherto  existing  fonndationi 
of  the  constitntionof  the  Chnioh,  a  complete  ecclesiastical  revoliitiaii 
would  be  hniried  on.  Hence  the  Emperor  and  the  Germans,  wbo 
at  first  were  also  supported  by  England,  met  with  sbrong  opposition 
to  their  demand  that  the  reforms  should  be  carried  out  before  tbe 
election  of  a  new  pope.    The  French  nation  itself,  which  at  first 
was  the  chief  isupijortur  oi'  the  ideas  of  reform,  allied  itself  with 
Italy  and  Spain  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  election  of  the  new 
pope.*    Tliiough  the  mediation  of  England  a  united  resolution  \m 
come  to,  that  the  new  Pope  should  be  bound,  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Council,  to  carry  out  with  the  latter,  or  with  the  deputies  of 
the  nations,  the  reforms  in  regard  to  the  head  of  the  Church  aD^ 
the  Koman  Curia.    The  reformation  in  membrigj  i.e.,  the  general 
programme  of  reform,  was  thus  abandoned  out  of  regard  to  the 
numerous  private  interests.   The  demands  for  reform  were  ennnuar- 
ated  by  name  in  eighteen  articles.   The  Council  then  promulgated 
the  lew  points  already  accepted  by  all  the  nations :  the  repeated  hold- 
ing of  General  Gboncils ;  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  new  Pope, » 
pecially  at  the  General  Councils ;  a  regnlation  against  the  translstioD 
of  prelates  and  against  the  so-called  jus  spolU.   The  Cardinal  Legu* 
Otto  Colomva  was  then  elected  as  Mahtin  V.  (Uth  November,  1417) 
by  the  cardinals  and  six  votes  out  of  each  nation.    The  Pope,  the 
first  for  a  long  period  who  was  again  universally  acknowledged, 
swallowed,  a.s  it  were,  the  auihoiity  of  the  Council.    The  rules  d 
Chancery,  which  he  issued  in  the  traditional  fashion,  presupposed 
the  continuance  of  tlie  abuses  which  had  been  so  emphatically 
combated,  and  in  tlio  new  commission  of  reformation  the  conflictrng  , 
interests  asserted  themselves  as  a  hindrance.    In  the  answ  er  to  the 
so-called  Decree  of  Caution*  Martin  showed  himself  ready  to  mkQ  | 

*  The  Uuiveniity  of  Paris  liad  a  strong  interest  in  the  right  of  collAtiOBtV 
benafloes  which  was  thxeatened  by  xefoim.  Nor  did  the  canliiialii  disdiii 
bribery  lor  the  sake  of  bnaking  the  zeBistsnoe  of  the  Gennaa  aatisn. 

'  Bupomio  in  y.  n.  Eabdt,  1. 1017 ;  also  in  Hvblbb,  12& 
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certaijiconcessions  (limitation  of  the  papal  reservations  and  ex- 
spec  tanciesTtlle^  in  1  nates,  servitia,  and  exemptions),  but  avoided 
entering  upon  other  points  of  complaint,  and  expressly  rejected  the 
consideration  of  the  thirteenth  article,  the  question  as  to  on  account 
of  what  things  and  how  the  Pope  could  be  punished  and  deposed* 
The  Council  now  reaolvod  to  sanction  the  articles  of  the  Decree  of 
Caution  so  far  as  they  had  found  agreement,  and  in  regard  to  the 
rest  to  leave  particular  deviations  to  the  individual  nations.  The 
former  took  place  by  the  seven  decrees  of  the  43rd  session  (2l8fe 
March,  1417),  the  latter  only  hy  means  of  the  Concordats  after  the 
close  of  the  ConnciL 

The  Genn^^Concordat^a4  the  so-called  French,  which,  however,  according  to 
the  new  attitude  of  parti^also  contains  the  settlement  for  Spain  and  Italy,  were 
concluded  on  the  2nd  May,  1418,  the  Engrlieb  on  the  12th  July.   The  content  of 

these  Concoxdats  relates  to  the  limitation  of  the  numher  of  the  cardinals,  their 
qualifications,  and  the  share  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  their  nomination; 
further,  to  the  limitation  of  the  papal  reservations  bj'  the  recoj^nition  of  the 
canonical  right  of  election  for  cathedrals  and  ai)bcys,  and  to  tlie  more  exact 
demarcation  of  the  claims  of  the  Pope  as  against  the  rights  of  the  ordinaries  in 
appointment  to  benefices.  Of  all  more  importent  benefices  of  papal  collation 
the  Pope  retained  the  annates  at  the  level  of  half  of  the  year's  xevenues,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  exemptions  of  rec^t  times  from  the  jurisdiction  was  only 
attained  under  considerable  limitations.  In  regard  also  to  the  a))olition  of  tho 
commendatory  investitures,  exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  revenues  of 
the  cardinalH.  The  dispenj^itiones  ah  oj'dine,  which  were  so  detrimental  to 
the  spiritual  activity  of  the  clergy,  were  abolished;  those  from  the  obligation 
of  residence  were  at  least  limited  (in  the  English  Concordat)  and  several  other 
provisions  were  made. 

Even  at  the  Council  itself  the  Pope  had  declared  appeals  from  tlie  pope  to  a 
coimcil  and  protests  against  him  in  matters  of  faith  to  bo  inadiaissible,  when 
tho  Poles,  who  had  como  in  as  a  sixth  nation,  had  in  vain  required  of  the  Pope 
the  condemnation  of  a  rebellious  treatise  b}-  the  Dominican  ^Iohannejs  of 
Fai^CKBNBbro  against  their  king,  and  (when  Martin,  out  of  regard  to  the  Teu- 
tonio  Order  in  Prussia,  would  not  enter  upon  the  matter)  had  appealed  to  the 
General  CounoiL  Finally,  Martin,  in  contradiction  of  his  eonoessions  in  the 
act  of  reform,  ^'ranted  the  Emperor  Sigismund  an  ecclesiastical  title,  confirmed 
the  decisions  of  the  Council,  and  dissolved  it  on  the  2'L?n(l  April,  1418.  Accom- 
])anied  by  tli^  Empnror  Sifj;ismund  and  the  Elef^t or  of  Brandenburg;  he  left 
Kostnitz,  where  .sucli  bol  1  ideas  of  reform  }>ad  been  liuried  by  mea^rre  conces- 
sions of  a  financial  characttT  which  did  not  ai  all  touch  the  real  source  of  the 
corruptions.  i-c'Iuryimrrrj  tcd^^mAncdm  et  7/te7n^"mVliad been  turned  into 
a  bargain  about  tne  intaresfiMSF^B^SSuionai  churches  (the  prelates  and  the 
secular  power) ;  and  oven  the  good  intention,  merely  to  carry  out  honoorably 
what  hr\A  bwn  attnined,  was  lacking.  The  old  complaints  of  the  monetary 
exactions  of  the  Curia  went  on.  In  France  and  England  the  secular  power 
sought  to  maintain  its  independent  authority  in  ecclesiastical  things.  Hence 
Franft^  n--.  sty%d  the  recognition  of  the  Concordat ;  it  was  not  till  1424  that  the 
young  King  Charles  gave  way  on  this  first  point  The  Council  certainly  left 
behind  it  the  impression  of  an  important  shock  to  the  papal  system,  but  showed 
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itself  entirely  iruitleag  for  tKe  si&itaal  renewal  of  ecdesiutical  life,  as  is  dtowa 
above  All  by  the  fate  of  Htis  {vid,  infra).  It  did  certainly  take  under  its  pro- 
tection the  cause  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars,  nnd  in  tlie  question  of  the  niTirder  of  tyrants  championed 

the  morality  of  tlie  Church. 

Martin  V.,  liaving  returned  to  Italy,  brought  the  State  of  the  Church  lo  order 
and  subAlS.'Jion,  and  did~~much  for  the  utterly  impoverished  and  dep«Aid 
Bome^  which,  in  greatw  peace  and  security,  soon  ceased  to  smart  over  the  )m 
of  its  political  independence.  In  so  doing,  Martin  stood  more  than  ever  in  need 
of  financial  resources,  and  practised  nepotism  in  unlimited  fashion  in  order  to 
erf  ate  a  firm  support  in  his  family,  the  Colonnas.  Tlie  promised  council  he 
suiiimoneJ  to  Pavia  in  1423,  but  before  its  beginning  transferred  it  to  Siena 
and  soon  dissolved  it:  a  new  council  was  to  be  held  seven  years  later.  The 
general  desire  for  a  council  was  further  strengthened  by  the  dangers  which  vrere 
threatened  on  the  part  of  the  Hussites.  From  England  came  the  threat  that 
the  nation  would  itself  take  in  hand  ecclesiastical  reforms.  In  France,  the 
demand  of  the  University  became  more  pressing,  and  in  Home  itself  advertise- 
ments on  the  walls  threatened  the  withdrawal  of  obedience  in  case  of  long 
delay.  Martin  then  commanded  Cardinal  Jruus  C-*:sauijii  (the  leader  of  tie 
Hussite  Crusade)  to  open  and  preside  over  a  council,  but  at  the  same  time  gav« 
him  authority  to  dissolve  or  transfer  it  under  certain  circumstances.  Soon 
l|thereafter  Martin  died  (14S1),  of  whom  it  may  he  said  that  he  already  founded 
\nhe  restoration  of  the  spititaaland  secular  Papacy  and  buried  the  hope  of  reform. 

2.  The  Agg»Tftted  Eedesiastieal  Atmiet  im46r  the  Schism. 

Sources  :  the  tractata  de  ruina  ecclesia  in  the  works  of  Nicholas  of  Clemanges, 
ed.  Lydii's,  lfil3.  and  better  in  H.  v.  d.  Hardt,  cone.  Const.,  I.,  III.  Isft*!-; 
Thbod.  dfj  Ntmes,  I.e.  (especially,  11. 7);  Matth.i-:i'S de Cuacovia, de sqnahri- 
bus  liomance  ctiricc  in  W'alch,  Moimm.  medii  cevif  L  1 ;  Appelatio  inkr- 
posita  per  untvemY.  Par.  6.  Jan.  1406  m  MaktAmb  bt  Dub.,  'rke$awnt$t  ^ 
1295 ;  various  oflBeial  documents  on  the  Council  of  Constance,  such  as  tlie 
declaratio  of  the  naiio  gaUkona  de  annatis  nm  salvendiM  in  v.  d.  HaiOTt 
I..  XIII.  7G4. 

The  art  of  opening  new  sonrceB  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Bomin 
Curia  and  the  avarice  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  which  the  popes 
practised  increasingly  and  with  ever-growing  recklessness  at 
Avignon,  reached  its  highest  j^oint  among  the  rival  popes  of  the 
Schism,  who,  in  the  limitation  of  the  circle  of  their  power,  sought 
so  mnch  the  more  zealously  to  cover  their  deficits. 

|.  From  the  modest  begiuning:j  of  the  precea  et  mandata  de  providendo  (p.  2^7), 
I  there  had  heen  developed  the  papal  Bsservatioiis  or  Pnrrisions  on  ooeasioB 
of  appointments  to  posts  in  the  whole  church.  The  power,  already  exercised 
byBmooent  III.,  to  dispose  of  henefices  the  holders  of  which  died  in  Home, 
had  become  a  fixed  right  and  was  extended  by  Boniface  YIII.  But  among  all 
sorts  of  titles  of  riL'lit.  the  Avignonensian  po]>es  increased  reservations  of  this 
character,  espeoiar  \  Clement  \'.,  John  XXII.,  and  Clement  VI.,  the  last  of  whom 
was  of  opinion  tiiat  his  predecessors  had  not  riyiiiiy  undersstood  how  to  be 
popes.  The  papal  conferment  of  lucrative  benefices  took  place  from  motives 
quite  other  than  those  of  spiritual  requirements  and  in  open  violation  of 
canonical  principles*  Against  the  regulation  of  so-called  incompatibility  the 
benefices  were  aesumulated  in  favoured  hands.  £ven  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
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were  oonlerred  in  the  fonu  of  eominends  for  a  lifetime  witbont  obligation  of 
personal  exercise  of  office.  The  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1811,  already  raised  bitter 

complaints  as  to  the  accumulation  of  benefices,  in  consequence  of  which,  really 
active  priests  were  abandoned  to  poverty,  although  Clement  V.  had  at  one  time 
taken  a  start  to  make  an  end  of  thii»  nuisance.*  Ecclesiastical  order  was  thus 
gravely  injured  by  the  popes  themielveB  in  their  own  intereet  end  frequently  in 
that  of  the  princes  and  especially  of  the  French  hingSi  on  whom  they  were 
dependent    The  pamlmoney^;tax^^fi(Ul^^  in  the  fourteenth 

century  for  all  possible  busTnc^s  of  the  curia,  dispensations,  appeals,  granting 
of  privileges,  etc.  From  all  bisliops,  the  ordination  of  whom  had  become  a 
papal  reserved  riaht  siiire  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tlie  so-called 
servitia  ra-miRrgB  ya-pflH  or  servitia  communia,  tixed  at  the  level  of  a  year's 
income,  w8^!%saxuM»  From  these  the  papal  umatM  are  further  to  he 
distinguished.  After  the  analogy  of  the  feudal  relati<Sship,  the  bishops,  in  this 
case  of  each  vacsncy  of  a  benefice  in  their  dioceses,  had  claimed  the  revenue 
of  the  first  year  as  ^lis  deportuum,  annalin,  amiata,  appealing:  to  usage  or 
special  papal  privileges.  The  popes  thcmsolves  now  required  annates  of  this 
sort  as  medii  fructus  of  the  tirst  year  from  all  the  (reserved)  benefices,  to 
collect  which  i>pecial  coUectores  fruguvi  were  appointed.  Under  Eeuedict  Xlll. 
theseannates  are  said  to  haye  brought  in  200,000firancs  yearly.  The  popes  also 
caused  the  gratig  wapectativg  (conferment  of  the  expectation  of  benefices  to 
tecome  vacant  ifl  tE6  future)  to  be  paid  to  themselves,  exercised  the  odious ^s 
spoUf  {\\  309)  and  delayed  the  filling  up  of  vacant  benetlces  for  years  in  order 
to  draw  the  so-caiied  vacantia.  In  addition  they  finally  practised  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Church  the  proclamation  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  partly  for  them- 
selves.  partly  for  secular  princes.  On  the  Roman  side,  even  the  rigorous  Urban 
VI.  could  not  escape  the  power  of  the  system.  But  Boniface  IX.  discarded  all 
consideration.  He  also  bestowed  the  expectation  of  one  and  the  same  benefice 
on  several  candidates  in  return  for  immediate  payment.  In  Rome  it  became  a 
business  to  advance  the  requisite  sums  for  usurious  interest  to  place-seckinj^ 
clergy.  In  this  connection  zealous  curialists  asserted  that  the  Pope  could  never 
be  guilty  of  simonj'. 

Alongside  of  the  trade  in  spiritual  posts  there  grew  the  most 
shameless  application  of  indnlgence,  which  for  these  popes  was  a 
mere  audaoious  financial  speculation. 

Outstanding  schoolmen,  such  as  Francisctis  Mayxon  and  Durandus  a  S.  For- 
tiano  expressed  the  greatest  scruples  against  this  nuisance,  hut  contented  them- 
selves with  the  usage  sanctioiv^'l  ^^-  the  Church.  Clement  VI.  founded  on  tlii.s 
the  reduction  of  the  Jubilee  Indulgence  from  one  hundred  to  fifty  j-ears.-  Out 
of  regard  to  the  refractoryTlonrans,  Urban  VI.,  in  13b!>.  reduced  the  term  to  the 
thirty-third  year,  and  Boniface  IX.,  in  1390,  recovered  tlie  term  which  had 
accordingly  expired.  The  payment  of  the  trayelllng  money  snfiioed  instead  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  To  prolong  it,  in  the  succeeding  years  indnlgence 
was  granted  for  visiting  particular  towns  (Cologne,  Magdeburg).  From  the 
4?olossal  suras  paid  for  the  juhlleo  indulgence  some  churches  in  Home  were  re- 
stored, hut  most  of  the  money  flowed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Popo  to  pay  for  his 
political  enterprises  and  his  buildings.  Among  the  papal  proclamations  of 
indulgence  there  were  some  which  granted  indulgence  from  penalty  and  g^^ilt, 

'  The  Bull  of  i:{07  :  Kitravaga tiffs-  rnmmnnes  de praUfendigf  capb  U. 
3  Bull :  UnigenituSi  of  the  27th  Jauuaxy,  1343. 
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and  shameless  traffickers  in  mdulg^cnces  also  pardoned  all  sins  witLotit  pcTjnnc© 
for  money.  The  commissioners  enriched  themselves,  biTt  had  frequently  to 
disgorge  their  fruudulont  gains  and  atone  in  imprisonment.  The  ti-ade  waji 
moftt  sfaunelenly  pursued  by  Balthasftr  CoflBa  (afterwards  John  XXUL).  Ee- 
sistance  to  the  abuae  was  thieatenecl  Ut  Imms  ana  noslility  to  tho  apostolie  See 
and  reduced  to  silence.  After  reaping  a  rich  harreet,  Boniface  IX.  sought  u> 
screen  himself  by  i-ctracting  the  indulgences  granted  as  surreptitiously  obtained 
or  extorted  from  the  pnyiril  mercy.  The  opportunities  of  paininp^  daily  in- 
dulgence increased  ;  these  were  bestowed  for  repetition  of  the  Ave  Marj*  and 
for  accompanying  the  Sacrament  to  the  sick.  Accordingly  the  fines  at  tb& 
episcopal  synodal  coorts  beeame  sources  of  money  for  the  bishops  and  their 
oifieials.  many  places  the  chosen  synodal  witnesses  became  paid  Infonnon- 
{egcploratores,  promotoru),  who  snatched  at  aocnsations,  so  that  the  petsons- 
cooeemed  might  ransom  themselves. 

To  the  abuses  wliich  proceeded  from  the  paj^al  Curia  tlierp*  corre- 
sponds naturally  the  increase  of  gene^^d£^i^^g^wr^^leat-L i^t  i  i  iytioD> 
The  extraordinary"  prevalence  of  exemptions  of  churches,  monasteries^ 
chapters,  etc.,  undermined  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  smd 
degraded  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops,  whose  entanglemexit 
in  a  multitude  of  earthly  affairs  of  law  and  controversies  likewise 
stifled  their  spiritual  office.  The  example  of  the  Papal  Coxsxt 
strengthened  the  entire  secular  attitude  of  the  hierarchy,  which  sees 
nothing  in  the  spiritoal  office  but  the  rich  living,  and  in  its  opmlenee 
is  separated  by  a  deep  gulf  from  the  for  the  main  part  oppressed  con* 
dition  of  the  parochial  clergy,^  who,  on  the  average,  like  a  large  part 
ci  the  monks,  sank  into  ignorance,  mdeness  and  meanness.  The  old 
curse  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy  produced  its  poisonous 
fruits,  and  the  synods  mostly  confined  themselves  to  measures  against 
open  concubinage,  which,  however,  afforded  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tection, where,  as  in  Norway  and  Ireland,  it  had  beconif  a  universally 
recognised,  socially  respected  alliance,  as  in  the  Pyrenaian  jieninsula, 
where  it  was  entered  into  under  promise  of  indissolubility  -  The 
few  priests  who  really  ^kept  themselves- j^haste  wert_jierided 
laid  iMider  base  suspicions.  The  laity  regard  the  c  nicubinage  of 
the  priests  as  a'security  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  Accord- 
ing to  .tineas  Silvius,  the  Frisians  would  admit  no  celibate  priests. 
The  fines  imposed  on  eomeubinarii  ptiUlcl  were  regarded  as  payment 
whereby  the  pastors  porchssedlboleration,  and  became  sources  of 
income  to  the  bishops. 

The  relation  of  the  secular  to  the  ecclesiastical  powers  is  essentially 
altered  {vid,  siij^ra^  chap.  I.  4,  p.  460).  In  Gtermany,  m  the  con- 

*  Therein  Nicolaus  Orfsimus  of  T?o\ion.  in  a  sermon  preached  befoTO  Urban  V. 
in  1363,  sees  a  sure  sign  of  tho  near  ruin  of  the  Cluirch. 
"  Vid,  Synod  of  \'aliadolid  in  1322,  which  interdicts  it  ecclesiaatically. 
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fUct  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian  with  the  Curia,  the  electors  at  least 
attain  the  secnrily  of  their  right  of  election^  and  in  the  Q^UfinBoll 
ol  Ghablss  IV.  a  result  is  reached  which  is  of  politico-legal  import* 
ance.  In  France  the  policy  of  the  kings,  changing  according  to  the 
interests  of  the  Chnrch,  favours  national  emancipation.  In  Italy, 
amid  the  political  party  conflicts,  the  civic  republics  and  tyrannies 
only  reckon  with  the  spiritnal  claims  as  factors  in  secular  power,  and 
in  England  the  national  feeling  rises  successfully  against  papal  inter- 
ferences. The  schism  makes  the  Papacy,  divided  agamsi  itself,  to 
a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  secular  rulers  and 
so  inclined  to  all  sorts  of  concessions.  The  conflict  against  the  in- 
terference of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  secular  order  siiows  iiself 
most  decidprlly  everywhere.  In  Italy  it  is  often  violently  disre- 
garded, in  JSwitzerland  the  Parsons'  Letter  of  1370  puts  an  end  to 
clerical  assumptions,  in  Germany  the  lively  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  cities  combats,  often  successfully,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy,  and  even  the  prelates  in  their  position  as  secular  landlords 
recognise  that  secnhir  affairs  are  the  business  of  the  secular  court 
only.  In  France  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  just  here  is 
specially  extensive,  leads  to  constant  friction  between  barons  and 
prelates.  By  conferring  the  tonsure,  many  laymen,  even  mamed 
men,  were  made  clergy,  in  order  to  withdraw  them  &om  secular 
jurisdiction.  Under  Philip  of  Valois  negotiations  were  conducted 
in  1329  between  barons  and  prelates  on  the  thwarting  of  the  secular 
jurisdiction  by  the  growing  spiritual  claims.*  But  the  King,  in- 
duced by  political  considerations,  contented  hunself  with  some 
assurances  of  the  bishops,  and  the  provincial  synods  held  fast  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  defended  it  with  the  spiritual  weapon  of, 
excommunication. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  age  more  and  more  took  the  side  of 
secular  interests  and  found  a  powerful  support  in  the  Parliament 
of  Pftlis.  This  latter,  now  permanently  sitting,  superior  tribunal 
for  the  old  royal  crown  domain,  into  which  Philip  in  1319  had 
refused  entrance  to  the  prelates,  obtained  a  powerful  influence 
especiaUy  under  Charles  Y.,  prevented  the  encroachments  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  claimed  the  right  to  decide  in  all  matters 
of  secular  property.  In  Germany  it  was  especiaUy  the  cities  which 
opposed  and  limited  by  all  sorts  of  measures  the  excessive  increase 
of  spiritual  property. 

*  Actio  l\tri  de  Cyjnpj'iia  ef  Petri  Bertrandi  do  jurl.'^iJfctione  ecclesioRf  in, 
GoLDAST,  Monaixhia,  II.        (also  in  Bibl.  max.  Lnyd.,  XXVi.  iU5). 
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S.  John  Viclif.* 

Sources:  Hbnhici  i*b  KxYtiUTON  (a  contemporary'),  de  eventibus  Anglia 
wque  ad  a  1395  in  Boo.  TwiSDBin  script,  X  hitt,  AngL,  London  166S 
8qq.;  Tmoh.  Walsinoham  (about  1440),  hist.  AngUca  mcfjor;  in  CAimm 
script,  rer.  Angl,,  Lond.  1574,  Frank!  1692;  W.*«  writings^  Trialogu* 

(ed.  pr.  1525),  ed.  Leciiler,  Oxf.  1869;  Forthal  and  Maddex,  The  holy 
Bible  in  the  earliest  Enfjlisk  versions',  Oxf.  18r)0  sqq.,  4  vols,  and  thereof 
the  N.T.  etl.  by  W.  W.  Ski: at,  Oxf.  IbTU  (already  edited  by  Le\VI{»  in  lT3l). 
Some  English  treatises  in  J.  H.  Todd,  Three  treatises,  DubL  1851 ;  To. 
Arnold,  Select  English  works  qf  J.  TF.,  Oxf.  186S-71;  Matthew,  English 
works  of  J,  W,  hitherto  unprinled,  London  1880  (Early  EngliBh  T«xt 
Society);  Leciiler  in  the  Life  of  W.,  II.  574-621,  and  in  a  Tnirasit&ta^ 
prop:r,.  Lpz.  1S«j3;  R.  Buudexsik«j.  \V.  de  Cfiri.sff)  ef  adrvrsdrio  svo  anti* 
(  hristo,  (Jotlia  1880;  W,  W.  Huiulky,  fascicuii  zizaiiiorum  mag.  J.  IF.. 
Lond.  1865  (SrBr.)}  11.  Bl  ddbnsieo,  Polemical  works  of  J.  U'.  in  Laiin^ 
2  vols.,  1883  (by  commission  of  the  Wyclif  Society),  and  simultaneously 
J,  WJs  laieinische  Streitschriften,  Lpzg.  1888.  Among  the  further  pub- 
lications of  the  Wyclif  Society  especially,  De  civili  domino  by  Rao.  Lake 
Pools,  1885,  De  ecclesia  by  Loserth,  188iis,  and  the  3  vols,  of  aemumes  by 
the  same,  1887  89.  Cf.  ZKG.,  IX.  523  sqq.- Literat m  e  :  alonj-  with  the 
older  works  of  J,  Lewis  (1720)  ami  R.  VArnnAN  (1828,1831  and  again  in 
irt53),  vitl.  specially  Shiulev  1.  c.  and  V.  G.  Lechler,  J.  v.  ir.,  Lpz.  187H» 
2  vols.;  Montagu  Burrow,  II'. 's  jdaca  in  histoid ^  Lond.  1882:  Lo6£rtu, 
Hus  and  W,,  Prag  vu  Lpx*  1884,  and  B.  Buodbmsibo,  J,  W,  u.  «.  Zeit, 
Halle  1886. 

.  In  the  agitated  life  of  the  English  nation  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, full  of  warlike  siicce.sscs  and  growing  pros|^>erity,  the  national 
feeling  aro.se  against  the  avarice  and  assumption  of  the  Avignoneri- 
sian  Papacy,  which,  besides  was  dependent  on  ^France,  tlie  national 
enemy. 

In  1843  Edward  III.  decidedly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  crown  as  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  even  against  the  Church, 

and  also  his  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  the  patronage  of  Eni^tsh  beueflct:-;. 
sharply  oppns^eil  with  the  .«;npport  of  Parliamcnr  the  monetary  cxncttoriH  of  the 
Tloinan  Curia,  especially  tho  pajial  reservations  and  i>rovisions.  aud  made  the 
intercourse  of  the  Curia  with  the  English  clergy  conditional  on  special  consent. 
As  he  regarded  the  free  election  by  the  chapter  as  a  concession  by  the  crown 
afforded  by  renouncing  the  royal  nomination  of  bishops,  which  was  nullified 
by  the  interference  of  the  papal  provisions,  he  ordained  in  the  Statute  Of  yn- 

m»  llauis  of  benefices  of  1350,  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  Pope  attempted  to 
confer  office  tlie  Kin^  had  the  right  of  filling;  up  the  post;  every  attempt  of 
&  pretender  nominated  by  tho  Pope  to  enter  into  enjoyment  of  the  emoluments, 
either  |>er.sonally  or  by  commissioners,  is  punished  with  arrest  until  sjatit^faction 
be  offered  and  solemn  renunciation  of  all  claims.    With  this  end  the  Statute 

v.^of  pramnaire*  of  1869  prohibited  the  carrying  of  matters  that  belonged  to  the 

'  On  the  spelling  of  the  name  vid,  liBCOLBR,  1. 267,  note,  and  liuoDEaiaiBa, 

p.  92. 

^  The  word  arose  out  of  a  corruption  of  prcemonere. 
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royal  jurisdiction  before  a  foreign  tribunal  and  appeal  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  The  anti-ecclesiastical  temper  of  the  nation  directed  itself  u^ainyt  the 
secularisation  of  the  Church  generally,  and  particularly  against  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  who  were  bO  greatly  favoured  hy  liome  and  who  had  been  at  one  time 
received  as  the  people's  poor  preachers  with  great  reverence,  but  now  asserted 
an  oppressive  preponderance.  Archbishop  i:u  iiASP  (Fitz-Belf)  of  Armsgb 
raised  his  voice  agiunst  the  moral  val&e  of  mendicancy,  the  encroachments  of 
the  Mendicant  Friars  on  the  parochial  pastorate  and  their  excessive  growth, 
and  on  account  of  his  attacks  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  liefore  Innocent  VI. 
at  Avignon,  where  he  died.  But  among  the  |>eople,  their  avarice  and  the  man< 
ner  in  which  they  took  advantage  of  pious  superstition,  even  the  meanness  and 
iuffi>onery  of  many  of  them,  excited  derision  and  hatred.  Under  the  grave 
social  oppression  of  the  populace,  especially  of  the  fleeced  pe^santrv.  which 
forms  the  dark  side  of  the  otherwise  brilliant  and  joyful  life  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  a  sense  of  tlic  suffering  of  the  people  and  its  profound  state  of 
religious  neglect  makes  itself  keenly  felt  and  turns  against  the  secularisation 
of  the  Church  and  its  alienation  from  its  proper  spiritual  duties.  This  linds  a 
popular  expression  of  far-reaching  effect  in  tlie  poem,  "  Tht  \Uion  of  Piers 
PUmghman^  *  ascribed  to  a  prieet  or  monk  named  Lakqland.  To  tl!&  joyous 
delight  of  a  jocund  age  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  are  contrasted  melancholy 
complaints  of  the  corruption  which  pervades  all  classes,  and  which  is  most 
strongly  scourged  among  priests  and  monks.  The  poor  hushandman,  engaged 
in  homely  toil  and  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  hopes  for  relief  from  a  Xing  who 
will  chastise  them. 

The  circQiQstaaces  touched  upon  afforded  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
reforming  efforts  of  a  man  who  starts  from  the  national  ecclesiastico- 
political  complaints  of  his  people,  passes  on  to  the  religions  needs 
of  the  people  who  were  neglected  by  the  Chnrch,  and  rises  into 

conflict  with  tlie  principles  ui  tiie  system  of  the  Komau  Church. 

John  Wiclif,  of  au  old  Anglo-Saxou  noble  family  in  Yorkshire, 
was  bom  about  1324  in  or  near  the  village  of  Wycliffe,*-  which 
belonfrfd  to  his  family,  and  was  educate*  i  liolastically  at  Oxford .  In 
1360  he  becanit'  i)resiuent  1  Master  of  tl;e_}iall)  of  Balliol  College,  and 
in  13fi5  was  madel^y  Bishop  Islep  of  Canterbur}^  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Canterbury  Hall  founded  by  him.  But  Islep's  successor, 
SiHON  Langham,  filled  the  college  with  monks,  against  which  AViclif 
maintained  his  own  rights  and  those  of  the  University  in  a  legal 
case  of  years'  duration,  which  he  lost  in  1370.  Meanwhile  Wiclif 
defended  the  crown  against  Ubbam  V.,  who  in  vain  demanded  the 
feudal  tax  to  the  Pope  which  Edward  refused  for  many  years. 
Edward's  great  need  of  money  led  to  continuous  demands  in  the 
Parliament,  but  at  the  same  time  to  heavy  burdening  of  church 
property  and  the  clergy.   The  anti*clerieal  spirit  among  the  Lords 

■  The  Vision  0/  Fkrce  Floughiman,9^  Wright,  London  1866;  cf.  Lbcrlbr, 

J.  IF.,  I.  241  sqq. 
'  Thus  spelt  at  the  present  day* 
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and  Commons  brcmglit  about  in  1372  the  deposition  of  the  prelates 
from  tlie  Ugliest  offices  of  State  and  the  sabstitation  of  laymen. 
The  appearance  of  a  papal  agent,  Abhold  GABjgm,  who  in  the 
next  sncceeding  yeais  worked  as  receiver  oz  papal  reyennes  in  Eng* 
land,  excited  the  temper  of  the  people.^  At  the  Oongressat.'Rmglli 
in  1374-75,  where,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Pope,  England  (the 
Duke  of  Lancaster)  negotiated  with  France,  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
plaints against  the  Cnria  were  also  discnssed  by  a  commission  to 
which  Wiclif  belonged.  Greooby  XI.  made  some  concessions^  but 
skilfully  avoided  all  decisions  binding  for  the  future,  so  that  the 
Parliament  of  137G  renewed  tho  old  complaints  of  Roman  exactions. 
Wu  lif,  who  was  already  in  possession  of  some  henefices,  and  who  had 
been  made  parson  of  Lutterworth  fin  tiie  county  of  Leicester)  by  the 
Crown  in  1374,  had  not  hitherto  been  attacked  as  to  his  orthodoxy. 
Now,  however,  Courtexay,  the  Bishop  of  London,  called  Wiclif  to 
account  before  the  Convocation  of  cleigy  (1377),  at  a  time  when 
the  nobles  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  prelates  in  opposition  to  the 
selfish  and  ambitions  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In  Wiclif, 
the  Duke's  jwo^^r/^,  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the  Duke  himself. 
Wiclif  appeared  in  S.  Paul's,  accompanied  by  the  Dake  of  Lan- 
caster ;  the  populace  of  London  took  sides  against  the  imperions 
Bnke,  and  excesses  took  place  in  the  chnrch.  The  widow  ot 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Johanna,  the  mother  of  Bichard,  the  Heir- 
apparent,  interfered  as  mediatrix.  An  accnsation  which  was  pre- 
sented against  Wiclif*  had  the  effect  that  Ghregory  XI.,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  commissioned  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ^md  the  Bishop  of  Luuduii  with  the  examination  and 
eventual  arrest  of  Wiclif,  called  upon  the  King  and  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  protect  orthodoxy,  and  designated  Wiclif  a  lieD?tic, 
who  approached  the  false  doctrines  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  (Bull  of 
23rd  May,  1377).  But  after  Edward's  death  the  first  Parliament 
under  the  infant  Richard  II.  exhibited  a  very  excited  temper  against 
the  Roman  exactions,  and  Wiclif  gave  the  opinion  that  the  King 
of  England,  in  case  of  need,  migKriegiiimately  withhold  the  trea- 
snre  of  the  kingdom,  eyen  when  the  Pope  demanded  the  exportation 
of  the  money  under  threat  of  ecclesiastical  penalties.  According 
to  S.  Bernard,  he  said,  the  duty  of  tke  priesthood  was  not  to  mle, 
bat  to  serve  and  help.  The  fathers  had  endowed  the  Church  for 
the  support  of  its  clergy,  and  not  to  aggrandise  the  power  of  the 

'  Vid.  Lechler.  it.,  Apj>endix  B,  2. 

*  Vid.  the  ninctecu  articles  in  Walsinguam,  ed.  ElDLEV,  I«  353;  also  ia 
SuiaLEr,/a£Cic.  and  frequently. 
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Human  Pope.  iL  was  only  after  the  jjrorogat  lou  of  Parliament  (in 
the  end  of  December,  1377)  that  Archbishop  Sudhury  of  Canterbury 
commissioned  the  University  of  Oxford  to  determine  whether  Wiclif 
had  really  taught  tiie  principles  ascrii)ed  to  him.  "Wiclif  submitted 
himself  in  the  spring  to  a  clerical  judicial  examination  in  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  presented  a  written  defence;  the  citizens  of  London, 
with  great  energy,  and  the  Queen,  through  the  Knight  ClilFord, 
interceded  in  Wiclif's  favour,  and  the  assembly  contented  itself  with 
forbidding  him  to  proclaim  these  principles  in  lectures  and  sermons, 
because  they  gave  offence  to  the  laity.  Shortly  thereafter  Gregory 
XI.  died,  and  the  schism  broke  ont. 

T7p  to  this  point  in  Wiclif  s  efforts  the  national  interest  of  resist- 
ance to  the  claims  of  Bome  stood  in  the  foregroond.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact^  they  already  amonnted  to  radical  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  compulsory  power  in  general  Not^m/z^i£//},  but 
mvnM^ermpi^  the^nsiness  of  the  priesthood.  NoTlEep^ession 
of  dominion/HuTthe  alms  of  believers  are  assigned  to  the  clergy. 
The  power  to  dispose  of  secular  property,  even  tliat  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  Church,  is  the  attribute  of  the  stcular  ]K)%ver,  which, 
in  case  of  misuse,  can  withdraw  it  from  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
has  no  right  to  extort  the  temporalities  by  tlie  use  of  spiritual 
])enalties.  The  Pope's  power  of  the  keys  is  ditierent  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  any  ordinary  j)riest,  and  is  conditioned  by  Grod's  law 
and  will.  He  binds  and  looses  only  in  so  far  as  he  conforms  to  the 
law  of  Christ.  No  man  can  be  excommunicated,  because  he  has 
already  excommnnicated  himself.  The  ideal  background  for  his 
^ews  on  spiritual  and  secular  power  is  formed  by  the  ideas  of 
property  and  dominion  developed  in  the  treatise  Be  domnm  dwino. 
All  authority,  all  property,  and  all  dominion  rest  upon  grace  ^oap. 
Qod  is  the  Hege-lord  who  confers  the  property  on  those  who  are 
obedient  to  Him.  There  is  no  nnconditional  and  eternal  heritage 
of  secolar  dominion,  no  hnman  title  to  possession  can  secure  such ; 
only  he  who  stands  in  grace  is  the  tnie  lord ;  mortal  sin  disqualifies 
the  sinner  from  administering  God's  fief:  peccans  movtallter  non 
habet  doiu'uuiun.  With  this  deeper  reaching  principle,  to  which 
"WTcTif  oirTy  concedes  ideal  value,  the  idea  of  the  specific  priesthood 
is  already  broken  down.  A  priest,  even  the  Pope,  may  l^aliy  bei 
punisiied  and  accused  Ijy  the  laity  under  him. 

Wiclif  at  first  still  placed  hopes  in  the  serious  churchly  disposi- 
tion of  Urban  VI.,  but  soon  undeceived,  he  regarded  both  Popes  as 
apostates  and  members  of_anti2Christ,  thaulceTCTod  who  had  split 
the  head  of  the  serpent  in  two  and  made  the  one  half  fight  against 
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the  other,  and  suminoued  the  secular  power  to  tak*:'  atlvaiitaire  of 
the  present  time  for  the  refurmation  of  the  Church.  He  is:«ued 
numerous  pamphlets,  in  Latin  and  German,  and  sent  out  pious  men, 
incited  by  himself,  as  ''poor  priests"  (without  vows  or  formal  con- 
secration), who,  hated  b}"  prelates  and  rich  parish  priests,  and  oft^n 
mocked  at  in  the  cities,  were  hailed  with  welcome  by  the  peo{)l(? 
with  their  simple  proclamation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  called  forth 
great  agitation.  They  were  to  be  what  the  Mendicant  Orders  might 
have  been  and  become,  and  what  according  to  their  nature  as  such 
all  clergy  ought  to  be,  poor,  nnpropertied  heralds  of  the  €k>8peL 
Bat  the  Mendicant  Orders  had  rather  become  a  real  cancer  in  the 
Church.  Against  them  in  late  years  Wiclif  opened  an  inde&tig- 
able  conflict.  In  his  Latin  controyersial  writings^  he  completes 
the  breach  with  the  idea  of  the  Chnrchand  his  idea  of  the  Christian 
commonity  or  common  Christendom.  While  dogmatically  con* 
ceived,  the  Chnrch  is  the  whole  body  of  the  predestinated,  Christen- 
dom, or  the  septa  Xlhristi,^  considered  empirically,  and  as  an 
.ecclesiastical  jK^litj-,  expands  into  the  mtiltitudo  nominum  ujuini 
\}af}'omtm  (C/iristuni)  sequentiiim^  unum  reguUun  {lex  Christi)  admit- 
}tent)niii.  All  sedit  privatos^  with  their  claims  to  8j)ecial  religious 
value,  are  arbitrary  and  without  scriptural  foundation,  and  become 
decomposing  forces  for  the  one  and  universal  sect  of  Christ.  As  such 
a  private  sect  he  regards  the  clerus  CcPf^aritis'^  i.e.  the  hierarchy  of  the 
prelates  and  the  regular  clergy 'endowed  and  equipped  with  rights 
of  dominion ;  further,  the  older  endowed  monastic  Orders  ;  finally, 
also  the  Mendicant  Friars  who  defend  the  heresy  of  the  prelates 
and  lords  (dominion  and  exercise  of  force),  to  be  defended  by  them 
in  turn.  In  tha^ye  Christendom  there  are  indeed  alongside  of  the 
tme  Christians  veiy  many  also  who  are  Christians  in  name,  and  in 
individnal  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  to  demonstration  who 
belongs  to  the  one  and  who  to  the  other  party ;  but  where  Christ  is 
adhered  to  as  the  sole  patron,  Gcd*8  law  acknowledged  as  the  sole 
rule,  and  men  live  quietly  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jeans,  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  secUi  Ckruti  exists.  Over  against  the  false 
sects  stands  the  authorized  distinction  of  the  classes  recognised  by 
the  Lord,  the  clergy,  the  milites  (lords) and  the  vulyiuea^  whose  duty- 
it  is  mutually  to  serve  one  another. 

Wiclif  s  increasingly  exclusive  resort  to  Scriptnre  now  occasions 
the  great  work  of  the  translation^  the  Bible  (acconling  to  the 
Vulgate)  into  English,  which  in  the  course  of  its  developmem  had 
just  then  become  a  uniformly  perfected  literary  language,  by  whose 

^  In  fiUDDBRSIBa, 
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cradle  stand  the  poe^jCiMiicer  and  the  prose  writer  Wiolif.  With  the 
help  of  some  disciples,  especially  Nicholas  of  Herford,  who  trans- 
lated the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  Wiclif  took  charge  of 

the  New  Testament,  and  Purvey,  another  disciple,  conducted  the 

revisal. 

In  the  conflict  against  Roman  doctrines  'on  penance,  indulgence, 
etc.)  special  notion  was  excited  by  his  decided  controversion  of  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  His  twelve  condnsioms 
made  even  his  paffoii  Laiicaster  anxious,  but  his  confe^mo  *  of  the 
13th  May,  1381,  retracted  nothing  essential. 

It  was  sought  to  make  Wiclif  s  ideas  responsible  for  the  frightful 
Peasants'  War  (Wat  Tyler)  which  broke  out  in  the  sammer  of  1381, 
daring  whit  h  the  King  and  Court  in  London  were  in  danger,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  were  murdered.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  Coubtenat,  now  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  caused  a  series  of  Wiolif  *8  propositions  to  be  rejected  at 
a  synod  in  London  (the  Earthquake  Synod),  but  without  mentioning 
him  by  name.  Measures  were  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
heresy  in  Oxford,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Poor  Priests.  A  law, 
which  the  secular  authority  placed  at  the  sendee  of  the  Church  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  heretics,  was  wrecked  on  the  opposition  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  replaced  by  the  King  by  a  patent 
f20tli  June,  I'iS'ii,  which  gave  the  Archbishop  and  his  bishops  full 
power  to  arrest  the  heretical  |)reachers.  Wiclif  and  his  closest  com- 
panions in  opinion  were  obliged  to  leave  Oxford,  some  of  the  latter 
were  laid  under  the  l)an  by  the  bishop,  and  the  party  of  the  monks 
in  Oxford  gained  iniluence  there.  Wiclif  himself  remained  un- 
attacked  in  his  parish  at  Lutterworth,  whither  he  had  retired,  and 
seems  to  have  defended  himself  in  person  at  a  Provincial  Synod  in 
Oxford  (November,  1382),  while  he  also  presented  an  address  to  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  which  was  just  assembling.*  The  disposi- 
tion of  Parliament)  which  was  angry  at  the  dominion  of  the  bishops 
which  was  favoured  by  the  £ing,  probably  explains  his  security.  . 

In  his  latest  years  Wiolif  developed  an  extraor^jj^ar^^^^Mlth  of 
literary  pjydnction.  Sermons  and  treatises  in  tCeyemacuIar  were 
usefunS^aching  Scripture  and  in  edification,  but  also  in  contro- 
versy. In  the  TriidogttH  he  developed  his  theology  with  its  philoso- 
phico-schoIasLic  pfe-suppositions,  while  he  gradually  attained  greater 
eJeuraess  and  scriptural  depth.  When  Urljan  VI.  caused  the  Mendi- 
cant Friars  in  England  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the  adherents 

'  Shirley,  FaM.,p.  115  sqq. 

'  Vid,Th,AMSOU>,JSd€ctw(n'ksqfJ.  FT.,  111507. 
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of  the  aiiti-})opo  Clement  in  Flanders  (the  so-called  Clementines), 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  warlike  Bishojj  Spencer  in  the  spring 
of  1383,  Wiclif  ros«  in  his  controversial  writings  (Jnu  infn  and  Dt 
\Chr'(sfo  et  adrermrio  siio  Antirchristo^  to  the  most  incisive  op[K)sitiou 
on  principle  to  the  Papacy  as  anti-Christendom,  lie  was  cited  to 
'Bome  by  Pope  Urban,  but  evaded  the  snmmons  on  the  ground  of  a 
prohibition  of  the  King^s.  On  the  28th  December,  1384,  while  hear* 
ing  mass  in  the  church  at  Lutterworth,  he  was  attacked  by  apo- 
plexy, and  died  on  December  Slst 

Wiclif  loft  behind  bim  numerous  ^alous  adherents,  scholars  at  the  University 
■of  Oxford,  and  many  laymen  won  b^*  the  travelling  preachers.   The  preachen> 
«nd  Uiebr  adherents  among  the  populace  had  already  in  late  yean  been  dedg- 
Hated  by  their  opponents  as  heretical  praying-brothers  nnder  the  name  of 
LollardS:.(Lollhards),  which  had  arisen  in  the  Ketheilands  since  the  bej^innlng 
of  flieloiirteonth  centur}'.  and  had  the  same  meaning  as  Begharus.'    Under  the 
protection  of  powerful  lords  the  travelling  preachers  held  assemblies  and  smaller 
conventicles,  and  tractates  appeared  in  the  vernacular,  which  set  up  the  Bible 
as  the  sole  authority  against  the  Pope  and  hierarchy,  acknowledged  the  right 
of  every  layman  to  preach  the  Ooepel,  denied  godless  priests  the  right  to  tbe 
ecclesiastical  tithes  and  even  the  capscity  to  administer  the  sacraments  and 
hear  confession,  and  in  general  combated  the  manipulation  of  confession  by  the 
priests.  Evangelical  views  led  individuals,  e.g,  Walter  Brute,  to  more  decided 
Accentuation  of  justification  by  faith  alone  than  is  found  in  Wiclif  himself. 
But  alongside  of  this  there  is  a  radica.1  spiritualism  of  a  Donatist  character  and 
a  practical  agitation,  which  at  the  same  time  forms  these  Lollards  into  an  ecde- 
siastico-political  party,  which  €.g,  in  1896  called  npon  the  Parliament  to  nnder* 
take  thorough-going  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  WidiTs  sense.   Popular  poems 
which  follow  the  iy\^  of  the  Vision  of  the  Plowman  worked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.'   Steps  taken  by  thn  liiorarchy  ncrainst  Wiclif  s  doctrine  and  its  authority 
in  Oxford  (Provincial  iSynod  of  <  ":ui  terljury  under  Th.  Arundel.  1*>!^T)  remain^^ 
at  lirst  of  little  eilect.    But  whuu  iiiciiard  ii.  had  been  overthrown  by  a  hier- 
areMcal  and  aristocratic  ccnspirscy,  and  the  house  ol  LaKcasraR  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  in  the  person  ol  Henry  IV.,  this  son  of  the  Lancaster  who  had 
been  so  favourable  to  Wiclif,  based  his  youthful  power  on  the  bishops,  and 
plac'  fl  thn  stat*^'s  compnl'-ory  power  airain-r  the  T>o!lards  at  their  disposal.  In 
the  Act  of  Parliament  de  combnrendo  haretico  of  1400,  cajntal  j.tmishraent 
was  decreed  ai^inst  heretics  for  the  first  time  in  Knglis»h  legislation,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  many  proceedings  were  taken.   One  of  AVidif  s  most  intimate 
afiwtwisti^j  Joh^^^urvey  (Pumey),  agreed  to  recant,  while  laymen  of  low  estate 
sutfered  martyrdom.'    A  declMalion  of  the  Chancellor  and  many  masteis  of 
Oxford  on  the  5th  October,  140^,  took  Wiclifs  memory  nnder  protection  as  that 
of  a  brave  athlete  ol  the  faith,  who  had  only  opposed  the  bla^hemies  of  some 


»  Vid.  the  passaf^es  in  Leciilku,  J.  W.^  II.  4  sqq.,  and  in  addition  XK^LUXOKS, 
Beitrage^  II.  382,  407  j  cf.  aupra^  p.  475. 

*  Leciilbr,  11.85  sqq. 

*  W.  Thorpe's  narratives  of  his  trial  before  Archbishop  Amndsl  in  1^  still 
formed  favourite  r  :i  liiigat  the  time  of  the  Hcformation;  vtcf.  J.  Foxa,  AcU 
wid  MomanenUt  ed.  lOWNWO,  Lond.  1848^  UL  260. 
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Mendicant  Friars.*  But  the  former  clerical  and  monastic  minority  obtained 
decisive  power,  as  early  as  1412,  by  continued  measures  of  intimidation.  They 
laid  267  propositions  out  ol  WIclif  s  writings  before  the  Archbishop,  and  de- 
manded their  oondemnation.  The  number  of  noble  patrons  of  Wiclif  sJid  tlio 
Lollards  now  also  speedily  diminished.  The  fate  of  JohilOlqgcastle,  the 
"good  Lord  Cobhara,"  made  a  deep  impression.  Arrested  as  a  heretic  as  early 
as  1413,  but  having  escaped,  he  was  re^^arded  as  the  alleged  foimder  of  a  Lollard 
conspiracy,  and  under  accusation  of  high  treason,  was  again  seized  in  1417 ; 
•tesdisst  tinder  Henry  V.'s  attempts  still  to  gain  him  oivsr,  he  was  hanged  in 
chains  between  two  gallows,  and  slowly  homed  V  fiv®  placed  below.  The 
action  of  the  statute  of  1400  was  strengthened  by  a  royal  statnte  of  1414,  which 
bound  all  officers  of  the  state  on  oath  to  assist  the  bishops  in  suppresttng  the 
heresy.  All  property  of  condemned  heretics  was  confiscated. 

4.  Befoxming  JEovflmsnts  in  BohtmU  befon  Hni. 

Sources:  On  the  Synod  of  Prague  of  1849,  vid,  Uansi,  XXVL  75  sqq.,  and  382 
sqq. ;  Const.  HOfflbb,  Concilia  Pragtnna  (1862-1418)  in  ABG.  n.  F.  12, 
Pi  a-  1882;  W.  ToMEK,  G,d.Prager  Univ.,  Prag  18G4  ;  the  Bespomio  ol 
K.  Waldttat'sek  in  Hoffler,  Oesch/chf  sschr-d.  hus.  Benegung,U.':^2, other 
material  in  Mknzik,  Konr.  W'dld/uiusor,  Praj?  1884;  the  12  Articlejj  of 
Milicz  in  Jordan  (proi>crly  Palacky),  die  Vorldufer  des  HusiteiUhunu  in 
BOhmen,  Lpz.  1*46,  pp.  m~4Q ;  Matth.  v.  Janow's,  regulct  v^,  et  novi  tett,, 
in  great  part  inHus  opp,^  KOmb.  lSS8.~~Literaiure :  Palacky,  Geseh.  BOh- 
mens  UL,  1;  Frxnd,  KG,  BOhmens  lit;  Jordan,  I.e.;  Neander,  K,G.y  VL 
8808Qq.  of  the  1  St  ed. ;  Krumiul,  G,  (f. bOhm,  Reform  itn  15  JA.,  Gotha  1886 ; 
Lbchlbr,  J.  W^ll. 

Not  only  did  the  sects,  especiallj  tlie  Waldensians,  loosen  tlie  soil 
in  Bohemia,  but  also  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  which  was  of  great 
importance  in  many  aspects,  contained  the  elements  of  a  rise  in  the 
condition  of  the  Church.  Charles  showed  his  favour  to  the  Church 
by  rich  endowments,  but  also  sought  to  check  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachments and  the  secularisation  of  the  clergy.  Endowed  both  by 
him  and  by  the  Churcli,  the  Uuiversij-y  of  Prague  came  into  being 
i!i  L)4S,  and  opened  the  series  of  new  founcTations  in  the  Em])ire 
Vienna  1305,  Heidell)erg  1386,  Cologne  iaS8,  Erfurt  1392).  The 
bishopric  of  Prague,  wliich  had  hitherto  been  under  ^fayence,  was 
raised  in  1344  into  an  archbishopric,  to  which  Olmiitzand  Leitmeritz 
were  snlxmlinated.  The  tirst  Archbishop  EAuxEf^T  f  Amest)  of  Par- 
DUuiTz,  worked  in  an  outstanding  manner  for  ecclesiastical  order  and 
security  from  the  arbitrary  management  of  the  nobility,  the  discip- 
line of  the  clergy  and  popular  instruction  in  the  vernacular  (Synod 
ol  Prague  1349).  The  ^zech  language,  which  had  hitherto  served 
only  for  the  epic  nationfd'^6etry,  was  now  opened  to  ecclesiastical 
culture.  Thomajd[^Stibny,  who  translated  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical  subjects  into  the  vemaoular,  was  in  close  alliance  with 

*  The  doemuent  was  regarded  in  Bohemia  and  Kostnlts  as  a  forgery  of  the 
HossitaSi  but  certainly  originated  in  Oxford. 

C.  H. — ^YOL.  n.  K  K 
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the  very  influential  men  wlio  were  ardent  for  the  revival  of  the 
Church. 

.XittfiZSAD^  native  oi  Waldhausen  in  Upper  Austria,  a  j)nest  among 
the  regular  canons  of  S.  Augustine,  was  called  by  Charles  IV,  as  a 
highly  esteemed  preacher,  and  received  the  benefice  of  Leitmeritz 
and  in  1364  the  chief  pastoral  office  in  the  Teyn  Kirche  in  Prague. 
His  sermons  on  penance,  delivered  in  Qerman,  had  an  awakening 
e£fect,  but  at  the  same  time  drew  down  on  him  the  attacks  of  the 
Mendicant  Priars,  whose  soul-ensnaring  ways,  legacy-hunting,  and 
huckstering  methods  he  scourged.   He  also  preached  before  the 
students.  '  He  died  in  1869.  The  Czech  li&ticz,  from  Kremsier  in 
Moravia,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  in  the  dathedral  in  the  Hradschin, 
and  at  the  same  time  secretary  and  suh-chancellor  to  Charles,  Te- 
sagned  all  his  revenues  and  offices  in  1363  to  preach  the  gosp  1  is 
poverty  and  humility ;  he  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  aa  chapliis 
to  the  parish  priest  of  the  small  town  of  Bischofsteinig  in  Western 
Bohemia.    He  then  preached,  at  first  little  noticed,  with  growing 
success  in  the  Czech  language  in  Prague,  and  at  the  same  time 
Latin,  before  scholars  and  students,  and  further,  learned  German 
in  his  old  age.    He  exercised  great  pastoral  influence  over  ih 
female  sex  ;  he  founded  a  Magdalen  institution  for  converted  prost:- 
tutBH  m  "little  Venice''  iBenatky)  the  most  notorious  quarter  of 
Prague,  as  Bishop  John  of  Druzic  ^)  had  done  before  him.    Both  lii? 
zeal  against  the  universal  secularism  and  the  apocalyptical  expec- 
tations which  were  combined  with  it,  exhibit  the  influence  of  strict 
Franciscanism.    In  the  midst  of  his  work  as  a  preacher  in  Pragn? 
and  in  the  district  of  Olmtitz,  he  was  once  on  the  point  of  retiring 
wholly  into  strict  monasticism.  To  him  the  corrupt  detgy  asd 
monks  (incumhents  and  stmomaci),  who  deprive  the  poor  memben 
of  Christ,  of  their  own,  are  the  Anti-Christs,  and  pious  preachers  of 
the  gospel  are  the  angels,  who  precede  the  coming  Lord.  In  Borne, 
where,  in  1367,  he  was  patiently  awaiting  Urban's  return  ftm 
Avignon,  he  was  arrested  by  an  inquisitor,  when  he  publicly 
announced  sermons ^Wllie^ppearance  of  Anti-Christ  as  havia: 
already  taken  place.    Bul  Urban  ]elea:5ed  Inm  from  prison,  it 
which  he  had  already  written  a  treatise  on  Anti-Christ.    In  Praguf 
he  became  the  successor  of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  preached  in 
German,  and  gathered  about  him  a  free  association  of  young*': 
clergy,  who  were  soon  reviled  as  Militschians  or  Beghards.  He 
evaded  an  investigation  by  the  inquisitor  of  Prague,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Pope,  and  went  in  person  to  Avignon,  wher^t 
however,  he  died  before  the  issue  of  a  decision  (1374). 

^  Fid.  Palackt,  Ht.  1, 196. 
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His  zeabtiB  admirer,  Matt 


Janow  (called  Magister  Pari- 


sienHs  after  liis  studies  tbere),  canon  in  the  cathedral  from  IdSl, 
wrought  more  through  the  confessional  and  the  pastoral  ofiBce  than 
by  preaching.  Under  the  Schism,  his  ideas  of  reform  ripened  to  the 

extent  of  breaking  up  the  conception  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
schism,  arising  out  of  self-seeking  and  not  out  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
cannot  harm  the  one  Church  of  the  saints  and  elect,  but  only  reveals 
those  who  were  merely  Christians  in  appearance.  The  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  believers,  the  little  Hock  which  follows  the  cruci- 
fied, develops  into  a  very  far-reaching  repudiation  of  ceremonies  as 
commandments  of  men,  especially  the  adoration  of  the  saints  and 
the  worship  of  images.  The  Bible  is  his  constant  companion. 
Frequent  participation  in  the  sacrament,  which  had  been  akeady 
recommended  by  MilicZi  becomes  for  him  the  best  Christian  food 
for  humble  Christians,  conscious  of  their  unworthiness.  Where 
possible  he  would  have  daily  commnnion  and  laments  the  resolu- 
tion  of  the  Synod  of  Prague  (1388),  which  would  permit  it  once  a 
month  at  most.  At  the  Synod  of  Prague  of  1389  he  recanted  objec- 
tionable expressions  on  the  adoration  of  images,  and  also  on  daOy 
communion.  The  Synod  deprived  him  for  six  months  of  authority 
to  preach  and  hear  confession  outside  his  parish  church.  He  seems 
to  have  felt  more  and  more  deeply  the  contradiction  between  his 
convictions,  recorded  in  the  above-mentioned  compilation,  and  the 
existing  Church.  "  It  only  remains  for  us  to  wish  for  rtformatiou 
by  the  destruction  of  Anti-Christ  himself  and  to  raise  our  heads 
because  the  redemption  is  nigh." 

A  certain  Magister  Jacobus  was  obliged,  at  the  same  Synod  of  Praj^e,  as 
Matthias,  to  recant  his  utfcoranccs  on  the  merit  of  ithe  Virt^in.  on  useless  inter- 
cessions for  the  dead,  on  the  right  of  the  laity  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord 
itself  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  on  his  contempt  for  relics. 


JSoii  n  c.^ :  The  biographies  of  the  founders  and  their  next  adherents  in  Thomas 
a  Kompis,  opp.  ed.  Sommali,  Antw.  1607 ;  Joh.  Bu8ch,  Chronican  canon, 
regul  ard,  Aug,  capU,  Windethemeruis^  ed.  H.  BOBwrnmuSy  Antw.  1621, 
and  ed.  Gbubb,  Halto  1886 ;  mwsh  odior  material  in  Hibscbb,  RE.,  IL  678 

sqq.—Literaiure :  G.  H.  Dklprat,  Verhandeling  ober  de  Bradsrsehap  van, 

G.  Groote,  TJtroclit  1830,  2nd  ed.  Arnheim  185G  ;  tlio  first  edition  translated 
by  MONIKB  18ii0;  Th.  A.  Clai^isse  in  Kist  en  lioyanrds  Archif  vor  lu  rk. 
Gesch.,  I.  3&B;  IL  245  ;  III.,  hUagen  8,  3 ;  ITi.mann,  lief.  v.  d.  Re/.,  2nd  ed, 
II.  1  sqq.;  iiiiiaciiii  Lc ;  AcyuoY,  Aet  Klosttr  it  iFaw/ea^em,  etc., 
Utrecht  1875-80. 

Ill  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  the  secular  Papacy  at  the  time  of 
the  Schiam  the  spiritual  iuf  uence  on  the  cultivation  of  inward 


5.  The  Brothi 


if  the  Common  Life. 
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religious  life,  'which  had  proceeded  from  ascetic  mysticism^  wu 
continued.  Gerard  Grqot.  of  Deventer,  bom  in  1341),  gave  up  his 
property  and  benefices  in  1374,  founded  a  home  for  God-fearing  poor 

aiid  lived  himself  in  povort\'  and  austerity,  but  ke])t  up  his  studie>. 
John  Ruysi3koek'.s  devoted  tranquillity  and  love  of  God  exercisc'd  tl.t- 
deepesrTntiuence  on  Groot,  who  only  at  first  regrets  the  absence  of 
a  keener  fear  of  hell  in  lluysbroek.  After  a  r!\sidenee  iua  Carthusian 
monastery  !iear  Amheim,  he  formed  his  fo!ii;il;if  ioti  at  Deventer  iuto 
an  asylum  for  poorer  "vvomen,  maidens,  and  widows,  who  retained 
the  civil  garb,  bound  themselves  to  obedience  and  chastity  (bat 
without  tiding  the  vow  of  any  Order),  and  earned  their  maintenance 
by  working  with  their  hands.    Groot  wrought  as  a  zealous  preacher 
oi  penance  in  the  monastery  of  Utrecht  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  exhorted  to  scorn  of  the  world,  rebuked  the  sins  of  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  and  combated  the  Free  Spirits  who  presumed 
to  force  their  way  into  the  depths  of  Deity  without  self-denial,  ttll 
opponents  procured  an  episcopal  prohibition  of  his  preaching 
because  he  was  only  a  deacon.  A  young  canon  of  Utrocht,  Flo&sit- 
Tirs  Radilwins  (i.e,  Eadewin's  son),  attached  himself  cordially  to 
him,  and  the  young  clerics  led  by  him,  and,  occupied  with  ropying 
books,  formed  a  close  coniniuuity,  to  which  laymen  artive  lu  manual 
work  were  soon  added.    Thus  arose  the  first  Fraterhouse,  while 
Groot's  foundation  developed  into  the  first  SisterLouse.    Here  in  \ 
distinction  from  the  earlier  honsos  of  Reguines,  community  of  goods 
and  a  more  monastic  life  prevailed.  They  kept  clear  of  mendicaiicy^  ' 
on  principle,  by  the  obligation  to  work.    The  Mendicant  Friars  at 
once  attacked  this  new  phenomenon,  appealing  to  the  Bull  of 
Clemeut  V.  (p,  477\  anrl  compelled  Groot  to  defend  himself. 
Groot's  religious  attitude  is  throughout  that  of  a  good  churchman, 
and  is  dominated  by  monastic  ideals,  but  intensified  by  warm  love 
of  his  neighbour  and  mystical  contemplation.    He  died  of  tiie 
plague  as  early  as  1384,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to  a  sick  friend. 

After  his  death,  in  accordance  with  an  idea  which  Groot  had 
already  conceived,  Florentius,  in  1387,  brought  about  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monastery  of  the  regular  canons  of  S.  Augustine  at 
Windesheim,  not  far  from  Zwolle,  the  pareni-monastery  of  the 
Windesheim  congregation,  which  soon  greatly  increased,  and  which 
was  intended,  as  a  monastic  foundation  of  their  own,  to  give  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  a  firmer  hold  and  prot»_K'tion  in  pubUc 
opinion.  The  two  l>ran(  hes  of  GrooL's  foundation  long  remained  in 
cordial  althoufjjh  free  alliance.  Florentius,  without  any  oliicial 
relatiou  to  the  monasteries,  was  nevertheless  recognised  as  their 
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head  and  adviser  till  his  death  in  1400.  Ptiors  of  the  monastery 
of  Windesheim  sabseqnently  occupied  a  similar  position  in  relation 
to  the  Brother  and  Sisterhonses  proper.  Into  these  latter,  for 
which  the  honse  of  Plorenttns  at  Deventer  remained  the  original 
type,  Florentins  poured  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  humility  towards 
God,  of  obedience,  of  gentle,  sympathetic,  brotherly  love,  and  a 
high  degree  of  consecration  promoted  by  spiritual  exercises.  At  first, 
at  all  events,  clerics  uiuler  the  presidency  of  some  consecrated  priests 
appear  as  the  core  of  the  brotherhoods.  But  they  also  admitted 
laymen,  and  the  presidnji!;  priests  prepared  those  persons  who  were 
found  suitable  for  entrance  into  tlie  canonical  cler<j:y  of  the  Windes- 
heim Con;^regation,  while  to  those  who  were  not  lound  suitable  the 
seats  of  their  community  remained  as  opportunities  for  a  pious  life. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  clerics  was  afforded  by  the  copying  of 
hookSf  by  which  the  community  obtained  great  merit;  but  the 
laymen  who  were  admitted  were  occupied  in  manual  labour, 
gardening  and  agriculture.  For  purposes  of  edification,  so-called 
ajUatiom  (Ikteiipraak)  were  held,  partly  for  the  populace  who  were 
admitted  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  partly  for  the  brethren  at  the 
daily  common  midday  and  evening  meals.  In  accordance  with  the 
practical  religious  spirit  of  the  community,  these  collations  were  to 
avoid  all  artistic  preaching,  and  promote  edification  in  a  humble, 
simple  fashion.  In  this  way  and  by  hearing  confession,  and  by  works 
of  mercy,  as  well  as  by  the  support  of  poor  scholars  and  the  pursuit 
of  practical  mysticism,  they  became  the  beneficent  centre  of  a  piety 
which  had  a  reviving  efiect  on  religion.  They  spread  quickly, 
especially  in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  m  Northern  Germany  ;  the 
Sisterhonses,  however,  fell  away  considerably  in  number  and  im- 
portance. Aceordiug  to  the  two  main  aspects  <  f  tlioir  conception  of 
religion,  they  designated  themselves  fratres  bonas  voluntatis,  i.e.  of 
a  good  will,  to  serve  God  in  consecration,  and  fratres  devoti,  i.e.  the 
devoted  to  God,  whose  mystical  contemplation  was  to  rest  entirely 
on  the  sanctification  of  the  inner  life.  Otherwise  they  are  desig- 
nated coUaHonarU  after  their  collations,  and  HiftFonymiaiii  or  Gre- 
goriam  after  their  patron  saints.  Among  the  great  number  of  men 
influential  in  these  communities,  GzBARit^ERBOLD  of  Ziitphen  was 
distinguished,  the  right  hand  of  Florentins,  a  man  also  of  thorough 
theological  training ;  further  the  man  of  practical  discipline  in  the 
government  of  the  Sisterhouses,  Johank  ^bihckebikck,  finally,  the 
representatives  of  the  mystical  tendency  which  had  descended  in  the 
■community  from  Ruysbroek,  Hexdrik  Mande,  Geulach  Pieters 
{called  the  second  Thomasj,  and  above  all  the  world-lamous  Thomas 
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A  Kempis«  a  canon  of  the  mouastery  on  tho  Aguetenberg  near 
ZwoUe. 

Thuma.s  HAMERKE>f ,  a  native  of  K'^inpen  (Diocese  of  Coloi^nie),  born  in 
attended  the  school  at  Deventer,  was  admitted  by  Florentiu8  into  the  Brother- 
liOQSe,  and  afterwards  joined  the  canons  on  the  Agnetenberg,  the  aeoond  fotUkdft- 
tion  of  FlorentittSf  along  with  Windesheim,  under  Prior  John,  his  hrothttr. 

Here  he  passed  a  long  life  (tl471)  in  ascetic  contemplation,  assiduously  writin;; 
books  and  composing  ascetic  treatises,  a  child  of  peace,  of  the  ]ovc  rf      !  nr^^ 
A  thediscipline  of  the  inner  life.  The  mysticism  of  the  Four  Books  de  imitatione 
1  Christi  whicli  bear  his  name  is  wholly  rooted  in  the  traditional  cccle>iasti(ml 
views,  but,  dismissing  all  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  speculative  understand- 
ing, it  applies  itself  solely  to  the  eoltivation  and  discipline  of  the  inner  life. 
As  the  finest  flower  of  medieval  practical  mysticism  the  books  by  no  means 
transcend  the  narrow  limits  and  the  onosidedness  of  the  ascetic  ideal,  but 
within  these  limits  they  afford  a  positively  classical  expression  of  that  love  of 
God,  which  forsakes  the  world,  i.e.  itself,  and  surrenders  all  for  all,  viz.  God. 
tlio  highest  cood  and  the  eternal  love.    Tho  lovo  of  Christ  finds  its  lii^rbest 
duty  in  iolluwm^  iiim,  the  imitation  of  His  life,  uud  thu  highest  satisfactiou 
tin  serene  calm. 

\\  The  famous  book,  which,  next  to  the  Bible,  has  been  the  ofteneet  printedf 
does  not  itself  n rn  n  its  author,  and  ia  often,  even  to  this  day,  denied  to  Thoams. 

As  early  as  the  liftoenth  century  some  MSS.  mention  tlie  famous  Chancellor 
Joii\_GEnsoN'  as  the  author,  a  theorj'  wliicli,  although  impos-sible  both  on 
external  and  internal  ground-s,  has  to  this  day  found  defenders  in  Franco  {\"id 
0.  Darchb,  CU  de  Vhmtation  de  J.  Chr. ;  Gerson  et  ses  adversaireSf  Pans  18T5). 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Benedictines  maintained  the  claims  of  an  alleged 
Benedictine  Abbot  of  the  thirteenth  oentaiy,  Gbrsbh  of  Vercelli;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  controversy  was  revived,and  in  spite  of  the  refutation  of 
Eusebius  Amort  it  has  been  revived  in  our  own  time  by  the  champion  Gregory 
out  of  local  patriotism,  and  b\'  CaxBSTiN  Wolfsoruber  (Giovanni  Gerson. 
Augsburg  1880),  out  of  zeal  for  his  Order.  Bgit  the  monuments  which  har? 
already  been  erected  to  him  in  Italy  do  not  transform  the  figure  of  fancy  into 
one  of  history.  The  book  certainly  bebngs  to  the  circle  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  life  and  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Thomas  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  copiers  of  the  book,  bu: 
probably  also  the  author  of  the  four  independent  tractates  irrouped  tog'eth*»r  in 
the  book;  at  the  same  time  unsolved  doubts  on  the  subject  still  remain,  (^f  the 
most  extensive  literature  vid.  specially  J.  Maix>h,  Jiecherche  historiqut  et 
critique  sur  te  veritable  auteur,  etc.^  Touraay  1858.  K  HtBScaa,  Prolegomena 
m  einer  neuen  Auegdbe  dm*  imiUUio  CAristt,  2  vols.,  Berlin  1878-88.  A.  O. 
Spitzbs,  Th.  a  K.  als  Schrijver  der  Nachfolging^  etc.,  TJtrocht  IRSO.  S.  Kbttl»> 
WKi.L,  Th.  a  K.  and  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  2  vols.,  London  1882.  E- 
Fromm  in  ZKG..  in,  ri4.  Of  the  numerous  editions,  firf.  that  after  the  auto- 
grapli  of  1411,  ed.  iioswKVDi:.  Antw,  1G17,  16U1  ;  ed.  Hiuscnn.  Berlin  lbT4;  ed. 
E,  STtMjK  {as  a  facsimile),  with  intro.  by  Rueleks,  London  1879.  For  an 
account  of  its  character,  CTLLMAim  Le.,  II.  104  sqq. ;  for  an  account  of  its  general 
place  and  relations  in  history,  L.  SciiulsB)  BE.,  16, 601. 
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6.  Prolessioaal  Xiieology  in  the  age  of  the  Schism  and  the  Beformiug 

Coiucils. 

The  eminent  reprpsentatives  stand  under  the  gqidinp^  infi  i -nee  • 
of  Oc  ^am.  The  assumption  of  a  necessary  discord  between  natural, 
empirically-conditioned  knowledge  and  the  supernatural  knowledge 
(infused  by  grace)  of  the  faith^  is  consistent  with  submission  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Chnrch,  but  stamps  the  latter  with  the  imprint 
of  an  ecclesiastical  opportunism.  The  irremovable  impressions  of 
the  froitlessness  of  scholastic  subtilties  and  the  cormption  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system  afforded  an  impulse  on  the  one  hand  to 
stronger  ft/w^owf TP«^ty|w»^nf  gftp pit|n>p  ijn'Timpii*,  on  the  other  hand  to 
the  fertOisation  of  the  scholastictEeology  by  means  of  mystical 
conceptions  after  the  manner  of  the  Victorines  and  BonaTentora, 
and  finally  to  decided  participation  in  the  efforts  for  ecclesiastical 
reform  which  came  in  a  fiood.  But  ecclesiastical  opportunism 
exercises  restraint  on  the  actual  development  of  scriptural  principle, 
considerably  weakens  the  bold  ideas  of  reform  of  an  Ocuaiiij  and, 
amid  all  the  limitations  of  the  Papacy^  leaves  that  institution  itself 
firmly  established  in  the  feeling,  that  it  is  not  to  be  shaken  by 
extreme  ihern  p  s,  and  that  every  step  against  the  Pope  would  at 
the  same  time  be  a  step  towards  dependence  on  a  self-seeking  state- 
church  sjTstem. 

PiRRitn  n*^ty  v  (ab  Alliaco,  probably  after  liis  birthplace,  the  town  of  Ailly 
in  the  nortli-west  of  Franco),  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  from  1389, 
father  confessor  of  the  young  Kiug  Charles  and  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
in  1395  Bishop  of  Puyx  en  Velay,  in  131>7  of  Canibray,  and  in  1411  Cardinal, 
died  as  Cardinal  Legate  in  Germany  in  1425.  He  took  a  most  powerful  share 
in  the  reforming  efforts  of  the  University  and  the  Frenoh  Court  during  the 
Schism  and  the  Counoils  at  Pisa  and  Kostnits.  His  first  appearance  shows  his 
ideal  but  unfinished  views  regarding  the  organism  of  the  Church  founded  on 
Christ  and  his  word.  The  primacy  of  Peter,  for  him,  does  not  indicate  anj' 
pre-eminence  of  Peter  above  the* other  apostles  in  the  ])oU'stas  ordtHia^  but  only 
(according  to  John  xx.)  a  pre-eminence  in  the  potestas  regiininis.  Infallibility 
belongs  only  to  the  luiiversal,  but  not  to  a  partial,  church,  whether  clerical  or 
national,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  is  porel  j  spiritual,  not  dominion,  but 
sanrioe.  But  in  practice  these  ideas  are  twisted  about  and  traversed  by  con- 
siderations which  draw  him  as  little  to  unqualified  opposition  as  to  unqualified 
papalism.  Afj^ainst  Occam  he  strictly  adheres  to  the  secular  dominion  of  the 
popes,  basing  on  the  Donation  of  Constantine  and  the  development  of  the  Chun  h 
hitherto.  The  idea  that  the  universal  Church  could  certaiaiy  e-xist  even  without 
the  head  ol  the  Boman  Church  remains  a  hastily-sketched  and  nnf  ruitf  nl  con- 
ception, and  the  sharp  criticism  of  ecclesiastical  corraption  (vid.  his  hwteHva 
EudUtiU  eonira  pseutUhpropheUu  and  the  EpiiMa  didboli  Leviathan  in 
TsCHACKBRT,  Appendix,  p.  13)  does  not  attack  its  deeper  roots.  In  the  conflict 
of  the  University  of  Paris  with  the  Dominican  J.  Mocston.  Ailly  made  himself 
the  Knight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculata  conceptio,  and  succeeded  in 
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Retting  Clement  VII.  to  reject  the  pro)x>sition8  of  the  Dominicaii  and  the 
Univci-sity  of  Paris  to  excliule  rocalcitraiits  from  their  degrees.  It  was  not  till 
1403  tliat  the  reconciliation  of  the  University  with  the  Dominicans  took  place. 
The  friend  of  reform  next  contributed  essoutially  to  retaining  the  French  Chiurc  h 
<fn  the  side  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  when  France  in  1406  nevertheless  diieocaated 
itaelf  from  him,  the  UniverBity  caused  Aillj  to  lie  amsted  as  his  adheient ;  the 
King,  however,  protected  him.  His  after  life  is  closely  involved  in  that  of  the 
reforming  Councils.  Vid,  the  list  of  his  very  numerous  theological,  ecdefi- 
astico-political,  and  philosophical  writings  in  Tschackbrt,  V.  A.  1877, 
849-9G4.  QutFsfiones!  sujyer  senteniias  Lombard(\  Argent.  14f>Ci,  \  enet.  1500. 
Drcuitatus  et  *er7«one*,  Argent.  1490  and  frequently.  A  number  of  tractates  in 
OersMk^s  works  and  elsewhere,  those  relating  to  the  Conncil  of  Kostnita  in 
Herm.  t.  d.  Hardt,  among  them  those  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Canonist 
Franziscus  Zaharella,  vid.  ZKG.,  1. 8.  Valuable  ancedota  in  Tschackert 

Jean  Cmakliee  GfiftSQN,  Ailly's  successor  as  professor  and  chancellor  of  the 
T^nivcrsity.  lived  m  Bavaria  after  the  Council  of  Kostnitz,  refused  a  call  to 
Vienna,  aud  did  not  return  to  Fiance  till  after  the  a.s.sassi  nation  of  his  opponent, 
tlje  jjowerf  ul  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  he  died  at  Lyoas  lu  1429. 

Although,  a  Nominalist,  Gorson  sought  after  a  certain  compromise  with 
Beaiism,  combated  the  sophistry  of  the  schools  by  a  return  to  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  (De  reformatione  ecclewB  2  epistolce),  and  ^supplemented 
it  by  his  practical,  essentially  jtsycholoj^ical  mysticism  {Considi  rafion^s  dr 
rnyxftca  theologia  and  numerous  trai  tatcs),  which  keeps  at  a  distance  from  si-»:'cu» 
la tivo  conceptions,  and  even  takes  oJieuce  at  liuysbroek  {epint.ad  Bartholomaum 
Carthus.f  and  the  treatise  against  Johann  von  Schdnhofer).  In  preaching,  too, 
he  seeks  to  return  to  the  practically  fruitful  and  edifying,  without  however 
being  able  to  set  himself  free  from  the  play  of  allegory  and  casuistry.  In  his 
old  age  the  celebrate  theologian  still  catechised  little  children  {De  iMtrndix  ad 
Cfnu'stiiin  fruthrndts),  and  in  the  canse  of  etlification  availed  liimself  of  the 
vernacular,  but  forbade  the  laity  to  i-ead  the  Bible.  By  his  attack  upon  the 
sophistical  defence  of  the  murder  of  t3'rantj»  he  attracted  the  hatred  of  the 
Bake  of  Burgundy.  Under  the  Schism  it  appeared  to  him  better  to  resist  both 
popes  than  to  allow  oneself  to  be  constrained  by  anathemas  (De  modo  habemdi 
se  tempore  schl»matis).  At  Kostnitz  he  defended  the  right  of  the  Conneil  to 
depose  the  Pope  (De  auferibilitaU  papeB)^  and  regarded  the  former  aa  the 
prop'T  }ioMfr  of  the  patistas  of  tlio  universal  Church,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  Papacy.  His  free-thinking?  in  ecclesiastical 
politics  was,  however,  compatible  with  his  orthodox  zeal  in  the  aliair  of  Hus. 
Work»  by  Ellis  du  Pis,  Antw.  1706.  A  good  monograph  by  Schwab,  Worz- 
hurg,  1858. 

Nicholas  of  Clcmancas.  a  pupil  of  Ailly  and  Oerson,  distinguished  also  hy 
his  classical  culture,  was  the  draftsman  of  most  of  the  written  documents 
addressed^  by  the  I'niver^ity  to  the  King  and  Popo  during  the  exetiions  for 
Reform.  Pope  Benedict  Xiil.,  who  found  pleasure  in  his  good  Latiuity,  made 
him  his  secretary.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  breach  between  the  French  Church 
and  Benedict  he  was  threatened  with  prosecution  lor  high  tteaaon  and  with 
imprisonment,  being  accused  (erroneously)  with  the  preparatiott  of  the  Bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  King.  He  withdrew  into  the  privacy  of  monastie 
life,  out  of  which  he  did  ik  r  n^ain  emerge  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1440.  jr is  conceptions  of  rcf mi,  essentially  on  the  same  ht'-is  n-^  t!^*  above- 
mentioned,  let  us  see  that  ]»ersistence  in  the  ideal,  purely  reli«,;iovLs  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  community  of  believers,  does  not  ailord  a  bridge  to  the  ecclesiaa> 
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tical  political  execution  of  the  conceptions  of  reform.  DUpufafio  de  concilio 
(fenerali ;  de  studio  thwlogico  \  d'Aciierv,  Spicil.  I.,  and  nditeJ  thereafter  by 
Sen  oPF,  Drcsd.  1857,  in  his  Aurara  11.)  and  other  reforming  aud  editicutor\' 
works.  Hia  authorship  of  the  treatise  De  ruina  ecclesioR  {de  corruptu  ccclestw 
statu)  is  denied  hy  A.  Muntz  (iV.  d.  Cletn.,  sa  vie  et  sen  icrits^  Strass.  and  Far. 
1846),  but  ineorreetly,  vid*  6.  Scbubbrt,  M  K,  v,  Clem*  Vetfaaaer,  etc.,  Qroesen- 
htAa.  1882.  0pp.  W.  Job.  Ltdius,  1618, 2  vols. 

Henry  of  Lanoeshtein  (Henncus  de  Hassia)  championed  the  ideas  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  in  Paris,  find  in  the  Consifntm  pach  de  nnione  ac  refor- 
matione  ecclcsim  in  coiiciiio  ucHcrali  qucerendo  (in  H  v.  d  Hardt,  II.),  written 
AS  early  asi:iSl,  threw  glaring  light  on  the  corruption  of  tho  Church,  and  de- 
fended the  right  of  the  Church  to  put  away  a  noxious  pope,  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pMidence  of  a  gencnral  council  of  the  summons  of  a  pope.  The  many-sided 
scholar  also  combated  the  astrological  superstitions  of  the  age  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  in  both  cases  as  Ailly's  opponent.  He  was  called 
to  Vienna  in  1300  and  died  in  1397.  Vid.  O.  Hartwio,  Leben  und  Schrtftea 
11.'' s  V.  L.  2  Unfenfuchungen,  Marburg  1H58. 

Theuuuuic  (Dietrich)  of  Niem  (p.  47y),  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
writings,  played  an  Important  part  in  the  negotiations  on  reform  by  his  treatises 
De  modis  uniendi  et  ref&rmandi  eecksiam  in  amcUio  unittreaU;  De  difficuttaie 
reformationis :  Dc  necessitate  re/onnationis  in  capiteetmembrig^vid.  M.  Lenz, 
3  Tract.  D.^s  v.  A'.,Marbg.  1876.  He  distinguishes  the  una  sanctaecclesia^  whose 
hf  fid  is  Christ,  and  in  whirh  the  believer  is  saved,  even  if  there  were  no  pope, 
and  to  which  infallibility  belongs,  from  tlie  (.>\lesia  apostoJirn  particidariit  ct 
jjrivattiy  tlic  Catholic  Church,  held  together  by  the  hierarchy,  the  head  of  which 
is  the  Pope,  who  certainly  may  he  Christ's  repiesentative,  if  things  go  rightly. 
This  Church  is  only  an  instrument  for  the  power  of  the  keys  which  belongs  to 
the  universal  Church.  The  Pope,  as  fallible  and  sinful,  is  subject  to  the  cor* 
rection  of  t],o  universal  Cliurch,  of  which  the  general  council  is  representative. 

"\f  ATTnij.s  ftf  Cracau  v.  orkcd  in  Praj?iie,  Paris,  and  HeidellM^r";,  and  died 
Bishop  of  "Worms  soon  after  tlie  Council  of  Pisa.  In  his  treatise.  De  scptalorihuH 
JiomancE  curicjc  (iu  W alch,  Mon.  medii  cevi,  11.  i),  he  strongly  criticised  tho 
abuses  of  the  papal  administration  of  the  Church  and  championed  the  principle, 
that  the  Church  holds  its  power  directly  from  God,  but  tho  Pope,  as  chosen  by 
her,  is  only  her  member,  servant,  and  son.  Vid.  ITllmaxn',  Eef.  V,  d,  Itef.fl, 
279  sqq.  Hubler,  die  Comtanxer  JUform^  Leipzig  I8U7,  p.  364  sqq. 

7.  John  Hub. 

Sources:  Hist,  et  mnnnm.  Joh.  Ifus  atque  Hieronymi  I*rag.^2  vols.,  Xorimb. 
1715;  C.  HoFLKii,  (  id.  p.  479;  Palacky,  Dorumcnta  may.  ./.  IT.  ritayn,  etc., 
iUustrantia,  Prag.  ItvOU. —  Literature:  The  works  of  Palaiky,  Iklnd, 
Krumhbl  (p.  479),  and  Czbrwbnka,  Geech,  d,  ev,  K,  in  BOhrnen^  Bielefeld 
1869 ;  LncHLBH,  J.  IT.,  II.;  J.  Losbrtii,  Ilwt  u,  Wictif,  Prag.  1884 ;  id.  in 
Mitth.  d.  K/.  G.  d.  Deutschen  in  JBtfAmen,  21  Jg.  1886,881 ;  Lbchlbr,  J.£r., 
Halle  1880. 

The  penetraiiye  effects  of  the  ideas  and  writings  of  Widif  reached 
Bojiemia,  which  was  in  many  respects  prepared  for  reforming  move- 
ments (p.  497).  From  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Anna  of  Luxem- 
burg, the  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  with  Richard  II.  of  England 
(1382),  active  intercourse   began   between  Prague  and  Oxford. 
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Students  brought  Wiclif's  writings  back  to  Bohemia.  Tlie?<^  ^rav© 
the  deoiaive  development  to  the  reforming  dispoeition  of  John  Hus. 

JoHK,,  Hua.  born  about  1369,  at  Hnainecs,  in  southern  Bohemia 
(hence  also  called  John  of  Hnainecz),  ae  professor  of  philosophy  frcnn 
the  year  1398,  held  his  first  scholastic  lectures  on  the  basis  of 
WicUf  s  philosophical  writings.^  In  the  next  sncoeeding  years  the 
Univmity  was  also  excited  by  Wiclif  s  ideas  on  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  politics,  and  resolved  in  1403  that  certain  propositions 

Wiclif  were  not  to  be  propoanded  or  defended ;  in  1406,  however, 
this  was  interpreted  by  a  larger  assembly  as  only  meaning  that 
these  propositions  were  not  to  be  propoiiuded  in  a  heretical  and 
offensive  sense.  In  this  matter  Hu>."s  teacher,  Stanislaus  of  Znaim. 
took  the  side  of  Wiclif  much  more  decidedly  than  did  the  quieter 
Hus.  The  latter  worked  at  first  as  preacher  in  the  chapel  founded 
by  Kreuz,  a  merchant,  in  1391,  and  endowed  with  a  living,  in  130-2. 
by  Johann  von  Mtihlheim,  with  tlie  purpose  of  providing  for 
preaching  in  Czechish.  Here  Hus's  temperate  and  instructive 
sermons  were  less  efifective  on  account  of  their  eloquence  than  by 
the  impression  made  by  his  modest  and  austere  personality,  full  of 
meekness  and  condescension.  Along  with  his  teacher  Stanislaus, 
Has  was  nominated  synodal  preacher  by  Sgginto,  his  AichbiahopL 
The  Archbishop  also  included  him  in  the  commission  which  dis- 
covered the  fraud  of  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  bloody  host  at 
Wilsnack  (md.  infra),  for  which  reason  he  Archbishop  in  1405 
prohibited  pilgrimages  thither,  and  ordered  the  parish  priests  to 
preach  against  them.  At  that  time  Hus  composed  the  somewhat 
scholastic  treatise  De  omm  tanguine  ChrisH  glorificato. 

Hus's  keen  sermons  against  the  clergy,-  and  probahly  also  the 
wish  not  to  allow  Prague  to  gain  the  reputation  of  Wiclifite  heresy, 
induced  Sbynko,  in  14D8,  to  remove  Hus  from  his  office  as  synodal 
proachei'.  Besides,  at  that  time  Sbynko  still  adhered  to  Greg<.>ry 
XII.,  while  Hus  and  the  Bohemian  nation  in  the  University  h^id 
followed  the  AvnTnp]>:.>>£^  TTranpf^  jn  declaring  for  neutrality  in  the 
schism.  This  neutrality  was  also  meant  to  be  promoted  by  the 
alteration  in  the  statutes  of  the  University  according  to  the  mandate 
of  King  Wenzel,  of  the  14t!i  January,  140'J,  which  assigned  a 
preponderance  of  votes  to  the  Bohemian  nation,  giving  it  three 
YOtes  and  the  others  only  one.^ 

The  emigration  of  thousands  occasioned  the  foundation  of  the 

'  Lkchler,  J./7.,  p.  29,  after  "Duclik. 

'  Examples  in  Kuuhmel,  Append iXt  5C1  sqq. 

^  Palacky,  J)ocum.^  347. 
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Uiiiversitv  of  Leipsic.  and  the  now  prevailing  pra'pondei-auce  of  the 
specifically  Czech  element  in  Prague.  At  this  time  ilus  stood  at 
the  summit  of  his  influence  ;  he  was  chosen  rector  by  the  university 
in  October.  1409.  Next,  when  the  Arclil  ishop  bad  submitted  to 
Pope  Alexander  V.,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Pisa,  on  the 
ground  of  a  Papal  Bull  (10th  March,  1410),  ho  caused  Wiclifs 
heretical  writings  to  be  delivered  up  to  himself,  and  in  accordance 
■with  the  judgment  of  a  provincial  synod,  they  were  burned,  and, 
with  a  yiew  to  shaking  Hus's  position,  he  forbade  preaching  in  other 
than  the  regular  parish  churches.  Hus  appealed  to  the  Pope  who 
was  to  be  better  informed,  the  University  entered  a  protest  on  his 
behalf)  but  Sbjnko  proclaimed  excommunication  against  Hus  and 
all  who'  adhered  to  his  appeal  Violent  disturbances  ensued  in 
Prague ;  the  king  refused  the  Archbishop  the  application  of  the 
stoppage  of  salary  against  the  excommunicated,  and  took  steps  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  But  Cardinal  Colonna, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  investigate  the  matter,  de- 
cided for  the  archbishop  on  the  24th  August,  1410,  and  the  cardinals 
who  were  sent  to  Bohemia,  in  consequence  of  Wenzers  counter 
representations,  confirmed  Colonna's  sentence,  and  themselves  pro- 
claimed the  ban  against  Hu^  on  the  15th  Marcli,  1411.  The  king 
laid  the  Archbishop's  revenues  under  arrest,  and  compelled  him  to 
enter  into  Tif'!::;otiations  for  a  settlement,  which  however  he  finally 
avoided  by  flight  to  Hungary,  where  he  shortly  died.  The  legates 
who  brought  to  Prague  the  pallium  for  his  successor,  Albik,  hitherto 
body  physic i a Ti  to  the  king,  brought  also  into  Bohemia  the  oflfensive 
Cnuading  Bull  of  John  XXIII.,  against  Ladtslaus,  of  Naples, 
against  which  Hus  and  his  adherent,  the  knight  Jsbome,  held  a 
disputation  in  the  university  (7th  June,  1412),  which  gave  expression 
to  their  indignation  at  the  abuse  of  spiritual  weapons  for  earthly 
purposes.  Hus  preached  publicly  against  the  trade  in  sin  and  the 
blasphemous  assumption  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  bull  was  publicly 
insulted  in  Prague.  Three  young  persons,  who  had  reviled  the  in-j 
dnigence  as  mere  lying  and  fraud,  were  beheaded,  but  were  rever- 
enced as  saints  by  the  people,  and  solemnly  buried  by  Hus.  Some 
of  his  closest  friends,  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  and  Palec,  now  timidly 
"withdre\\  and  passed  over  to  his  opponents,  and  the  parochial  clergy 
complained  to  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Petkus  de  S.  An<;klo  now  pro- 
claimed the  ban  against  Hus,  and  the  interdict  against  his  place  of 
residence,  Hus  appealed  to  Christ,  the  one  incorruptible  judge, 
left  Prague  by  the  king's  desire,  found  welcome  in  the  castles  of  his 
friends,  and  composed  the  treatise  2>«  ecdeaa,  which  is  entirely 
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founded  on  WicUf.  But  he  soon  preached  also  in  Tarions  places 
{including  Husinecz)  to  great  crowds  in  the  open  air. 

The  Empero  r  S  i  g  i  s  mnnd,  the  brother  and  prospective  aucoessor  of 
Wenzel  in  Bohemia,  ^^gw  invited  Hus,  nnder  assurance  of  imperial 
escort,  to  present  himself  before  the  Conncil  of  Kostnit^,  which  was 
just  gathering,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  ecclesiastical  honour  of 
Bohemia  by  his  vindication  of  himself.  Hus  consented,  after  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  in  Pjrague  to  procure  a  trial  before  a  provincial 
synod.  Under  the  protecting  escort  of  three  Bohemian  noblemen, 
commissioned  by  Sigismund,  lie  departed  on  the  11th  October,  1  U4, 
for  Kostiiitz,  where  he  ret  t  ived  the  iinj)eritil  letter  of  safe  coiuhTct. 
Oil  liis  jouniey  he  liad  received  surprisinn:ly"favourable  impressiuub 
of  the  di3p<')sitiiin  of  the  Germans.  In  Kostnitz  he  found  a  tViendly 
welcome  from  Pope  John,  whose  own  position  was  ah'eady  un- 
certain.   But  his  opponents  cunningly  brought  about  hisjmprisou- 


mentin  an  unhealthy  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery,  against 
which  his  escort,  the  Herr  von  Chlum,  protested  as  a  violation  uf 
the  honour  of  the  Emperor.  Sigismnnd  himself,  on  his  arrival,  fell 
into  a  violent  rage  on  the  subject,  but  nevertheless,  without  cancelling 
the  procedure,  on  the  1st  January,  1415,  he  gave  free  course  to  the 
process  against  Hns,  and  indeed,  after  John's  departure,  handed 
over  Has  to  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Kostnitz,  who  kept  him 
chained  in  his  castle  of  GotUieben,  and  strictly  separated  from  his 
friends.  Hosdefgjuldd^mself  before  the  first  committee  a^)pointed 
to  investigateTis  cause  M  early  as  December,  1414,  partly  setting 
right  the  points  of  accusation  extracted  from  his  writings,  partly 
justifying  them  by  Scripture  and  sayings  of  the  Fathers.  A  new 
point  was  added  when  his  adht-rcnt,  Jacob  of  Mies  ^JacobeIlu>  , 
demanded  in  Prague  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  lu 
both  forms.  Hns  declared  participation  in  the  cup  to  be  only 
allowed  and  salutary,  and  advised  his  friends  to  exert  themselves  to 
get  the  Council  to  permit  it.  But  when  the  Council  (14th  June,  1  MT)  . 
declared  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  lait}'  to  bo  i)rohibited,  Hus 
encouraged  his  friends  in  Prague  no  longer  to  raise  objection  to  the 
demand  of  Jacob  of  Mies.  Daring  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle 
of  Gottlieben  secreyategotiations  were  conducted  with  him,  especially 
through  AiLLT.  Barons  of  the  Margravate  of  Moravia  pressed 
(8th  May,  1415)  upon  Sigismund  that  the  trial  should  be  in  public, 
and  a  memorial  (12th  May),  by  250  nobles  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  demanded  that  Hus  shouldJlSJoCl^*  When  Hns  was 
brought  to  Kostnitz  for  public  trial  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  Council 
had  just  passed  sentence  against  Wmlip,  whose  forty-five  proixv 
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sitioiis  were  declarefl  heretical,  himself  a  heretic  who  had  died  in 
his  false  doctrines,  aud  whosf^  body  ought  to  be  exhumed  from  con- 
secrated ground.  In  the  tirst  two  sittings  (5th  and  7th  June)  the 
real  measure  of  Hus's  dependence  on  Wiclif  did  not  greatly  appear. 
He  did  not  deny  his  esteem  for  Wiclif's  person,  but  declared  his 
refusal  to  condemn  Wiolif's  forty-five  propositions,  but  with  the 
qnalificatdon  that  he  could  not  hold  them  all  to  be  heretical,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  bia  writings  he ^JiuLjaoL-dsnied  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  Widil  had  done.  During  the 
third  and  dejclsive  sitting  (Oth  Jnne)  thirty'-nine  articles  oat  of  hia 
treatise  De  tcdema  and  his  polemical  tractates  were  recited,  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  Chorch,  borrowed  from  Wiclif,  comes  out  in 
its  entire  precision  and  religions  idealism,  bat  also  in  its  incompati- 
bility with  the  dogmatic  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  system, 
Loserth  has  rccentiy  proved  to  conviction  in  how  high  a  degree 
Hus's  treatise  De  ecclesia  is  dependent  on  Wiclif  'o  work  of  the  same 
name  and  his  treatise  /)''  potestafe  jmpfv.  In  the  negotiations  with 
Ailly,  Hu3_dai;Iaivd  hJ4*^*>*»^^^adv.  if  at  a  new  trial  for  which  ho 
begp:ed,  his  reasons  should  not  be  found  satisfactory^  according  to 
reason  and  Scripture,  to  submit  himself  to  the  instruction  and  even 
the  correction  and  judgment  of  the  Council,  but  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  abjure  his  false  doctrines  forthwith ;  and 
all  further  exertions  worn  '\T6cked  on  the  fidelity  of  his  conscience. 
Accordingly  on  the  Cth  July,  1416,  after  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons,  daring  which  H"«  ^^'^t^  raispd  his  voice  in  contradiction, 
Has  was  deposed  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  his  ezpolsion  from  the 
priesthood  was  carried  oat  in  the  form  of  divesting  him  of  all 
priestly  insignia,  and  his  soul  given  over  to  the  devil ;  but  he  com- 
mended it  to  the  gracious  Lord  Christ.  He  was  then  deliver^  over 
to  the  secular  power^  with  tjip  traditional  h^pocritieal  ui^^r  to 
spare  his  life,  and  immediately  led  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  legend  of  the  old  grandam,  or  poor 
little  peasant,  who  zealously  dragged  wood  to  the  pile,  and  caused 
him  to  exclaim,  "  0  sancta  simplicitas,^^  would  agree  with  his  pious 
disposition.  Hus's  "  prophecy  "  of  the  goose  and  the  swan  has  its 
historical  kernel  in  his  frequent  expression  in  letters  that  instead  of 
the  goose  wlio  was  caught  in  the  noose,  otiier  birds  of  higher 

flight  would  come  and  bring  the  snares  to  nought. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  the  passionate  teacher  of  WlcHfite  doctrines,  wliich  be 
had  imbibed  in  Oxford,  and  had  spread  in  Bohemia  aud  elscwh' n  I'oland, 
Croatia,  etc.)i  had  come  unsummoned  toKostnitz  (April,  1416),  and  had  rc'^uested 
and  oh^ined  from  the  Council  a  letter  ol  safe-condnct  for  the  purpose  of  his 
defancoi  which  however  was  only  meant  to  protect  him  against  illegal  violence^ 
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not  against  judicial  procedure.    Within  fifteen  days  he  was  to  appear  b^OR 

the  Council,  but  escaped  by  flight.  On  the  way  to  Bohemia  he  was  arrested  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate  by  Duke  John  of  Bavaria  and  brou^^lit  to  Kostnitz  in 
chains.    Here  he  agreed  to  recant  in  the  autumn  at  the  nineteenth  sc^ion  on 

the  2Srd  September.  When,  however,  he  wea  still  detained  and  acegeatlons  were 
raued  against  him,  he  found  the  courage  of  his  convictions  once  more,  repented 

his  recantation  as  the  greatest  sin  of  his  life,  and  (80th  May,  1416)  was  led  as  a 

relapsed  heretic  to  death  by  firo  which  had  prepared  a  slow  and  painful  ead 
for  tlie  strong  man.  PoggiOi,  the  Papal  Secretary,  a  humauist  without  any  rea! 
interest  in  the  controversy  as  to  tlie  faith,  nevertheless  extol  led  with  admiratioo 
Jerome's  eloquence,  readine^,  and  steadfastness  worthy  gi  u  Stoic. 

8.  The  Hussites. 

Sources:  Monum,  concU.  fjemr.sc^.  XV.,  I,  Vindob.  1857.  ron^nins  the  writings 
of  Joh.  de  Ragusio  (ed.  Palacky),  of  Aegidius  Carienus,  of  Ebendorf  and 
of  Joh.  de  Turonis  (ed.  Birk)  on  the  negotiations  of  the  Council  of  Bale  with 
the  Bohemians.  In  addition  trid,  the  sources  and  literature  under  §  7. 

The  fate  of  Hns  called  forth  iiroj^und  agitation,  at  once  religions 
aud  naiioiial,  lu  Boliemia.  Tho  Bohemian  Diet  addressed  /1st  Scp- 
ember,  1415)  a  vigorous  declaration  to  the  Council,  and  Bohemian 
aud  Moravian  magnates  formod  a  league  for  the  protection  of  tree 
preaching  on  their  properties,  and  would  only  acknowledge  the 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Pope  so  far  as  they 
were  according  to  Scripture.  Tho  much  less  numerous  Roman 
counter  league^  with  King  Wenzel  and  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  at 
its  head,  alTorded  little  resistance.  The  Council  issued  a  sammona  to 
combat  with  the  Bohemian  heresy^  the  leaders  of  which  were  to 
answer  for  it  before  the  Council,  and  commanded  the  leagues  formed 
in  favour  of  the  &l8e  doctrines  to  be  dissolved.  About  the  same 
time  DfABTiN  Y.  iasaed  a  general  summons  to  the  hierarchy  of  all 
countries  to  suppress  the  heresy,  with  alongUstof  inquisitorial  ques- 
tions to  be  applied.  After  the  death  of  Wenzel  (1419),  Bohemia, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Hussites,  refused  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
to  his  brother  Si^smund^  who  had  broken  his  word  to  Hus.^  The 

^  At  the  Diet  of  Worms  Charles  V.  repudiated  the  imputation  tliat  he  wouid 
not  observe  Lutlier'e  aale-eonduot  with  the  ezpieesion  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
have  to  blush  as  Sigismund  had  had.  Hu8*e  letter  of  safe-conduct,  aooocdin^  to 
recent  evidence^  had  certainly  not  the  force  of  a  Judicial  safe-conduct,  but  onlj 

that  of  a  passport, only  intended  to  protect  him  a2:ain5t  violence  and  not  apains* 
legal  judicial  procedure,  in  which  case  the  promise  of  safe  >  onduct  for  the  return 
journey  could  only  have  come  into  application  iii  cabu  of  his  acquittal.  But 
even  thus  tiie  king's  honour  is  not  really  baved,  as  is  best  shown  by  the  Kings 
own  anger  at  HuB*8  arrest  Hus  had  not  come  in  consequence  of  a  judical 
eitation,  but  voluntarily, at  Sigismund^sdeaixa  His  arrest  did  not  take  place 
in  legal  form,  but  was  brought  about  by  artful  devices,  against  which  the 
Emperor's  safe-conduct  ought  to  have  protected  him,  if  the  formeFs  honour  was 
to  remain  unstained.  Vid  W.  Baaoaa,  J,  H,  u. Kihiig  Sigismund^  Augsb.  IbUi 
p.  XOi  aqq.  and  177  sqq. 
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leader  of  tho  Hussites,  the  one-eyed  Zisl^a  cf  Truczuow,  who  had  his 
base  of  operations  in  the  fortified  mount  Tabor,  made  himself  master 
of  Prac^ue,  and  the  frightful  Hu3site  wars  began  their  devastating 
course.    Sigismund  summuued  the  power  of  the  Cierman  Empire 
against  the  Hussites,  but,  in  spite  of  a  Papal  Bull  of  Crusade  and 
Indulgence,  found  the  empire  httle  inclined  to  sacrifice  itself  for  tho 
sake  of  the  interests  of  his  domestic  power.    Till  1427  the  Hussites 
victorioosly  repelled  all  attacks,  thenimder  the  elder  Pbocopius  they 
fell  upon  Germany  as  a  frightful  scourge  of  the  empire.    The  Hus- 
sites had  found  in  the  demaud^for  the  cup  the  watchword  and 
rallying  syxabol  for  the  conflict  for  religious  freedom,  but  the  demand 
for  the  reformation  of  Holy  Mother  Church  according  to  the  law  of 
OhriBt  exhibited  many  divergent  tendencies.   The  moderate  party 
confined  themselves  to  the  demands  formulated  in  the  four  Articles 
of  Prague  of  1420:  1.  Pree  preaching  of  the  Word  of  GKmI  in  Bo- 
hemia; ji.  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  all  pious  Christians;  3.  the 
reductionof  the  clergy  to  apostolic  poverty  and  piety  of  life  by 
depriving  them  of  secular  dominion  and  earthly  goods  ;  4.  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christian  discipline  by  the  authorities  of  every  rank. 
The  University  and  Old  Town  of  Prague  belonged  to  this  party  ot 
pRAOiTES  (afterwards  called  Caltxttnes)  represented  by  Czenko  of 
Wartenberg,  Jacob  of  Miesa  and  others.    Un  the  other  hand  the 
radical  and  violently  progressive  party  rejected  the  doctrines  of  pur- 
gatory^ the  worship  of  saints,  images,  and  relics,  abolished  ecclesias* 
tical  feasts,  desired  preaching  in  the  vernacular  exclusively  and 
denied  priests  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  the  capacity  of  administering 
the  sacraments.   The  place  of  the  church  begins  to  be  taken  by  the 
idea  of  a  democratically  conceived  Chrietiaii  oommunity,  which, 
founded  on  Scripture,  begins  also  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  reserve 
towards  ecdesiastical  science,  opposes  a  rigorous  morality  to  secular- 
ism, protests  in  GM^s  name  against  all  the  compulsory  resources  of 
the  secular  power,  but  does  not  recoil  with  horror  from  the  application 
of  force  of  aims  in  matters  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  itself. 
Their  chiefs  were  Nicholas  of  Pistna,  John  of  Ziska,and  others,  their 
centre  the  small  town  of  Austi,  with  the  hill  of  Tabor  fortified  by 
Ziska.* 

From  these  "  Taborites,"  after  Ziska's  death,  his  most  zealous 
adherents,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  aged  Procopius  ;is  chief, 
branched  off  under  the  name  of  the   Orphans  "  (Oiphanites}. 

*  The  initial  place  of  assembly  with  this  name  lay  in  the  district  of  Bechin ; 
bat  the  name  was  afterwards  transferred  te  the  hill  near  Austi ;  Palackt, 
IILl,8Msii. 
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In  the  Hussite  Wars  for  the  law  of  Gk>d  and  the  religions  freedom 
of  the  nations  the  Taborites  and  Orphanites  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
collective  Hnssite  party.  But  when  the  last  crusade  against  the  Bohe- 
mians, which  was  led  by  Cardinal  Jnlins  GsBsanni,  came  to  wreck  by 

the  defeat  near  Thauss  (1432),  and  the  Council  at  Bale  now  proffered 
negotiations  for  a  settlement^  its  invitation  met  waii  response  anion;; 
tkePragites  and  their  most  eminent  theologian  Rokyzana,  wiio  had 
already  founflth©  preponderance  of  the  fanatical  Talx)rites  oppressive. 
While  the  Taborites  issued  a  fulminating  ]iroclamation  full  of  em- 
bitterment  agaitjst  the  Church  and  monasteries,  full  of  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  mistrust  of  the  Council,  the  National  Diet  of  the  lOth 
February,  1432,  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Bale,  and  conditions  for 
the  negotiations  were  settled  between  the  deputies  of  the  Cooncil 
and  those  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  assembly  at  Eger  with  the  par* 
ticipation  of  the  MargraTe  of  Brandenbniig  and  Dnke  John  of  Bavaria. 
The  Bohemians  were  to  receive  a  safe-oondnct^  and  ont  of  regard  to 
them  steps  were  to  be  taken  in  B&le^  to  the  utmost  extent  possible^ 
against  the  vices  which  were  openly  in  vogue  and  against  frivolity 
of  life.   It  was  a  remarkable  moment  when  a  G-eneral  Connelly  on 
the  point  of  falling  out  with  the  Pope  himself,  set  about  n^gotiationa 
with  a  nation  which  came  forward  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
as  with  a  power  of  equal  rank.  The  Council  accepted  the  conditions 
agreed  on  at  Eger,  as  likewise  did  the  Bohemian  nation  at  the 
^'ational  Diet  at  Kuttenberg  (August,  1432),  even  Procopius  being 
won  in  favour  of  them.    The  German  lords  and  cities  granted  the 
Bohemian  deputies  safe-conduct  for  their  journey  through  Germany, 
and  they,  three  hundred  in  nnmber,  were  honourably  received  in  B:ile, 
and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Tliree  Kings  in  1433  were  able  to  hold  divine 
worship  in  their  own  manner  in  their  lod2^inj]^s.    Rok^^zana  at  the 
head  of  the  Pragites  held  mass,  which  only  ditfered  from  the  usual 
by  the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Among  the  Tabohtes, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  seen  a  plain,  unadorned  service,  without 
sacred  robes  and  ceremonial  display,  with  only  prayer,  preaching* 
and  communion.   The  long-winded  speeches  and  negotiations,  which 
were  not  strictly  confined  to  the  discussion  of  the  four  Articles,  con* 
tinually  revealed  unbridgeable  oppositions,  when,  alongside  of  Bokj- 
zana,  whose  own  attitude  showed  some  keenness,  Pktbb  Patnb, 
a  Wiclifite  who  had  been  received  by  the  Bohemians,  and  the 
Tal)orites  and  Orphans  joined  in  the  debate.    The  interrogatory 
articles  propounded  by  Cajsarini,  to  which  the  Bohemians  were  to 
reply  with  yes  or  no.  necessarily  excluded  all  possibility  of  a  real 
imion  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  the  deep  schism  among  the 
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BohexniAns  themselves,  by  means  of  which  it  was  probably  calculated 
to  gain  the  moderate  party  and  separate  them  from  the  determined. 
The  Cotmcil  now  demanded  that  the  Hussites,  after  the  concession 
of  tho  OQp,  should  themselves  enter  the  Synod  and  leave  it  to  adjust 
the  remaining  points,  ie.  that  they  should  submit  to  the  preponder- 
ance  of  the  majority.  An  agreement  was  not  to  be  gained  on  this 
basis.  After  long  negotiations  and  several  deputations  from  either 
side,  an  agreement  was  finally  attained  at  the  Bohemian  National 
Diet  in  the  so-called  Cempycts  of  Pragne  (dOth  November,  1433)  by 
means  of  an  extraordinary  weakening  of  the  Four  Articles  of  Prague. 
The  cup  was  only  conceded  on  the  condition  that  in  all  other  matters 
the  Bohemians  should  conform  to  the  belief  and  ritual  of  the  Church; 
the  desired  measures  of  discipline  were  relegated  to  the  appropriate 
courts  and  thus  from  the  very  oui.-,et  made  ineffective ;  the  desired 
free  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  only  permitted  to  preachers  or- 
dained and  provided  with  the  missio  canonica ;  finally  the  important 
principle :  non  licet  clero  bonis  temporalibua  sceculaHfer  dominari 
was  allowed  to  drop  entirely.  In  this  way  Wiclifs  spirit^jisas  en- 
tirely se^„,afflde.  The  Caliztines  alone  allowed  themselves  to  be 
gainecTin  favour  of  this  agreement,  the  Taborites  and  Orphans  pro- 
tested and  continued  the  eonfiict. 

The  parties  now  consolidated  themselves  and  came  into  sharp 
opposition  to  each  other.  The  moderate  or  noble  party  now  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  nobles,  including  those  of  impwial  and 
Catholic  views  and  in  addition  the  University  and  Old-Town  of 
Prague,  while  the  Taborite  and  democratic  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Frooopius,  included  the  most  of  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
New-Town  of  Prague.  The  storming  of  the  latter,  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Pilsen,  and  the  defeat  of  tiic  Taborites,  and  the  death 
of  the  two  Procopii  in  the  battle__oi«JLipan  (Bohmischbrod,  3l)th 
May.  14B4>,  marks  the  victory  of  the  Calixtines  orUtraquists,  who 
manir allied  the  U|»})er  hand  over  the  Taborites  and  also  over  the 
imperial  and  Catholic  party.  The  former  lost  their  political  im- 
portance and  only  succeeded  in  vindicating  their  Wiclifite  prin- 
ciples on  individual  points.  At  the  Diet  of  St.  Matthias  (Autumn, 
1435)  Eokyzana  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Prague^  at  hrst  only 
in  secret.  The  Compacts,  after  continued  negotiations,  were  con- 
firmed at  Iglau  (1436)  and  accepted  by  Sigismund,  who  was  now 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  But  the  more  determined 
Utraquists  sought  to  give  the  meagre  concessions  a  wider  interpre- 
tation; Sigismund's  ambiguous  behaviour  strengthened  the  opposing 
efibrt  of  the  Council  of  Bftle.  In  common  with  the  Legate  Philibert 
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he  worked  against  the  acknowledgment  of  Eokyzana,  who  WM 
aocused  of  preaching  seditious  sermons  and  had  finally  to  flee  and 
leave  the  administration  of  his  archbiahopiio  to  his  opponents. 
After  Sigismnnd's  death  (9th  December,  1437)  his  san-in^law,  Bohs 
Albert  of  Austria,  was  chosen  king  by  the  Oatholics  and  moderate 
Calixtines,  while  the  more  determined  adherents  of  Bol^sana  and 
the  Taborite  elements  raised  the  young  Polish  Prince  Oaslmir  to 
the  throne.  The  conflict  of  parties,  which  immediately  began  anew, 
was  interrupted  by  Albert's  death  in  1439,  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
.until  his  son  Ladislaus  (Posthumus)  came  of  age,  two  governors 
of  the  kingdom  should  bo  appointed,  one  Catholic  and  one  Calixtine. 
George  Pohikbrad.  A  Hispntation  on  the  religious  differenoes 
between  Utraquists  and  Tn>>orites  was  arrnnged  in  July,  1443.  at 
Kuttenberg,  in  which  the  Tai>orites  defended  Wiclifs  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  Utraquists  declared  to  be  Picard 
heresy.^  The  National  Diet  in  Prague  in  1444  recognised  the 
doctrine  of  the  Utraquists,  championed  by  Rokyzana,  and  from 
that  time  many  Taborites  gradually  attached  themselves  to  the 
Utrnqmsts  without  being  forcibly  compelled.  But  the  B  rr.'^n 
Brethren  now  represented  the  true  spiritual  heritage  ol  Wiolil  is 
an  entirely  new  form  (twf.  infra). 


Sowrcu:  Acts  of  the  Council  of  B41e,  Mansi  xzix.-xxxL,  290;  JotDi  or 
SaoOYiA,  BiH.  gest.  gener,  9f/nodi  BmU,  Itdrt  19,  «d.  Bm  in  MonnoHBta 
ConciL  general  bmo.  XV.  torn.  II.  et  III.  a.,  Vindob.  1878  and  VBK; 

AuQUSTiNi  Patricii  summa  concil.  Basil.  Florent.,  etc.;  in  Hartzheix. 
Cone.  Germ.  V.,  777-871  (ostensibly  an  abstract  from  J.  of  Segovia,  win.  b 
is  only  correct  from  chap.  66  onwards,  the  bygmning  is  based  on  rh- 
coUectanaa  of  Cardinal  Capranika,  vid.  A,  Zimmekmann,  I.e.  110);  Abs 
SiLViuSf  eanmeni,  de  gegL  Bob*  cone,,  CSol.  1566  and  in  0.  Fba,  Phu  tt. 
papa  Jtom.  a  aOunmiU  vindieatuB,  Bom.  18G8 ;  some  peints  In  DOlujmmb. 
MaieruOim  s.  Geseft.  d,  15  u.  IG.  Jh..  II.,  Bgsb.  186S.—Literaturt: 
WBSSRNnRRO,  Haumbr,  Fkkki.e  (p.  479),  Cbcconi,  studi  $torici  mU  eonc,  H 
Firenze  18C9 ;  F.  P.  Abert,  r,  JSugenius  IV.,  Haiiu  1884. 

After  Msrtin's  death  the  cardinals,  whom  he  had  allowed  Teiy 
little  power»  drew  up  a  capittdation  of  election  with  a  view  to 
secoriug  their  rights  and  claims,  which  EngeniqgJV.  (1431-47 
accepted.*  The  Conncil,  which  met  at  bale  on  tne^rd  Jaly^  1431. 
bat  which  wss  at  first  bat  thinly  attended,  as  the  sovereign  body 

'  Picard  as  a  name  for  heretics  is  derived  from  Beghaids;  of.  H.  HAUrr. 

Wcldenserthttm  u.  Inquisitiim,  p.  88,  note 

'  The  Cardinals  had  already  made  a  similar  attempt  in  1362,  which,  howevor. 
Innocent  YI.  annulled. 
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of  representatives  of  the  Churcli,  immediately  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Hussites.  Against  the  command  of  Eugenios  to 
break  up  the  assembly  on  that  account,  Cardinal  Csesarini  made 
serious  representations  referring  to  the  threatening  dangers,  and 
also  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  in  Germany.  Those  present  at 
BHIe  declared  (2l8t  January,  14B2)  their  inten^on  to  persist  without 
regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Counoil  by  the  Pope,  denied  the 
Pope  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Council  without  its  own  consent, 
confirmed  the  resolutions  of  Eostnits  as  to  the  independence  and 
supreme  authority  of  G(eneral  Councils,  and  in  several  cases  as  a 
supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  interfered  with  the  papal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church.  Nicholas  Gi  savus  ( Krypffs  [Krebs]  a  native 
of  Cues  on  the  Moselle  1,  the  Dean  of  Coblenz,  in  his  treatise  De  cafhO' 
lica  concordantia.  gave  very  strong  expression  to  the  now  picdomi- 
uant  views  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  representation  of  the 
Church  in  the  Council  and  of  the  independence  of  secular  princes 
of  the  Popf^.^ 

Encouraged  hy  the  University  of  Pans,  the  Council  now  ventured 
to  summon  the  Pope  to  attend,  and  threatened  to  depose  him.  He, 
pressed  to  extremity  in  Italy  by  Matteo  Visconti  of  Milan  and  by  a 
revolt  in  Itome,  and  partly  deserted  by  the  Cardinals,  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  Council  of  Bale,'  which  now  admitted  his  legates 
and  entrusted  them  with  the  presidency.  Bef(QBiUBC-£fiS£^^^^o^ 
of  all  sorts  were  now  vigorously  taken  up.  The  Council  abolished 
meet  of  the  papal  reservations,  the  annates,  fees  for  pallia,  taxes, 
etc.,  and  thus  threatened  to  cut  off  all  financial  resources  from  the 
Pope,  who  was  helpless  in  his  own  country.  Eugenius  desired  only 
to  attach  his  consent  to  the  condition  of  his  being  previously  secured 
by  providing  for  the  Curia  in  other  ways,  the  Councfl  on  the  other 
hand  would  only  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises  after 
confirmation  by  the  Pope.  In  regard  to  other  demands  for  reform 
also,  the  Council  practically  adopted  a  tendency  which  was  meant 
to  degrade  the  Pope  to  the  position  of  an  executive  official  of  the 
Council.  Thn  gravest  reproaches  arose  between  Eugenius  and  the 
Council.  Matters  came  the  length  of  a  complete  state  of  war,  in 
which  jx-Tsonal  and  local  interests  strongly  co-operated  alongside 
of  the  imperative  necessities  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  A  French 
bishop  declared :  "  Either  we  must  snatch  the  Apostolic  Chair  out 

'  C£.  albo  the  tractaus  Dt  aactoritate  prcesidendi  in  concilio  generali  in  DOx, 
der  Deutsche  Cardinal  Nic.  v.  Cuaa,  Rgsb.  1874,  Appendix. 

*  Bull :  Diidum  of  the  15th  Deeemberi  1483.  altered  in  aooovdanee  with  the 
request  of  the  Council  it^lf. 
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of  the  liaiids  of  the  Italians^  or  so  strip  it,  that  it  does  not  matter 
where  it  remains." 

The  negotiafcinT^^  entered  infr^  fV.a  Greeks  were  now  utilize 
by  £ugenias  with  a  view  to'  bring  about  the  transference  of  the 
Council  to  Italy.  The  Greek  ambassadors  would  not  enter  into 
negotiations  in  Bale  itself,  but  requested  a  place  in  Italy  agreeable 
to  the  Pope.  In  the  vexy  stormy  twenty-fifth  session  (fi£aroh,  1437 \ 
Cardinal  d'AUemand  carried  the  resolution  of  the  majority  that 
negotiations  with  the  Greeks  should  be  carried  on  at  BUe  or  con- 
tingently in  Avignon  or  Savoy.  The  minoril^  with  the  cardinals 
declared  for  Florenoe  or  Utine.  Eugenius,  who  had  already  been 
arraigned  by  the  Conncil,  took  advantage  of  this  to  transfer  tb« 
Council  (1437)  to  Ferrara,  where  it  was  actually  opened  iu  Januar}. 
1438.  Those  who  persisted  in  remaining  iu  iicUo  declare<l  sus- 
pension against  Eugenius  on  the  24th  January,  1438.  The  papal 
assembly  was  soon  transferred  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  ostensibk 
on  account  of  a  sickness,  probably  in  truth  for  the  sake  of  ihe 
financial  resources  of  the  latter  city.  Here,  in  1439,  Eugenius  wai 
actually  successful  in  brinffiMpf  fthn^t  a  iini^n  with  the  Greeks  ( r/W. 
infra)j  certainly  a  mere  momentary  success,  which  however  helped 
his  position,  while  the  Counoil  of  Bale  visibly  declined  in  authority. 

The  national  churches,  especially  of  France  and  Germany,  now 
sought  to  secure  the  reforming  ordinances  of  the  Coimcil  for 
themselves,  without  on  that  account  breaking  with  Pope  Eugeniua 
Under  Charles  VII  of  Fiance  the  assembly  of  spiritual  and  secular 
magnates  at  Baurges.  to  which  deputies  were  sent  both  by  Eugenius 
and  by  the  B&le  party,  adopted  the  Bdle  decrees  of  reform  hitherto 
issued,  with  some  modifications  (7th  July,  1438),  and  they  were 
then  also  registered  by  the  Parliament ;  this  is  tiie  so-called  Prag- 
maticSanction  of  Bourges.^  The  German  electors,  before  the 
election  of  their  ucw  king  (^Albert  II.),  issued  their  declaration  of 
neutrality  and  made  their  piuposals  for  the  settlement  of  the 
quarrel,  which  were  also  approved  by  France  and  other  powers.  At 
tlie  great  diet  at  Frankfort  (20th  March,  1139)  the  so-called  Charter 
of  Acceptation  was  completed,  in  which  Germany  adopted  the 
results  so  far  of  the  Council  of  Bale.  For  the  rest,  neutmlity  did 
not  hinder  princes  and  prelates  from  procuring,  either  fitMB 
Eugenius  or  the  party  of  Bale,  favours  of  all  sorts,  partly  in  opsn 
contradiction  of  tlie  Decrees  of  Bale. 

The  Council  of  B&le,  already  considerably  weakened  by  the  calliqg 

*  The  fnll  text  id  M,  db  VuxvAVUt,  Ordonnanoet  dea  rci$  de  Fnmn  dt  Is 
//merooa  Paris  1783,  XUI.  967. 
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away  of  the  cardinals  and  the  opening  of  the  Council  at  Ferrara,  and 
more  and  more  deserted  by  prelates,  now,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  sole  cardinal  present,  Cardinal  d'AUemand,  deposed  Engenins 
on  the  25th  June,  1439,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  oi  x^ne  i/horch, 
a  heretic  and  perjurer.  Only  about  twenty  prelates  (seven  bishops, 
no  Spanish  and  ooily  one  Italian),  on  the  other  hand  three  hundred 
priests  and  doctors,  took  this  extreme  step,  which  immediately 
called  forth  the  protest  of  the  most  prominent  Germau  princes 
and  alienated  sympathy  from  the  Council.  Thereupon  it  elected 
Duke  Amadeus  of  Savoy  as  Pope  Felix  Y.  He  had  previously 
shown  much  iTit^  rest  in  the  uliurch,  and  now  lived,  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  in  retirement  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  surrounded  by 
the  Knightly  Order  of  St.  Maurice  which  he  had  founded. 
Scruples  against  the  election  of  a  layman,  who  had  been  married, 
and  a  secular  prince,  were  repressed  by  the  need  of  a  wealthy  pope, 
related  to  many  princes.  Felix  found  only  small  recognition  in 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  among  a  few  German  princes,  bishops  and 
cities;  the  majority  adhered  to  Eugenius  or  held  back  in  a 
neutral  attitude.  The  last  sitting  was  held  at  B&le  in  the  year 
1443 ;  from  that  time  the  Council  only  existed  nominally.  Niohplas 
Cusanus  had  long  made  his  peace  with  Eugenius.  Aenefts  Sflyius  now 
also  carried  out  this  change  of  front.  As  early  as  1441  the  German 
electors  negotiated  with  Eugenius  through  Gkegory  of  Heimburg, 
Syndic  of  Nuremberg,  and  held  out  prospects  of  his  being  acknow- 
ledged 111  case  lie  should  decide  to  give  express  recognition  to  the 
decrees  of  Constance  and  Bale.  But  Eugenius  sought  again  to 
deprive  the  individual  countries,  especially  Germany  and  France, 
of  the  fruits  of  thf»  efforts  for  reform.  Charles  VIT,.  however,  who 
otherwise  acknowiedgei  1  iiim,  adhered  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Kugenius  had  better  success  in  Germany,  where  Frederick  III. 
rather  inclined  towards  Eugenius,  but  other  princes  to  Felix  V.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Jacob  von  Sirk,  and  the  Bishop  of  Munster 
were  depriTed  by  Eugenius  of  tbo  entire  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve,  exempted  the  latter  also  from 
dnes,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  the  interest  of  the  paity-confliot  to 
sacrifice  weighty  rights  of  the  Church  to  the  secnlar  power  and 
stiU  further  to  increase  that  territorial  ecclesiastical  influence  of  the 
princes  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  close  of  the  Middle* 
Ages.  A  titular  bishop  deputed  by  the  Bishop  of  Utreoht  was  to 
perform  the  episcopal  functions  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke,  and 
invest  the  clergy  to  be  nominated  by  the  Duke.'   Eugenius  even 

^  The  saying  then  was :  duac  Clivim  eat  papa  in  mis  terris. 
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dared  in  1445  to  depose  two  Electors  of  the  Empire,  the  Arolh 
bishops  of  Cologne  and  Tr^vesL  On  the  other  hand  the  Gterman 
electors,  united  under  the  preridenoy  of  the  £lect(»:  of  Mayenoe  aI 
Frankfort  in  1446,  required  of  Eugenina,  through  their  ambaflsador, 
Gregory  of  Heimborg,  nnambigaons  reoognition  of  the  two 
Conncihi,  the  sammoniiig  of  a  new  one,  chartered  seoority  of 
German  eodeeiafltioal  freedom,  t.e.,  the  Charter  of  Acceptation  of 
1489,  and  withdrawal  of  the  deposition  of  the  two  Archbisbops ;  in 
case  of  reinsal  they  threatened  to  take  the  side  of  the  party  of 
Bale.  But  Aeneas  Silvius,  who  was  nuw  lu  the  service  of  Frederick 
m.  and  liis  CliaTiceUor  Schirk,  and  had  arrived  in  iiuine  before 
the  electoral  ambassadors,  interfered  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
German  princes  modified  their  demands  and  Eugeuius  cunfirmHl 
them  in  four  Bulls,  but  added  a  fifth  with  th  -  declaration  that  ihry 
were  in  no  way  to  prejudice  the  papal  rights.  Shortly  before  his 
death  the  German  princes  acknowledged  Kugenins.  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-55)  confirmed  the  Bolls  of  his  predecessors  and  obtained  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  princes  assembled  at  Aschaffenbarg.  Their 
attempts  to  settle  the  Churoh  question  further  at  the  Diet  it 
Batisbon,  were  crossed  by  Aeneas  Silvins  (now  already  Bishop  of 
Triest),  who  induced  the  £mperor  to  oondnde  a  ooncordat  for  the 
German  nation  at  Vienna  in  144d,  which  depriyed  the  Grennsa 
Ohnroh  once  more  of  nearly  all  the  libertiea  it  had  obtained.  As 
the  Concordai  of  Aschaffenlmrg,  it  then  reoeived  the  fom  of 
imperial  law:  It  is  trae  that  this  was  not  intended  to  iayalidato 
the  Charter  of  Aooeptation  of  Mayenoe  of  1439,  so  &r  as  its  orfr 
nances  were  not  expressly  abrogated,  bnt  the  Acceptation  of 
Mayence  was  soon  forgotten  and  the  Concordat  of  Aschaffenburg 
(Vienna)  a[»peared  an  independent  treaty  and  the  sole  fruit  of 
the  Council  of  Bale  for  Grermauy,  Princes  and  bishops  were  gaiu«xi 
in  favour  of  it  by  special  concessions.* 

The  remnant  of  the  Council  of  Bale  adjourned  in  1448  to 
Lausanne,  acknowledged  Nicholas  V.,  and  dissolved  in  1449.  Felix 
Y.  abdicated  and  became  Bishop  of  Sabina.  Then,  when  Frederick 
HI.  received  the  imperial  crown  in  1452,  he  caused  Aeneas  Silvias, 
in  an  adulatory  address  to  the  Pope,  to  propose  a  omsade  instead 
of  the  promised  general  council.  The  victory  of  the  reaction  of  the 
old  deepiritaaliaed  Papacy  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Aenesi: 

'  The  EI(>ctor  of  Brandenburg,  e.g.,  rf>ceivet!  the  concession  of  himself 
apfrointinp  to  hLs  feudatory  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Lebus  and  Havaiberj:. 
the  spiritual  electors  receiving  the  so-called  induUum  (power  of  appointiBg  to 
benefices)  which  became  vaoant  during  the  papal  months. 
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tua^  ihi  concilium^  tin  reges^  ibi  niori^.  iin  deer  eta 


10.  The  Greek  Chnrcli,  the  Florentine  Union  and  the  Fall  of  tlie 

BTzantine  Empire. 


JSources  '  Ntckpiiort^s  Gregoras,  hist.  rom.  (from  1204  t9  1359,  rich  in 
docuuienia  on  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his  time),  3  vols.,  Bonn 
1829  and  1855  (Mgr.  14S) ;  Johannes  Cantacuzen us,  A/s^or/arum  libri  IV., 
Bonn  1838-82, 8  vols.,  (Mgr.  158  and  164) ;  Miklosich  and  MOllbb,  acta 
etdtpUMuOa  pimi inedtt Vind. I860, L (Mgr.  1^  1268  and  151, 878). 
On  the  Florentine  Union :  Docoments  collected  1^  H.  Jdstiniani  in  1638  in 
Harduin,  IX.,  609;  (DoROTTrers  Mttil.)  historia  concilii  Florentini^VLx^Si, 
XXXI.  997  J  Sylv.  Sguropulos  (more  correctly  Syropui^os),  vera  hist, 
unionisnon  vercB  canc.fior.^  ed.  Or.  Cryghton,  Hag.  Coinitum  16G0;  Cboconi, 
tiudi  atorici  sul  concilio  di  Fireme  I.,  Firenze  1869 ;  Fhomhann,  KritUehe 
BeiMlge  aur  GeMhichie  d«r  Hareniini^chm  Kirdrntmnigung,  Halle  1873; 
id.in  JdTli.1877.— £t^<3^tfre.*  J.  G.  Y.  Enqblhardt  in  ZhTb.1838;  W. 
Gabs,  Beitrdge  zUr  Kirchl.  Lit.  u.  DG.  des  griech.  MA.  I.  Gbnnadius  u. 
Pletho,  Breslau  1844,  II.  Die  Mystik  des  Nicoi.aus  Cabasilas,  Greifswald 
1849;  F.J.  Stkin,  Stud,  ilber  d.  Hesychasfm.  Wien  1874;  Bessarion,  opp. 
Mgr.  161. — On  the  alleged  Synod  of  Goustaatmople  (1450);  the  Act^  in  Im) 
Allatius  {vid,  p.  489)  add,  UL  4 ;  Soph.  OB)OOMOifUS,  r&  v«CdyM»a  iutk. 
avyyp.  KtunntaFtipou  rw  i§  OlKontf^MW  L,  Athen.  186B. 


The  iimon  with  Rome  brought  about  by  Michael  Paljfiologns  at 
theUouucil  of  Lyons  in  1274  had  speedily  fallen  away,  tlie  Emperor 
himself  being  overthrown  in  1283.  But  a  division  of  the  Church, 
for  which  he  was  to  blame,  survived  him  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  Patriarch  AgggnuB  of  (Constantinople  had  already,  in  1262, 
piroclaimed  the  ban  against  the  restorer  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
on  Aoooimt  of  his  crime  agamsi  the  yaang  son  of  Theodoras  Laskans, 
and  after  Tain  attempts  to  appease  him  had  been  exiled  in  1267. 
Bat  a  strong  eoolesiastical  part^  adhered  to  him,  and  it  was  not  till 
1312  that  the  Patriarch  Nipbov  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  schism. 
The  increasing  internal  confosion  and  external  oppression  by  the 
Turks  oontinuallv  fostered  anew  the  desire  of  the  einpfirQi;s^ unite 
with  the  Latins,  so  as  to  obtain  help.  The  Palaeologue  Axdronicus 
UL  sent  Abbot  Baklaam,  who  was  of  Calabrian  descent,  to  Avignon 
to  negotiate  with  Pope  Benedict  XII.  But  the  attfimpt  was  wrecked 
on  the  papal  demand  of  unconditional  adoption  of  the  Boman 
doctrines. 

Having  returned  from  his  mission,  BarJaam  attacked  the  fanatical 
monastic  part^  of  the  so-called  Hesychasts.  who  had  their  chief 
centre  of  support  among  the  monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
Athos.  The  state  of  ecstasy  which  was  here  favoured  was  brought 
about  physically  by  the  enforced  rest  of  oontemnlatifiiLof  theidoads: 
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the  phenomena  of  ligkt  thereby  produced  were  regarded  as  products 
of  the  uncreated  dmne  light,  such  as  had  sorrounded  Christ  with 
light  at  the  transfiguration.  Barlaam  and  a  certain  Akinclynos,  who 
moreover  were  hated  among  the  mohks  as  friends  of  the  Latins, 
mocked  at  the  fanatical  monks  and  accused  them  of  Ditheism, 
because,  in  the  divine  light,  they  adored  something  eternal  and 
uncreated  alongside  of  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  mystical 
fanaticism,  in  genuine  Greek  fsshion,  was  directly  baaed  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  an  energy  {ivepyeui)^  d&tinet  from  the  divine 
nature  and  yet  itself  divine,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  light 
already  spoken  of.  Men's  minds  became  heated,  and  thus  vi^rons 
party  divisions  arose,  in  which  Greoorius  Palamas,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  specially  championed  the  ideas  of  the 
Hesychasts,  and  Ntcephuhis  Gregoras  combated  them.  At  & 
Synqd  of  Cgngtantiuople  (1341)  Palamas  really  obtained  the  vict'.ry, 
and  Barlaam,  by  tlie  iion-siiccess  of  his  accusatious,  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  West,  wliere  he  attached  himself  to  tho  Latin  Churchy 
and  died  as  bishop  in  Calabria  (1348).  But  the  curious  controversy 
continued  through  several  further  synods  with  alternating  results, 
till  finally  the  doctrine  of  Palamas  was  again  victorious  (1351), 
inasmuch  as  the  Emperor  John  Y.,  Cantacuzenxts,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  1341,  had  also  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
opinion  of  the  zealous  monks. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  peculiar  sort  of  mysticism 
which  here  sought  expression,  there  was  also  Nicholas  Oabasilaib^ 
the  successor  of  Palamas  in  the  Archiepiscopal  chair  of  Thessalonics, 
who  still  strove  with  Nicephoras  Gregoras  over  ihe  doctrine  of  the 
Hesychasts.  He  is,  after  his  kind,  a  very  important  representativs 
of  the  later  Greek  mysticism  which  grew  up  out  of  the  old  patristic 
theology,  and  which,  following  the  example  of  the  Areupagite, 
develops  in  the  doctriue  of  the  sacraments  the  idea  oi  the  trans- 
ference of  supersensuous  divine  forces  into  the  Church,  and  gave 
a  religiously  valuable  presentation  of  this  mysticism  in  the  treatise 

In  spite  of  the  deep-rooted  antipathies  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Palaeologue  John  VII. ,  in  his  hard-pressed  situation,  made  a  further 
attempt  to  gam  help  b}'  ^laign-J5^^h  the  Latins,  and  Eogeuius  IV. 
willingly  responded"  to  him.  At  the  head  of  a  great  number  of 
Qreeks  (700  persons)  he  landed  at  Venice  in  the  spring  of  1438,  and 
thence  passed  to  Ferrara,  whither  Engenins  had  summoned  the 
Connoil  in  opposition  to  the  Bale  party.  But  few  of  the  Greeks 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  were  inwardly  cordial  to  the 
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establi^ment  of  a  union.  The  most  zealous  exertions  in  its  favour 
were  made  by  Bessarion,  the  learned  and  classically  coltiued 
Archbishop  of  Nicaea,  and  along  with  him,  by  Bishop  Isidore,  of 
Ki e  IT.  ^  The  majority  were  at  best  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  the 
Archbiahop  of  Theasalonica,  Mabcub  EnaENiuei  even  with  baiely 
ooncealed  hostility.  In  the  negotiations  great  stress  was  laid  on 
petty  questions  of  etiquette.  The  solemn  opening  of  the  Union 
Synods  took  placejaUJ^e  6th  April,  1438,  the  transferenoe  to  Florence 
in  February,  1489.  The  endless  formal  and  material  discussions  on 
the  muoh-contested  filioaue  made  no  progress  from  this  one  point 
for  a  long  time,  and  several  times  threatened  to  lead  to  a  breach, 
till  finally  the  Greeks  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  equal  authorization 
of  the  formula  o  patre_etfilio  and  the  a  pntrejj^er  filium  found  in  the 
Greek  Fathers,  on  condition  that  the  addition^  the  Creed  should 
not  be  exacted  from  them,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  peculiar  ceremonies  should  be  permitted  them 

'  Properly  of  Moscow.  The  residence  of  the  Rnssian  Orandprinces  had  been 
transferred,  in  1170.  from  Kieff  to  Vladimir,  and  accordingly  the  soat  of  the 
Metropolitans  also  in  1299,  until  Ivan  Dakilowitsch  transferred  it  along  with 
his  residenee  to  ICoioow  in  1828.  About  1820  Kieff,  with  Ulcxai&e,  Iiad  eome 
under  the  dominidi  of  the  then  still  heathen  Lithuanians  under  GiiDnuN.  Over 
Kiefit  Gedimin  appointed  a  relation  who  had  received  Greek  baptism,  while  he 
himself  showed  some  inclination  to  Roman  Christianity,  so  that,  at  that  timo 
Pope  John  XXII.  attempted  to  institute  a  Catholic  bishopric  in  Kieff.  Under 
Gedimiu\.->  successor,  OurRUD.  Roman  emissaries  (Dominicans)  and  Greek  clergy 
opposed  each  other  in  Litiiuauia.  Olgerd  received  baptism  from  the  latter,  but 
soon  fell  away  again.  It  was  Jaobllo^  the  husband  of  the  Polish  Biedwig,  who 
first  bought  tho  Polish  crown  by  baptism  acoording  to  the  Latin  rite,  and  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Lithuania.  During  this  time  a  schism  broke 
out  between  the  Metroi>olitan  of  Kietl\  who  was  appointed  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  whidi  was  abolished  in  ISfK)  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  us  the  universal  Metropolitan  for  the 
Russian  Church.  But  under  Wjtold  (Alexander),  the  ruler  appointed  for 
Lithuania  by  Jagello,  the  entire  separation  of  Kieff  from  Byzantium,  and 
so  from  Moscow,  was  carried  out  An  assembly,  in  graat  part  of  Russian 
Bishops,  in  1414,  while  adhering  to  the  orthodox  Greek  faith,  prodbimed 
ecclesiastical  separation  from  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  uncanonical 
procedure  of  the  Byzantine  emi)erors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Thus,  to  some 
extent,  the  first  step  was  taken  in  an  approach  to  liome.  The  Metropolitan, 
Okbqort  of  EkS  visited  the  Council  of  Kostnitz,  where,  however,  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  dedre  to  pass  over  to  the  Church  of  Borne  (Johann  Idndenblatt*a 
Chrontky  ed.  by  Voigt  and  Schubert,  ISSO^  p.  885).  Isidore,  a  Greek  from 
Thessalonica,  who  had  already  been  won  in  Constantinople  for  union  with 
Komo  and  had  been  consecrated  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  found  a  friendly 
welcome  from  tho  Russian  Grandprince.  Wassitz,  who  did  not  prevent  him 
from  going  to  Ferrara,  although  he  himself  declared  against  any  deviation 
from  Greek  doctrine  and  custom. 
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m  the  agreement.  After,  on  this  basis,  the  Emperor  had  a?5nred 
himaelf  of  the  promise  of  Latin  assistance,  union  was  also  arrived 
at  on  the  other  questions  in  controversy  (purgatory,  saorifioe  of 
the  maas^  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope,  not  without  great  ambiguity  on  both  sides).  On  the  6tl!i 
July,  1439,  there  followed  the  solemn  proclftmatioiL  of  the  Decree 
of  UnioiL  by  Jutiiis  C^abini  in  the  Latin  language,  and  BaaaAntov 
in  the  Ghreek.  The  aeknowledgment  of  the  Soman  primacy,  which, 
moreover,  was  moat  ambignonslyj^artflE^'^^  made  worthleaa  by  the 
eipseaa  reaervation  of  all  ngnta^  the  Patriarch  of  Gonatantinople 
and  the  other  eastern  Pattiarohs.  Isidobb  iasaed  from  Ofen  (1st 
March,  1440)  a  pastoral  letter  to  aU  the  diooeses  in  LithTiania, 
fiussia  and  Livonia,  in  which,  raaintainiug  the  ancient  claim.s  of 
Moscow,  he  designated  himself  "  by  the  grace  of  God.  Metropolitan 
of  ELieli*  and  all  Russia."  and  proclaimed  the  union  concluded  with 
Bome.  But  he  was  att  rwards  anosff^'i  in  Moscow  by  Wassitz,  and 
aftSr  two  years  fled  thence  to  Rome,  and  itussia  r* mamed  closed  to 
the  union.  But  in  the  Greek  Church  the  union,  dictated  hy  the 
poMticai  needs  of  the  Emperor,  aroused  the  gr^P-test  excitement  and 
embittenn^nt^  The  question  whether  as  early  as  14^  a  synod, 
which  rejected  the  union  and  deposed  the  Patriarch  Gregory  HL, 
was  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  is  contested.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Gregory  IIL  recognised  his  position  in  Constantinople  to  be 
mitenable,  deserted  his  see  and  finished  his  life  in  Bome,  while 
the  promulgation  of  the  union  in  Constantinople  was  delayed, 
and  the  Feast  of  the  Union  was  first  solemnly  celebrated  on  the 
14th  December,  1452,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  prosonoe 
ol  the  Emperor,  by  Bishop  Ibidobx,  of  Kieff,  sent  by  Nicholas  V. 
and  raised  to  the  Cardinalate  ;  which  ceremony  stirred  up  to  the 
utmost  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks.  Immediately  thereafter  Coii- 
stantinople  fell  in  the  conflict  with  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror 
of  ConstautiiBople  i^23rd  May,  1453). 
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The  Time  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Be-action  and  the  Renaissance. 

1.  The  FAya^  ftwa  the  Hiddle  of  the  Fifteenth  Oentnzy  tlU  the 

Sofornuttion. 

Soureefi  Bartrol.  Platina  (p.  479),  fiom  Eageains  IV.  to  Paul  IL  a  contem' 

porary  source.  His  continuator  Ohuphbivs  Panvinus,  in  his  augmented  ed. 
of  Platina,  Col.  Agr.  1620.  The  lives  of  individual  Popea  and  the  Diaria 
Rffm.  in  Mitrat.,  Rer.  Ifal.  scr.  Among  the  latter  p^p^'cially  Stbphani 
iNFEbbURAi  Diariuin  in  Eccard  in  the  Corp.  hist.  vied,  aui,  Leipz.  1728,  I., 
and  J.  BuRCUARDi  Diar.  (1488-1506)  «et<  rer.  urbanar.  commentarii,  ed.  L. 
THUABHB,Far.  1888-85;  Aaimja  Stlv.  opp.  omnia,  BasiL  1651  iter.  1571; 
Cijuad.  d€  Pita  et  rebuB  gegtis  FHder,  III  in  Kollar,  Anal,  ifontm., 
Vindob.  II.,  130 ;  ejusd.  epp.,  Col.  1474,  Norimh.  1481  aod  frequently ; 
cf.  G.  VoiOT,  in  the  AKOG.  VI.,  Wsan  1866 ;  ejusd.  orationes  pol.  et 
eccl.  ed.  Mansi,  Lucsb  1755-59,  2  vols.;  ejusd.  opp.  in^'f^fd,  ed.  J.  Cugnoni, 
Rom.  1883. — Ciaconii  vit(B  et  rcsij.  Pont.  Rom.  ab  (jUtomo  rec..  8  vols., 
Rom.  1G77 ;  Creiqhton,  A  history  of  the  Pap.  during  the  period  of  the 
Htf^  vol.  i-!H.,  London  1882  and  1887 ;  Pastor,  O.  d,  Pdpste  (vid.  L  flO) 
i.  and  ii^  1886  and  1889 ;  G.  Storza,  ^Tte.  F.  in  German  by  Hoback, 
Innsbr.  1888 ;  Kaysbr  in  Jgg.  vi. ;  G.  Voigt,  Bnita  dte*  Piceolomtnt  als 
Pius  11.  u.  s.  ZA.,S  vols.,  Brl.  1866-63;  F.  Grboorovius,  />/cr.  Borgia^ 
3rd  ed.,  2  vols.,  Smn-.  ISTG ;  M.  Brosch,  Afcx.  VI.  u.  8.  Tochter  in  HZ., 
vol.33;  C.  V.  HoKLKu.  Uon  Hodrigo  de  JJurga  tt.  s.  Sf}kne,  Wien  1889; 
Ch.  Yriartb,  les  Borgia  {C^sare),  2  vols.,  Par.  li>S9  ;  M.  Brosch,  P.  Julius 
II  u.  d.  Or&ndung  de»  Eirehenstaats,  Gttg.  1878;  id.,  O,  d.  EirehmuL  I., 
QVtg»  1880;  Bofloon,  and  p<nUif>  of  Leo  X,  Liverp.  1804,  London  1806, 
in  German  by  Glasbb  with  notes  by  Hbmkb,  8  toIs.,  Lpe.  1808,  Wien  1818. 

Nicholas  V.^  the  promoter  of  the  now  strong  liuinamst  tendency, 
and  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library,  lived  to  see  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  nuw  suiMinuiiied  a  crusade  and  ordained  an 
ecclesiastical  tithe  for  that  purpose.  But  the  profound  excitement 
oi  men  s  minds  over  that  event  nevertheless  failed  of  a  correspond- 
,  ing  result.  The  princes  and  powers  remained  entangled  among 
their  nearest  and  conflicting  interests ;  at  the  German  Diet  it  was 
thought  that  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  merely  wanted  money, 
and  support  against  the  Turks  was  conceded  to  the  Hongariaae 
only.  Even  in  Borne  shortly  before  the  catastrophe  opinions 
differed  on  the  question  whether  assistance  ought  to  be  sjfforded 
to  the  heretical  Greeks.^  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the  restless  Gaijxtds 

^  Vid.  the  memorial  of  Deeember,  1452,  in  Fromiiaiin,  1.c.,  page  426  sqq?^ 
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in.  (Alf.  Borgia,  1465-58)  able  to  rouse  men  to  action.  Charles  VIl. 
forbade  the  preaching  of  t  he  crusade  in  France,  and  only  conceded 
an  ecclesiastical  tithe  under  reeervation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  French  Church;  but  many  of  the  clergy  and  the  nniTorsitj 
of  Pans  appealed  against  it  to  a  general  council.  In  Germany  the 
princes,  in  the  fore  rank  the  Archbishops  of  Mayenoe  and  Treves, 
wished  to  utilize  the  opportunity  to  make  the  recognition  of  the 
Pope  and  complaisance  towards  his  demands  conditional  on  the 
renewal  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church — a  kind  of  pragmatic  sanction 
%.e.  really  to  take  political  and  financial  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion. Howerer,  the  Emperor  Frederick  m.,  advised  by  Aeness 
Silvius,  did  homage  to  Calixtus  III.  without  further  question^  and 
the  (xerman  opposition  remained  mere  compliiiut,  such  as  was  raistMj 
by  Martin  Mayer,*  the  Chancellor  of  Maj^ence,  and  Aeneas  Silvias 
sought  tn  refute  in  the  treatise  Dp  rifn,  sifu^  moribuH  et  condii /■> 
GcrmanKV,  m  accordance  with  the  st  Ipuuit  of  the  decided  papAi 
system  which  he  had  already  adopted.  For  this ^eneas  was 
made  a  cardinal,  and  Calixtus  explained  pretty  plainly  to  the  Em- 
peror that  the  observance  of  the  Concordat  depended  on  his  good 
pleasure. 

After  the  I  itli  of  Calixtus,  Aeneas  himself  succeeded  to  the 
papal  See  as  Pu  s  II.  (1458-64).  witty,  learned,  shrewd,  and  energetic, 
a  MvolousJu^manist^worldlingy  who  threw  himself  into  the  interests 
of  the  restored  Papacy  with  the  same  adroitness  as  he  had  formerly 
into  those  of  the  Gouncil.  Only  moral  inspiration  was  lacking  to 
this  diplomatic  Pope.  Opposition  to  the  Turks  obyionsly  occupied 
the  front  rank  among  the  interests  of  a  pope.  But  the  attempted 
foundation  of  new  knightly  orders  was  of  no  duration.  At  the 
Congress  of  Prinr.f^  Mantua  (1459),  which  was  laboriously 
brought  about  and  sparsely  attended,  he  obtained  from  a  few  powers 
the  promise  of  help  in  the  matter  of  the  Turks,  but  amid  the  diver- 
sity of  political  interests  iudilference  prevented  any  common  action 
from  being  taken.  A  didactic  letter  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  ( 146l  i 
naturally  remained  without  effect.  Snbst  i|uently  he  wished  t'^ 
])lace  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusading  army,  for  which  purpose 
the  Koman  alum-bed  discovered  in  1462  was  to  supply  the  means. 
But  only  tardily  were  a  few  Venetian  vessels  found  for  the  enter- 
piiae.   Then,  in  1464,  he  was  called  away  by  death. 

More  important  for  him  was  the  establishment  of  the  papal 
authority  which  had  been  shattered  by  the  period  of  the  Councils. 
He  declared  m 1 1 i^i^MnM}-  against  the  principles  of  Kostnitz  and  Bftle, 

*  Letter  to  Aen.  Sylirius  of  Slat  Aagost,  1467. 
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which  he  had  once  so  vigoruusly  defended,  and  forbade,  on  pain  ot 
excommunication,  app*  ali^  from  the  Pope  to  a  council,  to  which  it 
was  now  the  custom  to  resort  frequently.    The  mission  of  Cardinal 
Bessa.b|ON  to  Germany  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  enterprise  of 
the  crusade  <mlj  gave  rise  to  a  letter  of  complaint  by  the  German 
princes,  and  an  appeal  of  the  above  sort.    Duke  Sioismi^nd  of 
Atotiha,  Tghojas  laid  under  ban  and  interdict  on  account  of  acts 
of  violenoe  against  the  obtraded  Bishop  of  Brizen,  Nicholas  of  Gnsa, 
appealed  in  like  manner.    Gsbooby  of  Heimbnig,  the  tenacions 
opponent  of  the  Pope,  defended  his  cause,  bat  for  that  reason  was 
himself  placed  under  the  ban.  Archbishop  Disthbb,  of  Mayenoe, 
who  at  the  electoral  Diet  at  Nuremberg  appealed  to  a  council 
against  the  enormous  annate  required  of  him,  was  arbitrarily 
deposed  by  Pius,  in  1461,  as  the  centre  of  the  German  opposition 
party ;  but  the  conflict  wliich  was  thus  originated  closed  with  an 
agreement  by  which  Diether  abdicated  in  return  fur  important, 
concessions.    In  France.  Pius  sought  to  set  aside  the  Pragmatic 
♦Sanction,  against  which  he  had  already  ardently  declaimed  at 
Mantua  as  a  stain  upon  the  Church.    Charles  VII.  appealed  with- 
out hesitation  against  this  action,  but  his  successor,  Lewis  XI.,  agreed 
in  1461  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sanction,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour 
<of  the  Pope  for  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou  on  Naples.  But 
when  Pius,  in  the  interest  of  a  nephew  whom  he  favoured,  did  not 
accede,  Le^i-is  willingly  allowed  the  parliament  to  refuse  to  abolish 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  imstable  condition  of  the  Church 
to  continue.  In  Boht  rni  i.  Ggyoa  Podisbrad,  on  his  coronation, 
had  yowed  fidelily  uuf  obedience  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope 
from  political  considerations,  and  had  promised  to  exert  himself  to 
bring  back  his  people  from  all  errors;  and  Pius  had  diplomati- 
cally satisfied  himself  with  this  secretly  given  promise,  which  he 
now  interpreted  as  abandonment  of  the  Compacts,  while  Gieorgk 
PoDiKBRAD  already  sought  to  maintain  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
intluence  of  tlir  Utraijuists.    in  the  next  few  years  neither  George 
nor  Pius  was  in  any  way  inferior  in  the  moves  of  diplomacy. 
After  vain  pressure,  Pius,  in  1462,  declared  the  Compacts  annulled, 
and  cited  the  king  to  answer  for  himself  at  Rome.    The  document 
was  already  written  when  Pius  died.    The  opposition  was  heigh- 
tened under    his  successor,  Paul  II.   (1464-71).  Podiebrad's 
ambitious  plans  drew  him  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that.  In 
December,  1466,  Paul  declared  him  deposed,  and  in  1468  incited 
king  Matthias  of  Hungary  to  war  against  Podiebrad,  who  was 
entangled,  in  iar-reaching  political  plans,  but  did  not  attain  the 
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desired  end ;  for  when  Podiebrad  died,  soon  after  the  influential 
Bokyzana  (1471),  the  Polish  prince  Wladislav,  who  was  now  elected, 
was  obliged  to  swear  to  maintain  the  Compacts. 

For  the  popes  who  now  followed,  the  determining  interest  is  that 
v»f  maintaining  and  utilizing  their  political  position.  Family 
interest  and  a  self-seeking  policy,  often  faithless,  and  free  of  sil 
moral  oonsiderations,  make  nse  according  to  droomstanoes  of  tks 
spiritual  weapons  of  their  rank.  Francis  de  la  Bovere,  the  genenl 
of  the  FranciscanSi  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  as  Si.^i's  IV.  (1471- 
84),  a  great  patron  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  a  powerf  cd  nder, 
bat  a  reprobate.  He  was  involved  in  a  share  of  the  giiilt  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  the  Medici  in  Florence,  then  com- 
bated Florence  by  means  of"  the  interdict,  and  imposed  the  t)an  on 
Lorenzo,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  and  had  been  recalled  by  the 
Florentines.  But  the  Florentine  clergy  appealed  agaiii  to  a  council 
and  declared  the  ban  and  interdict  invalid.  Altered  puluical  circum- 
stances and  the  conquest  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  compelled  Sixtu> 
to  give  wwy.  Soon  thereafter  ho  sought  to  provide  otherwise  for  his 
nephew  Girolamo  Riario,  and  in  league  with  Venice  attacked  Duke 
Hercules  of  Este.  Then  he  suddenly  shifted  to  the  opposite  party 
and  in  turn  laid  Venice  under  ban  and  interdict.  After  his  death 
the  capitulation  of  election  was  intended  to  afford  protection  against 
nepotism.  But  the  newly  elected  iNHOOgKT  VIII.  (1484-92)  practised 
it  more  keenly  than  ever  in  the  interest  of  ^his  numerous  childran, 
and  the  cardinals  were  in  no  way  behind  him  in  this  matter.  Whfle 
Innocent  issued  summons  in  ancient  fashion  to  the  orosade  and  for 
the  Turk  tax,  he  held  the  brother  and  rival  of  Sultan  Bajasid, 
Dschem  (Zizim,  Zemes),  who  had  come  into  his  power  tfaroqgh  the 
knights  of  Rhodes,  prisoner  for  a  high  ransom,  which  the  Saltan 
paid  him.  Under  him,  Germany,  with  the  Pope*8  sanction,  was 
blessed  with  the  institution  of  trial  for  witchcraft  yrid.  infra\. 
Elected  by  the  cardinals,  corrupted  b}^  bribery,  Roderick  Borgia 
(Borja),  a  nephow  of  Oalixtus  III.,  now  exhibits  as  Alexandkr  VL 

1 (1492-1603)  the  de  epest  degeneracy  of  tli<'  Papacy,  the  stifling  of  all 
spiritual  motives  by  political  interest  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Every  vice,  especially  lust,  murder  in  the  interest  of 
political  passion,  and  avarice,  was  practised  in  Rome,  and  with  the 
greatest  mastery  in  the  family  of  the  Pope.  When  Charlbs  VIIL 
of  France  sought  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  hoose  o£  Anjon  over 
Naples,  FsannrANB  of  Naples  and  his  son  Alphonso  II.  retained  the 
Pope  on  their  side  by  great  gifts  to  his  sons.  Alexander  threatened 
Charles  with  the  ban,  and  seems  himself  to  have  looked  about  fer 
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Turkish  assistance.*  When,  however,  Charles  made  his  entry  into 
Home,  Alexander  had  to  adopt  his  party  and  deliver  up  the  im- 
prisoned Dschem,  whose  death  shortly  afterwards  was  ascribed  t/) 
his  having  been  poisoned  by  Alexander.  Alexander  tiieii  allied 
lumself  with  the  Tgn^pftmr  MAnnfrrTAi^and  Spain,  to  be  rid  of  France 
in  Italy ;  finally  he  again  approacbed  Lewis  XII.  who  had  succeeded 
Charles  Vni.  Alexander  loosed  his  favourite  son,  Cardinal  Cfis^R 
Borgia  (the  murderer^  of  his  brother  Giovanni,  the  Duke  of 
CancUa)  from  his  spiritual  rank,  in  order  that  he  might  pnxsoe  his 
secular  plans  without  hindrance.  In  gratitude  for  Alexander's  action 
in  granting  the  divorce  of  Lewis  of  Orleans  from  his  wife,  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  the  widow  of  Charles  VUL,  he,  as  Lewis  XIL, 
made  OsBsar  Dnke'of  Valentinois,  and  supported  him  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  central  Italian  princedom  by  violence  and  treachery.  The 
church  government  of  this  Pope  appears  merely  as  the  source  of 
financial  means  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  luxurious  and  dissolute 
court  and  the  pursuit  of  political  ends.  He  died  in  1503,  as  is  con- 
jectured, by  poison.'  In  the  strongest  contrast  with  this  reprobate 
Pope  stands  the  lofty  form  of  the  Dominican  Prior  of  S.  Marco  in 
Florence,  Gibolamo  iSavgnabola. 

In  his  sermons  on  repentance,  which  were  of  powerful  effect,  he  held  forth 
thoir  vices  to  all  ranVs,  rlemflnded  thorough  reforrTT?  of  the  whole  Church  and 
clerL'v  Hiui  rose  to  the  idea  of  a  national  regeneration  of  Italy  in  religion  and 
Qiorald,  of  which  he  conceived  the  restoration  of  tlie  repubUfioj^freedom  of 
Florence  as  the  Btarting  point.  The  way  wa*  to  be  preparedby  a  divine  judg- 
ment to  be  eacpeeted  on  Italy.  Politieal  aflUn,  the  expulsion  of  PrawA  njj^  ^ Hmm. 
and  the  interference  of  Charlbs  VIII.  of  France  promoted  in  Savonarola 
the  roliixinii^' poliricnl  terf<lf^Tir\-  v-hfrh  him  to  the  clear  expression  of  the 
idea  of  a  ripTinnr.rH.Hjjr-rApii^^lir.ftp  thonnranY,  in  whicli  tlio  ^vill  of  God,  the  fear 
of  Grod,  and  piety  were  to  dominate  all  private  and  public  afibirs.  For  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  prophet  and  theocratic  leader,  he  was  actually  the  most 
influential  man  in  Floreooe.  Amid  the  Tigoxons  resistanee  of  the  Inxariotis 
and  highly  onltnred  nobility,  with  their  loose  morality,  he  was  aUe  to  induce, 
worldlings  through  moral  agitation  to  br^^c  mddenly  with  luxury,  voluptnous-j 
ness,  and  refined  worldliness,  and  the  populace,  carried  away  by  his  influence, 
burned  all  thoir  frippery  and  all  the  instruments  of  luxury^^but  also  works  of 
art  and  the  writings  of  Boccacio.  But  the  theocratic  ideal  soon  declined,  and 
SavomiTola  fall  a  yidam  to  the  ficUe  popular  spirit,  from  the  time  that 
Alexander  Yl^  the  hierarehy,  and  the  other  orders  prooeeded  against  the  bold 
Christian  demagogue.  Savonarola  was  burned  on  the  2Srd  May.  1498,  as  a 
heretiCt  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  and  seducer  of  the  people,  but  his  Order 

*  Vid.  U.  ILkidenhbimek  in  ZKG.,  V.  511  against  the  doubts  expressed  by 
Eanke  and  Broscu. 

*  This  also  is  controverted,  though  hardly  with  justification. 

*  He  himself  or  his  son  Caesar  is  said  to  haye  mixed  the  poison  for  another. 
But  the  point  caviot  be  strictly  proved. 
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always  maintaixked  his  innocence  and  blamelessness  as  a  churchman,  even  after 
Lutibw  had  canoniEdd  bim,  in  spite  of  tlie  Pope  and  all  papii>t3.  In  spite  of  tbs 
monastic  one-sidedness  of  his  ideas  of  reform,  bis  seal  was  supported  by  deepsr 

views  of  the  faith,  which  Luther  oonld  understand  in  his  own  sense.  InSarona* 
rola's  Meditations  on  the  li.  and  xxxi.  psalms,  written  in  prison  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  which  Lutlier  csdited  witli  a  jin^faco  [rid.  oj)p.  var.  arg.  493), 
it  was  the  assurance  of  faith,  which  in  face  of  death  broke  through  all  ecclea* 
astical  and  monastic  prejudices,  and  rested  solely  on  the  free  divine  m«cj 
without  regard  to  merit  hy  works,  whieh  Luther  found  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases  of  medieeval  piety.    The  monstrous  apostasy  of  the    modern  "  Chudb 
from  the  apostolic  ideal  necessarily  led  Savonarola  to  break  through  the  Roman 
conception  of  the  Church.   Christendom,  he  said,  had  to-day  become  a  Jewish 
people,  the  true  Church  had  been  destroyed  and  a  false  one  built  of  Chrl^tiaas 
who  were  material  for  the  tire  of  hell.   The  elect  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace 
are  die  true  Ohureh.  In  the  last  and  supreme  resort  they  axe  not  hound  bj 
external  ecelesiastiieal  power,  where  it  appears  plainly  unchristian ;  by  its  un- 
righteous ban  they  cannot  be  cut  off  from  Christ.  "If  Christ  aboolve  thee  not, 
then  what  avail  thee  all  other  ahsohitions?   Christ  says :  I  will  stand  by  thc^ 
who  are  accursed,  and  tlie  devil  stands  by  tlio^o  w}]o  are  ble''''-*^!     Those  are 
not  cut  off  from  Christ,  who  bear  his  death  in  liieir  mortal  iKxiifS."'  E-jually 
certain  of  his  vocation  as  a  reformer,  as  of  his  gifts  as  a  prophet,  Savonarola 
summoned  the  princes  to  oalla  general  oouncil,  to  release  Christendom  from  an 
Aksander  VI.— Opp.  Lugd*  1688-40,  in  6  vols.    His  sermons,  mostly  taken 
down  by  hearers,  Flor.  148Ssqq*    Among  numerous  tractates  often  edited 
singly:  Triomfo  ilella  croce ;  Compendio  'U  rivelazioni.    Vid.  his  devotional 
writings,  in  German  by  Rapp,  StuttR.  1834i ;  P.  Villari.  Storia  di  Gir.  S.,  2 
vols.,  2nd  ed..  Fir.  18.S7  (the  first  edition,  1853,  already  utilized  by  K.  Hash, 
Neue  Propheten,  'ind  ed.,  1861 }  translated  into  German  1868) ;  ^  KaniwK,  ^r. 
tt.  d,  flormt.  RepubUk  in  his  hist,  biogr.  Shadimi^  1077  (Works,  toL  40) ;  A. 
Ohb&abdi,  ^aevi  Documadi  e  tkudi  t'nC.  a  Gir.  8.  1887. 

After  the  short  pontificate  of  Pius  III.  (beptember-October,  ieM_t3), 
who  had  promised  a  General  Council  in  his  capitulation  of  election, 
Giuliano  della  Revere  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  aa  Julius  LL 
(1503-13),  the  Pope  of  art,  war  and  politics  who  expelled  CsBsar 
Borgia  anci  sought  to  separate  parts  of  the  State  of  the  Church  from 
over-powerful  Venice.  Heconcludr  d  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
Lewis  of  France,  and  the  King  of  Kaples  the  LeagnA  of  Caia1in| 
(1606),  against  Yenioe,  but  subeeqaently,  in  opposition  to  France, 
which  was  pressing  threateningly  into  Lomhaioly,  gladly  made 
peace  with  Yenice,  whioh  humbled  itself,  and  now  advanoed  against 
France.  Under  these  cironmstanoes,  Lewis,  who  in  1499  had  al- 
ready again  declared  the  Pragmatic- Sanction  of  1438  legally  vahd, 
once  more  fostered  the  ecclesiastioal  opposition.  When  the  Pope 
conferred  a  French  bishopric,  Lewis  stopped  the  revenues  of  all 
holders  of  French  and  Aiiianese  benefices  who  resided  with  the 
Curia,  and  cau^d  a  National  Council  to  be  held  in  Tours  (1510), 

^  [English  translation,  London  189a] 
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which  demanded  a  General  Conncil  and  some  sort  of  representa- 
tive body  for  the  exercise  of  papal  functions  during  the  quarrel. 
This  also  occasioned  the  revival  in  Germany  of  the  old  accus- 
tomofi  complaints  and  demands.  Germany,  m  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  Concordat,  had  in  special  measure  become 
a  finaaoial  source  for  the  Curia.  In  order  to  stave  off  serious  re- 
forms, the  popes  had  preferred  to  concede  rights  and  privileges  in 
their  national  churches  to  the  Emperor  and  the  more  powerfai 
€^rman  territorial  princes.  While,  therefore,  the  Pope  was  on- 
remitting  in  his  exertions  to  increase  under  all  sorts  of  titles  his 
revennss  from  the  national  chmches,  the  national  rolers  strove  no 
less  to  increase  theirinflnenoe  and  privileges  in  the  Church,  so  that 
on  both  hands  the  real  interest  of  ecclesiastical  reform  fell  into  the 
background ;  the  complaints  of  the  German  Estates  of  the  Empire 
as  to  Boman  practices  continued  without  intermission,  partly  in  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  after  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
Here  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  opposition  to  the  papacy  on 
principle,  but  of  a  bargain  between  the  two  parties  over  the  limits 
between  papal  interference  and  princely  government.  The  greater 
secular  authorities  of  Germany  had  gradually  obtiiined  very  consider- 
able concessions,  and  it  was  now  hoped  in  regard  to  the  empire  also 
that  it  would  be  possible  successfully  to  relieve  the  general  German 
complaints  of  excessive  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pope  (annates, 
taxes,  expectancies,  reservations).  The  Emperor  Maxhiiliak  caused 
the  humanist  WnfFVBLiiio  to  lay  before  ium  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  and  soon  thereafter  attached  himself  to  the  anti- 
papal  efforts  of  France,  although  he  at  the  same  time  (1511)  also 
entertained  the  adventurous  plan  of  becoming  pope  himself  if  the 
sick  Pope  should  die.^  French  clergy  contrived  to  arrange  a  Council 
for  which  three  cardinals  furnished  the  invitation  by  subscribing 
their  names. 

The  Council  was  to  meet  in  Pisa  in  September,  1511,  bring  about 

a  general  peace  among  Christians  and  a  war  against  the  Turks, 

and  effect  the  reformation  of  the  Church  m  licud  and  members,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  defects  in  ecclesiastical  life.''  Pope  Ji  lius  re- 
sponded on  his  side  by  convokincr  a  General  Council  u>  liie  Lateran 
for  the  following  year,  concluded  a  lea  jrue  with  Spain  and  Venice, 
and  condemned^the  intended  Council  at  Pisa.  It  was  Ojteiied  by  a 
handful  of  i^xeuch  prelates  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Ber- 

*  On  this  suldect  vtd.  the  writings  of  Jioin,  W.  BOhm,  1877,  and  H.  UuiAmi 
in  ZKG.,  in.  %  and  id.,  £  MixsdimiiVh  L  Ahsichten,  Stuttg.  1888. 

*  P.  Lhbmakh,  Dcu  pUan,  Cone  v.  1611,  Bnl.  187i. 
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nardu  Cakvajai^,  and  repeated  the  declaration  of  KosLiiitz  as  to  the 
authority  of  councils.  But  its  powerlessness  was  clear  from  the 
very  beginning.  A  popular  revolt  compelled  it  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber to  go  to  Milan  under  the  protection  of  French  arms.  Germany 
held  back  entirely,  and  Maximilian  even  allowed  himself  to 
drawn  over  to  the  papal  league,  and  declared  his  adherence  to  tha 
Laieran  Ckmnoil.  In  April,  1512,  the  Council  of  Pisa  still  ventured 
to  suspend  the  Pope.  But  when  the  fortunes  of  war  turned  against 
the  French,  it  retired  to  Lyons  and  gradually  dbsolved.  On  Ui» 
other  hand,  Julius  IL.  celebrated  the  triumph  of  gaining  eipression 
lor  the  papal  claims  at  his  CSoandl,  which  was  acknowledged  Iqf 
Spain  and  England,  and  afterwards  by  Germany,^  but  only  attended 
by  pliant  Italians.  The  &mons  theologian  Thomas  ds  Yxo 
/CAJBTAiruB)  defended  the  sapremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  whole 
Church  and  the  Council,  which  only  deriyed  its  right  from  the 
Pope,  as  well  as  the  Pope's  infallibility.  After  Germany  had  tho 
declared  its  obedience,  Julius  issued  the  interdict  against  France, 
rejected  the  French  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  summoned  the 
French  clergy  to  answer  for  themselves  in  Rome.  Soon  thereafler 
he  died,  and  his  succes»>r,  Giovanni  Medici  (the  son  of  leuzo  the 
Magnificent),  a^^EoX^.  n51B-21)  brought  the  rtimaiiu{*^r  the 
rival  Council  into  humble  submission.  Lewis  XII.  was  recuiiciled 
to  the  Pope,  and  his  successor,  Francis  I.  (from  1616),  reached  ou: 
his  hand  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic^  l^a notion,  and  concluded  a  con- 
cordat with  the  Pope,  by  which  the  Pope  and  the  King  divided  the 
liberties  of  the  Ghdlican  Church. 

The  free  election  by  ohapten  was  abolished,  and  the  higher  eoeleeiestied 
dignities  were  handed  over  to  the  papal  nomination ;  the  nr"»*f  and  othtr 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  awarded  to  the  Pope^  hot  the  King  was  to  havs  • 

right  of  proposal  for  that  nomination,  which  came  pretty  near  to  rojral  nomina- 
tion, and  of  these  revenues  a  cou.'julerable  portion  was  to  fall  to  the  crown. 
While  these  advantages  practically  handed  over  the  French  Church  to  tfc» 
crown  and  mode  it  a  politioal  interest  of  the  French  kings  to  inaintain  tbi 
condition  of  the  Chnreh  nnhanned,  Borne  had  the  aatiaf action  of  hmjiair 
the  Pngmatic  Sanction  the  laat  remainder  of  what  had  been  gidned  at 

sale. 

In  the  Bull  Pa^or  cBtemus  the  Pope  and  the  Gounoil  oonfinud 
the  full  sovereignly  of  tLe  Pope  over  oounoik  with  ezprees  oitfttioD 

of  Boniface  VIII. *8  notoHeus  Ball  Unam  mnctam.    One  single  VBWe 

resisted  m  the  \  ote  on  the  revocation  of  the  resolutions  of  B&le 
Bourges.    All  the  rest  gave  their  placet,  Leo  himself  in  the  wordi: 
non  solum  placet^  sed  multum  placet  etperplacet.    And  this  Poj*, 

*  The  embaeiy  of  Maximilian's  minister,  MaTraus  Lam,  Bishop  oi  Onrit- 
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who  thus  again  constituted  himself  a  second  God  on  earth,  was 
indeed  a  highly  educated  man  and  a  sagacious  and  expert  man  of 
business,  but  his  spirit  and  heart  were  not  in  the  ideal  oi  the  Ohoroh,  \u 
bat  in  art  and  humanist  science,  without  any  hearty  personal  |l' 
participation  in  the  Christian  faith;  he  therefore  constituted  the 
mediflsval  papal  ideal,  without  any  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  faith, 
which  had  permeated  a  Qregofy  VJUL.  and  an  Innocent  IQ.  Charac- 
teristic is  the  dogmatic  decree  of  the  Council,  which  still  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

^ere.  just  beforethe  birth  hour  of  the  Reformation,  stanrla  tbo  p.pp«,f^nfcly  ,11 
complete  victory  oi  papaTatKOltifaam,  imt  deserted  by  tA6  spirit!  It  is  true  t 
thftt  this  Gouncil  also  took  in  nana  tbe  constantly  desired  reformation  of  the 

Church,  to  which  it  had  been  summoned  in  the  striking  preaching  of  repentance 

of  the  famous  Augustinian  General  Asomius  of  Yiterbo ;  but  the  reforming 
decrees  were  conBned  to  the  inculcation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Church  relative 
to  filling  beneficfR  witli  ronlly  suitable  si)iritual  persons,  a  few  ordinances  for 
the  strengthening  of  tiio  cpibcopai  supervision  and  episcopal  ceiiiiortibip  of 
books,  and  so  provided  no  mitigition  whatevw  for  the  old  abases  In  the  pspal 
government  of  the  Chnreh  which  were  so  eeverely  felt  ^gy  the  Germsn  nation, 
much  less  did  they  touch  the  inward  mischiefe  or  give  an  impulse  to  the 
revival  of  the  religious  spirit.  The  Council  also  summoned  believers  to  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  ordered  a  crusadinu;  tax  from  all  countries,  issued  a  papal 
induli^onco  for  that  purpose,  and  imposed  a  tithe  on  the  clergy.  A  minority 
had  demanded  that  the  tax  and  indulgence  should  not  be  ordered  und  Lisued 
till  the  undertaking  was  in  progress.  After  the  solemn  dose  of  the  Council 
(16th  Uarch,  1517),  the  Spanish  clergy,  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous 
Cardinal  Ximenee,  refused  to  pay  the  tax  before  that  took  place.  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  in  Germany  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (1518)  utilized  the  old  complaints  against  Rome  to  repel  the  new 
demands.   (B.  Ggbiiaroi,  die  Gravamina  der  deutschen  Nation^  Beri.  lb»4.) 

8.  Humanism  end  the  Secular  Cnlture  ef  the  Benalsaaace. 

Literature :  G.  Voiot,  die  Wiederbdebung  des  Klass.  AUerthums,  2nd  ed.,  2  \ 
vols.,  Berl.  1880  sq. ;  J.  Bdrckbabdt,  die  KuUur  der  RmaiSMnee  in  ItaHen^  \ 
4th  ed.,  by  L.  Gbigbb,  3  vols.,  Lps.  1885;  L.  GnionK,  BeMLinanae  u.  I 
Bumamsmus  in  Itnlien  u.  Deutschland,  Berl.  1888;  W.  Gams,  Gmnadiut  I 
u.  Pletho,  Bresl.  18-11,  {Beitrage  L) ;  Fu.  S(tii!'Ltze,  Gesc?i.  d.  Phil  d.  I 
/^f>n<im.  T.,  Jena  1S74 ;  H.  Vast,     cardiyial  Bessan'on,  Par.  187s ;  A.  v,  ' 
Rbumont,  Lorvnzo  de'  Medici,  il  Mag^iifico^  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  Lpz.  IttHB;  J. 
Vahlbk,  Lor.  VaUa^  Brl.  1870  \  K.  Hartfslder,  K  Celtbs,  HZ.,  vol.  47; 
F.  V.  Bbsold,         vol.  49;  J.  Asghbaok,  dir  Wiener  Unio,  ti.  iftre 
Bumanisten,  W.  1877;  L.  Gbiohs,  J,  BeuehUn^  Lps.  1871;  A.  MOllbb, 
Leben  d.  Er.,  Hamb.  1828;  F.  0.  Stichard,  E.  v.  R.,  Lpz.  1870;  F.  Sbbbohm, 
the  Oxford  Ueformers  of  1498,  2nd  ed.,  Lond.  1861 ;  Th.  B.  Deummomd,  !!*•., 
his  life  and  char.,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1876w 

A  great  intelleotaal  power  of  a  secular  character  now  comes 
alongside  of  the  ageing  Chnroh.  In  the  West,  during  the  floiurish- 
ing  period  of  eoolesiastical  life,  the  knowledge  of  classical  literature^ 
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never  extinguished,  though  at  times  somewhat  limited,  remained 
haMi]>tTed  in  its  influence  ou  the  free  development  of  intellect  and 
taste  by  the  preponderance  of  the  positive  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  the  fixed  forms  of  scholasticism.    It  was  only  in  the  p»-rio<:l  of 
the  Church's  decline  that  it  entered  upon  an  increase  of  activity, 
and,  along  with  the  issue  of  the  efiforts  of  the  great  Councils, 
brought  about — first  of  all  in  Italy — a  new  period  of  culture.  Ot 
the  great  Italians^  Dante  (tl321),  Petrarch  (tl3^  l,  Boccacio 
(11875),  in  whom  Italian  national  poetry  kindled  into  flame,  the 
first,  the  author  of  the  JHcina  Ccmedia^  along  with  his  deep  pie^ 
and  enihtiaiaain  for  the  foith  of  the  Church  and  his  essentially 
scholastic  culture,  already  exhibits  an  inclination  towards  classical 
ideals.  Petrarch  became  the  founder  of  Latin  Humanism  and  the 
zealous  imitator  of  the  ancients  (eputoke) ;  Boccacio,  the  first  Italian 
prose  writer,  was  at  thesamejime  a  zealous  promoter  of  classical 
studies  {de  genealogia  deorum)  and  the  representative  of  wanton  wit 
and  the  derider  of  the  monks  and  clergy.    It  is  Ruman  classical 
culture  wliich  is  here  specially  fostered,  in  the  cause  of  which,  e.g,^ 
John  of  Ravenna  worked  as  teacher  in  Padua  and  Florence  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fift«^pnth  century.     Classical  rhetoric  and  the 
cultivation  of  style  begin  to  be  prized  at  the  Cnria.  as  is  sho-wn 
by  Nicholas  of  Clemanges  and  many  others,  e.g.  Poggio  (papal 
secretary  at  the  Council  of  Constance).    The  Bynu^ies  from  of 
old  had  command  of  a  much  richer  treasure  of  classical,  and 
especially  of  Qreek,  learning,  and  their  influence  on  the  West  now 
constantly  increased.    Immann  1  C( in ysoloras  shows  this  influence 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Council  of  Jnion 
at  Florence  (1439)  brought  dose  contact  and  an  influential  inter- 
mediary in  Bb^arion,  a  man  of  classical  culture.  QfEOBom 
Gbmi8thi  >  Pi.£tho.  who  had  given  his  advice  against  the  union 
with  the  Latin  Church,  but,  nevertheless,  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  worked  for  a  time  in  Italy  (Florence),  introduced  a  new 
leaven  into  the  movement  by  his  enthusiasm  for  Platonic  philosophy. 
To  him  Plato  was  a  free  antique  intellectual  force,  which  he  led 
into  the  field  agaiust  Aristotle,  who  was  sheltered  by  the  Church  and 
was  her  traditional  servant.    Tn  his  conflict  with  Gexnapu's  and 
othpr  defenders  of  Aristotle  he  at  the  same  time  leads  the  cause  of 
a  rej^i^ions  cultiu'e,  free  from  the  narrow  forms  of  dogma,  in  which  the 
classic  al  and  ecclesiastical  were  to  be  ideally  blended,  and  Bessanon. 
his  pupil,  shares  his  standpoint,  but  in  a  modified  manner,  deter- 
mined by  regard  for  the  Church.    After  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
numerous  Greek  scholars,  although  mostly  unimportant,  brought 
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the  Byzantine  treasnree  of  antiquity  to  Italy,  where  Borne  and  the 

Florence  of  the  Medici  became  gathering  points  for  the  revival  of 
the  classical  world.  At  first  without  express  reference  to  the  Church 
and  theology,  the  representatives  of  this  classical  tendency  had  not 
only  TO  combat  the  form  of  scholasticism ;  the  dogmatism  and 
traditionalism  of  the  Church  had  also  to  submit  to  Instc  in  al 
criticism,  and  the  study  of  language  had  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Laurentifs  Valla  (f 1457)  wrote  his  annotationes  in 
novufti  testamentum^  pxaotified  fltbilological  criticism  on  the  Vulgate 
and  historical  criticism  on  the  so-called  Donatio  ComtanHni* 
The  Inquisition  scented  the  danger  to  the  Church  in  this  new 
intellectual  force;  but  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  the  zealous  patron  of 
hnmamst  studies,  took  VaUa  under  his  protection.  For  the  most 
part  the  Church  was  left  nntoached  directly,  but  there  was  developed 
a  tendency  ot  spirit  and  taste  on  a  basis  perfectly  independent  of 
the  Church,  here  and  there  to  the  extent  of  a  perfectly  Pap;au  view 
of  life.  In  Florence,  under  Cosufijie'  Medici,  a  Platonic  Academy 
was  formed^  at  the  instigation  of  Gemisthns  Pletho.  MABSiLrus 
FiciNUS  (tl499)  translated  Plato  into  Latin,  and  there  was  nere 
developed  a  syncretistic  Neoplatonism,  v>  Inch  could  still  adhere  with 
credence  and  even  credulity  to  ChrisUiiu  elements.  The  young 
Coimt  Johannes  Piers,  Prince  of  Mirandola,  a  universal  genius, 
included  the  Kabbala  in  his  effort  after  universal  knowledge,  and 
excited  admiration  but  also  sensation  and  hesitation  by  his  -GQO 
theses.  But  the  free  impulse  of  humanism  opposed  a  genuine 
Aristotle  to  the  sophisticated  Aristotle  of  scholasticism,  and  to  the 
Platonic  Academy  a  peripatetio  school  in  which  a  strong  sceptical 
tendency  became  dominant.  Pibtbo  Pqmponazzo  (f 1526),  while  out- 
wardly sabmissive  to  the  Church,  regarded  the  immortality  of  thesoul,! 
divine  providence  and  such  questions  as  in  philosophy  merely  very 
doubtful  problems.  Among  many  of  these  humanists,  ejoaugntia. 
Le»  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  ancients,  was  regarded 
as  the  acme  of  culture ;  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  dignities  (Paulns 
Cortesius,  Cardinal  Bembo  and  others)  lived  among  the  images  of 
the  old  mythology  and  ofben  applied  them  in  ludicrous  fashion  to 
the  rhetorical  paraphrasing  of  matters  belonging  to  the  Church's 
faith.  Minds  bewitched  by  the  classical  world  fell  away  into  reA 
li^ious  unbelief  and  moral  frivolity  and  took  delight  in  the  most 
shameless  lascivities  of  Latin  pueiry,  while  they  looked  down  con- 
temptuously on  the  barbaric  schoolmen.  But  classical  studies, 
supported  by  the  free  and  luxurious  life  of  Ital}^,  also  formed  a  chief 
factor  in  the  rising  life,  specially  the  artistic,  and  in  the  secular 
culture,  of  the  Benaissance. 
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The  flourishing  period  of  the  Church  bad  brought  the  Romance  style  of 
architecture  to  its  full  development,  and  out  of  it  liad  developed  tlie  Ootliie 
(pointed-arch)  style,  as  the  perfect  expression  of  the  awe  an<l  reverence  of  the 
Christian  Spirit,  in  which  a  sensuotis  form  was  given  to  tlio  transceDdontalism 
and  mysticisui  of  the  Christian  faith  and  at  the  same  time,  amid  all  the  variety 
of  local  cbaracter  (Hormaiii  French,  English,  Qennan),  to  th^  universal  worldr 
dominant  power  of  the  Chnroli.  In  thia  process  the  art  of  building  bad  passed 
out  of  tbe  monasteries  into  tlio  hands  of  laymen.  The  corporations  of  the 
lodf^es  of  tlie  Freemasons,  had  in  strict  alliance  kept  the  secrets  of  the  ♦^•^ch- 
nique  of  their  art  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the  Church  and  finally  abo 
of  the  rising  cities.  Now,  wiiile  the  Gothic  style  remained  in  use  elsewhere  for 
building  churches,  in  Italy,  where — under  the  influence  of  the  monuments  of 
antiquity — Gothic  bad  never  become  so  univeml  and  so  genuinely  at  home, 
tbe  bnmanist  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  led  to  a  conscious  attachmsnt 
to  the  antique.  The  Renajggance  style  was  formed  under  these  influence  ixo^ 
the  time  of  Brunblesc'HI  1444).  Antique  models  proved  fruitful  in  pro- 
moting the  pursuit  of  plastic  art,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  already 
be^'un  to  bestir  itself  in  the  service  of  the  Church  (NicoLO  Pisano,  tl274). 
PH-intiiu^.  which  with  Giotto  (f  1384  in  Florence)  had  still  been  very  de- 
pendent on  Bysantine  forms,  bad  gained  through  Fra  GgyAHMi  A wmoo 
da  Fiesole  a  new  and  suljectively  freer  life  from  the  inspiration  ox  tne  oovdial 
and  devout  spirit  which  proceeded  from  S.  Francis,  and  the  unfettering  of  men's 
minds  led,  from  the  beginnin{j:  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  delight  in  renderinjc: 
nature,  and  realistic  apprehension  of  the  human  form  and  actual  life  (Ma8A1> 
OHIO,  tl428).  Fertilized  by  antique  works  of  art  and  ideas,  painting  placed 
mythdiogical  pictures  alongside  of  secelesiastical,  and  led  even  In  tbe  latter 
to  the  assertuHi  of  the  free  artistic  spirit,  a  deyelopment  which  reached  its 
height  in  IdBONAKDo  da  Vinci  (f  1619),  the  powerful  and  many-sided  artist 
^MxCHABi*  Anoblo  (t  1564)  and  Baphabl  (f  1520). 

The  intercourse  of  Germans  and  Italians  at  the  great  Conncils 
also  worked  in  Ikvour  of  the  transplanting  of  humanistic  studies  to 
Germany,  where  Erfurt  and  Heidelberg  were  their  earliest  nur- 
series. RuD9^F  Agricola  (t  1485)  awakened  disci})les  and  adher- 
ents of  humanism  everywhere.  Classical  studies  were  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  BiblicftLScrjpWfes!  His  pupil  Alexaxdss 
Hegius,  teacher  at  Deventer,  stood  in  close  alliance  with  the  Bro- 
thers of  the  Common  Life  and  worked  in  the  interest  of  a  cordial 
blending  of  homanistio  learning  and  Christian  piety.  In  the  case 
of  many  theologians  Bcholaatic  theology  was  associated  with 
humanist  efforts,  t.g»  in  the  case  of  Hbtnlin  voh  Stsih  in  Bdle^ 
others  at  least  were  on  friendly  terms  with  humanists.  Msny 
bishops  regarded  the  new  scisntific  life  as  a  support  of  their  efibrts, 
aiming  at  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  the  deepening  of  Christian 
sentiment.  The  Bishop  of  Vorms^joHAyN  tom  Dalbbbo,  Cantor 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  a  i'riend  of  Rudolf  Agricola,  stood 
forth  pre-eminently  in  this  sense  as  a  patron  of  the  iiumanists ;  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  society  of  Rhenish  scholars  founded  by 
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CokbadJOeltes,  whiolL  applied  itself  to  the  lustory  of  the  father- 
land  on  the  basis  of  hamaxListic  studies.  Dalbeig  also  brought  to 
Heidelberg  the  famous  and  most  fertile  German  humanist  of  a 

serious  disposition,  Joha^n^Reuchlin  (bom  in  Pforzheim  in  1455, 
died  Hi  1522;,  who  early  disUuguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  returning  as  licentiate  of  laws  after  a  long  residence  in 
Paris,  settled  as  an  a  lvocate  in  Tubingen,  at  the  same  time  taught 
Greek  in  the  University  and  served  as  Councillor  to  Count  Eber- 
hard  of  "Wiirttemberg,  In  his  company  he  visited  Italy  in  1482, 
shone  in  an  elegant  oration  before  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  came  into 
the  closest  contact  in  Florence  with  the  most  eminent  Italian 
humanists  (Marsilius  Ficinus,  Pico  and  others).  Granted  the  dis- 
tinction of  nobility  as  Eberhard's  Councillor  and  member  of  the 
£mperor  Maximilian's  supreme  court  of  justice,  he  learned  Hebrew 
from  a  Jew.  Even  after  Dalberg  had  brought  him  to  Heidelbexgi 
he  worked  there  in  the  most  diverse  studies,  at  Latin  poetry,  Gteek| 
and  Hebrew  grammar,  the  histoiy  of  the  world  and  oivil  law.  It 
was  soieniific  interest  which  drove  him  into  the  controversy  with 
the  converted  ^ew  I^feffigrkorn,  who  wanted  to  have  the  Babbinioal 
books  destroyed  on  account  of  their  blasphemies  of  Christ.  The 
attacks  of  the  Dominicans,  especially  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Hoch 
S'i  iiAiEN,  caused  him  sharply  to  chastise  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  the  monks,  and  drew  to  his  side  the  younger  men  who  were 
stirred  by  humanism. 

A  universal  humanist  culture  procured  for  Desiderius  Ehasvus^ 
of  Rotterdam,  his  absolutely  commanding  position  iti  the  republic 
of  scholars.  Born  in  1465  and  broucrht  up  among  the  Brothers  of 
the  Common  Lii'e  at  Be  venter  and  Herzogenbusch,  he  passed  in  1486 
into  the  cloister  against  his  will,  was  soon  freed  from  enforced  con- 
finement^ and  devoted  himself  without  any  definite  office  to  learned 
leisure.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  Paris,  afterwards  in  great  esteem 
and  veneration  in  England  and  in  the  Netherlands,  finally  from  1521 
in  Bile,  where  he  died  in  1596.  Soientifically  of  the  greatest  merit 
for  his  services  to  classioal  studies  and  thereby  indirectly  tothedogy 
also  (Gree|{.J!Ifixjrestament  of  1516,  paraphrases,  edition  of  this 
Fathers,  eta),  he  became  the  freethinking  opj^sasuLci  the  Scholastic 
method,  a  scourge  of  the  monks  and  the  lazy  clergy,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  (AcUigia  1600,  iyKwj^jdi^.^pLa^j  coloquia 
Irom  1518).  Shy  of  stormy  agitations  which  threatened  to  disturb 
his  learned  quiet  and  injure  hi.s  reputation,  he  sought  to  wcnk  to- 
wards ecclesiastical  reforms  on  the  path  of  the  new  culture,  by  pro- 
moting uniightenment  and  returning  from  formalism  to  simple 
truths  of  religion  and  morality. 
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In  England  (Oxford)  Humanism  found  In  John  Colet  a  close  frieud  of 
Emsraus  (from  1505  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  in  Londonl,  a  representative  who  was 
a  good  churchman  but  warmly  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  especially  of 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Scripture,  aud  hx  IjioMAb  MoRB  an  original  thinker 
wlio  contrasted  an  ideal  pietaie  with  the  state  of  aUDit  in  hie  time  in  hie 
tteatise  Utopia  (de  itpHmo  rtipvhlkm  ^aiu),  whieh  on  its  leligious  nde 
sketches  the  main  outlines  of  a  universal  natural  religious  disposition  within 
v.-hich  only  were  the  positive  religions  to  find  room.  In  France,  jACon  Faiier 
Stapuj-fn'sis  proved  his  sentiments  which  were  friendly  to  reform,  but  by  no 
means  di^jK^sed  to  break  with  the  Church,  in  the  jiromotion  of  humanistic 
studies.  lu  Spain  the  latter  found  an  induentiai  patron  in  Cardinal  F&aXdS 
^iMENBs^  the  founder  of  the  University  ol  Alkali  (Complntum)  and  originator 
of  the  great  undertaking  of  the  Complntensian  Polyglot. 

The  great  intelleotual  revolution  of  Humanism  worked  as  a  fertilizing  and 
emancipatiuf^  force,  as  in  all  departments  of  life  so  also  in  the  ecclf^siastical 
and  the  nearly  related  sphere  of  education  (.Jacob  Wimpfeling  of  Schlett>tadt!. 
It  also  greatly  spread  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  religious  and  menu 
renewal  of  the  Church  by  a  return  to  the  purer  sources  of  the  faith,  but  did 
not  itself,  even  in  its  morally  serious  representatives,  find  the  real-  religions 
sonroe  of  the  renewal. 

3.  The  Theology  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  fifteenth  Century. 

Literature  :  K.  Werner  (p.  464) ;  id.,  der  Augustinisjnufi  fhT  sfMiiercn  MA^ 
Wien  1884;  LiNSBNMikNN,  Gdbr,  Bitl  in  ThQ.  1865;  D.  Ma  i  zki;.  die  naiilrl.  Th. 
des  JBaim.  v,  SatK^  Bresl.  1846;  Fb.  Nitzbcu,  Qtaes^'ones  liaymundantBtZhTh, 
1889;  Nic.  Cuban  us^  vid.  sub,  no.  4;  C.  UiiLiuifK,  Stf,  e.  d,  Jt^*,  2nd.  ed, 
2  vols.  1866 ;  J.  J.  AXiTMBTBR,  les  pricurseurs  de  la  ref.  aux  Pays-Ban^  2  vola. 
La  Haye  1886;  J.  FRioORtCH,  jr.  Wuwl,  Begsb.  1862 ;  Dobdbs,  in  StKr.  18ia 

Amid  the  inflow  of  so  many  new  forces  of  the  time,  Gadei^  Biel. 
in  Tubingen  (f  1496),  represented  in  a  manner  worthy  of  respect 

the  scholastic  theology  Lurherio  received,  following  the  nominalist 
school  of  Occam.  Raymond  of  Sabuude  suugliL  new  |>ailis  ;  Lc 
sought  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  natural  and  supernatural 
knowlt  rlgp  which  had  been  produced  by  nominalism  by  means  of 
a  natural  theology,  wkii  h  proved,  the  agreement  of  the  bo(  k  of  the 
creatures  with  the  Biblical  revelation.  The  theolugicai  speculation 
of  Nicholas  of  Cusa  occupied  a  position  apart  {vid.  inf.). 

Fruitful  tendencies  towards  the  deepening  of  religion  lay  in  the 
Mysticism  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  and  the  theology  of 
a  Netherland-German  theologian  who  was  in  close  touch  with  this 
circle.  John  of  Goot  (Papper  from  Goch  in  OleTOSohen,  f  1475)^ 
nnder  the  goidanoe  ol  Augustine  and  Mysticism,  xepndiated  the 
Ghnroh's  righteonsness  of  worhs  and  its  senrice  for  reward,  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  divine  redeeming  love,  apprehended  by  fiiith. 
Jomr  of  W^L  (J.  Bnohrad  from  Wesel),  from  1460  professor 
in  Erfiirt,  subsequently  in  Mayence  and  Worms,  died  in  prison  in 
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1481,  after  a  reoontatioii  extorted  from  him  by  the  Inqoudtion. 
Wesel  sharply  attacked  the  eoclesiaBtical  practice  of  indulgence 
(adoerstts  MtUgentias  dkpuiaHo),  which  had  already  been  combated, 

though  timidly,  by  his  teacher,  Jacob  of  JtJTEBBOOK,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  &ho  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  remit  the 
peualiies  of  sins  and  the  external  Church's  abiioiute  authority  and 
freedom  from  error.  John  Wessel  (Gansfort),  of  Groniiigen,  an 
esteemed  theologian  of  scholastic  and  humanistic  culture,  designated 
Itu:  tnundi  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  for  a  long  period,  after  a  life 
of  varied  activity,  died  at  last  in.  silent  retirement  on  the  Agneten- 
berg  at  Zwoll  in  1489, 

Luther  found  great  kinship  to  his  own  spirit  in  Wessel's  warm 
grasp  of  divine  unmerited  grace  by  the  trust  of  faith  living  in 
love.  His  idea  of  faith  also  gave  rise  to  the  spiritualizing  of  his 
idea  of  the  Chnich.  Communion  with  Christ  makes  the  believer  in 
the  last  resort  independent  of  the  decision  of  the  hierarchy,  even  in 
regard  to  confession.  He  sought  to  spixitnalise  and  deepen  the 
eccleeiastioal  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  (Fr.  Waloh,  Manttmenta  med, 
€Bv.,  GHitg.  1767,  2  vols.) 

4  Attempts  to  Beform  EccleBiastical  Morals. 

purees:  J.  BuscH,  Ch rrm icon  Windfishemense  and  l/bri  4  de  rejottnaiioite 
monaster,  quorundam  Sax.  (iu  Leibaitzii  acript.  Bruimwic,  U.  470  sqq.). 
Ed.  K.  GauBB,  GQ.  d,  Prov,  Sa^^  Halto  1880!  JL  Gbubb»  J.  ButcA,  ein 
Sdih,  Rtformat,  des  15.  J%.,  iVaib.  1881 ;  id.,     B.,  Auguitmerpr,  xu 

HUdes.,  Freib.  1882;  J.  Evelt.  die  Anffinge  d.  Bursf.  Bened.-Congr.  in 

Z.  f.  vafeH.  (?.  w.  Altsk.,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  3,  :Miinster  1865;  Th.  Kot dk,  d. 
dentsch.  AugustiTiercongr.  u.  J.  v.  Sfaupitz,  Gotha  1879;  L.  Kellkii  iti 
HTb.  1885 ;  id.,  J.  r.  SfatrpiU  u,  d.  Anjdiige  d.  Re/.,  Lpz.  1888,  ex  contra: 
KoLDE.  ZKCr  VII.,  120  .SL14. 

RKXKT^ir.T  XT!  liad  already  adopted  measures  against  the 
BenediotineSi  who  were  sunk  in  good  living  and  laziness,  but  with 
little  snccess.  Voices  in  reproach  of  the  moral  evils  of  the  clergy 
and  monks,  and  attempts  at  measures  of  reform,  had  not  been  want- 
ing at  the  Great  Councils.  But  the  fathers  were  themselves  too  . 
much  in  the  honds  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  and  its  secular 
interests,  to  be  able  to  take  vigorous  and  successful  measures,  or 
even  seriously  to  desire  them.  The  immorality  of  the  clergy  was 
patent  to  the  eyes  of  the  Councils  themielv^  Aeneas  SvLyiuB 
treated  these  matters  with  humanistic  levity,  and  even^  Gersok 
accepted  and  excused  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  complaints  of  earnest- 
minded  men  ceased  as  little  in  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  as 
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did  the  growing  scorn  and  anger  at  the  coaneness  and  immorality 
of  the  priests  and  monkS)  who  heoame  a  favourite  object  of  wit 
among  the  homanista  and  in  popular  literature. 

The  Brotihers  of  the  CommoiLLlfe  still  eateroiaed  a  beneficent 
inflnence  in  giving  depth  and  vitality  to  religion  and  on  moral 
eondnot,  bat  entirely  within  the  bonnda  of  catholic  ecclesiaatioal 
piety,  and  this  influence  extended  to  wider  drcles.  The  Council  of 
Kostnitz  had  taken  the  Brothers  under  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Mendicant  i^^riars.  The  Sister-housea  of  the  Common 
Life  increased  rapidly  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
the  freer  forms  of  living  togetlier  led  partly  to  speedy  decay  or  to 
transformation  into  the  more  fix^d  forms  uf  the  life  of  an  Order. 
The  most  part  went  over  to  the  'i\  rtiarips  of  St.  Francis,  or  adopted 
Ihe  Rule  of  the  Nunnery  of  Wind*  slieim.  The  rest  were  regarded 
by  the  people  as  Beguines.  The  Brother-houses  fostered  the  pious 
mysticism  which  was  native  here  and  still  worked  in  part  as  a  real 
spiritual  salt.  The  moiin  story  of  Windesheim  was  supported  by 
the  Council  of  Bale  in  1435  in  its  endeavours  to  biing  back  the 
monasteries  to  the  strict  Bole.  Thus  Johamn  BuacHy  who  proceeded 
from  Windesheim,  effected  reforms  not  only  among  the  regular 
canons  of  his  oider,  but  also  in  other  monasteries.  As  sub-prior  of 
the  monasteiy  of  Solte  near  Hildesheim,  he  came  into  idations 
with  the  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Bnnfeldey  JoRAmr 
DxDiEBOTH  of  Haoen  (ab  Andagine),  and  co-operated  with  him  in  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  Bursfeld  Union  or  Congregation  with 
the  object  of  establishing  the  Rule  of  Benedict ;  for,  in  the  hopeless 
state  of  many  drinuralised  monasteries,  salvation  was  at  first  sought 
in  closer  attiicliment  to  reformed  monasteries.  JuLanu  Basch  and 
the  Congregation  of  Bursfeld  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  in 
North  Germany.  Here  there  now  interfered  the  work  ofLNiCHuLAS 
Ousanus,  who  had  become  Cardinal  in  1448,  and  Bishop  of  Brixen  in 
1450,  and  as  legate  of  Nicholas  V.  for  Germany  was  active  there  in 
the  establishment  of  peace,  the  visitation  of  chorohes  and  monasteries, 
and  the  annihilation  of  heresy  by  holding  many  synods. 

This  man,  who  has  in  teoeiit  times  been  stamped  by  the  Ultramontanes  as  a 

true  reformer  of  the  Church,  unfolded  a  policy  of  great  importance  against 
many  abuses  amonr^  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  took  steps  against  many  crass 
superstitions,  sucli  as  the  pilgrimages  to  the  miraculous  bloo«l  at  Wilsnack, 
which  had  come  into  vogue.  Ue  also  supported  the  efforts  of  Johaun  Busch 
and  the  Windesheimers,  hat  in  doing  w»  he  adliered  striotly  to  the  coofae 
cosloinary  in  the  Ghnroh,  preaoHed  also  on  behalf  of  the  Bomaii  Jubilee  In- 
dnlgenoe,  and  in  general  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  restofed 
Papacy,  while  Nicholas  V.  himself  nullilied  his  modest  attempts  to  take  steps 
against  the  miraculous  blood. 
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Nicholas  of  Ciisa  was  a  man  of  versatile  spirit  and  original  conceptions,  but 
had  little  success  in  attaining  clearness  of  thouprht.  Influences  of  Scholasti- 
cism, Eckart's  ideas  and  thos^  of  Neoplatonism,  blended  into  speculation  of  a 
soiiunvhat  pantheistic  tinge,  wiiich  was  accompanied  b,y  a  stronp  conviction  of 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge ;  not  truth,  but  only  probability  was,  he  said, 
attainable  (de  docte  \imi)rmMa\  He  regavds  ifae  CSiristian  religion  as  tbe 
most  preferable,  bat,  in  all  religions  he  finds  individual  rays  of  the  truth 
(l>£atojPf*  de.  pace  ^eu  cnncordia  fidei).  From  the  time  when  as  a  renegade  he 
attached  himself  to  the^urialist  policy  (1440),  he  showed  himself  skilful  and 
zealous  in  papal  business  (embassy  to  Constantinople,  L©f?ation  in  Germany). 
Op  p.  3  vols..  Bas.  1565;  De  studio  theol.  in  Schopf,  Aurora,  1857,  2.  Much, 
including  u  isketch  of  reform,  in  Dux,  der  deutsche  Cardinal  N.C.^  und  die 
Kirche  miner  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Begensburg  1847 ;  his  lifs  by  Kauhbdc,  Trier, 
1*^;  Sgbaxpff,  d.  Card,  u.  Biwh,  K  v,  C,  Mains  1843  (unfinished);  id^ 
N.  V.  C.  als.  Bfformator^  Tubingen  1871;  DOz  Lo.;  Stumpf,  dh  poUti$chm 
Idem  ITav,  C,  £61n  1866. 

The  Angastinian  Hannits  were  also  catight  by  similar  effort  for 
monastio  reform.  Hbinbioh  Zolter,  Gommissioned  by  the  General 
Prior  of  the  Aogustimans  wiQi  the  reorganization  of  the  Angnstinian 
oonyents,  as  yicar  of  the  (General  Prior,  nnited  a  nnmber  of  reformed 
convents,  to  which  others  also  attached  themselves.  There  thus 
arose  the  special  German  (Sazon)  Congregation  of  the  regular 
Augnstiiiian  Observants,  who  now  separated  from  the  CSonventuals, 
and  in  independence  of  the  Provincial  Prior  stood  under  a  general 
Vicar  elected  by  themselves.  On  this  account  the  General  Vicar, 
Pholes,  had  to  maintain  continuous  and  vigorous  conilicts 
with  the  Provincial  Prior,  from  whose  authority  he  desired  to  with- 
draw, while  at  the  same  time  his  zeal  us  efforts  to  bring  back  new 
monasteries  to  the  observance,  and  to  compel  the  recalcitrant 
monks  to  submit  to  the  B.ule  even  against  their  wills,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Saxon  ruler  of  the  country  (William  of  Weimar). 
The  General  Prior  of  the  Augustinians,  Jacob  of  Aquila,  jealous  of 
the  independent  attitude  of  Andreas  Proles,  al>olished  the  whole 
institution  of  the  vicariate,  and  summoned  all  Observants,  imdov 
menace  of  ecclesiastical  penalties,  to  return  under  their  Provincial 
Prior.  Against  this  Proles  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  an  enquiry 
held  at  Halle  (1477)  decided  in  fayour  of  the  Observants.  The 
zealous  champion  of  monastic  reforms  was,  for  the  rest,  completely 
partial  towards  papal  doctrine,  and  a  zealous  champion  of  indul- 
gences in  particular.  His  successor  in  the  Vicariate,  JoRAMir  voh 
Staupitz,  from  1B02  a  professor  in  Wittemberg,  brought  about  the 
alliance  of  the  German  to  the  Loin  bard  Observants  in  1B06.  The 
plan  ui  uuiting  the  Saxon  Provincial  Priorate  with  the  Vicariate, 
and  thereby  amalgamating  the  Observants  and  ihe  Conventuals 
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(the  Saxon  first  of  all),  was  not  indeed  carried  out,  but  the  establish* 
ment  of  peaceable  relations  between  the  parties  was  attained. 

A  similar  tendency  had  procured  a  growing  preponderance  and 
authority  in  the  Frandscan  Order  for  the  Observanti  (p.  460),  who 
were  recognised  at  Eostnitz  and  favoured  by  Engeniua  IV.,  al- 
though the  original  demands  of  the  spirituals  were  considerably 
modified.  But  they  entered  with  growing  ecclesiastical  zeal  into 
the  service  of  the  popes  as  opponents  of  the  heretics,  especially  of 
the  Fraticelli.  The  celebrated  Johannes  Capistranus  {oh.  1456). 
G^eneral  Vicar  of  the  Franciscan  Observants,  is  an  outstanding 
representative  of  the  strictly  ecclesiastical,  miracle-believing  and 
fanatical  spirit  of  these  Observants.  On  his  missionary  journeys 
he  made  a  great  impression  on  the  multitude,  was  celebratc-d  as  a 
miracle-working  preacher,  but  avoided  a  disputation  with  Bokyzana 
in  Bohemia.  The  people  ascribed  the  beating  back  of  the  Turkish 
xnyasion  at  Belgrade  to  his  merits. 

6.  Boms  geaturss  of  BeMgious  Life. 

X^ierafure:  Jakssbn,  <?e*cft.  d.  d,  FolXc  Mtit  Ausg,  d.  MA,  L,  14th  ed.,  Fteib. 
1887;  CtoTHEiN,  p6IU,  u.  rdig,  VoOaAewegungm  nor  d.  R^.,  Halle  1878; 

Kawbrau,  ZWL.,  1882,  H.  4  sqq. ;  W.  WEiTBRBXJnT,  d.  relig.  Leben  d.  dtsch, 
Volkes  am  Ausg,  d.  MA.,  Hdlb.  188(} ;  v.  Bbzold,  6.  d,  dtwh,  Ee/arm,  L 
(Onckbs  AG.). 

It  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  great  neglect  of  the  people  by 
increased  care  fbr  preaching.^^ 

Individual  eminent  men  worked  with  great  succdBS  in  the  old  iasluon  as 
wandering  praachen.  The  Spanish  Dominican  Vincentiiu  F^B^  (tl419)  had 
preached  from  1307  on  his  missionary  joturneys  over  a  great  part  of  the  Weet, 
as  far  as  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  anivonal  respect.  The  religious  convulsion 
of  whole  popular  masses  which  was  '^r>  nf  fen  produced  by  the  Mendicants,  led  in  his 
cas*»  to  the  repetition  of  the  penance  by  sconrgfing  which  had  already  ma«ie  ics 
upiHiarance  in  the  twelfth  century  (ji.  iit/;,  anilr  which  at  the  time  of  the  great 
plague  (the  Black  Death  1S4&-61)  hecamo  apowerfol  religious  popular ^detnic, 
which  excited  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  its  troops  of  Flagellants.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  they  again  appeared  in  Lombardy,  and  Vincentius 
Ferrer  also  made  the  people  who  surrounded  him  flog  each  other  and  sing  the 
peniryntial  sonp^  wlnVh  ho  rompocod.  Similar  excitatory  influences  proceded 
elsewhere  also,  e.(j.  in  France,  from  the  preaching  mendicant  friars,  in  Germany 
from  the  work  of  John  of  Cafisstkano,  hero  essentially  in  the  service  of  ecclesi- 
astical rostcnatlcn.  It  was  of  greater  importance^  that  the  need  of  omstantly 
instroeting  the  people  in  the  German  cities  was  met  hy  the  appointment  of 
special  preachers  in  the  chief  churches,  a  task  which  was  specially  nndertaken 
by  the  Augustinian  monks.  The  custom  of  regnlay  preaching  on  Svmdays,  now 
becoming  more  general,  is  attested  by  tne  appearance  of  great  numbers  of 
means  of  assisting:  tlie  preparation  of  discourses,  sermon-magazines  and  the^^o, 
and  the  great  uumber  of  editions  of  many  favourite  collections  in  the  tifte^th 
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century,  cjj.  the  Postlllct  m(.ijortH  of  tlie  Parisian  tiseologian  GriLLERMi  (in  75 
editions  down  to  loOO),  the  sermons  of  the  iJominican  J.  Hbkolt  and  the 
DomU  meuTt  of      Minorite  J.  vom  Wnman.  The       Sarmoiit  which  had 
made  theii  appeatanoo  In  Italy  (dnce  the  thirteenth  century),  became  popular 
in  Germaaj  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  dnadragesimale  of  i  }  <  Bale  Minorite 
J.  Grttscii  was  printed  twenty-six  times  down  to  1600.    Towards  tlie  end  of 
the  period  there  is  an  increased  need  of  homiletieal  directions  (Ulu.  Si  hgant, 
Manuulecuratorttm,U02  :  Hior.dr  I  )un(JBRSHeim,  'J'ract.de  modo  pratdieandi), 
which  in  the  valuable  Ecclesiastes  of  Erasmus,  i^ed.  Klein,  1820)  rises  under  the 
influence  of  humanism  to  the  rank  of  a  spiritual  rhetoric  At  the  same  time, 
preachtmmuy^rgmained  imder  the  curse  of  dry  seholaBtic  formalispi  and  sterile 
learning,  partly  it  merely  aSbrded  amusement  by  means  of  insipid  legends  of 
the  sftinti;  and  promoted  the  f^rossest  superstition;  or  it  enchained  the  popular 
interest  by  burlesque  jokes  and  drollerios    A  rnncli  ndrnired  example  in  retrard 
to  the  last  point  is  the  Dominican  Friar  C^hhiel  of^Barletta  (in  the  Neapolitan 
domain)  whose  drastic  popular  humour  dramatically  enlivened       eermonii  on 
repentance  directed  against  moral  frailties ;  opp.  translated  from  the  Italian  into 
Latin,  Brescia  1497  and  frequently ;  WaLmsDOBF  In^pvctTh.,  1886.  The  Fran- 
ciscans OUivier  Maillard  (tl502)  and  Michael  Menot  (tl518)  worked  in  a  similar 
spirit  on  French  soil.    An  attractive  picture  of  the  greatly  blessed  work  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  is  given  in  the  sermons  of  Johann  Veghb,  He  was 
rector  of  the  Brother-house  at  MUnster,  hnaily  of  the  Sister- iiouso  of  Niesing 
there^  was  in  intsreonrse  with  Dutch  and  Weetphalian  humanists  (J.  Hontanus, 
Hermann  v.  d.  Bu8ohe«nd  HurmeUius),  and  died  in  1604.  The  sermons  preached 
before  the  Sisters  in  Niesing  are  so-called  Collations,  not  artistic  sermons,  hut 
edifying  addresses  in  a  free  fonn,  such  as  were  usual  in  these  circles,  simple, 
popular,  aiming  at  the  practical  exercise  of  pietv  and  at  popular  comprehension 
(JoHAN.v  Vegiib,  tin  deutficher  Predit/pr  des  15.  .fh.^  edited  by  Franz  Ju.stes, 
Halle  1883).    The  famous  Strassburg  preacher  Gbiler  von  Kaiser.sbbro 
(flSlO),  a  friendly  aaeociato  of  the  humanist  seholaatie  Wimpfsldig  and  the 
German  satirist  Sbbastian  Brakt,  was  ahle  to  gain  fresh  life  for  preaching 
and  to  free  it  from  the  chains  of  Scholasticism,  and  make  it  serviceable  to  the 
religions  necessities  of  the  people.    Without  attacking  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  he,  in  a  powerful  and  often  drastic  fashion,  held  up  their  sins  and 
faults  before  the  people  and  rou.9ed  their  hearta  and  conscience.s.    He  preached 
sermons  on  Brant's  Nan'^enachiff  {Sliip  of  Fools),  0pp.  sermones  ei  varii  tract' 
atuBi  Strassh.  1518  and  ISBL  Details  in  Cb.  ScmoiyT  In  BE.  IV.,  797.  F.  t. 
Anros,  0,  v,  £,  Erlaagen  1826 ;  L.  Dabohbuz,  wi  r^fiirmaitmr  catAol.,  etc, 
Paris  1876 ;  Cb.  Sobmidt,  hi$t,  UtUt,     VAitaee  d  la  fin  du  XV,  nksU,  etc. 
Paris  1876. 

The  inTention  of  printing  was  immediately  ntilised  by  the  Church 
to  bring  the  Church's  means  of  edificatfon  before  the  people  in 
copioos  abundance,  postils,  plenaries,  legends  of  the  saints,  mirrors 
of  confession,  books  of  holy  places  and  pilgrimages,  finally  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular. 

Tlie  Church  had  often  pointed  to  tlie  duty  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people  (cf.  p.  821,324).  The  danger  which  threatened  on  the  part  of  the  heretics 
had  led  to  similar  inculcations.  On  Sundays  and  Feast-Days  tiie  priests  were 
to  incnlcate  the  creed  in  church  (Synod  of  Albi,  1254)  and  examine  the  laity  in 
confession  (Synod  of  Besiers,  1S61).  Along  with  tiie  creed  (12  or  14  articles), 
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the  Lord'a  Flrajer  and  the  Aye  Mkria,  the  matter  of  the  catechiam  extendi  te 
the  two  oommandmente  ol  love,  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  the  seven  deadly 
sina,  the  seven  chief  virtues,  and  the  seven  Bacraments.   In  a  single  case  the 

ten  commandments  appear  alongside  of  these  (Synof^  nf  I.  inibetli.  1281).  In 
the  detailed  directions  for  the  clergy  of  the  Synod  of  Lavaur  in  1386  v Hefele, 
VI.  721),  the  twelve  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal.,  V.  22,  cf.  p.  121)  are 
presented  as  precepts.  From  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  Decalogue 
is  fraqnently  utilised  as  a  mirror  of  oonfeesion,  and  the  woodeut  is  a  is voorite 
means  of  asdsfclng  edifying  religious  literatare  (J.  Obffubk,  dit  BUderlMMi9' 
men  des  15.  Jh.,  Lps.  1855 ;  G5bl,  Gesch.  d.  KaML  im  Abendland,  KemptaB 
1880).  Printed  sermons  (postil^),  and  esp^^ially  so-called  Menaries,  are  cimi- 
lated,  i.e.  the  pericopes  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  provided  with  glosses  (short 
sermons)  and  explanations  in  Gernian  of  the  pai-ticular  parts  of  the  mass 
(Alzoo,  d.  dtseh,  Henarien,  Freib.  1874  [Archives  of  the  Diocese],  Matbr  in 
Th  Q.  1674).  Prayei^hooks  and  legends  of  the  saints  ars  eironlated ;  popular 
treatises  on  how  one  ought  to  dispose  oneself  for  a  hleesed  death  beoone 
special  favourites.  Gbrson,  in  his  Optinatlum  tripartitum  de  prctctptU 
decologl,  de  eon/esftwne  et  de  arte  moriPiidi.  had  expressed  the  wish  to  influence 
the  f^ople  on  those  matters  by  pictures.  In  this  sense  ^vrvAdruts.  with  accom- 
panying text,  hecome  popular  under  the  name  of  artes  moriendi  (i-  l  .KiJi, 
die  deuUchen  SterbelfUchhui  wn  d.  dUesL  Zeit  des  Buchdrucks  bis  1520, 
KOln  1890).  Numerous  examples  of  devotional  literature  in  Yimcbis  HasacK, 
d.  chrisU.  Glaube  des  deatsch.  Volkst  beim  Sehluss  des  MA^  Begsbi  1868; 
Fr.  Falk,  die  Druckkututt  im  Dienste  d.  Kirche,  Cbln  1879. 

The  compilation  of  JBihlical  history  with  other  historical  and  lejcrendary 
matter,  as  prrvid.  1  by  Pktuus  C^estor  in  Paris  (tn79)  in  the  /iist>)r. 
scholastf  and  similarly  by  the  abbess  Hbbrad  von  Landsbbru  in  the  hortulus 
daieiarum  (ed.  by  Enobhabot,  Stuttg.  and  Tttb.  1818),  found  imitation  in  the 
so-oalled  Hisiatienbibein  (of  Quiar  Moulin  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  Low-German  Rhyming  Bible  of  Jacob  of  Maerlant).  Attached  to 
these  were  the  Rhyming  Legends  (cf  K.  A.  Haiin,  das  alts  JRoittonal,  Frankf. 
1845),  translations  from  the  favourite  vita  patrum,  etc. 

Translations  of  the  B\ble  itself  into  the  vemacnlur  liad  lonp  circulated, 
especially  in  i;  rauce,  but  wnole  Bibles  remained  a  luxury  of  the  higher  ranL». 
The  hiritiiGI  (Cathari  and  especially  the  Waldensians)  were  the  first  to  lay 
hold  of  it  as  a  means  of  influenoing  the  people.  A  ttanslation  of  the  Bihla  pro* 
duced  by  the  Cathari  or  Waldensians  themselves  cannot  up  till  now  be  strictly 
proved,  hut  the  Provencal  New  Testament  of  the  Lyons  MS.,  nssijnicd  to  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Foerstbr  (GGA.  1888,  753),  was  made  use  of  on  their  part, 
BS  is  shown  by  the  appended  Catharist  ritual  (L.  CLtoAT,  le  noui  eau  testament 
traduit  au  18.  s.  en  Umgue  proven^l^  Paris  1888).  The  five  Waldensian  MSS.  of 
the  Bible  (Paris,  DuUin,  Grenoble,  Zttrioh,  Carpentras),  which  all  represent  one 
and  the  same4ianslationy  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Wal- 
denses. 

The  resistance  of  Tnnocenf_TTT.  to  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
was  already  can';o'!  by  tlieir  being  used  in  this  way  on  the  part  of  heretics,  and 
likewise  the  probibition  of  the  Bible  by  the  Synod  of  Toulouse  (1229).  The  eccle- 
siastical disposition  to  hostility  to  the  surrender  of  the  word  of  Scripture  to  the 
laity  could  only  be  increased  by  WraLiP*8  graat  undertaking  of  the  English 
Bible.  Even  JoHM  O^rson  would  have  hindered  its  translation  into  the  veniaett- 
lar,  with  exception  oftKe  moral  and  historical  portions.  The  Bohemian  agita- 
tionSi  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  Waldensian,  were  necessarily  of  importance 
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lor  the  spread  of  translated  Bibles.  The  German  Bible  of  the  so-called  Codez 
Teplands  (ecL  P.  Ph.  Kumacm,  Augab.  1881*^)  is  not»  m  L.  SnLun  would 
believe,  itself  of  WsMensisn  ongin,  bat  tbe  eonfession  (rf  faith  appended  to  it 
is  Uuitol  the  Waldensians,  and  the  nuogiiiAl  notes  in  great  part  reveal  that 

the  owner  of  the  MS.  was  suffering  persecution  hy  theChnrch. 

The  invontjon  of  the  art  of  printing  now  immediately  leads  to  the  spread  of 
translations  of  the  Bible  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  In  Germany, 
before  the  Beformation,  there  appeared  fourteen  editions  of  the  Bible  (in  High' 
Ctorman,  besides  a  lew  in  Low-Qemian),  each  of  whioh  utilised  tiie  pvevions 
ones.  The  first  Bible  is  based,  with  the  Teplensiaa  and  the  Freiberg  M£L,on 
one  and  tl^  same  form  of  the  Vulgate  text.  The  later  editions,  therefore,  are 
not  inf^opendent  translations,  but  editions  altered  as  to  lan^rnage.  The  three 
oldcfst  are  anonymous  and  appeared  without  note  of  place  and  year,  without 
necessarily  iui plying  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Bot  oertainly  they  appeared  as  lay  ondertakings,  products  of  the  growing 
intellectual  interest,  especially  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire;  and  they  at  least 
ie*awakened  the  old  mistrust  of  the  Church.  Archbishop  BERTHOLD,of  i.vf  nc 
censured  in  1486  the  spread  of  translations  of  the  Bible  for  tlie  lay  world,  and 
forbade  them  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  where  thoy  were  not  approved  by 
certain  commissaries  {Vid.  BEuciKR,  la  bible  fran^uise  an  inoyen  dtje,  Paris 
1884 ;  id.  Us  bibles  jrrovengcUes  et  vaudoises,  in  Jiomania  XVIII..  353,  Paris  1889; 
BONHARD,  Us  tradueHcna  de  la  hible  en  ven./rang.  au  moyen  age,  Par.  1884. 
As  to  the  eontroreray  raissd  by  L.  Rmu^a^  dk  B^fi>rmaHon  und  dU  dUeren 
Hefarmparteienf  Lps.  1884;  on  the  subject  of  the  Codez  Tefdensis,  vid.  the 
writings  of  Kklleti,  Jostes,  H.  Haupt,  and  Borneman'N  (JprTh,  1888).  G. 
\V.  Panzer,  Nachricfiten  von  d.  altesfpn  ffpifnsrkfpu  Bibeln,  Niirnb.  1877  ;  J.  M. 
GozB,  Versuch  einer  Ifisforie  der  gedruckteii  n ieder sacks.  Bibe In,  Halle  1775; 
Kehkein,  Z.  G.  der  dtschen.  BibelUbersetzgn.  vor  Luther^  Stuttg.  1851 ;  W. 
Kbafpt,  die  deuieehen  Bibetn  vor  Lultker,  Bonn  1883 ;  W.  Waiaiob,  die  dteeh, 
BibeiObertettungen  dee  MiitdaUer$t  I.,  Brannschw.  1889). 

The  newly  reviTed  or  increased  religions  feeling  in  the  Chnroh 
now  assnmes  the  character  of  heightened  ecclesiastical  ruction. 

Pioty  clasps  at  the  multitudinous  ecclesiastical  means  of  grace  in 
their  greatest  degeneracy  aud  most  mechanical  performance,  or  seeks 
to  deaden  the  sense  of  emptiness  V)y  the  glow  of  relip^ious  fanaticism. 
On  both  liniirls  t  he  reibnned  congregations  of  the  Moudieant  Friars 
obtain  the  <j;ii3atest  influence  over  the  people,  and  by  mo\nng 
sermons  on  repentance  produce  momentary  contrition  and  cause 
great  masses  to  abandon  secular  and  luxurious  life.  Keligioiui 
lanaticism  also  becomes  a  powerful  lever  for  political  jenthaaiaam. 
(SayonaioU ;  Joan  of  Arc  ;  ^  Capistrano  and  others).  In  oivio  life 
the  enormous  increase  of  all  sorts  of  Brotherhoods  gains  importance. 
Under  the  patronage  o!  a  particular  saint  they  devote  themselves  to 
special  pious  functions  and  mutually  seek  a  share  in  meritorious 
good  works. 

*  The  oonasotion  oi  this  phenomenon  with  the  isnsticsl  spirit  stirred  np  hy 
the  reformed  Hendiesnt  Friers  is  ^own  hy  Simeon  Luck,  Jeanne  tFAre  d 
Oomremyt  Beeherehee  erit  eur  lee  originee  de  la  PucdU^  Mm, 
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The  ntsh  to  holy  places  and  seats  of  reHcs  often  ammee  an 

epidemic  character,  as  is  shown,  e.g.^  by  the  pilgrimages  to  the 

miraculous  blood  of  Wilsnack. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  roTUurj,  it  was  allef^d  that  in  tbe  ruins 
of  a  church  which  had  been  burned  down,  three  scorched  hosts,  each  coiuamiog 
a  dxop  ol  Uood,  had  been  found,  which  immediately  worked  miracles.  The 
qneation  whethor  this  was  truth  or  a  fraud  was  aealondy  controverted, 
pilgrimage  thither  was  forbidden  (p.  606),  and  the  whole  affiiir  declared  a 
swindle  before  the  Synod  of  Magdeburg  in  1412.  The  Bishop  of  Havelberg 
who  favoured  the  aflhir  out  of  pecuniary  interest  \vr^  roTn>>at*Ml  by  Archbishop 
Frederick  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  Provincial  Synod  of  1451,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Kichola3  of  Cusa  (p.  638),  forbade  the  exhibition  of  bleeding  hosts  as 
jiffiastly  ficand.  But  tiie  Bishop  of  Bayelberg,  behind  whom  stood  the  t>upersti> 
tion  of  the  people,  carried  his  point  with  Nicholas  V.  in  fiome,  and  the  niixaele 
swindle  continued  to  flourish  (Kawbrau  in  BE.,  XVIL  188).  The  miraculous 
blood  was  also  worshipped  at  Sternberg  in  Mecklenburg  since  1491.  A  priest 
was  said  to  have  sold  to  a  .Tow  a  consecrated  host»  which,  being  pierced  ti^  the 
Jew,  was  said  to  have  bled. 

Faith  turned  with  zeal  to  the  worship  of  new  saint8>  especially  of 
S.  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*  In  France  a  morbid 
thioDg  of  pilgrimag88~begina  with  the  childieil's  pUgrinage  to  St 
Michel  in  Normandy  in  1467. 

A  new  rdle  is  now  played  by  the  Mief  in  devils  and  witches, 
which  was  passionately  adopted  by  the  popolar  fancy. 

Even  under  the  Roman  Emperors  penal  laws  were  issued  against  magic  and 
sorcery.  In  the  development  of  Christianity  a  considerable  part  of  the  Oermanie 
heathenism  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Church  had  bem  obliged  to 
undergo  a  transformation  and  take  refuge  under  this  form.  Since  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  formerly  more  ingenuous  belief  in  the  devil  in  the 
popular  fancy  Imd  assumed  a  darker  character,  essentially  in  connection  with 
the  enhanced  contiict  of  the  Cliurch  with  heresy.    The  whole  of  life  seemed  to 
be  full  of  constant  contiict  of  the  satauic  against  the  heavenly  powers.  The 
notion  of  witches,  of  diabolic  leagues,  and  diabolic  amours,  of  witches*  Sabbatht 
and  the  adoration  of  evil  spread  powerfully.  The  Synod  of  Trtvee  in  1810  hsd 
declared— still  with  comparative  impartiality, — against  the  superstitions  of 
sorcery.    But  Thomas  of  Aquinas  already  developed  the  belief  in  witohe? 
dogmatically,  and  in  the777??WTf(?>/7n  inqnisitionis  Eymericus  f^ave  explanations 
as  to  the  sins  of  sorcery  which  were  to  bo  regarded  as  heresy.    The  magic 
which  was  punished  by  the  secular  authorities  as  harmful  to  society,  was  at 
the  same  time  regarded  from  the  eccleslsatical  point  of  view  as  idolatry  end 
blasphemy,  and  therefore  in  the  olosest  relationship  with  heresy.  John  ZZn. 
would  indeed  have  had  in(]uiring  of  the  devil  punished,  but  would  not  yet  haw 
treated  it  as  heresy.    But  the  Inquisition,  which,  especially  in  France,  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  most  flourish Int^  period  in  the  fourteenth  century,  could 
not  allow  this  darker  held  of  action  to  escape  it.    The  famous  jurist  BartOLUS 
(tl357)  gave  the  opinion  that  witches  must  be  burned.   The  Inquisition  by  its 
gloomy  zeal  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  this  whole  weirM 

*  Kawbrau,  CkMjMT  HaUe  1882.  p.  26  sqq. ;  Z^Ul^La. 
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of  delusion  amon«^'  tlip  jieoplo.  As  late  as  131i6  the  Parliament  of  Paris  still 
assigned  the  trial  of  witches  to  the  secular  jurisdiction.  Tho  great  trial  oft 
witches  at  Arras  (1459-1461),  which  brought  alleged  Waldensians  to  the  stakaj 
lor  witchcraft,'  aroused  public  feeling  strongly  against  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  subsequently  revised  (1491)  the  trial  and  overturned  the 
sentences.  But  meanwhile  Inxocbkt  VIII.'s  Bull  Summis  desiderantes  of  1484 
had  given  the  momentous  decision,  inasmuch  as  it  censtirccl  the  resistance  of 
clergy  and  laity  in  (Germany  to  the  procedure  of  tho  Iuqui.sition,  and  thereby 
to  a  certaiu  extent  authorized  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  Strengthened  thereby, 
the  Inquisitors,  the  Dominicans  Jacob  Sprbnobr  and  Hbihrioh  Imsttioris 
(Kriimer),  now  issued  the  notorious  XaUeai  maleilcaram  (The  Hammer  of 
Witches,  1480),  which  contains  the  whole  science  of  witchcraft,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  apparatus  for  prosecuting  witches.  Still,  there  was  no  lack  of 
men  who  doubtcl  'l)"  oxL^tenco  of  witchcraft  in  [>eneral.  The  doubts  of  Arch- 
duke Sigmund  of  Ausn  la  were  answered  hy  the  canonist  ITi,Tiicn  Moijtorts  in 
a  prudent  statemeut  of  opiuiou,  which,  however,  osseuiiaiiy  couUrined  the 
Archduke's  douhks.  The  treatise  Aniipdius  maU-ficarum  and  others,  ascribed 
to  the  learned,  and  humanistically  educated  Abbot  Tbithbiiius,  are  themselves 
too  much  involved  in  tlie  secret  sciences  to  afford  an  impartial  judgment.  D, 
Hauber,  biblfotlieca,  acta  et  scripta  magica,  3  vols..  Lemgo  1738  sqq. ;  fx.  K. 
HonsT,  D^mnuolrxjic,^  vols.,  1818;  ^o\a>\s,  Geschichte  des  Hexenprocesses, 
2nd  ed.,  by  Heppe,  1870  and  1880;  Eoskuff,  Geschichle  des  Taufels,  2  vols., 
Leipzig  1869. 

In  contrast  to  the  scruples  entertained  in  many  cases  against  tho 
system  of  indulgences^  in  practice  we  have  here  the  most  glaring  ^ 
instance  of  the  perversion  of  the  evangelical  saying  faith. 

Clement  VL  had  already  confirmed  the  theological  basis  of  the  theory  of  in- 
dulgence. In  immense  numbers  and  for  along  time  indulgences  had  been  per< 
manently  conferred  on  certain  holy  places  and  spiritual  performances.  But 
nlongsido  of  thc'^o,  tho  special  papal  indulgences  which  wero  I'rnrlaimed  on 
special  occasions,  and  brnnjjlit  to  tlio  individual  by  special  prcacliers  of  indul- 
f^ence,  especially  the  Jubileft  Indi^lgpnr^oa  (pp,  311^  4s7),  those  for  tUo  Turkish 
war  and  the  building  ol  St^  Jeter's  ^med  important  papal  financial  speculations, 
which  as  such  were  justly  taxed  by  secular  lords  and  goyemments  (eoecoriatft'ones, 
vid,KOLDByAugtistiner,  ]>.  They  were  certainly  also  eyed  askance  by  the 

monks  and  clergy,  who  feared  from  them  tlio  din.in  r  i on  i  f  the  incomes  of 
their  monasteries  and  fonndations.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  disposed 
to  renouuce  tlicse  sources  of  finance,  and  eliurchly  tiieologiaus  undertook  their 
doctrinal  vindication,  e.tj.  the  Augu»tiniau  Paltz  (iu  KOLDE,  p.  181).  Geilbr 
himself  in  a  modified  fashion  championed  indulgence  as  a  wholesome  portion  of 
the  Church's  care  for  souls ;  but  the  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  into 
this  pleasant  way  of  salvation  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  prudent 
precautions  of  doctrine.  Tlie  passion  for  collecting  numerous  and  curious 
relics  was  specially  insti^^ated  by  the  indulgences  which  wereattaciied  to  tliem. 
Tlie  1010  .sacred  relicii  collected  by  Frederick  the  Wise  for  his  cathedral  aftbrded 
an  indulgence  for  a  hundred  years.  The  powers  of  indulgence  attached  to  the 
relics  of  the  collegiate-church  of  SS.  Moritz  and  Haiy  Magdalen  at  Halle  were 
innumerable,  and  by  their  exposure  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mayence  in  1521 

*  The  term  '  Vauderie"  was  used  to  designate  witchcraft  and  lei^e  with  the 
devil, 

C.H— veil.  n.  y  N 
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liopad  to  fL-i  LToofl  bn^ineKs,  when  Luther  deprived  him  of  this  SAtisfaction. 
WOLTBiLS,  di-r  Ahijott  zu  JlaUe,  1877. 

Thus  the  undeniable  religious  improvement  of  the  age  and  the 

innmerous  attempts  at  a  purer  religions  knowledge  are  nevertheless 
indissolubly  involved  in  the  worst  distortions  of  the  Christian  idea^ 
|so  that  it  is  impogsible  tojpoak  of  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

A  certain  marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  Church 
certainly  took  place  in.  where  orthodoxy  and  fidelity  to  the 

Church  had  become  an  object  of  national  pride  in  the  course  of 
centuries  of  conflict  with  the  infidels.  The  Spanish  crown  pursued 
the  tendency  to  territorial  development  of  the  Church  (limitation  of 
clerical  privilugc^,  subordination  of  the  clergy  to  civic  law,  appoint- 
ment to  spiritual  posts  by  government,  otc.^  with  much  success,  and 
carried  it  out  victoriously  at  the  consolidation  of  the  united  Spanish 
nionarcliy  under  Fei?t>tnand  and  Isabkll  v,  The  Church  stood  in  a 
position  uf  nic-^t  docidecT  depon(J6nce  on  liie  ortliodox  governmenu 
anxious  to  proniot*^  the  revival  of  Christian  discipline,  and  obtained 
for  itself  from  the  Pope  extraordinary  powers  for  the  reformation  ot 
the  clergy  and  monks  and  had  them  carried  out  by  Mendoza^ 
TalavebA)  and  especially  Francis  Xihbnes  de  Ciskebo.  The 
dangerous  elements,  consisting  of  the  converted  Moors  and  Jews, 
were  relentlessly  combated  by  the  In^iQigition,  which  was  confirmed 
anew  by  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  in  14?S^and  is  not  indeed  to  be  con- 
ceived as  a  purely  state  institution,  but  as  a  papally  authorized 
mixed  institution  of  terrible  activity,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown ;  the  burden  of  the  Church's  blood-guiltiness  is  not  lessened 
by  this  relationship.^  The  exertions  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
therefore,  were  directed  at  the  same  time  to  neutralizing  the  foes  of 
the  Church  and  the  Crown  at  home,  to  the  overcoming  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  culture  amon!:!^  the  clergy  and  in  the  monasteries,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  brought  abouD  a  certain  marked  improvement  in  the 
Spanish  Chnrcli  and  ecclesiastical  science,  a  gathering  together  of 
the  energies  of  the  mediaaval  church,  wliirh  however,  especially  in 
this  close  leap^ue  with  the  state  power,  only  served  to  block  the  way 
to  really  evangelical  thought  and  evangelical  life. 

C.  J.  Hefelb,  Car(f»nal  Ximcnes  u.  die  Idrdd,  Zustfindr  .^^Tyxin/Vn*,  2nd  cil . 
Tub.  1851;  Maiuhnhueciiek,  Stud/en  u*  Sktzzai  z*G.d,  litform(Uionsx,,L)ft. 
1874 ;  id.,  G,  d,  kaihoL  E^orm.  I.,  ItfbO. 

>  J.  A.  LLOfiBHTjB.  MHt,  ie  VimiuisU,  a^Esp.,  Par.  1815,  tianslated  hy  liUVitt 
Gmttnden,  1820,  and  the  literatun  ia  Pastob,  G*  d.  FttptU  U.,  645. 
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6.  The  iiBoea  of  the  taetariuL  movommts,  tke  Waldentians  and  BolioniiKiL 

BntiireiL 

Sources  and  Literature:  pp.  391  and  398 ;  L.  Keller  (p.  543) ;  H.  Haupt,  TTal- 
dejuertom  ti.  InqiUsUvm  im  sudOgtl.  DeutMld.j  Fraib.  1890  (ZfGw,,  L  2) ; 
BOhricht,  GaUesJ^reunde  u,  Winkder  am  Oberrhein  in  ZhTh  ,  1B40;  id., 
Mitthl.  aus  d.  Ge»ch.  d.  evang.  K.  <h'>i  Klsass  I. ;  AV.  BuHM,  Fried r.  Reiser's 
lieformafion  des  Ka/'sprft  S/ t/mund,  he'ipzif^  1876;  H.  Hai  pt,  HTb.,  F.  0., 
vol.  H,  Leipzig  1888 ;  id.,  <l/'r  r<  /.  Sekten  in  Franken  ror  d.  Jii/.,  Wzb.  1882  : 
G.  F.  Ot-usENBEiN,  aus  d.  schuciz.  VolksL  d.  15.  Bern  1881;  pKii-iS, 
Plaiartner,  Beghardm  und  Waldensttr  in  Oesterr,  in  VOkTh.  XL,  1872 ; 
Wattbnbach,  Hber  die  Inquix.  geg.  d,  Waldewf,  in  Pommem  11.  d,  Mark 
Brandenb.^  Bcrl.  1886  (SBrA.).  JoACii.  Camerarius,  hist,  narratio  </« 
fratrum  arthod,  ecclesiis  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  et  rolonia,  ofltted  by  his 
grandson  Liidwig  inlHO'i;  Gixdely,  QitfUcn  zur  Ops^h.  <L  hi',hm.  Brilder 
in  FRA.  II.,  vol.  30,  Wien  1RB9  :  J.  Com.,  Unellon  u.  inter sh( It un gen  z. 
Geach.  d.  biihtn.  /Jrrtder,  Prag  IbTd  and  h2;  Palazky,  Gesch.  von  Biihmen^ 
▼ols.  4  and  5 ;  id.,  iJb,  <f.  Verh,  der  Wa!dens»  tu  d,  ref,  Seeten  in  Bifhmen, 
P»g  1809;  OiNDBLT,  Geitsh.  d.  bOhm,  Br,,  Prag  1868;  W.  Pbbqbb,  da» 
Verh,d.  TtOwriten  z.  d.  Waldens.  d.  15.  Jh.  (ABA.  XVIII.,  1),  MUnch.1887; 
thereon,  LosERTH, GGA.,  1889,  No.  12 ;  G.  v.  Zbzschwitz,  die  Ktifec/ii.tmen  d, 
Waldenn.^etc,  Erlanj^on  18(>3  ;  v.  Bezdi.d,  zflr  (lesch.  d.  Hiti^itf'iit/iiims,  IST  1. 
CI  further  55KU.  X.and  XI.  index,  under  Waldenser  and  Bruder^die  t)Ohm, 

In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  ecclesiastical  Inquisition,  8upp(n*tecl 
by  the  seeular  power,  amokig  the  heretics  repudiated  by  the  Church, 
(sects  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Beghurds,  Cathari),  the  Waldensianfl  in  \ 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  specially  obtained  wide  \ 
dissemination  both  in  France,  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  Italy  and 
also  iu  Germany  and  the  eastern  neighbour  lands.  In  Lower 
Austria  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  eleven  chiefs  of  the 
sect,  who  belonged  to  tlie  rank  of  peasants  and  manual  labourers, 
collected  Irom  various  countries  (Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary > 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  IiKjuisition,  which  iu  general  at  that  time 
pnifpoded  witli  severity  against  the  Austrian  Waldensians.  The 
Winkelers  in  Bavaria,  Franconia  and  elsewhere  are  also  to  be 
regarded  essentially  as  Waldensians.  Their  eonfef^sors  wandered 
about,  celibate  and  without  property,  and  preached  against  the 
Church  (worship  of  images,  merit  by  works  and  purgatory).  The 
Winkelers  attended  the  church  mass  formally  and  also  confessed 
minor  offences  to  the  Bomish  priests.  In  Strassburg  32  members 
of  the  sect  were  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  tortured,  but  in  spite 
of  the  request  of  the  Dominicans  were  not  burned.  Their  lives 
were  spared,  and  they  were  only  banished  the  city  and  bishopric. 

The  WftldeiuriaiiB,  who  were  also  firmly  seated  in  Bohemia,  neces- 
sarily came  here  into  close  contact  with  the  Hussites,  when,  after 
the  execution  of  Hns,  the  Hussite  movement,  which  at  first  was  only 
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favoured  in  the  University  and  among  the  nobles,  penetrated  among 
the  lower  strata  of  society  also.  Fbtsdbich  Beisbb,  of  Swabia^  who 
belonged  to  the  Winkelers,  attached  himself  in  Bohemia  to  the 
Hussites,  received  priestly  consecration  among  the  Taborites  and 
accompanied  them  to  Bale.  With  the  Taborites  he  afterwards 
worked  as  a  missionary  in  Germany  as  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop 
of  the  believers  who  despise  the  donatio  Con^tantini*^  against  the 
Church  which  had  become  a  world-power,  and  in  favour  of  revolu- 
tionary socio-political  ideas  based  on  God's  ordinance  and  Uiiristian 
freedom.'*  In  him,  W,  Bohm  tlionght  to  discover  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  Jlefut  niatio  Sigismttndi,  but  hardly  with  correctness.* 

Li  general,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hussite  movement,  a  close 
connection  between  tho  Taborites  and  the  Waldensians,  chielly  the 
German  Waldensians,  is  demonstrable.  The  hypothesis  of  a  deter- 
mining influence  exercised  by  the  Waldensians  on  the  Taborites 
has  been  one-aidedly  exaggerated  by  Pbeobb^  and  at  the  same  time 
the  recently  recognised  dependence  of  Hus  and  the  Hussites  on 
Wiclif  has  been  underestimated.  Related  currents,  which  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  proceed  from  the  idea  of  the  non-worldly 
kingdom  of  Ood,  purely  built  apon  the  law  of  Christy  and  combat 
the  church  of  power,  meet  in  the  Taborites  in  regard  to  their 
sodal  and  political  consequences  also. 

In  Bohemia,  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  ))arties,  the  estates 
were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  to  adhere 
to  the  Compacts  and  mutual  toleration  bas<;?d  upon  them,  oven 
after  Pius  11.  had  definitively  rejected  them  fDiet  of  Knttenberg, 
1485,  "Religious  Peace  of  15111.  This  left  the  nation  as  a  whole 
tinder  suspicion  of  heresy.  The  attainment  of  an  archbishop  of 
Prague,  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  who  should  consecrate  for 
both,  remained  the  aim  constantly  refused  by  Rome ;  the  Catholic 
party  did  not  reach  a  secure  ecclesiastical  condition,  the  diffi- 
culty was  tided  over  by  means  of  provisional  arrangements  and 
repeated  papal  indultM,  But  the  UtCftqiiistB,  who  managed  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs  by  means  of  an  IJtraqnist  consistory,  suffered 
specially  from  the  want  of  regularly  ordained  clergy,  as  Catholic 
bishops  required  candidates  to  abjure  the  Compacts. 

For  a  long  time  the^  were  able  to  procure  coiisecratiou  from  williDg  bishops 
iu  Italy,  till  the  Pope  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.'  AuQUSTiNlB  Luciah, 
Bishop  of  the  island  of  Santorin  (where  a  Lfttin  bishopric  had  formerly  existed), 

*  Vid.  Keller,  d.  llcf.  ii.  d.  r>7^  Urfnrmpnrteien  IHSn.  'iiU  sqq.;  Bsbnha&di 
in  JLZ.,  1876;  cf.  .7i  x(i,  F.IL  in  the  Ztschr.  Timnthrus  U  !Ml>7. 

*  Vid.  the  complaints  of  the  Utraquist  Diet  of  1478  iu  Palalky,  V.  1,  18& 
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who  lived  in  Ilaly,  went  to  Bohemia  himself  in  1482,  was  joyfully  welcomed 
thore  by  tlio  TTtraquists  and  protected  by  a  league  of  Utraquist  nobles,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  retained  there  in  precarious  <  ircumstaDces  till  bis  death 
(1493).  So  likewise,  Philip  de  Novavilla,  in  Mo<leua,  titular  bishop  of  Sidon, 
in  spite  of  Pope  Julius  IL's  counter  regulation,  betook  himself  to  Bohemia,  and 
WB8  acknowledged  hy  King  Wladislaw  (IGOl)  as  Bishop  ol  Bohemia  and 
President  of  the  UtiaquiBt  Consistory,"  but  soon  fell  into  conflict  with  him 
(tl«)7). 

Tlie  unitas  fratrum  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  genuine  result  of  the  Bohemian  move- 
ment. After  the  destruction  of  Tabor  by  George  Podiebrad  (1463) 
the  scattered  remnants  of  tho  Taborites  combined  into  a  reli- 
giously purified  community,  which  renounced  forrible  means  and 
was  related  to  the  fanatical  Taborites  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  later 
Mennonites  were  related  to  the  turbulent  Anabaptists  of  the  first 
period  of  the  Ee formation.  Kokyzana,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ac- 
commodation of  himself  to  the  Utraquists,  had  still  preserved  inward 
sympathy  with  the  core  of  the  Hussite  conceptions,  induced  the 
King  in  1457  to  afford  the  Brethren  admission  to  the  castle  of 
Snnwald  in  his  lordship  of  Senftenberg.  Grsoobt,  a  relation  of 
Bokyzana,  and  the  pastor  Michael  at  Senftenberg,  led  the  com- 
munity, to  which  many  Utraquists  also  attached  themselves.  The 
deepest  influence  proceeded  from  the  writings  of  the  pious  Taborite 
Pbteb  Ghelczickt  (Peter  of  Ohelczio  [Gheltschiz]),  to  which 
Gregory  was  directed  by  Rokyzana  himself.  Peter  shared  with 
Valdez  (but  also  with  .if)  the  rejection  of  military  service  and 
the  taking  of  oaths.  " Christ  iau  righteousness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
secular  penal  power  and  honour  of  office."  The  Gospel  (res^arded 
as  the  law  of  Christ)  is  the  sole  norm  for  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Law 
of  Christ."  The  communit}'  oi  goods  involved  in  the  idea  was 
proclaimed  at  an  assembly  iu  the  mountains  of  Keichenau,  in  the 
form  of  the  ideal  principlei  that  the  rich  man  has  only  to  administer 
his  goods  for  his  brethren,  and  that  each  brother  should  make  his 
last  will  according  to  the  law  of  Grod.  It  was  maintained  that  no 
secular  property  was  due  to  the  priest.  The  condition  of  the 
Utraquists  and  Boktzaha's  effort  to  obtain  acknowledgment  as 
Primate  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  led  to  a  breach  with  the  Brethren, 
who  finally  separated  from  Bokyzana^  GflOBOS  Podiebbad'b 
policy  towards  Rome  compelled  him  to  become  the  persecutor  of  the 
Brethren.  The  constitution  of  the  Brethren  under  their  presidents 
took  place  at  the  assembly  at  Lhotka,  not  far  from  Reichenbach 
(1467),  in  the  presence  of  German  Waldensians.  iiui  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  legality  of  their  consecrauon  seems  to  be  connected  with 
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the  fact,  that  the  pastor  Michael  of  £anwald  had  hinueH  con- 
secrated anew  by  the  Waldenaiaii  Bishop  SrEFiDBif  (f  1480  atYieuia 
at  the  stake)  and  consecrated  his  two  companions  presbyters.  The 
conflict  of  opinion  continued  at  the  CoUoqniAB  of  1478  and  1478 
permitted  by  King  Wladislaw.  The  need  of  a  sort  of  legitimizing 
of  their  bishop  by  maintaining  the  ancient  epicopal  succession,  and 
oil  the  other  hand  by  election  by  tho  Brethren,  hen^  sought  a  com- 
promise. There  soon  arose  two  opposed  parties — a  stricter  and  a 
more  moderate.  The  latter  was  victorious  in  1491  at  Brandeis, 
but  the  elected  Bishop  }*Iatthiah  of  Kunwald  (a  simple  country- 
man) overthrew  the  decision.  LrcA??  of  Prague,  a  man  r>f  i  bo 
greatest  influence,  who  now  came  to  the  front,  and  who  had  sought 
on  wide  travels  for  apostolic  communities  to  which  they  might 
attach  themselves,  after  his  return  tamed  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
more  moderate  principles  promoting  the  existence  of  an  orderly 
ecclesiastical  system  and  the  recognition  of  secular  order.  Matthias 
retained  the  episcopal  rank  (the  right  of  ordination),  the  judicial 
office  hitherto  associated  with  it  was  transferred  to  a  certain 
Procopiusy  and  a  close  council  of  the  community,  of  which  Lucas 
was  also  a  member,  was  instituted.  This  was  a  weakening  of  the 
abstract  principles  of  the  community  by  accommodation  to  human 
order.  A  small  rigorist  party  (Amosites)  held  itself  apart  in  the 
district  of  Prachin,  but  fell  into  decay  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  Brethren  confirmed  their  retreat  from  the  original 
ideal  conception,  inasmuch  as  (Synod  of  141)5)  tliey  abrogated  the 
writings  of  Peter  and  Gregory  so  far  as  tliey  no  longer  corresj)Ouded 
to  tlieir  altered  convictions.  After  the  death  of  Matthias  the  leader- 
ship of  the  union  was  trani?ierred  to  four  seniors.  From  the  tune 
of  tiie  victory  of  the  milder  tendency  the  number  of  the  Brethren 
increased  considerably ;  they  also  found  powerful  protectors  in  the 
nobility.  The  alliance  with  the  Waldensiaus  was  renewed  by 
journe3's  to  southern  France  and  Italy.  Brethren  were  witnesses  of 
the  death  of  Savonarola.  Writings  of  Bohemian  origin  were  trans* 
lated  into  the  Itomance  dialect  of  the  Waldensians  in  consequence 
of  this  intercourse.  Discussions  were  held  on  the  grounds  of 
separation  from  the  Bomish  Church,  obviously  occasioned  by  the 
hesitating  procedure  of  the  Waldensians  in  regard  to  this  point. 
The  Bohemian  treatise  ^^Of  the  Cause  of  Sepanx^m**  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  source  of  a  Waldensian  tractate.  An  attempt  of 
Alexander  VI.  to  convert  the  Brethren  by  means  of  Dominicans 
came  to  wreck  and  occasioned  the  adoption  of  new  violent  measures 
against  tho  Jjieihren  after  a  long  period  of  rest  (1475-1503). 
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APPENDIX. 

The  Schiimatical  Chnrehei  of  tlio  Xut  and  the  Itonuai  attomptt 

Mlwiftin  and  Union. 

Thb  Nestoriuis  (1. 417),  or  Chaldean  Christians,  spread  Christianity  from  the 
Persian  Empise  into  Asia,  as  far  as  China.     This  seems  to  be  remarkably 

attested  by  the  Syro-Cliineso  inscription  of  Si<Gan-Fu  of  the  year  781  a.d. 
<liscovor«d  by  tlu  J<"-niLs  in  102.*),  the  genuineness  of  which  is  now  pretty 
j;eueraUy  ncknowledt^eii  (cf.  Nkimaxn  in  ZDMO.  IV.,  .'>8,  1H50).  Under  the 
dominion  of  l^jiam  too  they  on  the  whole  enjoyed  considerable  toleration  and 
found  favour  with  the  CaliplM  as  physicians,  secretaries  and  the  like.  As  the 
intermediaries  of  Greek  Christian  science,  they,  as  also  the  Jacobites  (vid,  inf.), 
exercised  important  influence  on  the  3'outhful  Arabian  science.  From  the  time 
of  the  building  of  Bagdad  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  also  resided  there.  late 
as  about  1000  the  Arabian  chronicler  Albironi  designates  the  majority  of  tlie 
inhiibitaut.s  of  Syria,  Irak  and  Chora.s.san  as  Xestorians,  whoso  Patriarch 
^Cathoiicus)  was  confirmed  by  the  Caliphs,  but  was  still  consecrated  in  tlie 
ancient  metropolis  of  Seleucia.  Their  activity  in  eastern  Asia  is  indicated  by 
the  fantastically  decked  out  legend,  which  spread  in  the  West  from  the  12th 
century,  of  a  priest-king  Johannes,  who,  on  the  evidence  of  Barb cbr^us  (1126- 
118'j\  lias  been  identified  with  the  TTn(;-Kiian  (Wan?:-Khan,  a  Chinese  title)  of 
the  Tartar  KeraXtes,  who  was  converted  about  1(X)1.  But  G.  Oppeut  has 
identiBod  him  wtli  the  Ki  u-Cuan  of  the  Kerakitai  in  modem  Manchuria, 
(C.  Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien  I.,  Brl.  1832 ;  G.  Oppert,  der  Priester  Johannes 
in  Sagt «.  GescA.,  2nd  ed.,  Brl.  1870;  F.  Zabnckb,  d.  Pr,  J.,  Lpa,  1879). 

The  Mongolian  rulers  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  wide^spread  Nes- 
torian Christianity,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  every  religion  they  met.  The 
last  Ung-Khan  of  the  Kera'ites,  Toli,  whoso  dauijbter  marriod  Tcmujin  (after- 
wards called  Jenj^biz-Khan),  was  itjgard^l  a«i  a  I'bristian.  After  .Ien<.^hiz-Kban 
had  united  the  Mongolian  hordes  into  a  terrible  world-power  which  oversowed 
the  West,  and  the  popes  and  princes  of  the  West  came  into  contact  with  themp 
the  Franciscans  (John  of  Piano-Carpiki),  sent  by  Innocent  IV.  found  the  Nes- 
torian priests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Khan  Oktai  in  Karakorum 
(south  of  Lake  Baikal).  At  the  same  time  Innocent  IV.  entered  into  relation 
with  Ra!U?an  An.\.  tho  Vicar  of  the  Nestorian  East,  who  answered  him  respect- 
fully, but  no  permaneut  alliance  with  Kome  was  the  outcome.  The  mission, 
caused  by  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  of  the  Franciscan  Wilh.  v.  RirY.SBUoEK  (de 
Bubruquis)  to  the  Mongolian  Prince  Ssbtak,  whom  he  likewise  found  sur- 
rounded by  Nestorian  councillors  and  priests,  and  thence  farther  to  the  Grand- 
Khan  Masgu,  was  meant  to  utilise  the  common  interest  against  the  Saracens, 
and  so  induce  them  to  adopt  Christianity ;  but  the  only  result  was  a  religious 
conference,  at  which  Nestorians  coped  with  conlessors  of  Islam,  and  fiuysbroek 
with  Buddhists,  without  further  result. 

In  Perbia  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  under  HuLAOU  led  to  the  complete  iali 

of  the  Caliphate,  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  and  the  separation  of  Hulagu  from 

KubilaI,  who  had  hitherto  been  acknowledged  as  Grand-Khan.  At  tluit  time 

twenty-five  Metropolitans  in  Eist  Asia,  as  far  as  India  proper,  still  acknowledged 

su 
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tho  (  atlioHcos  at  Bagdad  as  tlicir  spirituul  superior.  Hard-pressed  by  the 
Sultau  01  Egypt,  Hulagu  and  his  next  "successors  sought  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  Pope  and  Christian  princea,  and  apparently  approached  Ohristianlty.  Under 
the  missionary  activity  conducted  from  the  West  Catholic  commimitiea  were 
formed  in  north-west  Persia, and  Franciscan  and  Dominican  convents  arose; 
in  fact,  in  the  new  capital,  Sultanieh,  there  arose  an  archbishopric.  But  there 
vvcro  fewer  Monfrols  than  Nostorian,  .Tacobito  and  Armc»nian  Chrii-tians,  who 
attached  tlieniselvcs  to  tho  lioman  Churcli.  Under  Nicholas  IV.  ( L.2s»?).  and 
afterwards  under  Benedict  XI.,  approaclies  of  tlie  Nestorian  patriarchs  to  Rome 
remained  without  result,  while  the  Mongol  rulers  more  and  more  fell  to  the 
share  of  Islam,  which  was  also  victorious  in  the  Khanate  of  Kiptschak  (the 
lands  about  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  likewise  in  the  central  Asian  Khanate  of 
Dschagatai.  From  the  time  of  the  interruption  of  the  alliance  with  the  East 
Nestorian  Christianity  decayed  there.  Finally,  tlio  convulsions  under  Ti.mcr- 
LEXK  (Tamerlane,  1309-1405}  forced  the  Pertiian  Ncstoriaos  into  the  mouutaixis 
of  Kurdistan. 

In  Sistern  Alia  Kubilai  Khan,  in  founding  his  Chinese  dominion,  found 
Nestorian  bishoprics  and  churches  still  pretty  numerous  in  China.  The  journeys 

of  the  two  Venetians  Nicol6  and  MafHo  Polo  brought  to  Gregory  X.  Kubilai's* 
desire  that  Christian  teachers  from  the  West  should  bo  sent  him.  After  the 
influential  action  of  the  (younger)  ^^AR^o  Pni.o  and  his  narrative  of  his  joiinie3', 
Kirholas  IV,  sent  the  Franciscan  .Iouannf^s  i>k  Montk-Cokvind  ( l'J!>!  -i:!2y). 
Met  with  Ijostility  by  tho  Nestorian  Christians,  but,  favoured  by  tlic  ruicr,  he 
built  two  churches  in  Pekin,  established  Boman  worship,  converted  some  S/XX> 
inhabitants,  and  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  into  Uongoliao* 
Clement  V.  created  htm  Archbishop  of  Pekin  (Arckiepise,  Cambaknsh),  A 
Roman  embassy  under  the  Franciscan  .JoiiM  of  Makionala  shows  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  his  creation,  while  thr  "MouL'oIian  rnlers  adhered  to  Buddhism. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Mongols  by  the  Uiug  dynasty  (1270)  iirst  made  an  end 
of  Christianity  here. 

The  Qyriaii  Honophysites,  called  Jacobites  after  Jacobus  Baradseus  (I.,  431), 
who  found  themselves  essentially  on  the  same  ground  with  the  Nestorians, 
their  dogmatic  opponents,  were  far  less  favoured  by  the  MohammeJan  rulers 
than  the  latter.  Their  patriarch  chiimed  to  continue  the  old  patriarcliate  of 
Antioch,  while  Antioch  it-«  !f  remained  closed  to  them  under  thet^reek  rule. 
They  frequently  resided  lu  Amid  (Diarbekr),  later  (from  1166),  in  tho  monas- 
tery of  S.  Ananias,  near  Mardiu.  Alongside  of  tho  patriarch  stood  the  so-called 
ICaphriaiL  (with  the  right  of  consecrating  bishops)  for  the  JaoobiteB  living  east 
of  the  Tigris,  at  first  at  Taigvit  on  the  Tigris,  subsequently  (twelfth  century) 
at  Mosul.  The  best-known  representatives  of  a  scholarly  [ictivity  which  com- 
mands respect  nro  Pionysit'^s  I.  of  Telmahar  (ninth  century),  Didnysh's  Bau 
Saliiu  (twelfth  century),  and  GK£tiOUiUS  Abulfaradj  ( —  UlUS),  called  Ba&U£- 
Bu.v.rs,  (thirteenth  century). 

Tlie  Armenian  Church,  after  long  waverings  of  the  parties  at  firsts  had  like- 
wise  attached  itself  to  the  Honophysite  doctrine.  In  Armenia  proper  (Greater 
Armenia)  the  perpetual  battle-field  between  Islam  and  By  zantium,  the  CXburch 
passed  through  a  compvaratively  flourishing  period  under  the  native  ruling  race 
of  the  Bagratides  (SS.'  lOin)  till  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and 
finally  into  that  of  tho  Mongols  (1242).  In  Lesser  Armenia,  which  belonj^ed  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  which  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  a  dependency 
of  Byzantium,  there  arose  about  1060  the  independent  dynasty  of  the  Bnbenites 
from  Cilicia*  fkom  this  nee  proceeded  Leo  II.,  who,  under  the  influeiice  of 
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tho  Crusades,  was  acknowledged  by  tlio  Emperor  HssiBY  VI.  as  King,  and 
crowned  in  Tarsns  in  \VM\  by  a  Latin  bi.sliop. 

After  the  end  of  the  Bagratides,  Mani  bl  Comnenls  matle  tlie  attempt  to 
unite  thj  Armenian  Ghureh  with  the  Greek  by  gaining  over  Nereee,  their 
Catholioos  (1169).  In  the  negotiations  at  Tarsus  (1177),  which  were  thus  started^ 
Bishop  Nkr-ses,  of  Lampron,  was  specially  active*  bat  Manners  death  prevented 
an  Jictual  conclusion,  and  Latin  influences  now  preiwnderated.  Already  at  tbo 
Synod  in  Antiocb  (llHf)),  which  happened  to  be  in  Latin  hands,  the  Catholicos 
of  Armenia  was  present,  accompanied  tlio  Roman  lejrates  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
and  showed  himself  disposed  tu  an  agreement  with  Home.  But  at  that  time 
the  ruling  family  of  Imwt  Annenia  especially  formed  the  main  consideration. 
Nicholas  IV.  negotiated  on  the  subject  from  118d  with  King  Hayton  (Ayton) 
and  his  successor,  Leo  III.  After  tho  deatli  cf  the  latter  a  council  of  union 
was  brouRht  about  in  i:507  at  Sis  fTssus)  in  Cilicia  under  Arclibishop  Constan- 
tine  of  C:T>sarea,  the  resolutions  of  wliicli  were  conlirnied  anew  ap:ainat  the 
resistance  of  muuy  Armenians  at  the  Synod  at  Atan  (Adaua)  in  \'^i<6.  But  tlie 
union  createil  was  resisted  by  the  feeling  of  the  Church.  For  that  reason  the 
Armenian  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  withdrew  (1811)  from  obedience  to  his  cathollcos 
and  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  an.independent  patriarch  by  the  Egjrptian 
Sultan,  Malilc  Kasr.  The  majority  treated  the  union  as  a  mere  pretence  with- 
out givin;^  up  their  peculiar)  t!e<.  On  the  other  hand,  JoiiANNES  of  Kerni,  in 
association  with  tho  Dominicau.s.  wlio  had  trained  liini  over  entirely  to  the 
iioman  |X)int  of  view,  agitated  for  u  tliorough  liomau  union,  and  one  of  his 
adherentSi  Bishop  Nerses  of  Urroia,  became  a  fugitive  on  that  account,  and 
went  to  the  West.  When  Leo  IV.,  basing  on  the  ostensible  union  with  Bome^ 
begged  help  thence  against  the  Saracens,  Pope  Bbkbdict  XII.,  instructed  by 
this  Nerses,  presented  him  with  a  lon^  li>t  of  errors  and  abuses'  in  tho  Ar- 
menian Church,  which  wore  first  to  be  abolis^lied.  A  Synod  at  Sis  (1342)  exerted 
itself  to  abolish  tho  causes  of  ofTence,  and  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Ci.emext  VL 
in  liome  the  honesty  of  tho  Armenians  was  not  trustdd.  Finally,  when 
EuaBMius  IV.,  at  the  (Council  of  Florence,  had  issued  invitations  to  the  whole 
East)  there  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  Armenian  Church  the  adoption  of  a  union 
with  Romo  on  the  basis  of  the  xeoognitlon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  filioque^  the  seven  sacraments  and  adherence  to  the 
Roman  celebration  of  tho  feasts.  The  !Xfesnporamians  also,  who  showed  them- 
selves to  be  Monophysitesand  Monotlieh  ti  s,  dcchirc  1  for  the  adoption  of  Roman 
doctrine  through  the  emissaries  of  their  Patriarch  Ignatius.  With  a  like  aim 
Eugenius  sent  Archbishop  AimftBAS,  of  Bhodos  (Colossensis)  to  Cyprus  to  make 
known  the  union  which  had  been  concluded  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians  and 
Jacobites  there,  and  to  win  the  Nestorians  and  Ifonotheletes.*  The  results 
corresponded  to  those  of  the  uni<m  with  the  Greeks. 


'  VV(/.  Hefele  tKno}>fler),  VI.  (i54.  Among  the  abuses  censured  are  tho 
following,  which  had  their  roots  in  the  ancient  Church :  intercession  for  all 
saints  (t.  506),  the  transformation  of  the  elements  of  the  Supper  by  the  Epikhtis 
(1. 274),  the  8acri6ce  of  animals  at  the  celebration  of  the  dead  (1. 2^). 

*  The  Marottites  (p.  10)  on  the  Lebanon  had  already  attached  themselves  to 
Latin  Christianity  in  1182,  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades,  while  reserving  their 
ancient  customs. 
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Benedictines,  Order  of,  18Q> 
Benedictio,  299^ 
Benefices,  b^  IJllI. 
Bennchar,  Muiia»tery,  49. 
Benno  of  Meissen,  .321. 
Bercngar  of  Ivrea,  17Z;  ofFriull 

1Z2 ;  of  Narbonne.  468t  of 

Tours,  s<iq. 
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Bemardone,  IftL 

BornarduB  Primuii,  IfiQ. 

Bernard  of  CliRrtren,  877 ;  of 
Clairvanx.  20;^  |j22.  aaZ  oq., 
3fil  Bq.,     J  of  ShIsscI,  2s». 

Bernardino  of  Siena.  ifitL 

Bemo,  Cluniac  Abbot,  l»Oj  CUt. 
Bi«hp.  3&k 

BcmwarU  of  Hildeshcim,  208. 

Bertholil  of  Loccnra,  3fiiS ;  of 
Mayence.  &U;  of  RaiUbon, 

BeMarion.  521.  532. 
UcgRinjr  Orders,  iOABqn. 
Bible,  IranBlationa  uf  ibe,  5i3. 
Biel.  Oabr.,  636. 

Bubnps  amonf;  tbo  Franks,  8N, 
OH  Hqq. :  Relation  to  the 
Pope.  22<L 

Bishop,  Election  of,  307. 

KiMbnprioi,  BaxoD,  ilZ  sq. 

BlcmmideM,  ua. 

Hubbio,  MonaMlery,  58* 

Boocacio,  538. 

Boomund  of  Tarentam,  JUL 
Boetius.  i^. 
Itogomilet*.  IML 
Botforia  (Boris).  IM.  221. 
BoVcmUv    Cbrobry,    ItO  i  the 

Piou«.  147. 
Bonagntlia,  4Srt. 
Bonaventiira.  .U^  3H.  13iL 
Boniface  VII.,  17»i  VIII.,  2£iii 

wiq.,  aH:  IX.,  i81_i  (Win- 

frwd),  Zl  wiq. 
Boni  Pueri.  470 :  valcti,470. 
Borgia,  ('twar.  ilil* 
Bo8o  of  Provence,  172. 
Brant,  Scb.,  511. 
Brandenburg,  Bishopric,  US* 
Breslau,  Hisbopric,  XHX . 
Brotbera  of  the  Common  Life, 

409       ,  6;M  ;  of  the  Law  of 

Cbiist,  5iUi  Bohemian,  647. 
Brude,  iS. 
Brunelearhi.  S^L 
Bnin  of  Cologne,  UL.  ISZ.  2QL 
Bruno  ot   Canntbia,  Itil ;  nf 

Cologne,  Carlb.,  liiit  ;  of 

Querfurt,  1 42 ;  of  Toul.,  246. 
Bulgarians,  i:tV 
Bulgaria,  Xh7. 

Bull,   Exiit,  i2Q:  in  ecenn  D.. 

311  nq.  i  Vnnnx  Mndnm,  200. 
Biiraburg,  liiHliopric,  ZZ. 
Bnrkbant  of  Wurxburg,  77. 
Bursae.  i:^ 

Bursfeld,  Union  of,  fiSS. 


Cadalo  of  Parma, 
Cadwalla,  51. 
(  'Hcdmon,  &k 

CicsariuHof  Aries.  Z2;  of  Heiater- 

Imch.  .Tiit.  m. 
Calixtns  II.  2tt4.S£l ;  IIL,  521; 

III.,  Antipope,  2IJL 
Calixtincs,  611,  513. 
Callinico,  lilL 
CaUiopiui,  IL 
Camaldolites.  Ifl2» 
Candida  Ciusa,  ^ 
Canon  Law.  'ill 
Canonical  Life.  103.  312  sq. 
Canonization  :<3tf. 
Canossa,  2^ 

Capiliila  Angilrami.  IMsq. ;  of 

Cbarlemacue,  lids(i.,  12Z. 
Canitutaro,  liSL 

Ca])itularia  ot  Bened.,  Levita, 
102. 

Cardinals.  2£L 
Carlniann,  iHL 
Carmelites.  410. 
rarvaJal,5J0. 
Cathedral  chapter,  IS^ 


Cavalieri  Gaudenti.  411. 
Carthasians.  sq. 
Cathari,  'Ami  Hiu\. 
Catbariae  uf  Siena,  *50.  iSQ. 
Ce<ld.  41. 

Celesiine  L»  4fl:  If..  202,  SSSj 

III.  ,  27lj  TV.,  212.  2d3j  v., 
2W7.  2afL 

CelcHtinian  Hermits,  A2(L 
Celibacy,  ili  sq. 
Cesena,  rid.  Michael. 
Charles  Martel,  86^  72^  71  sq, 
Charlemagne,  ikl  M[q..  Uisq(|. 
Charles  tbo  Bald.  155^  IM  sq  ; 

the  Fat,  IZJ  :  IV.,  ^iOa  VII., 

of  France,  fi2t:  VIII.,  63« 

sq. :  of  An jou,  tio,  ^ ;  of 

Dnrazto,  ^oL 
Cbeitmar,  aa. 
Childericl  ,  3Z;  ITT.,  ZL 
Children,  Communion  of,  328; 

Pilgrimage  of,  51^4. 
Chlotar,  II.,  6Z- 
Chosrau,  L,3  ;  IT.,!. 
Cbristian   of  Oliva,   39Q  ;  of 

SUreJot,  lis. 
Christianizing  of  the  Baltic  Pro* 

vinces,  JilL 
Christ ianitattf,  mi- 
Cbristine  Ebner,  474. 
Chnxlcgttug  of  Metz,  llfl. 
Cbrysocheres,  :i:i7. 
t!brj'8«)Btora.  32. 

Church,  Irish,  203  ;  Milanese, 
30 1. 

Churches.  Patriarchal,  20. 
Church  property,  liifi  ;  diflcip* 

line,  114  s<iq. 
Cid.  215. 
Cilian,  62. 
Cistercians,  sq. 
City  bishops,  flZ» 
Clara  Scifi,  JQZ. 
Clarisi>es,  4<>7. 

('laudius  of  Turin,  10(1*0^  Zl£. 
Clement  II,ls7.2m:  III..  274; 

IV.  ,  279.  -^os  v.,  329.  >t5. 
456.  4Z2:  VI..  yQjvnT, 
ittl;  III.,  Aniipope,  25Q ; 
Moravian  Buhop,  140;  the 
Scot,  BIL 

Clementines,  293. 

Clcrgj',  Kxeiuption  of  the,  300; 
internal  relation*,  3H  8q<j.  : 
Iminuuityof  the,  JlSi;  Social 
relations,  305:  Rank  of  the, 
lot :  Secularixaiion  of  the, 
iaZ ;  Klcclion  of,  LQ2  sq.  ; 
Condition  in  Greek  Church, 
22  sqq. 

riothiide,  ar. 

Clovis,  37.  OA 
Clugny,  liiL 
Cluniacs,  3U1. " 

Cnut  the  Great,  141 :  T*w,  SM- 
C<k1cx  Temiileusis, 
<'ola  di  Rienxi.  4t(». 
Collegiate  foundations,  liiL 
Colloquies  (in  Bohemia),  ££0. 
Col  man,  LL 
Colonna,  Card..  507- 
Colnmba  (Columbanns),  46.  CO. 

70, 12a. 
Com  gall.  SQx 

Ci)Uunendator  Abbots,  109. 
Community  (Franciscan),  410. 
Compacts  of   Iglaa,  613 ;  of 

Pravue,  613. 
Conception,  the  Immaculate, 

Conconlats  (after  1417),  IfiSi  sq. ; 
of  Aschaffenburg  (Vienna), 
618;  the  French.  630;  of 
Butri  (1111).  2^  of  Worma, 

Concorf  aaM.387« 


Confession,  112,  SZ. 

Conrad  1^  175_i  II.,  IM^  2fi7  ; 

Oeltes,   535;  of  Sarbarg. 

iQl :  of  Megcnbarg,  Mi;  of 

WaldliauMn, 
Conrailin.  2hJL 
Consolamentum,  387. 
Constant  II.,  9. 

Constantine  L,  (Pope),  43 ;  FV., 
l*oganatns,  10.  hTj  V.  Cop- 
ron.,  lA  ;  VI.,  Porpbvrog., 
Ifi;  VIL.  Porj.byrog'.,  23ft 
B<iq.  ;  IX.,  Mntiom.,  228  ; 
Chrysomalus,  lil;  (CjrilX 
LKisqq. ;  of  Casaarea,  &S3  i 
the  Paulician.21L 

Constance  of  Sici  I. ,  211  sq. 

Constitatio  Leonis  VI 11..  178  ; 
Romana.  IM :  of  Frederick 

II.,  2f«j»».aia»q. 

Coosiilutam  Constant., 

Conr*  r«t,  3t8. 

Curbinian,  <iL 

Corpua  Christi.  Peaat  of^ 

tVirvey,  founded,  122. 

Cosmaa  of  Jerus,  14.  1ft :  of 
Mi^uma,  20. 

Cosmo  de  Medici, 

Councils,  Right  of,  295.  rid,  alao 
Synods.;  of  BAle  (1431-48), 
5U;  of  Constantinople  (VI., 
(Kcumenical,  6w»).  hi  s<|.. 
liZ  :  of  Constantinople  (^69), 
gt3 ;  Genmanicum  L  (742). 
77;  of  Kostnitx,  kil  sq.|.  ; 
natcran  L  (1123),  aiSj  IL, 
1139),  267.  300.  aifi  ;  lU  . 

(1179),  221.  aio.  3i«j  rv. 

(U16),  27b.  3t>7.  aiOy  329. 331. 
:tiO. 

Council  of  Lyons  (1845),  2S3; 
(1274),  2aJL  aOIi.  of  Nicw* 
II.  (787),  !«.  m:  of  Piaa 
(1100).  (1511).  629; 

QuiniMXtnm  (<>'«2).  tiL 

Council,  National  (1610).  528. 

Council.  IL  Tnillan  (092).  II  sq. ; 
of  Vienne  (1311).  4M,  itiZ. 

Courtenay,  492.  i^fi. 

Cracow,  bishopr,  160. 

Crescentius,  179^  Ifll  eq. ;  Jeai. 
41(1. 

Cnicifers.  S&lsq. 
Crucifix,  20. 

Crusade,  245  sqq.;  Fre«l.  IT..  281. : 
VI.  (Lewis),  'iHi  ;  Children's 

Cudberct,  52» 

Cnjavia  Bishopric. 

Cuttns,  ly  sn. ;  proachiiyr,  lift. 

Cnniliert   of    Tiinn,   2£ii  of 

Cologne. 
CunincU'rt,  tsL. 
Cup,  Withholding  of,  2&> 
Curati.  liiL 
Curia.  Papal, 
Cyril,  Ui  sqq. 
Cyrilllau  Script,  ilL 
Cyras  of  Phasia,  &. 

Dagobert,  62. 
Daimlx;rt  of  Pisa,  Ziii. 
Damasas  II.,  1^ 
Dambuii.  rid.  Petrus. 
Damianitesses,  iHL 
Daniel  of  Bangor,  46 ;  of  Win- 
chester, 74. 
Dankbrand,  141- 
Danu>,  4<1L.  5^2. 

David  of  Augsbnrg,  43S.;  of 
Dinant,  42a ;  nf  Ireland,  303: 
of  Menevia,  Ifi. 

Dead,  Leagues  of  the,  Uk 

Deans,  loi. 

Decrctales  Bxtravavantca,  293i 
Poeadoiaidor.,  Iftlaqq. 
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T>eeretnm  Gratiani,  V&. 

DcleifiUio,  2atL 

Dofti<ioria«,  T/imbard,  HQ  : 
Enuimofl,  S38.  &il ;  of  MoDte 
Ciwino,  251^  201^ 

I>ca»  rtedit, 

Devolution,  Right  of,  22L 

Oiogo  of  Oaraa,  :«>9. 

Diet  at  Cnrisiaciim  (751),  ffii ;  nt 

Patlerborn  (777),  a&  :  (785) ; 

B^;  BoiRHons  (751),  ^ 
Dietrich  of  Thorida,  aoi 
DiPther  of  Maycnce, 
Dionysias  Bar  Salibi,  S^;  of 

Telmahar,  652. 
Diploma  of  Otto  III.,  \SQu. 
Discipline,  Keclesiarttical,  1D3. 
Dispensation,  RiKht  of,  'iHI^ 
Dolcino,  Fra,  42L 
Donatio  ConHtaotini,  02  sqq.  ; 

Pippini,  iiSL 
Dominic.  XM,  AM. 
Dominican)*,  m±  sq']. 
DominieuH  Itonsalvi,  4M. 
DorotbeuB,  (Jll 
Donni  tecurf,  :>i\. 
Dor»o,  klL 

DroKO  of  Meti,  138. 152^ 
Dflchem,  H'^n 

DucA,  KcclcBiastical,  SSL 
Dun^ral,  VM). 

DtiriH  HcotuH,  rid.  Jobannct. 
Dunntan,  ItM,  'iiXL 
Durandus  of  Hneaca,  33^;  of  8t. 
rurvalQ.  Jfi^ 

Badbald.  £0. 
Eadwin,  &L 
Ean fried,  /LL 

Kameat  of  Panlubits,  402- 
Kbcrhard  II.  of  8al/.hurf?.  233. 
KiKJ  of  Rheims,  137^  14^  IfiS. 
Ebroin,  ZL. 

Kcbert,  3Hfi:  of  Tr*ve8,  aiZ. 
Kckart,  M»tr..  ifkl  »q. 
Edification,  Literature  of,  S41. 
Edmund  ot  Knjfland.  2s.'>. 
Edward      UhQ  wj. ;  III., 
E;?bert,  53, 
Eirila, 
EiKil,  ULL 

Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall,  208- 
Kkthcsis,  imperial,  a. 
Election,  Capitulations  of,  JLL 

of  the  Pope, 
VMm  of  Cortona,  40fl. 
EliKtum  £L 
ElipanduA,  130 

Elizftlx'ih,   Saint,  W.:  ot 

Sfbonau,  :t:t2,  tl". 
Kliae  Htagel.  471. 
Emmeran,  i^L 
Eni;en>ert  of  Admont,  mi 
Enthn8iaAt3, 
Knzio,  2ilL 

iirivKomt  otKovu«f(x6t,  8sL 
KrHAmuii,  ti<i.  Deaiderius. 
Erohempert,  Slfi. 
Kremirulf,  Zfl. 
Erfurt.  Hishopric,  Ifl* 
Krimbert,  ZlL 
Erlemhald,  lfl5^  255.  252. 
Kthelbort  of  Kent,  ia. 
Ethoriua  of  Othma,  i;U. 
Kuchiten.  2311  mj. 
Eudo  do  Stella,  3ai. 
KugeniUB  11..  15«;  III..  2M.2a2 

»'!•  ;  IV..  ilL 
RuIoKiu!!  of  Alexandria,  SfL 
Kuric,  33^  3lL 
EuHvbiuH  Bruno,  3&2. 
En»tasiug,  {kt. 

EuaUthiun  of  Nicnea,  £IZ ;  of 

Thessalonica, 
Rustratius  of  .Nic«a,  AHL  [ttO. 
KuthymioB,  22i ;  Zjgadenu.4, 


EverTin, 

Kwalds,  The  two,  JLL 
Excommunication,  220.  SIL 

FaatR.  Sermons  on,  Ml. 
Fastidiua,  45. 

Felix  v.,  617  :  the  priest,  &I ;  of 

Urgel,  IIL 
Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  &ifi; 

L.  of  Castile,  2^ 
Fidelia.  ISL 
Ftnan,  iL 
Finnian,  ifi. 
Klatrellanta,  419.  &iL 
Flodoard,  2Q*L 

Florentiua  of  Acre  (Aries),  ilfi; 

Radewinit,  r>00. 
Florus  Diaconus,  198i  2i>4 ;  of 

Lyons,  IflO. 
Folmar  of  Triefonatein.  3fl(L 
Formomui*,  Po|>e,  172;  Bishop  of 

BulK..  22iL 
Fortunaius  of  Grado,  82. 
Franks.  M  wjq. 
Frankish  Church,  02  sqq. 
FrauciHcans,  Mi  sqq. ;  Conflicts 

amoni;. 
Francis,  Saint.  £12. 
Frsnciscus  Mayron,  4flS. 
Francis  L  of  France,  ii3lL 
Fraiicelli,  i&L. 

Fratret  ceUitae,  411',  convtni, 

348.    363  ;    miaorfS,   JQfi  ; 

protdUatortM,  400. 
Fredejrar,  21. 
Fre<leKiH  of  Tours,  IDS. 
Frederick  L.  'lU^^  2M  sqq. ;  II., 

aiZ;  of  Swabia.  247.  3fiil ; 

Bishop,  HI ;  of  Ma^deburfT. 

6M;  of  Mayence,  177 ;  of 

Monte  Casino,  2iQ ;  Bayser, 

6H. 
Fridolin,  bO. 
Fniela,  M. 

Fulbort  of  ChartroB,  2QQ. 

Fulda,  32. 

Fuldrat. 

Fulke  of  Neuilly,  217.  2I<L  322; 
of  Toulouse,  40^  of  Rheims, 
208. 


Gabriel  of  Barletta,  641;  Biel, 

536. 
Gainas,  32. 
(iaiseric,  3JL 
(iajeziks,  2Ma 
Galium,  ii^ 
Garcias,  'lH. 
Gaston.  3^3. 
(}aubald,2iL 
Gauzbert,  Llfl. 
Gayar  Moulin,  5:12. 
Gobhard  of  Eich^tidt,  2^ 
Gedimin  of  Lithuania,  HIL. 
Geilor  of  KeiBersbg.,  Ml,  645. 
Gelasius  III.,  201. 
Cksmlsthus  Pletho,  532* 
(ioneKtufl.  22. 
Genuadius,  51L 
Gentile,  Franciitran.  ASiL 
George  Podiohmd,  51 1,  522. 
George.  Pre«b3-ter,  fUL 
Geranlus  of  B^rgo  S.  Donnino, 

Gerberga,  202. 

Gerl>crt,  IIH  sqq.,  2£&. 

Gerard  of  Florence,  23Q:  Groot. 

6>m ;  Segarelli,  421 ;  Zerbold, 

fiOL 

Gcrhoh  of  Reichersberg,  W5. 

307.  aia  s<i. ,  37W. 
Gcrlach  Pieters,  601. 
Gennanusof  Auxerre,  M;  Paib. 

of  Const..  LL 
Gorson,  HI. 502.  SOkBH. 


Gertrude,  437;  of  Hackebom, 
432. 

GervasiuB  of  Const.,  228. 
Gewilip  of  Maycnce,  18.  70. 
(tevsa,  151 

Gilbert    of   London,  223  sq.  j 

Porre  tanas,  Slfi. 
Gilda*.  ILL 
Giotto,  6^*. 

Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fieeole, 

Giaeler  of  Slatheim,  IZL 
Gislemar,  13!L 
Glagolitic  script,  144. 
Qnesen,  Archbprc,  160. 
Godehard  of  Hilde«hoim,  21i_ 
God,  the  Friends  of.  I2i  "nq. 
Godfrey  of  Admont,  324-  of 

Bouillon,  240;   of  F«kno. 

SOQ  ;   of  linian.  2fi£ ;  of 

Vendime,  326.  aSL 
Gorin  the  Old, 
Goths,  30  s<jq. 
Gottschalk,  140.  203  sqq. 
(irado, 

Gran,  Arcbbprc.,  152. 
Grod'ar  erxyiectalivae,  4H7- 
Gratian.  2!£i. 

GrcRory  L,  23.  81,  122  ;  IL,  li. 
«1,  Z*.i«i  in.,  14.  61.  88; 

IV.  ,  IM.  m\.,  'iTH  v., 
IM:  VI..  l«fl^  34T7~vn.. 
246^2fiisqq.,  LiOLm;  VIll., 
S4«,  224;  IX.., sqq. ;  X.. 
2>«t.  000,  443:  XI.,  laQ.  478, 
4»2;  XII.,4H2£  VIII..  Anli- 
Pope,  201  ::iUiilfaradj,  652 ; 
A.Htjesla.  223;  the  Bohemian, 
tia;  of  Utrecht,  fi& ;  of 
Heimburg,  52^  ;  M«iri«ter, 
23fi:  PaLunas,  520;  of  Tours, 
00,  2L 

Gregorians, 

Greek  Church,  Separation  of, 
230. 

Grimo  of  Roaen,  79.  82 
Grimoald.  85 ;  of  S.  Gall,  202. 
Gritech,  J.,  tlL 
Giinther  of  Cologne,  130, 1B7. 
Guilwrt  of  Nogont,  323  sq.,  3^ 
323- 

Guido  of  Montpellier,  3^;  of 

Vienno,  201. 
Guitlermi,  fiH- 
Gundobald,  3U  sq. 
Guntbram  of  Burgundy,  E» 
Gylas,  m. 

Hadrian  L  53.  AO.  131.216:  II., 

141.  164,  ma  ».|.,  -iiis  IV., 

<fflQBq.;  v.,  2iili;  tLe.\nglo- 

Saxon.  123. 
Haimo  of  Ualberstadt.  126. 
Haito  of  Armenia,  105. 
Hakem,  211. 
Hans,  the  one^yed,  401, 
Harold,  Blaatand,  ItO:  Har- 

fagr,  LIL 
Hartbert  of  Sens,  79. 
Hartwich  of  Bremen.  3C2. 
Ualto  of  Mayence,  123  sq. ;  of 

Vich,  m. 
Havelbcrg.  Bishopric,  1 1>< 
Huymo  of  Fevershain,  41». 
Hebdomad  ani, 
Hedenus,  S2.  & 
llenrr  I.  IZfi  II..  1^  337; 

HI.,  186 sqq.;  IV.,  2SLlsq<i. ; 

V.  .3fi3sqq.:  VL.22fi;  VII., 
112:  II.  of  England,  222: 
of  Ceca.  457;  of  Clairvaux. 
809;  Cluniac.  386  sq.  ;  of 
Cologne,  422;  Deacon,  322; 
of  Gent.  431;  of  Halle.  432  ; 
Institoris,  ^ ;  of  Langen- 
stein,  506;  of  Nordliugen, 
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474;  Riwpo.  2M;  Snon,  4ZD  I 

»q.  ;   of  Treves,   121;   of  I 

Virncburj?.  liS^ 
Heliand,  the.  2IL  : 
Helpers  in  need,  ;QZ.  I 
Hek>i»e,  374.  ' 
Hendrik  Mnnde,  SOI. 
HerncliUH.  3,  tL.  , 
HeridBR,  137. 
Hcrigpr  of  Mayence,  121L 
HermauD  Balk,        of  Reichc* 

nan.  2DU;  of  Salzu,  a£iL 
Hermencgilil.  ifL. 
Herolt.  J.,  541. 
Herrad  of  Landobert;,  542. 
Hervaona  Natalia.  KJk 
HeMbatn  UL. 

He8ycha«t«,  hV*.  ' 
Hrjnlin  of  Stein,  634.  i 
Uicetae.  44:L 

Hicronymiuug,  601.  (541.  i 

Hierou3-nm«  of  Dnngersbeim,  j 
Hilarion,  154.  I 
Tliliicbcrt  of  Lavardin,  320.  i 
Hildebrarul,  iJfl  fqq. 
Hildegard,  St.,  HZ^ 
Ilildc^rim,  eZ» 
HUdibiild  of  Cologne,  fil^ 
Hilduin,  liUL 

Hincmar  of    Laon,   ITtt ;  of 
Rheimi,  1^  165.  ISM, 
ly,.,  221. 

Hi«pana,  Collection  of  Canons, 
i«n. 

History-Biblo*, 

Honortua  II.,  mi  TTI ,  22a» 
329;  IV.,  286;  II.  Ami- 
pojic,  Emperor,  Mi  of 
Autnn,  32i  aza 
Hospitallerfl,  Brotlien*.  253^ 
Iloflpitallcra  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
353. 

Urabanns  Maanxa,  lt£i  sqq., 
210.  210. 

Hacbald.  2<»S.  213. 

Hucbcrt  of  S.  Maurice, 

Uugh  Capet,  110;  of  Farva, 
18t:  of  Fleory,  205;  do 
Perando,  i5Q;  of  Provence, 
17t:  do  rayn«.  S60;  of  S. 

victnr,  aii  ^      aiza  ' 

the  White,  iSL  I 
Hnla«rn. 

Humanii'm,  631  sqq. 
HumatuBU*,  G«rman, 
Uumlwrt,  Cftrdinal,  230^  309; 

de  Rntnanis, 
HamiliatoH,  'i^  »q. 
Uuiinerio,  lii. 
Hub,  ri<i.  John. 

lIuHHitcB.  510.  , 
Hyacinth.  Ml.  i 
Hymns,  composition  of,  2U.  | 

IffnAtinB  of  Const,,  222  sq. 
Imbcrt,  1^ 
Indulk'cnccs,  22!L 
lufalUbiUty,  pai)al,  2D(L 
InxundiH,  iiL 

Innocent  II.,  208  ;  TIL,  213  Bq.,  ' 
217,215  Bqo.,  3112.  ^  329, 
:M3  ;  IV.,  279,  2«a  bm<j.,  3G2  ; 
v..  286 :  VT7141H  VII.,4til ; 
VIII.,520. 

InqniBition,  101  sqq.;  in  Spain, 

Inter<lict.  221,  ail. 
InveBtitnreTlaw  of,  257,  2iift;  ! 

controversy,  2111  »qq. 
lolantbe,  2^ 

Irene,  IlL  I 
IrinuA.  IHm. 

Iwaac  Comncnas,  2ifL 
iBabelln,  5M<.  ' 
Isidore  of  Kieff,  521 ;  of  ScTillc. 
43,122.  1 


Isleif  GizurBRon.  14L 
I»lcp  of  Canterbury,  401^ 
I»o,  2QZ» 

Ito  of  Chartrcs,  202,  205,  292. 

»».aia> 

Jacopo  de  Benedetti,  il2. 
JacobuB,  Arm.  binhop.  233 ;  of 

Aqnila,    &22 ;  BantdaenB. 

652  ;    Faber  8tN|)ulenBiK. 

638;    of  Juterb'  jrk.  537j 

MaffiPter,  4iiQ:  of  Uaerlant. 

512;  of  the  Mark,  4eu ;  of 

Mies,  fi08. 
Jacques  de  Molsy,  4Q2. 
Jacobus  von  Sirk,  617;  8pren- 

jrer.  £45. 
Jacobiten. 
Jnjfello,  52L 
Jazid  II.,  14. 

Joachim  of  l?orace,  411  sq. 

Joachimism,  410  sq. 
Joan,  popeaB,  150. 
Joannes  de  Roncho,  SQL 
Joaunisa.  413.. 

John  BrcBcnin.  432  :  Brinkerink. 
601 ;  Bitndnn.  411Z ;  of  Busch, 
638;  Of  DaU>enr,  631;  <>f 
Knglsnd.2i4,  27S;  Dedcmth 
of  Hatr^n,  630;  of  Uucb, 
63a  ;  Hub,  61M]  sq.  ;  of 
Marigna'a.  5^;  Mnuston, 
60S  ;  Peirus  01i»i,  nVf. 
Petms;  of  Piano-CHrpini, 
651 ;  Picus  of  Miranuola. 
5»;  Reochlin,  5.35;  Ruys- 
broek.  111  sq. ;  of  Btanpiu. 
689:  Tanler,  409  B4|.  ;  of 
Valle,  459j  Vet'bo,  541 ;  of 
Veletri,  2fX);  of  Wenlcn.  fill 
of  We»el.  536j  Wcssel,  637  ; 
Wiclif.  iSQ  Bfi<|. 

Johannes  L,  Si;  VI.,  82;  VIIl,, 
145,  Iflii  12Q  wi..  22«j  IX.. 
173.  22.S :  X..  Hi;  XI..  174, 
r.w :  Xlf.,  Hi.  IZIi  XITC 
17H;  XIV..  ITlL;  XV.,  179: 

3CV1. ;  xvn..  laii  xvrrt. 

IM  sq.  ;  XIX..  Isi  229 : 
XXl.,  2sC_;  XXII..  ilL 
sq.,  422;  XXIII.,  4fi2  : 
AntiochenuB.  442 ;  Bolfrarian 
Prince.  222 ;  CapiKtrano, 
400.  54Q  s<|. ;  Cliinacn*,  Zls 
of  DamtiBcus.  14,  19i  2i ; 
Dans  HcotuB,  434.  405  ; 
of  Falckenlwnr.  4i!5  ;  of 
FiCDina.  1^:  Kidsnzn.  430; 
riratianuB.  IM;  CiuaU>erl. 
11«2;  HiBivalensis.  423 ;  of 
Jauduno,  MSL :  JpjunHtor, 
tiO;  Kemt.  553;  dn  Monte 
Corvino,  652;  MoBchus.  22; 
do  Morro,  420 ;  NeBt^uten. 
4<2:  Parens,  114  ;  of  PariB, 
372.  461.  401 :  of  Parras. 
llfl  ;  PhiloHopboB.  Ski  : 
Phesto'  Kug.  551  ;  of 
Ravenna.  105;  of  Saltsbtirv. 
3aQ  ;  of  .Salf-burtf.  Ifl  ; 
Scotus  Origeiia,  IvH  nf\t\.. 
2114  ;  of  Thmni,  229  ; 
TrimiBcrB.  233.  232:  XipLi- 
linnx.  ^l'* :  ZimuraB.  441L 

JohannitcB,  3ii  Bq. 

John  Colot,  530 ;  Oldecastic, 
ifl7 

Jonas  of  Orleans.  197- 
Jurdan  of  Osnabriick.  401. 
Joseph,  Patr.  of  ('onvt..  443. 
Jubilee  Indulccncc.  344. 
Julius  II.,  618;  Ccsanni,  4<W, 

Jurisdiction,  spiritual,  SLL 
JtiM  vrim.  prrcum.  SUQ. 
JuaUnian  L  Mi  Ui 


Justus  of  Rochester.  ^ 
Jutta  of  Saugcrishausen,  130. 

Kamel  of  Egypt,  242. 
Kurbpas.  21L 
Karraric,  3iL, 

Kentijrem  of  Glasgow.  4fi. 
I  Kieff.  l£i ;   Cave  Mona«tery, 
I  lfi3. 

Kniorbts  Brothers  of  Dobrin. 

322. 

Koiu'htly  Orders.  SM^ 

Kolljerg,  bishupr.,  l&L 
I   KoMtl.  131. 

Kubilai.  5iL 
!  Kynene,D2. 

Lambert  le  Beprne. 
I.jimprecht  of  Ilausbou, 
Laiicio.  171. 
Landulf.  26i. 

T  An  franc,  200,  ^9,  SSa  aqq. 
I.jintbort.  121. 

I^aarontius  of  Ca&terbory,  50; 

Valla. 
r.rfiy-brethren.  219, 
Ijiy  investiture,  202. 
I^y  cup,  SnyH. 
Ix>ajjue  of  Cnmliray,  62H. 
L»ander  of  Seville,  40.  42.  60. 
I/cbuin,  05,  iML 
l^jraies,  2fl!i. 

Ix)gcnd  of  the  11.000  VIrgiM, 
332.  411, 

Leidrail  of  Lvon»,  1.32.  190. 

Loo  III.,  ai^UfiL  IV.,  156,  ISL 
223;  VL,  ITii  VIII.,  12S; 
rS:7  22aB<i  ,  2ifl:  X..  ft-V; 
III..  InauricuB,  11  ;  IV.. 
Chasams,  10  ;  V.,  Th<* 
Armenian.  10  ;  VI.,  the 
I'hiloBopher,  221  sqq. :  of 
Achriila.  22!<;  Styfiota. 248 ; 
of  Thessalonica,  2^3. 

Loodegar  of  Autun,  11. 

I/enthanl,  382. 

Leuvigild,  10. 

Lewis  the  German,   155;  the 

Child.  173;  the  Bavahsn. 

410;  VIL  of  Fnuice.  Ilfi. 

2Q2:  IX  ,  244,  2t7,2a4s.i  ; 

XI..  025;  XII..  627.  530. 
LibenUus,  420. 
Lihri  Carolini,  122, 
Liemar,  :mi. 
Liolsi,  KL  UO. 
Lionimlo   a  Vinci,  i31. 
Liturmr.  Mozarubic,  4.1 ;  Roman, 

lli. 

Liadgcr.  05.  02. 

Liutprand  of  Cremona,  50*  ; 
King  of  the  Laugob.,  25, 

Livinus,  (3. 
I   I/jllhar<ls.  ■177. 

Lomlmrd  cities.  I^ajme  of,  22L 
I   Iximbnrdy,  Poor  men  of,  31iL. 

Ij*nt;lftnU,  lliL 

Lothar  L.  15fi :  II.,  IflZ  sqq. ;  of 

SBXony,  200. 
T<ow  msssps,  LLL 
Lucas  of  Pratrne, 
LuciuB  II.,  2fi2;  IIL,  174,  SL 

lOQ. 
Lndmilla,  IIZ. 
LnlluB,  S3. 
'   Lupoid  of  BeWnburg.  IfiL 
Luxeuil  Monastery,  IlL 

I  Magdebnrg,  Archbprc.,  148. 
j  Matrinald,  58. 

Magna  Cbsrta,  22a. 

Majolos  of  Cluirny,  m. 

Majordorous,  II. 
j  Malfw-bias  of  Armagh,  303. 
I   ManaHM  L  f>t  Rheims,  349. 
[  Manfred,  2afi. 
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Mansm.  &5I. 
Hanic)iC4-8,  2Q> 
Manaur.  1^ 

Mantua,  CongroM  of  Princes  at, 

Manuel  of  Adrianople,  liQ^ 
Maphrian,  hWl. 

Marcaf,  heretical  bishop,  ZSSL. 

Marco  i'olo,  &^ 

Marcuir,  Book  of  formaloe,  LL 

Marcus  RiiKCnitns,  blL. 

Murkfarethe  Kbner,  ilL 

Mariolatry, 

Muriuua  V,  '£17 ;  II.,  112* 
Maron.  MonatiMry  of,  llL 
Maruuiteti.  I0^66J. 
Marozia,  173. 

Marrias;e,  113 ;  liindrances  to, 
lit). 

Marsilius  Ficinns,  623  ;  of 
Patlim. 

Martin  L.  0,  ti^  Sfi  ;  IV.,  2S7. 
2SHi  v.,  ^ ;  Binhop  of 
Dumio,  38 ;  Meyer,  a2A. 

Martinian,  GO. 

Marty  ■  olo^ies,  219. 

MamicUio, 

Maw,  The,  ll:t,214  320.  33(L 
Matilda  of  Tu»cany,  2^ 
Matteo  Vinconti,  417. 
Matthias  of  Cracuw,        ;  nf 

Jarruw.       ;  of  Kunwald, 

66*1 ;  of  Hunjfar3'(CorTiniu>), 

62fi. 
Mauritius,  8(L 
Maurns  of  Amnin,  000. 
Maximihan  LuiLil;^ 
MiiximuK  Confessor,  22. 
Mcchthild  of  MaKdetjurg,  i21 ; 

of  Hackeboru,  ^iZ* 
Meeriten,  Treaty  of,  IML 
MeiiibarU  of  8egeOer(f,  305* 
Mellitu8,  ML 
Mendozu,  5tg. 
Merneburg,  binbopric,  liS. 
Methodius  of   8rrHCUHe.  2M ; 

(AiH>Btlo  of  the  biavs),  ii^ 

S<|<|. 

Hetropolitano.  IDS. 

Michael  La  RhangaJn,  29^  II., 
Balbut,  11  i  PalaeoC  2^ 
443,  619;  P.^IIiu.  235»  *:VJ : 
C<urula\  iM,  22il  »f\.  ;  Ce- 
aena,  45d;  of  8enftenbcrg, 
fi. 

Michael  Aneelo,  BU, 
MiKOtius,  I'M). 
Milicz,  ilfiL 

Miliua  lieatfB  MarisB  virg..  411 ; 
Chrii«ti,  111* 

Milo  of  TrtWei",  22* 

Mis«ionH  in  Bohemia,  147 ;  in 
Bul((«ria,  lifl ;  araon^^  the 
C'hauu-*,  li2 ;  in  (Jiwrr, 
LU :  in  Poland,  LiQ ;  in 
Prussia,  lia ;  among  thv 
KusHians.  16i  ;  in  Hungary, 
lis  ;  aniung  the  Wendi*,  LLi 
tu\. 

Missionary  preoching,  110- 

M>«ngnl,  201. 

Mohamineil,  i  sqq. 

Mol'iur,  lii.  fr.r>. 

MonaMtic  life  among  the  FranltiV 

MotiaMicixm,  1^  mm. ;  Greek, 

Monni'U.-rieii,  ^  ISfisoq.  ;  roynl, 

lo9»  UU;  piitriarflml.  21* 
Monatiiio  property,      ;  system, 

Monothclcte  Controversy,  8 sqq. 
M<>»i>8  Maitiiouidcs,  121. 
Miinione,  IIL 
Miirbach,  Monasterx,  ^ 

Music,  21iL 


t  Mnspilli.  HI* 

!    Mutazilites,  422* 

]  Mysticism,  German,  J&3* 

\  Naitban,  ^ 

'  Narwn,  il* 

,  Nefrifd  of  Kf\rlK>nno,  ia2» 

I  Nen>e.4  of  Lampron,  653  ;  of 

I   Nestor,  I  'lt. 
NeHtoriana,  .V'll. 

Nicephorus,  Emperor,  ^  Patr. 
of  Const.,  l«i  II..  Phocas, 
232 ;  Gregoraa,  620. 

MicetAM  AcominatUH,  4ciQ  ;  Anti- 
pope,  aaZ  ;  Poctoratus,  'iM ; 
Heroniua,  MO. 

Nicholas  L.  'mj..  ^  2^;  II.. 
260;  III.,  2iMl  i"iq. :  IV..  28«. 
653;  v.,  622  ;  V.,  Anilpope. 
ill ;  of  B&le.  4H  ;  Caha- 
Silas,  620 ;  the  Ciarercian, 
334;  of  Clemanges.  itti  n\., 
6047  Patr.  of  Const..  227  : 
Cukanus,  615,  625,  636,  638  ; 
of  Herford,  IBS.;  of  Mot^»one, 
iiiQ.;  Pisanns,  bSt ;  of  Ritrn, 
'Mti  ;  of  Sirnnsburg,  111  ; 
of  Tnscniam,  27S. 

Nik  lot,  afi2* 

Nikon.  232. 

Nihis,  lUS^  IS2. 

Ninian,  15,  IZ* 

Niphon.  619. 

Nominaliam,  322. 

Norbert,  318  S{|.  ;  Cnnon,  322. 

Notker  Balbnlus,  2o7^  213,.  211; 
Labco,  2(yi  ;  ofXicge,  2UH* 

Nunneries,  HQ* 

Oathfi,  IIB  :  of  the  MotropoU* 

tans.  :Sd* 
Ohlntio,  2SSL 

ObsenrantA,  IQQ;  Angnstinian, 
639 ;  Franciscan,  ^ML 
'    Occam.  V>'<,  m,  Ifid* 

|t>ctavian,  174. 
Odilo,  Duke  of  Bararia,  70j  of 
Clagnr,  IMJL 
I   Odo  of  Paris,  aifl, 
1   (Moacer,  ai. 
!   CEcumeniua,  235^ 
■   Offa  of  Mercia,  61* 
'   Offlcials,  KpiwHitMil,  315. 
f    OJfieium  <virdtnal«,  241* 
i   Oktai,  661. 

I  Olaf  the  Fat,  111 ;  Tryg^'ason, 
HQ. 
Olga.  163. 

OUerd  of  Lithuania,  52L 

Olivi,  rid.  Potrus. 

Olympins.  9. 

OfdeaU,  lis,  221. 

Order  of  Calatrava,  3fiQ;  Kvora, 
36a  ;  Funtt^vraud,  3ia  : 
Grammonf,  3i>l :  8.  Jago  <li 
Coinpoatella,  3111;  S.  Juli- 
Bui  <le  Pererro  (of  Alcan- 
tara), of  Vallombrosa, 
122. 

Onrana,  112. 

Or|)hana.  r>\\. 

Orphan i ICS,  ■'■H- 

0»wy.  61. 

Oifriedof  Wcisscrnhnrp,  21L 

Ofi/ar  of  M'tvence,  lii2s«i. 

OlUy  L.  liii  Hr|.,  2.VJ  :  If.,  12IL: 
III.,  nil  wj.i. :  IV.,  27oi  of 
Bamberg.  ML  337^  3fi3* 

Otric,  2U2. 

Otwiu  of  Oildeshelm,  210. 

Palec,  602.  * 
Palladius  4/L 
I'alts.  A., 
Pandulf,  21^ 


Panegrricns  Berpngarii,  200. 
Paolo  de  Trlnci,  m 
Papacy,  ■•<<n)- 

Papal  election,  231 ;  right,  iSti. 
sqq. 

Parncondaces,  28. 
PiirltHraent  of  Paris,  tSg. 
Parochia,  lOQ. 

Parish  churches,  IflQ :  clergy, 
WQ* 

Paschal  L,1M:  II.,  202;  III-. 

Anli-pop*»,  271. 
Paschasius  IladlMrtus.  IgL  201 

Patoria  (Patarlni),  2^3^  2ilL 

Patarini,  389. 

Pntriciatn.  IHZ- 

Piurick,  Saint,  4a  sq..  llfi. 

Pntrimomum  S  Fftri,  iii. 

Patronage,  Right  of,  3QZ  sq. 

PatUj,  fiZ. 

Paul  L*  90,  12Z  ;  II.,  52a. 
Paulicians.  29  sqq..  22Z* 
Paulinu'*  of  Aquileia*  87^  121; 

of  York,  filL 
Panlua  Diaconus.  131 ;  Mono- 

phyaite,  8  :  the  Panlician, 

2a. 

Pauneres  Catholici,  SSS ;  Lom. 

hanlici,  3&3  ;  de  Lagdono, 

201  s<i(t. 
Pclagina  II.,  S& 
Pelayo  of  Asturia.  M* 
Penance,  Columlja'n  Book  of, 

Zl ;  discipline  of.  Hi  sq.. 

212  sq.  ;   rodemptions  of, 

117.  217;  periods  of,  21fl* 
Pcnda, 6L 

Penny  preachers.  31L 

Peter  d'.^y,  fiQl  8i|.;  of  Ami- 
ens, 240  :  of  Arngon.  277. 
287:  of  Krurs.  ^  385i  of 
Chelczickv,  611L 

Piero  do'  Medici,  627.  (37r«. 

Peter  Payne,  612  :  of  Poitier*. 

Peter's  penny,  6|,  iSSL 

Petrarch,  6a£ 

Pclrobru'iana,  335. 

Petrus  Cantor.  322:  Corapstor. 
310.  642 ;  Damiani,  IBl 
sq..  253.  3QL 

hannla  Olivi.  4211;  Lomliar- 
dus.  330,  33L  339,  37H  ;  do 
Luna.  4iil ;  de  Murone,  2H2* 
420:  of  Ortona,  ITSj  Palu- 
danus.  151 ;  Biculns,  22Z  : 
Venerahilis,  333.  2iZ.  322: 
de  Vineis.  232* 

Philip  of  Swabia,  22£:  II.  Ane. 
of  France,  247,  2fi2  »q.,  2ZI: 
IV.,  le  Bel.  m*  2?«,  161  sqq. ; 
de  Novavilla,  bVi ;  of  Ma- 
jorca, liSQ :  the  Monk,  390* 

Philippicua  Banlanes,  IfL  HL 

Philostor^nus,  32. 

Phocos,  3,  afi. 

Photiiio,  LUL  223  sqq,,  Si* 

Phundftites,  210* 

Pierro  Dubois,  401  ;  of  Castel* 
nau,  3(>0. 

Pilitrrim  of  Paas-in,  161. 

Piphili  (Piphlen),  3112. 

Pippin  of  Hcnstal,  Z2  ;  tlio 
Short,  77^  79, 1J6. 

Pirmin,  fifl. 

Pius  II.,  62 »:  III.,  62H. 
Plato,  Abttot,  24. 
Plebani,  mi. 
Plobos,  mi. 

Plenary  indulgence,  22Q. 
Plenarics,  612. 
Poenitentiale,  lUL 
Poenitentiarii,  315. 
Poggio,  632. 

Pontiua  of  riuirny,  312;  of 
Perigueux,  SiHL 
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Popelikann.  331. 
Poppo  of  Brixen.  IS^. 
PnMjn,  bishnprir,  LUL 
Poverty,   Controvtrny  on,  in 

Frnnci»can  Orilor, 
Pneceptum  (.'bildeberti,  67. 
Praffitcn.  611. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1200,  301 
Bf). ;  of  Bourprcs,  aifl. 

Preaching,  Llfl  81].,  M|q.,  S^IO 
sq. 

Prwnrift,  7S. 

Predestination,  donb1i>,  2Qi. 
Premonstratcn«iaiiii,  kq. 
Priont*.  Mnrriiipe  of,  12,  2&1;  in 

Rngland,  'im. 
Prip«t»,  Chant  of,  213. 
Private  penance.  1111 ;  n>ft»R,  LLL 
Privilefnum  of  Henry  II.,  ; 

of  Otto  Li  Hi 
Procopiua,  tTic  elder,  SIL 
Property,  Churche*'  right  of, 

ProvisionB,  Papal.  -ts6, 
Prndentius.  1^  ZOL 
PiiblicanB,  3S<L 
Pullan^,  ZJfL 
Purvey,  *»5.  iOfl. 
Pyrrhu*,  Pair,  of  Const.,  fi. 

Quinisextum,  LL 

Rabhan  Am,  Sfil. 

lUdbertUH  Pa8cha«iu8,  107,  203 

RadlKxI.  ffilso. 

Rmlegundi8,  M. 

RacDifried  of  t'olojm^ZL 

Kainald  of  Damsel,  'CSh. 

Rapliacl,  m. 

Ratinlav  of  Moravia,  liS. 

Ratherina.  2tML 

RatmmnuM,  liW.  20i.  2QS. 

Ra>Tnond  of  Touloii«e,  322. 

Raynaundus  Oaufredi,  ilU.  ; 
LnlluB,  lai  aq. ;  de  Poima- 
forte,  2»;L  ai2 ;  de  Puis, 
3M  ;  of  Sabunde,  530. 

Rpalism,  312  h<i. 

Koccarwl,  io  aqq. 

R(^dwald,  £1L 

Replnfrid,  82. 

Regino  of  Pnim,  21*^. 

Recionary  bithopa,  22. 

Rcuular  Canona.  SLiiL 

Reichenau,  mona^terj*,  62. 

Relied,  go.  Hi  :  worship  of, 
21i:  veneration  of,  3il  Hij. 

Remiifina,  Saint,  32  ;  of  Lyons", 
107.  21tL 

Remiamund,  li. 

Reni«e.  Electond  aasociation  at, 

Rcaervationa,  Papal,  209.  480  ; 
ecclesiastical,  313. 

Reucblin.  '•>3.'>. 

Rhodoald  of  Porto,  IflL 

Kicbard  Cocur  de  Lion,  2iL27&: 
of  Cornwall.  2a&  :  Abbot. 

of  Armatrb,  iOl;  of  S. 
Victor,  341.  a78. 

Richbalil,  Archpricat,  liJL 

Hiinhert,  LkL 

Hinsiiiir  cup,  323- 

Robcn  of  Arbrisael,  322j,3ifl;  of 
Citeanx,  3&Q  : 

Robert  Capito,  423. 422;  de  Conr- 
con.  42.5  ;  of  FlaninricHburv, 
S43;  of  Flandera,  202;  of 
Fmnria,  1^2;  Groaactcat*, 
SOS  ;  Guiacard,  2j8i  2iZ;  of 
Normardv,  2ifi;  of  Paria, 
322;  Pullejn.  3;J7j  378:  of 
Sorbonne, 

Roderick.  43. 

Rodrigo  Diaz,  2Ifi. 


Rog<»r  Bacon.  431 ;  of  Beziers, 

^;  of  York,  SZS. 
Rokysana,  611. 
Roland  of  Kieua,  270. 
Homanua  Lecapenua,  230. 
Koniuald.  191,  '-^'^ 
Ro»arv,  aSu. 
Hoacfiin,  2Z2. 
Roawitha,  207. 
Rothad  of  Soiaaona,  IBS. 
Royalties,  270;  Church's  right 

lo,  .too 
Rubeniics,  ■''>-''-'- 

Rudolph  of  Habsbarg,  fflZ;  of 

8wabia,  2iU. 
Rulman  MorBwin,  423  aq. 
Rupert  of  Deutz.  327.  33t.  S70  ; 

of  Worma,  Oi). 
Ruric,  152. 

8aadja.  123. 

Sacraincnta,  32&sqq. 

SainU,  the  113^  lives  of.  210; 

worship   of.    214 ;  Gr^k 

legends  of,  230;  Veneration 

or,3iil  aqq. 
Saladin.  2M. 
Sancho  1 ,  272^  IIL,  241. 
Hanetia  of  Naples,  -iNSa. 
Savonarola,  627. 
8ixona,con  version  ofthe.frlsqq. 
Sbynko  of  Prague,  6O0. 
Hchiam,  theOreat,  42Uaqq. 
Scourging,  pcnanc<^  by,  419. 
Secular  Canons,  32U. 
Brolius  Erigena,  rid.  Johannes. 
SeduliuM  Brolua.  IBfl. 
Seligenstadt,    RcMolutions  of, 

1^. 
a  em  hat,  '221, 
Senate,  e|iisoopal,  21i. 
Soijuencea,  213  a<|. 
Sergiua      12. M7;  IL,  146  ;  ITT., 

123    8q..    IV..    LtL  224; 

Armenian  Catholicos,  2.t9: 

Patr.   of   Const.,  224; 

Paulician,  27. 
Bortak,  f61. 
ServatUB  Lupas, 
Servites.  410. 
Sen'iiia  coramunia,  ISZ. 
Severiana,  I*. 
Scverinua,  60. 
8.  Germano.  Peace  of,  282. 
Siegfried  of  Mayencc,  215, 2aL 
Sigebert.  liL 

Sigismund,     Emperor,  COS; 

Duke  of  Austria,  &2fi. 
Siemnnd  of  Burgundy,  ffl. 
PiKiird  113. 

Simon.    Langham,    421 ;  de 
Montfort.  39B :  daToumay, 

Simouy,  2W;  in  the  Prankish 

Church,  21. 
Siaebut.  43. 

ti»tcrhou8ea  of  th»  Common 

Life.  6:w. 
Sixtua,  IV..  620:  V.  2fiL 
ISUvr,  4;  Christianizing  of  the ; 

301. 
Boliinan  LL 

Solomon  of  (Constance,  17S.  202. 
Solomon  ben  Gettirol,  423. 
Sophroiiiud,  9, 22. 
Soterichos  Pani<»ufrenos,  tto. 
Soul  masHeM,  ILL  214. 
Spencer.  Bishop,  106. 
Spirituals,  419. 

.«:,)oIii.  jiu.  aog.4ak 
S«>nam,  Z. 

8t«nislanaof  Znnim.  SQflL 
etcdingians.  Crusade  against, 
402. 

Steffnir,  Thorgilsaon,  14L 
Sun,  Children  of  the,  13^ 


Stephen  IL,  15.  TIL.  20a 
2&1:  IV..  15«;  v.,  llfl,  172j. 
VL,  m.  £JLi  VIII.,  m; 
IX.,  260i  Abbo^  SWj 
Bishop  of  the  Waldenites, 
660;  of  BloiB,  272:  Pair, 
of  Const.  22Z;  Langton.  277. 
222 ;  Tern  pier.  432 ;  of 
Tigerno,  34« :  of  Toumay, 
2^:  of  Hungary,  lil. 

Sturmi,  7»L  i>2 . 

Sivlian.  2^ 

Suffragan  bishops.  103. 

Suidbert,  «i.  ItL 

Suidger  ef  Bamberg, 

Sunuites,  fl. 

Siirgant.  Ulr.  5H  ■ 

Swen  Fork-beard.  1  tO. 

S«»aVopluck,  144.  115. 

Sword,  Onlor  of  the,  352,  321* 

Svlvanus,  27. 

aylvestcr  IL,  160, 1^  USi  HI-. 

\m. 

Svnotl.H,  rid.  also  Councils. 

Sjnod,  General  (stJQ),  lOB:  of 
A)x-U  Chapelle  (130.  IM. 
167.  INI):  of  Anse  (102V, 
iMj  of  Attignv  (7t  2).  1]4>; 
of  Attigny  («70),  170:  Aries 
(1216),  4IH  :  Augsburtr 
(1U62),  ;>4Ll  Bile  (llib 
century),  254 ;  Bracara, 
(54)1  ),3«^ 3^;  Bremen  (1230) 
l'>2 ;  Ta-hel  (1171).  904: 
Chalons  (813).  HT.  SUt; 
(1107),  2fQ  :  Chester  (1167». 
202  :  Clermont.  (H>06;.  2I«. 
261 ;  Cloveshove  (747),  64, 
IH;  Compictmo  (IIW).  277: 
t^onstunlinople  (5mm),  fiS; 
(7.V»),  15j  (5*42),  Hi  (980), 
220;  (1143).  242i  tl  166).  440: 
(134S,  61),  620:  Doucy  (870.) 
170:  "Epaon.  (517.)  3V: 
Krankish  (745),  lU  sqq. ; 
Frankfort  (794).  IMi 
Frankfort  (79rt).  108,  lUj 
Frioli  (790),  120;  GrnUlia- 
cum  (767),  127:  GuaMalla 
(1100).  2C:<:  H<K'hMt  (1024). 
1^ ;  Hohenaltheim  (916), 
175;  Ingolheiui  (948).  176: 
Kier.y  (H40),  a>3;  Kierey 
(H53),  2«L;  Kiercy  (AW), 
ld3;  lAugros  (859).  305 : 
lAt4>ran  (049),  gj.  I^vaar 
(I.36H),  Lcnda  (1229). 

3lMi;  Ijeatines  (74.'<).  7^: 
Limoges  (1031).  221 :  London 
(1100).  ili;  London  (1 176). 
32 S  :  Minfdclmnr  (1201).  470; 
Mayencc  (is29).  203;  (*47). 
alii  (1259). 474i  (1201).  31lu 
Sit:  Meti.  (863),  lOTj 
Menifont  f|152).a(13:  Mont- 
pellier  (1216).389i  Monsann 
IHI ;  Narbonue  (1235).  40i>: 
(TrToans  (511).  'in ;  Pari* 
(S25),  129fTSf»).  159^  (H0»». 
IiUi;(1209),  »2rti  Pavia(69^. 
82:  (902),  1211;  (997).  Idl; 
(1022).  ISS:  (lOW),  PCi 
(ll00),22lLi  Piacenra  (10J5). 
iM,  20ii  Pistres,  t«l2),  laft; 
Poitiers  motn.  332 :  Pod- 
ihion  (870),  111;  Prairne 
(13'W).  409;  Ravenna  (10141. 
Ht:  RaUslHin  (7»»2),  UL: 
Rhcims  (Wl).  ISi 

(1148).  3Z1L  Rome  (495?. 
20 1 :  (732).  Hi  (7<8».  iO 
(799).  n2i(!W3).  223;  (»). 
22j;(«W).  173i  (960,  I78i 
(1047),  ISIi  (1049!,  2Jt: 
(1000),  220i  (IO70.  26L 
(1(X76),  252  (1070,  the  Prin- 
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ce«*),  2o9;  Salamanca  (IStO), 
♦S^t:  Savoiueres  (H59),  806; 
Schleawijf  (1222)  316|  B«ni 
(lUl).  26Hj  8oi*«i)08  (7»t). 
2»,  SLi  (863).  Mi  (880), 
IM;  (866).  187i  aOOl),  373; 
Streaneshalch  (664),  63; 
Butri  (lOkt),  lar ;  Tole<lo 
V  (12291,  mj  Touloane 
(ll(k»),  220;  (1229), 
Tour«  (UHS),  270:  Tribar 
(895).  ^5,  iVST  Troyea 
(1128),  361;  TK'vex  (1221), 
323;  Toucy  (i«OX  2<>5; 
Valence,  205 ;  Vemeuil  llll ; 
Verberr,  l£Q  ;  Wincbeater, 
2«<)  ;  Wiirzburir.  aia^ 
SynodjU  Court,  Kuiacopal  114^ 
212. 

Synodal  Witnewea,  2H. 
Symeon,  27j  the  Miiig..  133.  147; 

MelAphrttHt«9,  'IM; 
SymmacLux, 

Taborites,  SH,  648. 
Talavera, 
Tanchelm.  li^ii. 
Tancrwl,  2ill 
TaraaiuH,  16, 
Tarik.  41. 

Temple,  Order  of  the,  3Mj  ISl 

Temujin,  64L. 

Terliarie*.  4l<>.  aqq. 

TenUimcnta,  313. 

TliadUcaa  uf  Haeasa,  2ii. 

Thala8aiu<«.  23. 

Thedald,  2iM. 

Tlieodelinde,  41* 

Theodoric,  35^  of  Friburg, 
460;  of  Niem,  28fl.  505. 

Theodo  of  Bavaria,  fiiL 

Theodore,  Pop«.  aii;  of  Antioob, 
VtL;  Bal»amon  4ii);  of 
Canterbury,  116 :  Panli- 
cian.  2Z  ;  Siudita,  17,  11,  2t; 
of  Tarsus.  M, 

Theodora,  123 ;  Empresa.  12. 

Theodosiua,  32j  of  Kpheaot, 

Tlieo<lotu8  Ciiaaitera,  Ifi. 

Theodulf,  124. 

Theopempt, 

Theophanea  of  Nicaea,  UL 

Theophilujt,  17. 

Theopbylari  (ofToacalum),  181^ 
of  Achriaa,  :4iQ. 

Theodulf  of  Ortoana,  IfiQ. 

Theudaa,  ilL 

Theudelinde,  84. 

Thietb#rioi,  IMttqq. 

Thictpaud  of  Tri>ve8,  IfiZ. 

Thietuiar  of  Pnigue,  L42. 

Thotnaa  Aquioaa,  aMO,  »uv  41:' 
IM.  ^  aq.,  464  :~B¥cl^ 
m  »«jq.  ;  Bradwardina. 
iiti4  :  Cantipratenaia,  iSi ; 
Celano.  412  ;  a  Ketnpi«, 
&"2:  Morua.  636;  of  Neo 
CiCMrea,  2j*j   of  Btibny. 


407;  do  Tie  iCaJctanai), 

Thorwald  Kodranaaen,  111. 

TUondrukiana,  tXL. 

Timarlenk,  662. 

Tithe,  108,  iaz  ;  right  of,  SOSL 

Titua.  Paulician, 

TdiiiuM^rrvn,  'i^^iu 

ToU.661. 

Tolomeo  of  Lucca,  Irtt. 
Transubstautiatioii,  ^^L^ 
Trithemius, 
Trudnert,  t». 
Tryphon, 2aL 
Tuotilo.  ill. 

Tuaculum,  Count  of,  186. 
j   Typoa,  the,  of  648  9, 

'  Ubertino  de  Caaale, 
•   Uifolino,  407. 
Lldla.  31  M]. 

Ulrich  of  Aagsbarg.  210,  217; 
Moliioriit,  645. 

Unction,  Kxtreme,  331. 

Ud^  Khan,  ^ 

Union,  Alieinpta  at,  442,  SjQ. 

LniveraiiiCA,  423  ttqq. ;  ifv/uuda- 
j        tion  of,  4fil^ 
I   Unni  of  Bremen,  IJQ. 

Uuiran,  Ul 

Urb«n  II.,  245.  20L  343; 

III.  .  27ti~rT..  279,  ZnJj.  32ti. 

v.,  4^0,  4»Ll  VI..  4Z1L 
Urbaoletcttiteii,  ML 
Urolf,  m 
Uauardus,  21!L 
Utraquiaia,  613,  648. 

Vacantia.  482.. 
Valdea,  m. 
ValeoH,  32. 
ValentiuuM, 
Vanilals,  '£L 

VenautiuH  Fortunatna,  ZL 
Verdun,  Treaty  of,  166. 
Veapers.  Sicilian,  ^2. 
i   Vicclin,  3412  aq. 

Victor  II.,  260i  III.,  M6.  IQl ; 

IV.  ,  Antipopc,  270;  el 
Capua,  211. 

Victorinea,  aifi. 

Viceutiua  BoUovac,  12a :  Forrir. 
640. 

Vinniaaa,  115. 

Virgil  of  ^Hlzburg,  fifi, 

Viutlian,  bZ^ 

Viv'ilo  of  PnsHnu,  Zfi.. 

Vla<iimir  the  Urcat,  153. 

Volkmar  of  Trevea,  274. 
I    Volquin,  3M. 
I   Val&fa,  rid.  Ulfila. 

!   Wala  of  Corbie,  182. 
I    Walafried  Siralx).  1115. 

Waldenacs,  391  a<iq.,  647  aq. 

WHma,M. 
I   Waldebert,  22. 
;  Waldrada,  IfiZ. 

I  Walter  the  Pennileaa,  240;  of 


I^ndon,  322i  Brute.  496; 

Mitpes,  3Sli  of  Mortaigue, 

aZU;  of  H.  Victor,  2Z3L 
Wamlm,  iL 
Warm  of  Correy,  202. 
Waio  of  Lxistce.  i40^  4<)3. 
Weniel,  Kmperor,  60d. 
WcDEealav.  147. 
Werner  of  Ederhach,  324 
Wiuln,  monk,  195 ; 
Wic»)ert,  rid.  Guilwrt. 
Wiben  of  Ravenuu,  2fi2. 
Wiebert,  64, 
Wichinp.  145. 
WicHf ,  iljn  aqq.,  605. 
Widger  of  R^TennH,  Ififl. 
Wido,  vid.  alao  (iiiirio,  of  Milan, 

253.  iii^ :  of  Spoleto,  ILL 
Widukm<1.  H6. 
Wilfrid,  03  aq. 

William  of  Auvertrne,  ^ ; 
Cbara|)«aux,  3l»i  374; 
(Joncliea.  322 ;  tbe  Con. 
queror.  2W :  ibc  Guldamilb, 
of  Hirscbau,  34<t;  of 
Holland,  3«i ;  of  Mayunce, 
177;  of  Modena.  3fl!l  •<{.  ; 
uf  Nogaret,  ;4l!l ;  Occam, 
468.  463,  iSfi  eqq. ;  of  Paria, 
341  ;  du  Plei-*i«,  291 ;  of 
Ruyabruck.  561 ;  ~of  Ht. 
Amour,  ♦U;  II..  of  Sicily 
224. 

Willebiid,  66, 82. 
Willerlch.  B7. 
Willibrortl.  02,  Gl  eqq. 
Willigia  of  Mayence,  181. 
Wilanack,  miracle  of,  644, 
Wimpfelintr,  520. 
Wimisercht,  14. 

Wiudesheim,  (Congregation  of 
600. 

Winfrid,  *>d.  Bonifatius. 
Winkelera,  647. 
Winun,  ZI. 

Wiibald  of  Eicbatadt,  22. 
Witciiea,  belief  iti,  544;  Ham> 

mer  of,  64^ ;  triaU  of,  oli. 
Wiiiza.  43, 

Witneaaes,  synodal,  21B. 
Witold  of  UlhuaniH,  621. 
Wiitmar  of  Corvey,  138. 
WlodiHlav  of  Hnliemia,  S2£L 
Wolftranif,    Missionary,    lil ; 

of  Katisbon,  21iL 
Wolfhard  of  Hcrriedon,  21fi. 
Wornm,  I^ivwh  of,  2H2. 
Worship,  divine,  112. 
Wiirzburg,  biabopnc,  12. 
Wuldaich,  UL 


Ximenea,  646. 
Xipbilmua,  vid.  Johannes. 

Zacbariaa.  Pope,  79,  ffi,  OL 
ZeiU,  Biahopric,  14^. 
Ziitka,  &11. 

Zonaras,  ttd.  Jobnnnea. 


KRRATA. 

Page  63,  line  1  from  top,  for  Cimibcrt  r*rtd  Cunllwrt. 
M    76^   „      from  top, /or  Lititprand  r«nd  Liutprnnd. 
If  ••    3  from  foot, /or  oixovfxf  >«f  r«ad  oMOVfurtcot.  • 

,,  4  from  foot, /or  Arno  read  Anno. 
„  246.   ,.    a  from  top, /or  Almoravitla  road  Almnrnvides. 
It  ,,  1'' from  top, /or  Almoha<l8  rwd  Almobadea. 

I,   .,     „    5  from  bottom, /or  Ghaanavtils  r«ad  Ghasnavidea. 
283,   „  la  from  top,  for  monka  r»ad  iruan. 


Batter  4  Taaaar,  Th«  Sttwwod  filiitiiig  Wgrka,  FftaM.  and  Londoa. 
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